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3.  Persons  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  read  in  the  Library  must  apply 
in  writing  to  the  Librarian,  specifying  their  profession  or  business, 
their  place  of  abode,  and  the  particular  purpose  tor  which  they  seek 
admission.* 

4.  Every  such  application  must  be  made  at  least  two  clear  days  before 
admission  is  required,  and  must  bear  the  signature  and  full  address 
of  a  person  of  recognised  position,  whose  address  can  be  identified 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  reference,  certifying  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  applicant  that  he  or  she  will  make  proper  use  of  the  Library, 

5.  If  such  application  or  recommendation  be  unsatisfactory,  the  Librarian 
shall  withhold  admission  and  submit  the  case  to  the  Council  of 
Govemora  for  their  decision. 

6.  Tht  Tickets  of  Admission,  which  are  available  for  twelve  months,  are 
not  transferable,  and  must  be  produced  when  required. 

7.  No  person  under  eighteen  yeara  of  age  is  admissible,  except  under  a 
special  order  from  the  Council  of  Governors. 

8.  Readers  may  not  write  upon,  damage,  turn  down  the  leaves,  or  make 
any  mark  upon  any  Book,  Manuscript,  or  Map  belonging  to  the 
Library ;  nor  may  they  lay  the  paper  on  which  they  are  writing  upon 
any  Book,  Manuscript,  or  Map. 

9.  The  erasure  of  any  mark  or  writing  on  any  Book,  Manuscript,  or  Map 
is  strictly  prohibited. 

10.  No  tracing  shall  be  allowed  to  be  made  without  express  permission  of 
the  Librarian. 

11.  Books  in  the  Open  Reference  Shelves  may  be  consulted  without  any 
formality,  but  after  use  they  are  to  be  left  on  the  tables  instead  of 
being  replaced  on  the  shelves. 

12.  Other  books  may  be  obuined  by  presenting  to  the  Assistant  at  the 
counter  one  of  the  printed  application  slips  properly  filled  up. 
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13  Readers  before  leaving  the  Library  are  required  to  return  to  the 
Assistant  at  the  counter  all  Books,  Manuscripts,  or  Maps  for  which 
they  have  given  tickets,  and  must  reclaim  their  tickets.  Readers  are 
held  responsible  for  such  Books,  Manuscripts,  or  Maps  so  bng  as  the 
tickets  remain  uncancelled, 

14.  Books  of  great  value  and  rarity  may  be  consulted  only  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lilnvriaa  or  one  of  his  Assistants. 

15.  Readers  befbre  enterii^  the  Llibrary  must  deposit  all  wraps,  canes, 
umbrellas,  parcels,  etc.,  at  the  Porter's  Lodge  in  the  Vestibule,  and 
receive  a  check  for  sane. 

16.  Conversation,  loud  talking,  and  smoking  are  strictly  prohibited  in  every 
part  of  the  building. 

17.  Readers  are  not  allowed  in  any  other  part  of  the  building  save  the 
Library  without  a  special  permit. 

18.  Readers  and  visitors  to  the  Library  are  strictly  forbidden  to  offer  any 
fee  or  gratuity  to  any  attendant  or  servant. 

19.  Any  infringement  of  these  Rules  will  render  the  privilege  of  admission 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

20.  The  privilege  of  admission  is  granted  upon  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  That  it  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  by  the  Librarian. 

(b)  That  it  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn  by  the  Council  of 
Governors. 

21.  Complaints  about  the  service  of  the  Library  should  be  made  to  the 
Librarian  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  cause  for  complaint, 
and  if  written  must  be  signed  with  the  writer's  name  and  address. 

22.  All  communications  respecting  the  use  of  the  Library  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Librarian. 

HENRY  GUPPY. 


N.B. — It  is  earnestly  requested  that  any  Reader  observing  a  defect 
in  or  damage  to  any  Book,  Manuscript,  or  Map  will  point  out 
the  same  to  the  Librarian. 


ADMISSION  OP  THE  aBNERAL  PUBLIC  AND  VISITORS. 
The  general  public  are  admitted  to  view  the  Library  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  afternoons  between  the  hours  of  two  and  six. 
Visitors  to  Manchester  from  a  distance,  at  any  other  time 
w^en  the  Library  is  open,  will  he  admitted  for  the  same 
pun>ose  upon  application  to  the  Librarian. 
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UBRARY  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

THE  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  John    Rylands  Libraiy,  seeing   the  liB- 
that  it  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  that   comTnG- 
its  doors  were  first  opened  to  readers.     It  is  true,  as  we   OF-AGE. 
have  pmnted  out  on  another  page,  that  the  formal  dedication  cere- 
iDcHiy  took  place  on  the  preceding  6th  of  October,  but  the  admission 
<A  reados  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year   for  administrative  reasons.     Consequently   the  actual   opening 
synchronised  with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  wder  to  mark  the  attainment  of  our  official  majority,  we  have 
ventured  to  review,  as  briefly  as  posable,  the  history  and  work  (^  the 
library  during  the  twoity-one  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it  entered 
upon  its  career. 

We  are  often  questioned  as  to  the  form  and  principles  of  conslruc- 
ticn  of  the  new  general  catalogue  of  printed  books,  which  j,--  „p 
is  at  present  in  course  of  preparation,  fmd,  in  ordo'  to  the  cata- 
sati^  such  inquiries,  and  at  the  same  time  give  readers 
aome  inaght  into  the  process  of  cataloguing,  we  have  ventured  to  in- 
clude siHne  notes  "  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  catalogue "  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  fadlitate  its  consultation  by  students. 

We  Have  also  had  prepared  by  one  of  the  assistant-keep^^  of 
manuscripts  a  brief  hand-list  of  the  Latin  manuscripts    )M£virLY  AC 
which  have  been  added  to  the  library  since  the  year    PHIM''  ■ 
1908,  with  the  object  of  revealing  to  students  the  im-    MANU- 
pCHTtance  of  the  additions  which  are  constantly   haag 
made  to  our  collections. 

We  have  merely  dealt  with  Uie  Latin  codices,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration U)e  two  thousand  charters  which  have  been  acquired  during 
the  same  period,  many  of  wfiich  date  back  to  the  twelfth  century.    A 
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hand-list  of  these  interesting  documents  is  in  active  preparation,  and 
will  be  printed  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  the  meantime  any  student 
interested  in  the  study  of  such  material  may  readily  have  access  to  die 
catalogue  as  far  as  it  is  completed. 

In  1916  we  recorded  the  acquisition  of  a  collection  of  forty  manu- 
scripts of  undetermined  antiquity  in  the  language  of  the   M/t^^^y. 
Mo-so  people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  George   5.u^'^J§  i~ 
Forrest,  who  had  obtained  them  in  the  remote  and  little-    LAN> 
known  country  of  Uieir  origin.     Early  in    1917   Mr. 
Furest  again  set  out  for  the  Far  Eiast,  penetrating  far  into  Thibet, 
and  again  passing  through  the  Mo-so  country,  whence  he  returned  a 
few  months  since,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  bringing  with 
bim  a  further  collection  of  these  curiously  shaped  documents,  number- 
ing upwards  of  tarty  pieces,  which  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  the 
group  already  in  the  library. 

The  manuscripts  are  mosdy  oblong  in  shape,  measuring  about  three 
indtes  in  height  by  ten  inches  in  width,  and  are  written  in  picture 
characto^  on  a  thidc  oriental  paper  of  uneven  texture,  apparently 
brown  with  age^ 

The  Mo-so  are  a  non-Chinese  race  scattered  throughout  Southern 
China,  but  their  stron^old,  and  the  seat  of  dieir  traditions,  is  the  pre- 
fecture of  Li-Kiang-fu,  called  in  Thibetan  "  Sa-dam,"  and  in  Mo-so 
"  Ye-gu,"  which  is  in  the  north-west  of  Yun-nan. 

Travellers  from  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  have  made  reference  to 
this  people,  but  until  recent  years  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal 
with  their  history  and  language,  probably  because  few  scholars  had 
penetrated  to  the  remote  region  of  Uieir  hal»tat  The  first  scientific 
monograph  upon  the  subject  was  read  before  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles- Lettres  in  1906,  by  M.  Cordier.  In  1913  an- 
other scholar,  M.  J.  Bacot,  after  a  residence  of  several  months  in  the 
Mo-so  country,  published  an  interesting  study  of  the  ethnography, 
religion,  language,  and  writing  of  the  people  in  whidi  he  was  assisted 
by  M.  E.  Chavannes.  who  was  responsible  for  a  translation  and  study 
of  the  texts,  dealing  with  the  genealogy  of  the  King  of  Mo-so,  v/ho 
traces  lus  descent  to  a  line  of  kings  that  go  back  as  far  as  the  year  6 1 6. 

The  Mo-so  language  diffa^  from  the  written  language,  which 
consists  of  pictographic,  ideographic,  and  syllabic  characters. 

Many  of  the  ideographic  characters,   M.  Bacot  tells  us,  are  very 
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obscure.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  attach  considerable  importance  to 
an  »ceUent  key  to  one  of  the  manuscripts,  which  Mr.  Forrest  was 
fortunately  able  to  obtain  through  the  sovices  of  a  Chinese  scholar. 
who  was  familiar  with  the  people  and  their  language,  and  also  to  an- 
other key  in  the  shape  of  a  Thibetan  translation  which  is  written  ovw 
each  pictograph  or  ideograph  on  a  number  of  the  leaves  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  latest  group. 

The  text  of  the  translated  manuscript  is  of  a  reli^ous  character, 
opening  with  a  veraon  of  the  creation  story,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able 
at  present  to  judge,  most  of  the  others  are  of  a  nroilar  type. 

The  religious  practices  of  this  people  seem  to  follow  the  cults  of 
the  particular  regions  where  ibey  are  settled,  and  include  natural 
religion,  Lamaism,  magic,  and  ancestral  wra^p.  The  practice  of  so 
nuiny  cults,  differing  so  greatly  in  character,  seems  to  indicate  a  certain 
indifference  to  religion,  which  may  account  iar  the  failure  of  the 
Christian  missionaries,  who,  for  ^ty  years  or  more,  apparently  have 
been  active  among  this  people,  but  hitherto  without  making  a  single 
convert.  , 

Tlie  religion  proper  of  the  Mo-so  people  is  die  Cult  of  Heaven, 
which  embraces  a  Supreme  Being  endowed  with  infinite  attributes, 
providence,  and  justice.  They  have  their  holy  city  at  Bedjre,  a  shrine 
to  which  every  priest  or  scn'cerer  is  expected  to  make  at  least  one 
pilgrimage  during  his  lifetime.  Their  temples,  if  they  may  be  so 
described,  are  enclosed  spaces,  or  clearings  in  the  forest,  of  which  the 
only  roof  is  the  canopy  of  heaven.  These  enclosures  are  entered  once 
a  year,  when  sacrifices  are  offered  upon  the  stone  altar  which  is  wected 
in  the  centre. 

In  due  course  we  hope  to  find  some  student  who  will  undertake 
the  preparation  of  these  texts  for  publication,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  will  furnish  new  e^dence  as  to  the  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies to  which  we  have  incidentally  referred. 

An  interesting  and  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
library's  collection  of  early  wood-engravings  under  quite    cari  y 
accidental  circumstances.     In  the  binding  of  a  manuscript    playing 
volume  of  legal  forms,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  a 
Preston  solicitor,  it  was  found  that  the  binder  had  used  a  number  of 
playing  cards  to  reinforce  the  covers.     These  have  been  carefully  re- 
moved and  mounted.     There  are  in  all  seventy-one  cards,  forming 
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parts  of  at  least  two  packs,  some  of  which  have  been  much  cut  away, 
but  OD  several  of  the  [Hcture  cards,  which  have  been  coloured  by  hand, 
the  names  of  the  printers  survive,  and  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  one 
of  the  packs  as  having  been  printed  by  G.  Hervieu  at  Rouen,  in  or 
about  1 572,  whilst  the  other  was  printed  by  Jean  Gaultier  at  Pans, 
in  or  about  1 576.  They  must,  dierefore,  have  been  imported  into 
this  country  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  landing  of  emother  manuscript  acquired  as  long  ago  as  191 1, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of   Sir  Thomas    coc-MrH 
Ptiillipps,  and  is  numbered  in  his  catalogue  "  6968,"    artillery 

,  V  I  r  I  I  t  t  •         ACCOUNTS. 

there  have  been  round  twenty-four  leaves  ot  manuscript 
on  paper,  whidi  had  been  pasted  together  to  form  the  reinforcement 
of  the  boards  of  the  binding.  These  have  been  car^ly  separated 
and  mounted,  and  prove  to  be  the  remains  of  the  accounts  of  the 
French  Royal  Artillery  at  the  time  of  Louis  XI,  and  of  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  "  Garde  General  de  I'Artillerie,"  whose  office  corres- 
ponded  to  that  of  our  Q.M.G.  of  Artillery.  These  documents  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  organisation  of  the  French  artillery  afto*  die  reform 
ascribed  to  Gaspard  Bureau,  and  fill  quite  an  impcH-tant  gap  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Army. 

The  additions  to  the  library  during  the  year  1920,  by  purchase 
and  by  ^,  number  11,762  volumes,  of  which  4162   THE 
were  acquired  by  purchase,  and  7600  by  gift  or  by  be-    acCES- 
quMt  S'™s- 

One  bequest  calls  f<H:  special  mention,  that  which  was  recaved 
under  the  will  (^  the  late  E)r.  Lloyd  Roberts,  conssting  as  it  does  of 
upwards  of  6000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  of  extreme  interest  and 
importance,  notably  sevaral  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
great  binders  of  the  fifteenth  and  later  centuries,  illustrating  the  history 
of  binding  in  a  remarkable  manner.  At  the  same  time  many  of  these 
volumes  are  of  interest  as  having  come  from  the  hlwaries  of  such  famous 
oJlectors  as :  Grolier,  Maioli,  Canevari,  De  Thou,  Marguerite  de 
Val(»s,  Marie  de  Medids,  Henri  II,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Louis  XIII, 
Louis  XIV,  several  of  the  English  Kings  and  Queens,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  a  short  paragraph  like  the  present.  We  shall 
deal  with  this  bequest  in  greato*  detail  in  our  next  issue. 

In  connection  with  the  commemoration  of  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Dante,  which  occurred  at  Ravenna  on  the  1 4th 
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of  September,  1 32 1 ,  it  is  intended  to  arrange  an  exhil»tion  in  the  main 
library,  with  the  object  of  directing  attention  to  the  wealth   gQQ^  an. 
of  material  available  ha-e  for  the  study  of  Italy's  great    ei^y'^oF 
poet,  which  comprises  five  manuscripts  and  upwards  of    DANTE'S 
6000  printed  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Of  the  five  manuscripts  the  three  most  important  are  a  ct^y  of 
the  "  Canzoni"  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  for 
Lorenzo  degli  Strozzi,  which  is  ornamented  with  large  initial  letters 
and  ilhuninated  borders,  containing  portraits  of  Dante  and  of  his  in- 
amorata :  a  copy  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  with  the  date  1416, 
containing  a  numb«:  of  variants  from  the  common  text,  made  by  B. 
Landi  de  Landis,  of  Prato,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  and  a  ajdeenth- 
century  copy  of  the  "  Divina  G>mmedia,"  with  the  "  Credo "  and 
other  poems  at  the  end,  which  at  one  time  was  in  the  possesaon  of 
Cavaliere  S.  ICirkup. 

Of  the  printed  editions  there  are  the  three  earliest  folios  of  the 
"  [)ivina  Commedia,"  printed  in  the  sfune  year  (1472)  at  Foligno, 
Mantua,  and  Jes  respectively.  The  only  serious  gap  in  the  cdlection 
is  the  fourth  folio,  undated,  but  which  issued  from  the  press  of 
Francesco  dd  Tuppo  at  Naples  between  the  years  1473  and  1475. 
Of  this  edition  not  more  than  three  or  four  copies  are  known  to  have 
survived.  With  this  exception,  the  mtire  range  of  the  early  and 
principal  critical  editions  of  the  text  of  Dante's  great  poem  is  re[H%- 
sented. 

Of  the  first  illustrated  edition  of  the  "  E}ivina  Conmiedia," 
which  has  also  die  distinction  of  bong  the  only  one  printed  in  Fl<M'ence 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  two  copies  in  the  Ulxaiy  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  one  containing  twenty  of  the  engravings,  said 
to  have  been  executed  by  Bacdo  BaldinL 

This  exhibition  will  be  on  view  from  Wednesday  the  20th  of 
Afsii,  when  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Dante  Society 
m  the  library. 

The  reports  that  are  current  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  <^ 
the  Greek  text  of  the  "  Apology  of  Aristides  "  among   the 
the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  have  set  Dr.  Rendel  Harris   qfaeuE^ 
examimag  the  text  as  it  was  published  by  himself  and  Dr.  tides. 
Annitage  Rolnnson  thirty  years  since.     Dr.  Harris  is  especially  inter- 
ested  to  find  out  whether  the  lapse  of  time  has  invalidated  his  theory 
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that  this  famous  apology  was  the  book  to  which  Celsus  the  Epicurean 
replied  in  the  second  century,  a  point  on  ^^^lich  Dr.  Annbage  Robin- 
son was,  to  say  the  least,  sceptical  The  result  of  the  re-examinatbn 
appears  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  oHrectness  of  Dr.  Harris's 
original  argumoit,  and  the  prospect  opens  out  before  us  some  further 
discoveries  in  the  region  of  second  century  apologetica.  E)r.  Harris's 
article  on  "  Aristides  and  Celsus,"  printed  elsewhere  in  the  preseflt 
issue,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  scholars. 

The  following  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  public  lectures 
were  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  : —  public 

LECTURES. 
AFTERNOON  LECTURES  (3  p.m.). 

Tuesday,  19th  October,  1920.  "Some  Approaches  to  Religion 
duough  Litaature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By  C.  H.  Hnford, 
M.A.,  LittD.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Mandiestor. 

Tuesday,  1  Ith  January,  1921.  "  Siakespeare's  '  Macbeth  '  and 
ite  Traditional  Misinterpretation."  By  I^hard  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
[%.D.,  Ejneritus  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Intopretation  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

"  Two  Biblical  and  Devotional  Lectures  for  Ministws  and  Others." 
By  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A..  LittD.,  D.Theol.,  etc,  Hon.  Fellow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Tuesday,  1st  February.  1921.     "A  Lesson  in  Ornithology." 

Tuesday,  1st  March,  1921.  "The  Gospel  of  God  =  the  Novel 
of  God." 

EVENING  LECTURES  (730  pjo.). 

Wednesday,  lOth  November,  1920.  "The  Philosophy  of 
Vergil."  By  R  S.  Conway,  LittD.,  F.B.A.,  Hulme  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Wednesday,  8th  December,  1920.  "  The  Place  of  Saint  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  in  History."  By  T.  F.  Tout.  M.A.,  F.B.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  DirectOT  of  Advanced  Studies  in  History  in  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

Wednesday,  12th  January,  1921.  "Euripides'  'Alceslis':  an 
Interpretative  Redtal."  By  I^chard  G  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Intopretation  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Wednesday,  9th  February,  1921.     "TTie  Meaaanic  Consdous- 
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neas  of  Jesus :  2.  The  Son  of  Man."  By  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A^ 
D.D.,  Rylands  ProfesscHr  d  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Univeraty  <A 
Manchester. 

Wednesday,  9th  March,  1921.  "  Giambattista  Vico :  an 
Eighterath  Century  Pioaew."  By  C.  E.  Vaughan,  M.A.,  LittD., 
EJneiitus  Prt^essor  of  EngUsh  Literature  in  the  Univoraty  of  Leeds. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moutton,  whose  visits  are  always 
looked  forward  to  with  so  much  pleasure,  has  had  a  serious  breakdown 
in  health,  and  has  been  compelled  to  cancel  all  his  engagements. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  making  progress  towards  recovery, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  again  welosmng  him  to 
the  library  naa  year. 

In  place  of  Dr.  Moulton,  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  kindly  undertocJi  to 
lecture,  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  on  "  The  Biblical  Targum  and 
the  Odes  of  Solomon "  ;  and  Professor  Tout  rendered  a  similar  set- 
vice,  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  by  lecturing  upon  "  France  and 
England  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  and  Now  ". 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  of  progress  in  connectioB 
with  the  Louvain  Lilwary  scheme,  which  appeared  in    lquvain 
July  last,  we  have  been  able  to  dispatch  a  furtha  con-   bl?iJ^M^^ 
ngnment  of  books,  consisting  of  3212  volumes,  which   STRUC- 
carries  the  total  nuoib«  of  volumes  actually  transferred 
to    Louvain  to  the  substantial  figure  of  35,639. 

Evidence  of  the  contmued  interest  which  is  bang  evinced  in  this 
project  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  contributors  who,  during 
the  last  as.  months,  have  fOTwarded  to  us  donations  to  the  extent  <^ 
nearly  7000  volumes.  We  take  this  opportunity  <^  again  formal^ 
thanking  than  for  thdr  generous  and  welcome  co-operation. 

(The  figures  in  Brackets  represent  the  number  of  Volumes.) 

Mrs.  Andrews,  Colwyn  Bay.  (338) 

Anonymous.  (127) 

Anonymous,  Buxton.  (12) 

E  Axon,  Esq.,  Manchester.  (6) 

The  Rev.  a  H.  Ball,  Torquay.  (15) 

The  Rev.  C.  R  Bingham,  Boroughbridge.  (22) 

H.  B.  Bingham,  Esq.,  London.  (10) 
The    Bradford    Library    and  Literary   Society, 

Bradford.     (E  DaNIEL.  Esq.,  Librarian.)  (491) 
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The  British  Foreign  Office,  LondoD.    (S.  Gaselee, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Librarian.)     (Second  instalment)  (1521) 

C.  R  A.  Byrde,  Esq.,  Halifax.  (5) 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  (Dr.  L  N.  Wil- 
son, Librarian.)  (30) 
A.  W.  COATES,  Esq.,  Carlisle.  (4) 
Dr.  Fellows,  Poynton.  (3) 
a  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Aspley  Guise.  (1399) 
A  Member  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George.    (Per  H. 

E.  LuXMOORE,  Esq.,  Eton.)  (39) 

H.  GuppY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Manchestw.  (31) 

p.  A.  Harris.  Esq.,  London.  (1) 

Miss  Constance  Hill,  Hampstead.  (2) 

The  House  of  the  Resurrection,  Mir6eld.    (P«r  the 

Rev.  F.  H.  Jeayes.)  (80) 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry.  Reading.  (25) 

Miss  Acnes  Gardner  King,  Wrexham.  '  (I) 

The  Rev.  S.  Levy,  M.A.,  London.  (9) 

The  Treasurer  and  Masters  of  the  Bench,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  London.     (A  F.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  Lib- 
rarian.)    (Second  instahnent.)  (352) 
The  London  Library.    (Dt.  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright, 

Librarian.)  (I) 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  (Per  C.  H.  Turner, 
D.D.,  W.  Lock,  D.D.,  F.  E.  Brightman,  M.A. 
D.  Stone,  D.D.,  B.  H.  Streeter,  M.A)  (11) 

The  Manchester  University.     (G  Wilson,   Esq., 

Medical  Librarian.)  (57) 

The    National    Library   of   Wales,  Aberystwyth, 

(J.  BaLLINGER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Librarian.)  (75) 

Miss  Helen  Neaves,  Edinburgh.  (2) 

The  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 

(W.  H.  Mould.  Esq.,  Librarian.)  (159) 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  O'Brien,  M.A.,  Byfield,  S.O.  (9) 

T.  S.  Omond,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells.  (20) 

The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  London.    (Sir  J. 

Y.  W.  Macalister,  Secretary.)  (269) 
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The  Salvation  Army   Headquarteeis.    (Per  Lt- 

Col.  Carpenter.)  (22) 
Executors  of  Dr.  W.  Sanday.    (Per  Miss  B.  Hatdi, 

Oxford.)  (168) 

Canon  ScoTT,  Manchester.  (2) 

Miss  Scott,  Glasgow.  (I) 

Mrs.  Skeat,  South  Croydon.  (5) 

H.  Smith,  Esq..  Salford.  (49) 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Parker  Smith.  P.C.  Edinburgh.  (48) 
The  Fathers  of  the  English  Province  of  the 

Society  of  Jesus.    (Per  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wrij^t. 

S.J.)  (144) 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Spooner,  Canterbury.  (18) 

The  Misses  Thomas.  Llandudno.  (6) 
The  University  of  Toronto,  Canada.     (H.  H. 

Langton,  Esq..  M.A..  Librarian.)  (1229) 

Humphry  Ward,  Esq..  Tring.     (In  memOTy  of  the  late 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.)  (183) 

F.  Whatmoor,  Esq.,  Birkenhead.  (52) 

A.  Williams,  Esq..  Carnarvon.  (I) 

F.  Wright,  Esq.,  Manchester.  (71) 
The   British  School  at  Athens.     (Per  G.  A. 

Macmillan.  Esq.)  (4) 
Tlie  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

(H.  W.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Secretary.)  (8) 
The  Henry  Bradshaw  Society.    (T.  R  GamlHer' 

Parry.  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer.)  (31) 
The    Philological    Society,    London.        (L.    C 

Wharton.  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary.)  (32) 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.    (H.  S. 

Kingsford,  Esq..  Hon.  Secretary.)  (61) 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  PubliJiers.  London.  (4) 
The  Welsh   Bibliographical   Society.     (Per  J. 

Ballinger,  Esq.,  M.A.)  (15) 
The  illustration  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  present  issue, 
is  reproduced  by  the   kind    pomiasion  of    Mr.    Frank   external 

Greenwood,  of  the  Manchester  Etchers'  Guild,  from  his  j^£  ^[^^ 
recent  etching,  in  which  he   seems  to  have  caught  the   RARY. 

spirit  and  atmosphere  surrounding  die  building  in  a  remarkable  way. 
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The  wcH-k  of  reproduction  was  carried  out  in  the  Printing  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Technology,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R  B.  Fuhmden,  the  head  of 
the  department,  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  a  new  process 
of  photo-lithographic  off-set  printmg. 
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A  RECORD  OF  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS'  WORK. 

1900  January  1921. 

By  the  LIBRARIAN. 

THE  1st  of  January,  1921,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
John  Rylands  Library,  seeing  that  the  twenty-first  annirersary 
of  the  opening  of  its  doors  to  readers,  an  event  whidi  syn- 
chrtmised  with  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  commemorated 
(» that  day. 

It  is  true  that  the  dedication  ceremony  had  taken  place  some  three 
months  earlier,  namely,  on  the  6th  of  October.  1 699,  but  the  interval  of 
du%e  months  between  the  handing  over  of  the  building  by  the  contractor 
in  the  precedbg  July  and  the  formal  inauguration,  was  found  to  be  too 
shcxt  to  allow  of  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrangements  pre- 
liminary to  the  admission  of  readers,  so  that  the  actual  opening  of  the 
library  doors  was  postponed  until  the  I  st  of  January  following. 

The  initial  stock  of  books  with  which  the  liln-ary  commenced  its 
career  consisted  of  nearly  70,000  volumes.  These  were  transferred 
from  Longford  Hall,  the  readence  of  Mrs.  Rylands,  where  they  had 
been  gradually  accumulating,  to  the  new  building  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  had  to  be  checked,  clasnBed  and  arranged  upon  the 
shelves,  before  they  could  be  regarded  as  available  to  the  prospective 
readers,  in  whose  interests  they  bad  been  brought  together  ;  for  until 
such  a  collection  has  been  properly  classified  and  catalogued  it  is 
Uttle  better  than  a  "  mob  of  books,"  and  the  title  "  library "  cannot 
be  fittingly  applied  to  it  Therefore  the  interval  between  the 
inauguration  and  the  actual  opening  of  the  library  was  devoted  to 
the  completion  of  these  arrangements,  and  to  the  organisation  of  the 
administrative  machinery,  with  a  view  to  the  providon  of  an  efficient 
sorvice  together  wth  the  adequate  safeguards  which  are  essential  to 
such  an  institution. 
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As  we  look  back  over  those  twenty-one  years,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  anniversary  is  an  occasion  which  unites  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  in  happy  assodation.  It  awakens  feelings  of 
intense  gratitude  for  a  great  bestowal,  followed  by  a  great  bequest, 
which  make  the  horizon  of  the  future  bright  with  hope,  since,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  founder,  these  benefactions 
are  being  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  scholar^p  and  original 
investigaboo.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  in  aiding  those  who  are  con- 
ducting research  all  other  causes  are,  at  the  same  time,  effectively  ad- 
vanced. 

For  that  reason  we  venture  briefly  to  review  the  history  <^  the 
library  from  the  date  of  its  mception,  in  the  hope  that  others,  richly 
dowered  as  was  the  founder  of  this  institution,  who  have  not  yet  given 
thought  as  to  the  dispontion  of  their  wealth,  may  be  induced  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mrs.  Rylands  and  dedicate  their  remaining  years  to 
some  such  worthy  object,  and  by  so  doing  invest  their  lives  with  a  new 
and  larger  into'est 

The  library,  whose  coming  of  age  we  commemorate  in  these  pages, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  enlightened  munificence  of  the  late  Enriqueta 
Augustina  Rylands,  the  widow  of  John  Rylands,  by  >^om  it  was 
erected,  equipped,  and  liberally  endowed  as  a  manorial  to  her  late 
husband,  whose  name  it  perpetuates. 

There  is  little  glamour  of  romance  about  the  life  (A  the  man  to 
whose  memory  this  library  is  dedicated.  It  was  a  life  of  hard  work, 
frugality,  and  persistent  endeavour,  which  enabled  him  to  climb,  step 
by  step,  to  the  almost  unparallelled  position  which  he  ultimately 
attained  in  the  Manchester  trade. 

Bom  at  St  Helens  on  the  7th  of  February,  )  60 1 ,  and  educated  at 
the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town,  Jt^n  Rylands  early  displayed 
an  aptitude  for  trade.  After  carrying  on  a  small  weaving  concern  of 
his  own,  he  entered  into  partnership,  when  barely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  his  two  elder  brothers,  Joseph  and  Richard.  Their  father  joined 
them  in  1619,  when  the  firm  of  Rylands  &  Sons  was  established, 
with  its  seat  of  operations  at  Wigan.  John,  the  youngest  partno*, 
occupied  himself  in  travelling  for  orders  until  1 623,  when  he  opened 
a  warehcHise  for  the  firm  in  Manchester,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
range  of  warehouses  in  New  High  Street  Business  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  1625  the  firm  became  merchants  as  well  as  manufactures. 
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Joscf^  and  PUchard  retired  from  the  business  about  1839,  and  upon 
the  deadi  of  their  father,  io  July,  1847,  John  became  sole  proprietor  oE 
the  undertaldng. 

]<Aai  Rylands  was  endowed  with  that  abounding  energy  coupled 
widi  sagad^  and  finandat  ability  which  enabled  him  to  tiun  to  good 
account  many  an  enterprise  that  other  men  had  been  unable  to  develop 
aud  which  they  had  regarded  as  worthless.  By  men  of  affairs,  with 
whom  he  did  bumess,  he  was  looked  upon  as  vary  astute  and  far  seeing. 
He  took  up  me  enterprise  after  another  and  made  of  each  an  upward 
step  in  his  careo',  which  was  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  alt 
his  undertakings  he  was  a  tremendous  w<N:ker.  Not  only  was  he  a 
great  organiser  and  administrator,  he  was  also  a  remarkable  judge  of 
men,  and  by  surrounding  himself  with  men  t^  character  and  ability 
who  were  able  to  as»st  him  in  his  numerous  enterprises,  he  built  up 
the  immense  bunness  concern  with  which  his  name  is  still  associated. 

John  Rylands  was  of  a  peculiarly  retiring  and  sensitive  dispodtion, 
and  {Jways  shrank  from  public  office  of  any  kind,  although  he  was  not 
by  any  means  indifferent  to  public  interests.  When  die  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  was  mooted  and  there  seemed  doubt  as  to  the  ways  and 
nteans  for  the  enterprise,  betook  up  £30,000  worth  of  shares,  increas- 
ing his  contribution  when  the  project  appeared  again  to  be  in  danger. 
His  diarities  were  numerous  but  unobtrusive.  Among  other  benefac- 
boai  he  established  and  maintained  orphanages,  homes  for  aged  gentle- 
Wfxnen,  a  home  of  rest  for  ministers  of  slender  means,  and  he  provided 
a  town-hall,  b^s,  lilnrary,  and  a  coffee-house  in  StretfcH'd,  the  village, 
near  Manchester,  in  which  he  resided  for  so  many  years.  His  bene- 
factions to  the  poor  of  Rome  were  so  liberal  as  to  induce  the  King  of 
Italy  to  decorate  him  with  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

For  many  years  he  employed  competent  sdiolars  to  prqure  special 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  religious  works,  which  he  printed  for  free  dis- 
tribution.  These  include  :  The  Holy  BiUe  ananged  in  numbered 
paragraphs  :  a  large  quarto  volume  of  1 272  pages,  first  issued  in 
1663,  with  an  excellent  topical  index  extending  to  272  pages,  and  of 
which  two  subsequent  editions  wov  printed  in  1876  and  1886  respec- 
tively. Diodad's  Italian  Bible,  similarly  arranged  and  indexed,  was 
printed  for  distribution  in  Italy.  Ostervald's  French  Testament,  ar- 
ranged on  a  amilar  plan,  was  also  printed  for  distribution  in  France. 
"  Hymns  <^  the  Church  Universal,  with  prefaces,  annotations,  and 
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index« : "  a  volume  in  roy.  8vo,  of  604  pages,  which  was  issued 
in  1685,  is  a  selection  tram  a  collection  of  60,000  hymns  made 
by  Mr.  Rylands,  which  is  presoTred  in  the  librjiry  in  thirty-four  folio 
volumes,  with  a  manuscript  index  extending  to  nine  volumes  of  hke 
dimensions. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Rylands  took  an  interest  in  all  that  related  to 
literature,  but  the  absorlxng  cares  of  business  necessarily  prevented 
him  from  living  as  much  as  he  would  have  wished  among  books.  He 
was  always  ready,  howevo*,  to  extend  his  help  and  encouragement  to 
students.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  adding  to  the  studies  of  the 
poorer  Free  Church  ministers  gifts  of  books  which  were  beyond  their 
own  slender  means  to  provide,  but  which  were  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  trend  of  modem  religious  thought,  since,  in  many 
cases,  they  were  stationed  in  rural  districts  remote  from  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  hbrary. 

When,  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Rylands,  which  took 
place  on  the  1 1  th  of  December,  1 868,  Mrs.  Rylands  found  herself  en- 
trusted with  the  disposal  of  \m  great  wealth,  ^e  resolved  to  com- 
memorate the  name  of  her  husband,  by  dedicating  to  his  memory  an 
institution  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  learning,  which  ^ould  be 
placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  dty  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
varied  activities  and  triumphs,  ^le  recalled  the  little  library  at 
Longford  Hall,  Stretford,  which  Mr.  Rylands  had  watched  over 
with  so  much  care,  and  which  in  its  time  and  measure  had  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  many  a  struggling  minister.  She  also  remembered 
how  great  an  interest  he  had  taken  in  theological  studies,  and  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  establish  a  library  in  which  theology  should  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  where  the  theological  student  should  find  all  the 
material  necessary  for  his  study  and  research.  It  was  intended  to  be 
a  religious  foundation  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  words.  There  were 
to  be  no  sectarian  limitations  to  vex  the  students  who  should  come  to 
read,  no  "index  expurgatorius *'  to  exclude  from  the  shelves  any 
author  who  might  happen  to  propound  theological  views  contrary  to 
those  held  by  the  founder. 

With  this  idea  of  the  library  in  view,  Mrs,  Rylands,  in  1 689, 
entered  upon  the  collection  of  standard  authorities  in  all  departments 
of  literature,  and  in  the  year  1890  the  erection  of  the  present  building 
was  commenced  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 
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The  scheme  was  conceived  in  no  dbttow  spirit  Mrs.  Rylaods 
was  a  w<Mnan  of  catholic  ideas,  and  allowed  the  purpose  she  had  in 
view  to  mature  and  hiictify  as  time  went  on.  It  was  fortunate  that 
she  proceeded  in  a  leisurely  manner,  since  various  unf<xeseen  circum- 
stances helped  to  give  a  ^pe  to  the  contemplated  memorial,  which 
neither  she  nor  anyone  else  could  have  anticipated. 

Whilst  the  building  was  riang  fr<»n  the  grcnind  books  were  being 
accumulated,  but  without  oslmtalion,  and  few  people  were  aware  that 
a  great  lib'ary  was  in  process  of  fcHrmation. 

The  only  interruption  of  the  perfect  quiet  with  which  this  project 
was  pursued,  occurred  in  1 892,  stHne  two  years  aker  the  builders  had 
commenced  their  work  of  construction,  when  there  came  to  Mrs. 
Rylands  an  c^portuoity  tA  giving  to  this  memorial  a  grandeur  which 
at  first  had  not  been  contemplated.  In  that  year  it  was  announced 
that  Earl  Spencer  had  decided  to  dispose  (A  that  most  famous  of  all 
private  collections  "  The  Althorp  Library  ".  Lord  Spencer  wisely 
stipulated  with  the  agent,  that  a  purchaser  should  be  found  for  the 
collection  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  obviate  its  dispersal  in  all  directions. 
For  some  time  diis  object  seoned  to  be  impossible  of  realisation,  but 
when  the  matter  wasbrcHight  to  the  notice  oi  Mrs.  Rylands  ^e  recog- 
nised that  the  possession  of  such  a  collection  would  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  her  deagn,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
milUon  of  money  she  decided  to  become  the  purchaser. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  diis  famous  collection  had  been 
saved  from  the  disaster  of  dispersal,  and  was  to  find  a  hcMne  in 
Manchester,  a  great  sigh  of  relief  went  up  all  over  the  country.  The 
nation  was  relieved  to  know  that  so  many  of  its  [»iceless  literary 
treasures  wa«  to  be  secured  for  all  time  against  the  risk  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  puUic  ^irit  which  Mrs.  Rylands  had  manifested  was 
greeted  with  a  chorus  of  grateful  approbation. 

Although  the  Althorp  Library,  which  consisted  of  rather  more 
than  40,000  volumes,  is  but  part  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  which 
to-day  numbers  upwards  of  230,000  volumes,  it  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  most  splendid  part  Renouard,  the  French  bibliographer, 
described  it  as  "  The  most  beautiful  and  richest  private  library  in 
EUirope,"  and  another  writer  has  spoken  of  it  as  "  a  collection  which 
stands  above  all  rivalry  ".  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  collection 
of  early  printed  books,  which,  in  point  of  condition,  is  pr<^bly  with- 
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out  rival,  thanks  to  the  bodc-loving  and  sdiolarly  instincts  possessed 
by  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  the  founder  of  the  tflirary  at  Althorp, 
who  for  something  like  forty  years  haunted  the  salerooms  and  book- 
seiio^'  shops  throughout  Europe  in  his  eagerness  to  enrich  his  collection 
with  whatever  was  fine  and  rare. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  a  collection  of  books  had  been  acquired 
for  Manchester  which  in  many  res[>ects  was  unrivalled,  the  possession 
of  which  gave  to  the  dty  a  distinction  enjoyed  by  few  others.  In 
doing  this  Mrs.  Rylands  held  enlarged  the  scope  of  ha*  original  pUn, 
and  decided  to  establish  a  lilu-ary  that  should  be  at  once  "  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  lov«-  of  rare  books,"  and  a  "  Hve  library  "  for  the 
stimulation  of  learning,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  whether  in  the  departments  of  theology,  philo- 
sophy, history,  i^l(dogy,  literature,  art,  or  bibliography,  where  students 
would  find  not  merely  the  useful  appliances  for  carrying  on  their  work, 
but  an  atmosphere  with  a  real  sense  of  inspiration,  which  would  assist 
them  to  carry  it  on  in  the  loftiest  spirit 

In  this  great  metropolis  of  the  North  of  England,  which  had 
already  placed  itself  in  the  front  rank  of  cities  which  are  true  cities, 
which  had  raised  itself  to  a  poution  tA  eminence  amongst  the  uni- 
versities of  the  world,  and  had  ccane  to  be  regarded  as  an  imp<»tant 
centre  of  intellectual  activity,  a  place  was  already  open  for  such  an 
institution,  and  in  a  short  time  it  gained  a  rq>utation  that  it  might  have 
taken  a  century  or  perhaps  centuries  to  acquire,  if  ever  it  could  have 
been  acquired  at  all,  had  it  begun  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  it  received  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  scholars 
of  the  country,  and  sfH-ang  as  if  by  magic  into  a  high  place  among  the 
great  libraries  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  world. 

Tho'e  is  a  vast  diffomce  between  a  bequest  and  a  bestowal,  but 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  in  the  same  terms,  although  in 
reality  there  is  a  moral  distinction  between  the  two  which  compels  us 
to  put  them  in  altogether  different  classes  of  action.  A  benefactor 
\^o  gives  her  money  while  Aie  lives  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  one 
who  resorts  to  testamentary  methods  to  dispose  of  it 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  wants  to  build  a  library  or  similar 
institution  will  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  by  letting 
somd>ody  else  build  it  after  be  is  dead.  This  was  not  the  view  held 
by  Mrs.  Rylands,  she  preferred  to  build  during  her  lifetime,  and  gave 
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personal  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  schone,  being  ever  ready  to 
aooept  new  ideas  and  to  adjust  herself  to  them. 

After  ten  years  <^  loving  and  anxious  care  the  building  was  ready 
(«*  occupation.  Only  those  who  were  associated  with  Mrs.  Rylands 
know  how  much  ^  put  into  those  ten  years.  From  the  vety  incep- 
ticHi  of  her  scheme  she  took  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  it,  devoting 
almost  all  her  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  it  Not  only  every  detail 
in  the  construction  of  the  building,  but  every  other  detail  of 
the  scheme  in  general,  was  carried  out  uad«r  her  personal  supo-- 
yvion.  Nothing  escaped  ha:  scrutiny,  and  it  would  be  imposnble  to 
say  how  many  admirable  features  were  the  result  of  her  personal 
suggestion.  No  expense  was  spared.  The  architect  was  commissioned 
to  design  a  building  whidi  should  be  an  ornament  to  Manchester,  in 
the  construction  o(  which  only  the  best  materials  should  be  employed, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  stone-mason,  sculptor,  metal-worker, 
and  wood-carver  have  conspired  under  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
and  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  founder,  to  construct  a  building  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  [Hiceless  collection  of  treasures  which  it  was 
intended  to  house,  and  one  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  com- 
petent authorities  as  one  of  die  finest  specimens  of  modem  Gothic 
architecture  to  be  found  in  this  or  in  any  country. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  Octobo-,  1899,  diat  this  building  and  its  con- 
tatts  were  formally  dedicated  to  the  public,  in  the  presence  of  a  lat^e 
and  distinguished  gathering  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  in- 
augural address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  I^.  Fairbaim,  Principal  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford — an  address  in  every  sense  worthy  of  a 
great  occadon,  from  which  a  few  passages  may  be  apprc^riately 
quoted  : — 

"  It  would  have  been  a  comparatively  simple  and  easy  thing  for 
Mrs.  Rylands,  out  of  her  large  means,  to  set  aside  a  sum  ample  nioug^ 
to  build  this  edifice,  to  equip  and  endow  this  institution.  She  had 
only  to  s^ect  an  architect  and  choose  a  lit»arian,  to  summon  to  ha 
side  ministers  and  agents  capable  of  carrying  out  her  will,  saying  to 
diem  :  '  Hoe  is  money,  spend  it  in  the  princeliest  way  you  can,  and, 
if  more  be  needed,  more  will  be  at  your  command '.  But  she  did  not 
so  read  her  duty.  The  ideal  created  in  her  imagination,  by  the  memory 
and  character  of  her  husband,  was  one  she  alone  could  realise.  And 
she  proceeded  to  realise  it,  with  the  results  that  we  this  day  behold. 
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NoduDg  was  too  immense,  or  too  intricate  to  be  mastered,  nodiing 
was  too  small  to  be  overlooked.  Tbe  andiitect  has  proved  hims^  a 
genius.  He  has  adorned  Manchester,  he  has  enriched  Ejigland  with 
one  of  die  most  distiaguished  and  the  most  perfect  ardiitectural  achieve- 
ments of  this  century.  .  .  .  The  library  will  be  entided  to  take  its 
place  among  the  deathless  creations  of  love.  To  multitudes  it  will  be 
simply  the  John  Rylands  Library,  built  by  the  munificence  of  his 
widow.  .  .  .  But  to  the  few,  and  those  the  few  who  know,  it  will 
for  ever  remain  the  m<»t  marvellous  thing  in  history,  as  die  tribute  of 
a  wife's  admiration  of  her  husband,  and  her  devotion  to  his  memory. 
The  opening  of  this  litvary  calls  for  national  julnlation.  All  citizens' 
who  desire  to  see  England  illumined,  reasonable,  right,  will  rejoice 
that  there  came  into  the  heart  of  one  who  inherited  the  wealth  of  this 
great  Mfuichesto'  merchant,  the  desire  to  create  (or  him  so  seemly  a 
monument  as  this.  It  stands  here  fidy  in  a  dty  wha%  wealth  is  made, 
to  hdp  to  promote  the  culture,  to  enlarge  the  libo'ty,  to  confirm  the 
faith,  to  illumine  the  way  of  its  citizens,  smalt  and  great" 

At  the  conclusion  of  diis  ceremony  Mrs.  Rylands  was  summoned 
to  the  Town  Hall  to  receive  die  freedom  <A  the  City  oi  Manchester, 
as  the  highest  distinction  that  it  is  in  the  power  oi  the  city  audiorities 
to  bestow. 

The  scroll  on  which  the  freedom  of  the  City  was  presented  records 
the  resolution  of  the  City  Coundl  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  That  the  membors  t^  this  Council  desire  to  express  dieir  oi»nion 
that  the  powers  accorded  to  them  hy  law  for  the  recognition  of  eminent 
services  would  be  fittingly  exercised  by  conferring  upon  Mrs,  Enriqueta 
Augustina  Rylands  the  freedom  of  the  City — the  hi^wst  distincbon 
which  it  is  their  privilege  to  bestow.  Mrs.  Rylands  is  distinguished 
and  honoured  by  the  community  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
she  has  founded  and  dedicated  to  the  public,  and  enshrined  in  a 
beautiful  and  costly  edifice,  a  noble  library  for  the  promotion  of  study 
and  the  pursuit  of  learning  ;  for  the  lai^  collection  of  books  formed 
by  ho'self,  and  especially  for  its  enrichment  by  the  addition  of  the 
cel^rated  Althorp  Library,  purchased  from  E^rl  Spencer ;  for  the 
exceptional  service  thus  roidered  by  preventing  this  invaluable  library 
fi-om  being  removed  hom  Elngland  ;  for  the  important  fadlities  she 
has  thus  atforded  to  the  student  of  bibliographical  research  by  bringing 
together  so  many  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  of  literary  treasures 
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as  will  make  Manchester  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  scfaolors  througb- 
out  the  world  ;  for  the  enlightened  wisdom  hy  which  this  valu- 
able propertjr  will  be  invested  b  tnutees,  its  govenunent  entrusted 
to  chosen  representatives,  and  its  management  haaed  on  broad  and 
liberal  [vinciples.  The  Council,  in  recognition  (A  these  and  other 
eminent  services,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  Honorary  Freedom  of 
Boroughs  Act,  1665,  confer  i^ton  Mrs.  Enriqueta  Augustma  Rylandi, 
the  honorary  freedom  of  the  City  of  Manchesto*,  and  hereby  admit  ber 
to  the  honwary  freedom  of  the  City  of  Manchester  accordin^y.' 

The  silver  casket  enclosbg  the  scroll,  which  was  handed  to  Mrs. 
Rylaods  on  die  occasitm  of  ber  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  City, 
has  quite  recently  been  presented  to  the  Governors  for  preservatitHi  in 
d)e  library  in  perpetuity,  through  the  intervention  of  the  present  Lord 
Mayor  (Alderman  William  Kay),  1^  the  family  of  die  late  Mr. 
Stepboi  Joseph  Tmnant,  the  brother  <^  Mrs.  Rylands,  into  whose 
possession  it  passed  at  thi  death  c^  his  sister. 

Mn.  Rylands'  liberality  was  not  by  any  means  oHifined  to  the 
library.  When  the  Whitworth  Hall  was  built  for  the  Owens  College, 
by  the  late  Chancellor  Copley  Christie,  Mrs.  Rylands  crowned  the 
benefaction  by  the  gift  of  a  6ne  organ,  ^^^lich  was  ready  for  use, 
when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  perfumed  the  opening  cere- 
mony on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1902.  It  dbould  be  mentioned  that  the 
celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Owens  College  had  been  deferred 
for  a  year  until  the  building  (rf  the  hall  was  finidied. 

On  the  day  following  the  opening  ceronony  a  number  of  honwary 
d^pves  were  conferred  to  mark  the  cel^ation  <^  the  Jubilee,  when 
Mrs.  Rylands  recuved  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lett's,  at 
die  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univosity,  in  the  person  of  E^rl 
Spencer,  whose  library  she  had  been  the  means  of  bestowing  on 
Manchesto*. 

Mrs.  Rylands  was  presented  to  die  ChancellcH-  in  the  following 
terms  of  appreciation,  by  the  late  Professes  A.  S.  Wilkins : — 

'*  I  present  Mrs.  Rylands,  who,  with  splendid  munificence,  has 
gathered  in  Manchesto*  a  magnificent  library  as  the  most  fitdng 
memorial  for  one  who  cared  much  that  the  best  books  should  be 
accessible  to  all,  who  laid  down  the  rules  for  its  government  with  far- 
sighted  sagacity,  who  endowed  it  lavishly,  and  who  is  never  weary  of 
adding  to  its  treasures  with  a  watchful  and  discriminating  generoMty." 
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Mr*.  RylaDds*  interest  in  the  library  did  not  end  with  the  erection 
and  eququnent  of  the  building.  She  endowed  it  with  an  annual 
bcome  for  its  maintenance  and  extension,  and  again  and  again  when 
rare  and  costly  books  or  collections  of  books  came  into  the  market, 
wluch  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  (Htlinary  income  of  the  library  to 
secure,  she  readily  and  generously  found  the  money  for  their  purchase 
if  only  she  could  be  assured  that  the  usefulness  of  the  library  would 
be  enhanced  by  dieir  possesion.  Never  has  the  philosophy  of  large 
giving  had  a  better  illustratioo. 

In  the  month  of  August,  190).  anodmr  instance  of  the  munificence 
of  the  founder,  and  of  her  continued  into-est  in  the  library  was  made 
pubUc,  with  the  announcement  that  the  celebrated  collection  of  illumi- 
nated and  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  E^arl  of  Crawford,  num- 
bering upwards  of  six  thousand  items,  had  been  acquired  for  a  sum  little 
less  than  that  paid  (or  the  Althorp  collection.  Hie  purchase  came  as 
a  great  surprise  to  all  but  a  very  few,  (or  the  negotiations  had  been  con- 
ducted in  th^  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  which  was  characteristic 
oi  alt  Mrs.  Rytands*  actions. 

The  importance  of  this  addition  to  the  library's  resources  cannot  be 
overestimated,  snce  it  gives  to  it  a  position  with  regard  to  Oriental  and 
Western  manuscripts  nmilar  to  that  which  it  previously  occupied  in 
respect  of  early  printed  books  through  the  possession  of  the  "  Althorp 
Library,"  ftx'  just  as  the  distinguishing  mark  o(  that  collection  was  to  be 
found  in  the  early  printed  books,  so  the  manuscripts  famed  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Lindeaana  ". 

In  order  that  the  value  and  contents  of  the  collection  ^ould  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Mrs. 
Rylands  generously  undertook  to  defray  the  cost  of  cataloguing  it  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  its  importance.  To  this  end  2UTangements 
w«e  entered  into  with  a  number  of  leading  scholars  to  deal  with  manu- 
scripts in  thdr  own  special  line  of  research,  and,  iJthough  sev^al  of 
these  catalogues  have  since  appeared,  and  others  may  be  expected 
shorUy,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Rylands  did  not  live  to  see  this 
part  of  ho'  scheme  carried  through. 

From  first  to  last  Mrs.  Rylands'  interest  in  the  library  was  unfiagg- 
ing.  Until  widiin  a  few  weeks  of  her  death  she  was  making  purchases 
of  manuscripts  and  books,  and  one  of  her  hist  cares  was  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  rapid  ^tension  of  the  library,  so  diat  the  work 
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ihouid  in  no  wise  be  hampered  for  want  of  space.  A  fine  nte  adjoin- 
ing  ^  library  had  been  acquired,  and  it  was  her  iotention,  had  ^e 
bved,  to  erect  thereon  a  store  building  that  would  provide  acctHnmoda- 
tioo  ioF  at  least  half  a  milUon  volumes.  Unfortunately  death  intervened 
before  the  arrangements  in  pursuance  of  her  intentions  could  be  com- 
pleted. 

Tliere  are  those  who  believe  that  institutions  of  this  character  grow 
of  diemselves  when  once  started.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea  which, 
fortunately,  was  not  ^ared  by  Mrs.  Rylands.  She  reaUsed  very  fully 
diat  they  do  not  grow  of  themselves,  ^t  they  must  be  made  to  grow, 
and  ^t  money  is  the  only  fertiliser  that  is  of  any  use. 

Mrs.  Rylands'  death  occurred  on  the  ^  of  February,  1908,  to  the 
irreparable  loss  not  only  of  the  institution  which  she  had  founded,  but 
to  the  entire  dty  of  Manchester. 

In  her  will  Mrs.  Rylands  made  additional  provision  for  the  upke^ 
and  develoinnent  of  the  library,  v/hich  has  enabled  the  trustees  and 
governors  to  administer  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  lofty  ideals  of 
die  founder. 

Id  addition  to  the  monetary  bequests,  Mrs.  Rylands  bequeadied 
to  die  library,  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  engravings  in  her  residence 
at  Longford  Hall,  numbering  several  thousand  volumes,  many  of  wfiich 
woe  of  great  importance.  Tliese  she  had  gathered  round  her  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  ho*  life  not  alone  for  her  own  pleasure,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  enrichment  of  the  library. 

Hithoto,  our  remarks,  of  necessity,  have  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  Mrs.  Rylands*  relations  to  the  library,  which  iAk  looked 
npon  with  pardonable  pnde  as  her  great  achievement  But  h^  muni- 
ficence did  not  end  th«'e,  nor  with  her  gifts  to  numerous  otho-  public 
objects  io  which  ^e  took  a  keen  interest  Tlie  full  extent  of  ho* 
benefactioas  will  probably  never  be  known.  She  was  naturally  re- 
served, and  delighted  to  do  good  by  stealth,  but  those  who  take  an 
active  part  in  charitable  work  in  Manchester  could  testify  to  her  un- 
failing readiness  to  asnst  any  good  cause  of  which  she  approved.  She 
did  not  simply  give  money  out  of  her  great  wealth,  she  also  gave  care, 
thought,  and  attention  to  all  that  she  was  interested  in. 

Personally,  Mrs.  Rylands  was  little  known,  ^e  shrank  from 
publicity,  she  kept  no  diary,  and  left  only  a  few  scattered  notes  which 
cfNild  be  employed  as  aids  to  memory,  but  whatev^  material  there 
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was  ID  writiog  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  committed  to  ^  flames 
by  her  express  directbn.  She  was  a  wcmiaQ  of  very  matlced  iJnlity 
and  of  great  determinatioa.  and  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  assist- 
ing her  in  any  of  her  numerous  and  absorUng  interests  can  testify  to 
her  wonderful  business  capadty,  and  to  her  mastery  of  detail  She 
possessed  truly,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree  "die  genius  of  taking 
pains". 

The  propaty  was  vested  in  a  body  of  nine  trustees,  to  hold  office 
continuously,  with  power  to  611  any  vacancies,  as  they  should  occur, 
by  the  vote  of  the  survinng  membm  of  the  Trust ;  whilst  tfie  ad- 
nunistration  of  die  library  was  oitrusted  to  a  council  of  eighteen 
governors,  consisting  of  ten  representatives  of  the  Univenaty  and  City 
of  Manchester,  and  certain  other  bodies  which  are  not  local  in 
character,  and  eight  co-opted  %ovenum  appointed  by  the  council  under 
r^ulations  prescribed  in  die  constitution. 

Of  the  nine  trustees  originally  apponted  by  Mrs.  Rylands  only 
two  survive  :  Sir  Adcjphus  William  Ward,  die  Master  iA  Peteihouse, 
Cambridge,  and  Sir  Evan  Spicer.  J.P.  The  present  board  connsts  ctf 
the  two  ccntinuiDg  trustees,  and  the  biUowing  mendxrs :  Gorard  N. 
Ford,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Sar  Alfred  I-lopkinson,  K.C,W.  Arnold  Linnell,  Esq^ 
Sir  Hiomas  T.  ^ann,  J.P.,  The  Marquis  of  HartingtcMi,  The  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  P.C,  and  Sk  Hairy  A.  Miov,  F.RS. 

Of  the  a^teen  governors  forming  the  first  council,  who  were  also 
af^nted  1^  Mrs.  Rylands,  only  two  survive  :  Professor  T.  F.  Tout, 
F.B.A.,  and  Professtx'  A.  S.  Peake,  D.D.  The  [Hcsent  council  ■ 
constituted  as  follows :  Sic  Henry  A.  Miers,  F.RS.  (Chairman), 
Sir  Thcnnas  T.  Siann,  J.P.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Gerard  N.  Ford,  Elsq., 
J.P.  (Hon.  Secretary),  Professor  C  H.  Herford,  LittD..  Professor 
L.  E.  Kastner,  W.  Marsden,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Henry  Plummer,  Esq., 
J.P,  Sir  William  Stephens,  J.P.,  Professor  T.  F.  Tout,  F.B.A.. 
Pn^essor  Charles  E.  Vau^ian,  LittD.,  who  are  representative 
governors,  and  the  following  co-opted  members :  the  I^ght  Rev. 
Bishop  E  Knox,  D.D.,  die  Rev.  George  Jackson,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  K. 
Mackintosh,  D.D.,  die  Rev.  J.  T.  Marshall,  D.D.,  Professor  A. 
S.  Peake,  D.D.,  Sir  Alexander  Porter.  J.P.,  die  Rev.  F.  J.  Powicke, 
Ph.D.,  and  die  Rev.  J.  E  Roberts,  D.D. 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  Council  was  William  Linnell,  Esq., 
cne  of  the  oiiginal  Trustees  and  a  Life-Governor,  who  had  been 
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doaely  uiociated  with  Mn.  RyUnds  from  the  ioceptioD  of  hor  Kheme, 
and  Tendered  very  valuable  assutance  in  connection  with  the  buildiag 
and  organisatioD  of  the  library  down  to  the  time  oi  his  death,  v^iick 
took  place  in  1901.  He  was  uicceeded  by  Alderman  Harry  Raw- 
■OD  from  1901  to  1903  ;  by  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson.  ICC,  from  1903 
to  1918;  by  Sir  George  W.  Macalpine.  J.R,  from  1918  to  1920  ; 
and  by  Sir  Henry  A.  Miers,  F.RS.,  nnce  1920. 

The  first  ocaqwnt  of  the  office  of  HauH-ary  Treantrer  was 
Stephen  Joaeph  Tennant,  Eiq.,  the  brother  tA  Mrs.  Rylandi,  who, 
also,  from  the  inception  erf  the  scheme  was  closely  associated  with  hit 
sister,  and  served  Att  lUirary  with  untinng  devotim  until  withm  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1914.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas  ThomhiU  Sheum,  J.P. 

Hie  f^.  J.  W.  Kiddle,  one  of  the  Trustees  luid  Governors,  was 
the  first  Honorary  Secretary,  an  office  which  he  omtiaued  to  fill  until 
his  dea^  in  191 1,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gerard  N,  Ford,  Esq., 

jp- 

in  additioo  to  the  aboTe-lumed  membera  of  the  Tnut  and  Council, 
the  foUowing  have  been  actively  asBodated  with  the  adminiatiation  of 
the  Ubrary.  either  as  Trustees  or  Govemon,  during  the  respective 
periods  covered  by  the  years  indicated  within  the  brackets  after  thdr 
names :  The  Rcr.  Principal  W.  F.  Adeney,  D.D.  (Governor,  1904- 
1913);  Sir  WilEam  H.  Bailey  (Governor,  1899-1913);  the  Rm. 
C.  L  Bedale  (Governor,  1917-1919);  William  Camelley,  Esq. 
CTmstee  and  Governor,  1899-1919);  Lord  Cozens-Haldy  of 
Ledieringsett  (Trustee,  1899-1920)  ;  PirokssorT.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
LUD.,  etc  (Governor,  1909-1915);  J.  Arnold  Green,  Esq.  (Go- 
vonor,  1899-1901  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  GoueU  Green,  D.D.  (Trustee, 
1 899- 1 90S)  ;  H.  A.  Heywood,  Esq.  (Governor,  1919)  ;  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  E.  U  Hidu.  D.D.  (Governor,  1905-1910 ;  the  Rev. 
Sihester  Home  (Trustee,  1899-1914);  Professor  Victor  Kastner 
(Governor,  1907-1909);  John  E.  King,  Esq.  (Governor,  1899- 
1903):  the  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  D.D.  (Governor,  1899-1904); 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  (Governor,  1899-1910); 
Professor  James  Hope  Moulton,  LittD.,  etc.  (Governor,  1904- 
1917);  J.  Uwis  Paton,  Esq.  (Governor,  1913-1917);  the  Rev. 
Marshall  Randies,  D.O.  (Governor,  1899-1904)  ;  Reuben  Spencer, 
Esq.  (Trustee,    1899-1901)  ;    Professor  J.  Strachan,    LittD.,    etc 
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(Gorernor.  1903-1907);  the  Rev.  A.  W.  H.  Streuli  (Govenwr. 
1899-1913)  ;  AiaennaD  Joseph  Thompson.  LLD.  (Governor,  1899- 
1909);  Sir  Waiiam  Vaudrey.  J.P.  (Governor,  1899-1911);  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  J.  £.  H.  Welldon,  D.D.  (Governor.  1910-1916); 
Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  LittD..  etc  (Governor.  1699-1903);  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  James  Wilson.  D.D.  (Governor.  1899-1903). 

The  Corp<»-ation  of  Manchester  have  the  right  to  app<»nt  two  of 
the  representative  governors,  but  the  Ubrary  is  in  nowise  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  MunicipaUty,  nor  does  it  derive  any  hoandal  support 
from  die  dty ;  its  income  is  derived  hvm  endowments  {wovided  by 
the  founder,  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  national  trust.  The 
conditions  under  which  p>enmssion  to  read  therein  is  granted  are 
exactly  umilar  to  those  which  obtain  at  the  British  Museum.  Indeed, 
the  aim  of  the  governors,  from  the  very  outset,  has  been  to  build  up  a 
refa«nce  and  research  library  for  the  North  of  England  on  the  lines 
of  the  great  national  institution  at  Bloomsbury. 

It  is  gratifying  therefore  to  be  able  to  report  that  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  use  made  of  the  library  during  ^  period 
covered  hy  this  review  is  the  large  amount  of  original  research  which 
has  been  conducted  l^  students,  not  only  from  the  home  univa-sities, 
Iwt  also  by  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  activities  the  du^  of  the 
library  to  scholarship  has  been  recognised,  and  the  governors,  with  a 
hbaal  interpretation  of  thdr  responsiluHty  to  learning,  have  realised 
that,  whilst  it  is  thdr  primary  duty  carefully  to  preserve  the  books  and 
manuscripts  entrusted  to  their  care,  yet  the  real  importance  of  such  a 
coUection  rests  not  alone  upon  the  number  (a  the  rarity  of  the  works  of 
which  it  is  composed,  but  upon  the  use  which  is  made  of  them.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  library  be  worthy  of  its  history. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  possession  of  so  great  an  inheritance  of 
literary  treasures  should  cause  the  library  to  become  a  place  of  pdgiim- 
age  for  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  service  of  learmng,  as 
well  as  for  the  lovers  of  rare  books.  From  the  first,  however,  it  has 
been  the  steadfast  aim  of  the  governors  to  make  it  an  efficient  working 
library  for  students,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  they  have  developed 
the  collections  by  the  provision  of  the  best  literature  in  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
liWary.  so  as  to  excite  and  diffuse  a  love  of  learning,  and  at  the 
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same  time  asast  the  original  investigatioas  and  efforts  of  those  who 
nught  devote  diemselves  to  the  pursuit  of  some  special  branch  of 
study. 

This  design  has  been  consistently  followed  without  any  material 
change  snce  the  day  of  its  inauguration.  It  has  remained  only  to  build 
up  the  collections  along  lines  which  have  already  been  fruitful  of  good 
results,  and  as  a  consequmce  the  library  has  quicLly  and  almost  im- 
paceptibly  developed  into  an  admirable  laboratory  for  historical  and 
literary  investigation. 

In  the  early  years  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  were  many 
lacunn  in  the  library's  collections,  but  every  effort  has  heai  employed 
gradually  to  reduce  their  number,  and  with  gratifying  success.  In  this 
respect  we  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  readers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  pointed  out  the  library's  lac^ 
of  important  audiorities  in  their  special  lines  of  research.  Suggesttoa 
of  this  or  of  any  Idnd,  which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  library, 
have  always  been  both  in^ted  and  welcomed,  and  have  received 
pranpt  and  sympathetic  attention. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  briefly  to  refer  to  the  help 
and  guidance  which  the  officials  are  constantly  called  upon  to  render, 
not  only  by  personal  attention  in  the  library  itself,  but  also  in  response 
to  writtm  requests  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Such  services  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  reliable  statistical  statement,  but  they  bear  fruit  in 
die  grat^  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  to  the  library,  which 
constantly  find  expresaioa  in  the  foot-notes  and  prefaces  to  published 
wcH'ks,  and  in  [vesentation  copies  of  the  works  containing  such  ac- 
knowledgments. 

The  governors  also  considered  it  desirable  to  give  to  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  to  those  who  had  not  yet  discovered  the  delights 
and  advantages  of  litorary  study,  or  who  had  only  a  casual  acquain- 
tance with  books,  opportunities  for  forming  some  idea  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  collections  and  of  the  possibilities  of  usefulness,  which 
the  library  offered. 

Therefore,  vrith  the  object  of  providing  the  means  for  fostering 
such  interest,  and  of  making  the  resources  of  the  library  better  known, 
provinon  was  made  in  the  planning  and  equipment  of  the  building  for 
exhibitions  and  public  lectures,  by  the  installation  of  ten  exhibition 
cases  in  the  main  library,  which  is  situated  on  the  first  floor,  and  of 
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two  lecture  halls  on  the  ground  floor,  the  larger  intended  (or  public 
lectures,  the  smaller  (or  lecture  demonstrations. 

One  o[  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  endeavour  to  popularise 
die  library,  in  the  best  sense  o(  that  term,  was  by  the  ar-  exhiBI- 
rangement  o(  exhibitions,  which  have  since  come  to  be  T"'0'^S. 
regarded  as  (me  of  the  permanrat  features  tA  the  library's  work.  They 
are  designed  to  reveal  to  visitors  smnetbing  of  the  character  of  the  col- 
lections which  have  made  the  library  famous  in  the  v/cdd  of  letters, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  have  helped  to  make  Manchester  a  centre 
of  attraction  (or  scholars  (mn  all  parts  <^  the  world. 

Among  the  subjects  with  which  these  exhibitioDs  have  dealt,  the 
following  may  be  mentioDed :  "  The  Art  and  Craft  of  die  Screws 
and  IHuminatorsof  the  Middle  Ages"  ;  "The  Beginnings  of  Books"  ; 
"The  History  of  the  Transmissiffli  of  the  Bible  (rom  the  Earliest 
Times  "  ;  "  Books  and  Broadsides  illustrating  the  History  <A  Print- 
ing ";  "  Origmal  Editions  of  the  Works  o(  John  Milton  "  ;  *'  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Editions  of  the  Works  of  Dante  AUghieri  "  ; 
"  Origmal  Editions  <A  the  Principal  English  Classics  "  ;  "  Medieval 
Manuscripts  and  Jewdled  Book  Covers "  ;  and  "  The  Works  ui 
Siakespeare,  his  Sources,  and  the  Writii^  of  his  Principal  Contem- 
pfflraries". 

In  connection  with  each  exhibition  it  has  beoi  customary  to  issue 
a  descriptive  hand-book,  which  usually  contains  an  historical  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  dealt  with,  a  list  of  the  [Hindpal  wwks  bearing  upon  it 
v^ch  may  be  consulted  in  the  lilnary.  and  facsimiles  of  title-pages  or 
charactoistic  pages,  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  exhilnts.  These 
hand-books,  which  often  extend  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages,  are 
prepared  widi  the  greatest  posnble  care,  and  are  calculated  to  be  of 
permanent  value  to  students. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  large  number  of  people,  including  groups 
of  students,  who,  with  evident  enjojrment  and  avowed  benefit,  have 
viated  these  extuUtions,  as  well  as  from  the  appreciative  notices  whidi 
have  appeared  in  die  press,  the  object  which  we  had  in  view  has  been 
abundantly  realised. 

Interest  in  the  library  has  also  been  fostered  by  means  of  public 
lectures.     The  first  series  was  arranged  in  1 90 1 ,  and  dealt   puBLlC 
exdusivdy  widi  die  history  and  scope  of  the  institution.    LECTURES. 
This  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  sesaon  by  a  series  on  "  Books 
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and  dieir  Makers  ".  Such  vras  the  success  oF  diese  «q>erimeiits  that 
a  more  ambitious  scheme  was  entered  upon,  and  in  each  of  the  subse- 
quent seventeen  years  a  syllabus  has  been  arranged,  which  has  in- 
chided  the  names  of  scholars  of  the  highest  eminence,  v/ho  have  gladly 
responded  to  the  invitation  extended  to  them  to  lecture  upon  the  sub- 
jects  of  which  they  are  the  recognised  authorities.  In  die  course  of 
these  lectures  new  theories  and  discoveries  have  oftoi  been  advanced, 
whidi  were  calculated  to  impart  a  fresh  stimulus  to  study  in  their  re- 
flective fields  (^  research.  The  iecture-room  has  generally  bera  filled 
to  overflowing,  with  an  audience  which  was  at  once  responsive  and  in- 
paring,  and  on  numerous  occasions  large  numbers  have  been  unable 
to  gain  admission. 

The  object  of  these  lectures,  as  ab«ady  stated,  is  to  stimulate  in- 
toest  in  the  library  and  in  the  hi(^  branches  of  literature,  and  each 
lecture  is  made  the  occasion  fcH*  reminding  the  audience  of  this  fact  by 
directiDg  Mention  to  the  available  sources  of  information  upon  the 
subject  dealt  with. 

Another  department  of  work  which  has  met  with  encoura^ng  sue- 
cess  is   represented   by   the   bibliographical   and   other   demon- 
demoDtirations  fa:  organised  parties  of  students  from  the  yjoNS 
Universitv,  the  traimnscoUeffes,the  technical  and  second-   to  STU. 

J,  -_o  o— .  ■     .«       1  DENTSAND 

ary  schools,  and  other  smuiar  mstitutions  m  Manchester   CRAFTS- 
and  the  neighbouring  towns.  ^^' 

As  a  rule  tbe  demonstration  deals  with  die  author  or  subject, 
sometinies  a  period  oi  histwy  or  of  literature,  whidi  has  been  the 
theme  of  class  study  during  the  term.  Such  subjects  as  "  Tlie  Be^- 
nings  of  Lito-ature,"  "  The  Beginnings  of  Printing,"  "  The  Books  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  "The  Revival  erf  Learning,"  "The  Elarly  Seltle- 
ment  of  America,"  "  The  BiUe  brfore  Printing,"  "  The  Printed 
EJigUsh  Bi>le,"  "Aldus,"  "Chaucw,"  "Widif,"  " Shake^ieare," 
"  Dante,"  and  "  Milton  "  have  each  in  turn  been  dealt  with  in  diis 


These  parties,  which  consist  of  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
students,  have  been  acc(Hnmodated  in  one  of  the  lecture  Tooaa,  around 
tables  upon  which  the  manuscript  and  other  material  for  the  demon- 
stration had  been  arranged. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  nothing  will  hdp  a  student  to  ap- 
preciate the  reality  underlying  the  great  names  erf  literature  or  histwy 
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like  a  personal  introducdon  to  the  original  editions  of  dior  works,  or  to 
the  most  authoritative  material  bearing  upon  die  subject  In  dealing 
with  andent  histtxy,  for  example,  to  be  able  to  show  a  group  of  tablets, 
consisting  of  letters  of  the  time  of  Hammurabi  or  Abraham,  a  pro- 
clamation of  Nebudiadnezzar,  the  writing  tablets  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Consuls,  or  a  papyrus  document  written  during  the  lif^ime  of  our 
Lord,  is  to  make  histwy  live.  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  to  be  able 
to  show  cc^es  of  the  actual  editions  of  the  boob  to  which  Shakespeare 
must  have  had  access,  and  which  he  drew  upon  in  tttc  writmg  of  his 
plays,  or  of  the  original  edititms  of  lus  own  works,  is  to  impart  a  sense 
of  perscmal  acquaintance  with,  or  a  vivid  impmaion  <A  the  writer, 
which  not  only  intensifies  the  student's  love  tot  the  particular  sub- 
ject, but  stimulates  an  interest  in  the  many  valuable  collections  which 
the  library  possesses,  and  in  that  way  lays  a  foundation  for  future 
study. 

On  several  oraasions,  at  the  request  of  the  Head  Teachers* 
Association  and  the  Teachers'  Guild,  modd  demonstrations  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  given  to  large  parties  of  teachers,  who  have 
repressed  appreciation  of  this  method  of  utiUsing  the  resources  of  the 
liWary.  opening  out,  as  it  does,  vistas  of  usefuhiess  not  hitherto  con- 
templated  by  them. 

Groups  of  craftsmen  connected  with  the  printbg,  book-binding,  and 
other  trade  societies,  have  also  had  lecture  demonstrations  arranged  for 
them  upon  such  subjects  as  writing,  printing,  bookrillustration,  and 
book-bindbg,  which,  to  judge  from  thedr  expressions  of  grateful  ap- 
preciation, have  envied  them  to  carry  away  a  new  conception  of  the 
digni^  and  possibilities  of  the  particular  craft  to  which  they  belonged. 

Fr<Hn  the  educalitHial  point  of  view,  the  library  has  achieved  a 
gratifying  measure  of  success  by  means  of  diese  exhibitions,  lectures, 
and  demonstrations,  since  many  of  die  schools  and  colleges  have 
been  avowedly  aided  in  their  work,  and  have  been  drawn  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  institution.  Not  only  so,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge,  the  in- 
terest of  the  casual  visitor  has  also  ripened  into  a  desire  to  become  a 
regular  reado',  with  the  avowed  object  of  following  up  lines  of  study 
suggested  to  them  in  the  course  of  some  lecture  or  demonstration. 

In  the  year  1910  the  governors  wisely  decided  to  instal  a  photo- 
graphic studio  with  a  complete  and  up-to-date  equipment  <rf  apparatus, 
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anJ  thdr  action  has  been  abundandy  justifiec)  by  the  results  already 
obtained.    This  new  department  is  haugbt  with  possibilities  of  world- 
wide bene6t,  (or  it  has  made  it  possiUe  to  render  to   pHOTO 
gdtoUrs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  mort  valuable  asast-   GRAPHIC 
ance,  by  (umi^ting  them  with  photogr^>hed  facsimiles  of 
pages  insta  some  <A  the  rarer  printed  Ixx^  and  manuscripits.     Again 
and  again,  in  the  case  of  requests  for  transcripts  and  collatioas  of  pas^- 
ages  frcHD  some  important  text  in  the  possession  of  the  library,  it  has 
been  found  possible,  at  small  cost,  to  provide  a   photograph  or  a 
rotofp:aph  of  the   passage  required,  which  was  at  once  more  trust- 
worthy and  more  acceptaUe  than  the  best  hand-made  transcript  could 
poss2>ly  be. 

With  the  object  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  advanced  study 
which  the  Blxary  offers,  every  attentiiHi  has  been  paid  to  equiP- 
tbe  improvement  of  the  equi[»nait,  e^jecially  in  die  gallery  *^^^'^- 
alcoves,  which  are  now  reserved  for  students  who  are  conducting 
^Mcial  research.  This  accommodation  is  much  coveted  by  readers, 
in  consequence  t^  the  greater  hreedom  from  distrac^on  which  it  offers, 
and  also  because  each  alcove  is  furnished  with  a  small  standing-[»«ss, 
in  v^iich  they  may  keep  out,  from  day  to  day,  the  works  ^^lich  they 
require  for  oHitinuous  study.  These  seats  are  allotted  to  students  in 
tbe  order  (^  their  ^plication,  and,  as  a  rule,  for  the  whole  of  the 
session.  Indeed,  such  has  beoi  tbe  increasing  danand  for  than  during 
die  last  few  years,  that  invariably  every  seat  has  been  allotted  before 
the  sc88i<Hi  <^>ens.  This  constant  stJidtude  on  tbe  part  of  the 
governors  for  die  comfort  oi  readers  has  evoked  expressions  of  un- 
qualified gratitude  and  ap^xedabon. 

Throughout  the  period  covered  by  tbe  war  die  service  of  the 
library  was  maintained,  as  nearly  as  posable,  at  the  the  UB- 
regular  level  of  its  efficiency,  in  ^te  of  the  absence  <^  DURING 
eleven  members  of  the  staff  who  enlisted  in  H.M.  Fotccs,  THE  WAR. 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  in  response  to  the  call  of  King  and 
Country.  This  continuance  of  die  service  was  rendered  possiUe  by 
tbe  loyal  and  untiring  devotion  of  diose  officials  who,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  were  exempt  frcHn  active  military  duties. 

It  is  true  that  several  important  pieces  of  work,  which  were  in  con- 
templaticm  at  the  outbreak  <A  war,  bad  to  be  set  aside  in  consequence 
of  die  absence  <^  so  large  a  [voportion  of  tbe  staff,  but  that  was  not 
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to  be  woodered  at,  for  plans  concaved  in  time  of  peace  naturally 
cfiange  and  shrink  under  the  strain  and  stress  of  war. 

Of  the  members  of  the  staff  already  referred  to  as  having  be«i  absent 
on  active  service,  ten  returned  to  duty,  glad  to  exchange  life  in  the  anny 
for  the  peaceful  atmosfJiere  of  the  library,  but  we  have  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  Captain  O.  J.  Sutton,  M.C.,  whose  deadi  d^nives  the  library 
of  a  trustworthy  and  valued  asaataot,  who  had  been  associated  with 
die  institution  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration  until  he  was  called  up 
(or  active  sovice  in  August,  1914. 

One  [Mece  of  war-work,  to  which  the  governors  may  point  with 
pardonable  pride,  is  represented  by  the  asastance  which    re^qj^ 
die  library  has  been  able  to  render  to  the  authorities  of   structioN 
die  Univernty  of  Louvain  in  their  heavy  task  of  making   LOUVAIN 
good  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  war,  by  providing  them 
with  the  nucleus  of  a  new  library  to  replace  the  famous  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  whtdi  had  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  August,  1914. 

Within  (our  mondis  of  the  perpetration  of  that  wanton  act,  the  new 
library  was  already  rising,  phoenix-like,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one, 
as  a  result  of  the  scheme  of  replacement  which  grew  out  o(  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  govonors  to  give  some  practical  expression  to  their 
deep  feelings  of  empathy  with  the  authorities  of  Louvain.  Thia  they 
felt  could  best  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  gift  oi  books,  and  forth- 
with the  offer  of  an  initial  group  of  200  volumes  was  made. 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  acknowledged  as  the  first 
contribution  which  had  been  effectually  made  to  the  future  library  of 
Louvain,  but  as  Belgium  was  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  members  of  the  University  were  scattered  and  in  exile, 
the  governors  were  requested  to  house  their  gift  until  such  time  as  the 
country  had  been  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  invaders,  and  the 
Univeraty  bad  been  repatriated. 

Having  gladly  undertaken  this  service,  it  occurred  to  the  governors 
that  there  must  be  many  otha*  libraries  and  learned  institutions,  as  well 
as  private  individuals,  who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  shar- 
ing in  such  a  project,  and,  with  a  view  of  inviting  their  co-opa'ation, 
an  announcement  was  made  in  the  subsequent  issue  of  dus  BULLETIN 
(which  appeared  in  A^nil,  1915)  of  our  wilUngness  to  be  re^nsible 
for  the  custody  of  any  suitable  w(H*ks  which  might  be  entrusted  to  us 
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(or  the  purpose.  We  also  announced  our  int^don  of  priming  a 
Te^ster  of  the  various  contributors,  widi  an  exact  description  of  their 
gifts,  for  ix«sentation  widt  the  books  when  the  appropriate  time 
should  arrive,  to  serve  as  a  pomanent  record  of  this  united  effort  to 
repair  at  least  some  of  the  damage  which  liad  been  wrought  l^  die 
war. 

Our  appeal  met  with  an  immediate  and  generous  response,  which 
has  ctmtinued  unabated  throughout  the  six  years  that  have  elapsed 
ance  it  was  first  made  puUic  One  of  the  most  pleaang  features  of 
the  response  has  been  that  all  classes  of  the  community,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  as  well 
as  in  several  of  the  allied  aod  neutral  countries,  have  participated  in  it 
Many  of  the  gifts  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  sanctity  of  a  sacrifice, 
ance  they  conrist  of  treasured  possesaons  which  had  been  acquired  by 
struggling  students  through  the  exorcise  of  economy  and  self-denial. 

EaHy  io  1916  a  national  committee  was  formed,  upon  the  in- 
itiative of  the  Preadent  and  Secretary  of  the  British  Academy,  to 
co-operate  with  die  governors  in  the  development  of  the  sch«ne  which 
they  had  already  inaugurated.  Tliis  resulted  in  a  new  impulse  being 
given  to  the  movement 

Reports  of  progress,  coupled  with  new  appeals  for  help,  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin,  widi  en- 
couraging results.  In  one  of  our  appeals  we  explained  that,  whilst 
keeping  in  view  the  general  character  of  the  library  which  we  had  in 
contemplation,  we  were  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  English  scholarship,  in  odier  words  diat 
its  equipment  should  include  the  necessary  materials  for  research  on 
the  history,  language,  and  Uterature  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
contributions  which  British  scholars  have  made  to  other  departments 
of  learning.  The  attainment  of  that  object  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  ready  and  generous  co-operation  of  many  of  the  learned 
societies,  univeruties,  university  presses,  and  leading  publishers. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  a  letter  received  in  April  last,  from  Professor  A.  van 
Hoonacker,  in  which  he  refors  to  the  character  of  the  British  contri- 
bution in  the  following  tenns  : — 

"...  The  restoration  of  our  library  is  progressing  splendidly,  and 
it  is  grati^ng  to  acknowledge  for  us  that  the  most  valuable  contributions 
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by  far,  are  diose  of  our  English  friends.  Our  dtht  of  gratitude 
towards  die  Rylands  Library  is  very  great  indeed  and  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Our  lilH'ary  will  be  a  histwical  monument  in  a  special 
way  :  it  is  going  to  be  (or  its  best  part  an  Elnglisb  library." 

Throughout  the  six  years  during  which  the  scheme  has  been  in 
operalioa,  gifts  of  books,  in  large  «■  in  small  consignments,  have  been 
reaching  us  almost  daily.  In  order  to  obviate  the  risk  <^  havbg 
collectiona  of  volumes  dumped  upon  us  indiscriminately,  we  have  been 
careful  to  invite  prospective  donors  to  send  to  us,  in  the  first  instance, 
lists  of  the  works  they  desired  to  c^er,  so  that  we  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  re^iectfully  dedining  anything  deemed  to  be  unsuitable, 
or  of  which  a  copy  had  already  been  contributed  by  some  other  donor. 
In  diis  way  we  were  able  to  secure  (or  our  friends  at  I^ouvain  a  really 
live  ccJIectioa  of  books,  embracing  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  yrctk  of  receiving,  r^inding  or  rewiring  such  vcdumes  as 
were  not  quite  sound  in  their  covers,  regbtering,  cataloguing,  repacking, 
and  making  them  ready  (or  shipm^it,  invcJving.  as  it  did,  a  (ormid^le 
amount  of  correspondence,  in  additicHi  to  the  other  operations  r^erred 
to,  has  been  at  times  a  serious  tax  upon  the  resources  of  ^  library, 
but  the  work  has  been  regarded  as  a  labour  of  love  by  the  various 
members  o(  tht  staff  who  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  and,  thanks  to  their 
loyal  and  at  times  self-sacrificing  devotion,  the  project  has  been  carried 
through  to  a  successful  issue,  witliout  any  serious  interference  with  the 
r^vhur  routine  and  service  of  the  lifxary. 

In  January,  1919,  not  only  was  Bdgmm  (reed  from  the  hateful 
[nresence  oi  the  invaders,  but  die  Univeraty  of  Louvain  was  repatriated 
l^  the  rtfura  of  the  authorities  to  the  devastated  scene  o(  their  ionaer 
activities  and  triumphs,  there  to  assemble  thor  scattered  students,  to 
resume  their  accustomed  work,  and  to  take  a  prominently  active  part 
in  the  immediate  business  oi  effecting  a  transition  to  a  peace  footing, 
as  well  as  in  die  educational  and  other  schemes  of  reconstruction  which 
woe  already  taking  shape. 

If  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  organisation  of  any  University 
is  a  library,  it  was  not  surprismg  to  leam  that,  in  the  absence  of  tliis 
essential  part  of  the  University's  equipment,  the  work  of  the  students 
during  the  first  session  o(  tbdr  revival  liad  been  seriously  hampered. 
Fortunately  this  was  a  defideocy  that  was  remedied  during  the  ensuing 
sessitm.     Temporary  fiewiset  were  secured  to  serve  as  library  and 
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reading-rooin  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  lilxary  building,  and  it 
was  our  privilege  to  assist  in  the  furnishing  of  the  shelves  mth  an 
up-to<late  coUectioii  (J  bo<^  designed  to  meet  the  imtnediate  require- 
mcnti  of  tiaS  and  students. 

As  evidence  (^  the  success  of  this  scheme  it  needs  only  to  be  stated 
that,  aoce  Dec«nbar,  1 9 1 9,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  transferring  to 
Louvain  443  cases,  containing  no  fewer  than  35,639  volumes,  forming 
the  splendid  collection  <£  bodes  v^iich  had  been  gradually  accumu- 
lated here  m  the  John  Kylands  Library  as  the  outcome  of  these 
oxnlMned  efforts. 

There  are  stilt  several  thousands  of  volumes  either  in  hand  or 
under  promise  for  the  next  shipment,  so  that  a  total  of  at  least  40,000 
volumes  is  within  a^t,  and  (or  this  we  renew  our  thanks  to  all  who 
have  in  any  way  asasted  us  to  realise  this  successful  issue  to  our 
icheme. 

From  Ae   beginning  of   their  administration  of   the   library   the 
Governors  have  recognised  the  advantages  of  employing   puBLECA- 
the  printing  press  for  dissoninating  information  concerning   ^'^'^S- 
its  varied  contents,  in  order  that  scholars  throughout  the  world  should 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  something  of  dieir  character  and  impor- 
tance. 

To  tins  end  they  have  sanctioned  the  production  of  a  number  oi 
catalogues  and  other  publications,  many  of  which  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  subjects  with  which 
th^  deal. 

It  should  be  p(»nted  out,  however,  that  the  first  publications  to  be 
issued  in  connection  with  the  library,  were  prepared  and  printed  at 
the  expense  of  Mrs.  Rylands,  and  were  ready  for  distrifHition  im- 
mediately after  the  inauguration  ceremony  had  talcen  place. 

They  connsted  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manu- 
scripts" with  whidi  the  lilx'ary  commenced  its  career,  fcvming  three 
vtJumes  in  quarto;  a  special  "Gitalogue  of  the  Books  Printed  in 
EJigland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Books  in  English  Printed 
Atn-oad,  to  the  Year  I640,"inone  volume  uniform  with  the  aforesaid 
general  catalogue ;  and  a  sumptuous  folio  volume  furnished  with 
twenty-six  collotype  facsimiles  and  many  engravings,  in  which  the 
collection  of  EngUsh  Bibles  printed  between  1525  and  1640  are  fully 
described  from  the  bibliographical  standpMnt 
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The  first  publication  to  be  issued  under  the  aiufiices  erf  the  governors, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  and  amfa^ious  catalogues  hithesto 
puUiahed  by  the  library,  was  issued  in  1909,  vniex  the  tide  "  Cata- 
logue of  the  Demotic  Papyri  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,**  by  F.  LL 
Griffith,  in  3  vols^  4to.  It  was  the  first  issue  of  the  series  of  descrip- 
tive guides  or  catalogues  to  die  collection  of  Oriental  and  Western 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  lilxBry,  but  it  was  somediing  man 
than  a  catalogue,  since  it  included  collotype  facsimiles  of  the  whole  of 
the  documoits,  with  tranditerations,  complete  translations,  valuable 
introductions,  very  full  notes,  and  a  glossary,  representing,  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  scholars,  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Demotic  hith^o  publidied.  It  was  the  result  of  nearly  ten  years  of 
penistoit  labour  on  the  part  tA  the  editor,  who  was  at  that  time 
Reader  in  ^yptology  in  the  Universi^  of  Oxford. 

This  was  followed  in  die  same  year  by  die  "  Catalogue  of  Coptic 
Manuscripts  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,"  by  W.  E.  Crum,  in  one 
volume  uniftxm  with  the  former.  In  this  also,  many  of  the  texts  were 
refH^uced  in  extenso,  and  in  facsimile.  Tlie  collection  includes  a 
series  of  private  letters  considerably  older  dian  any  hithoto  known  in 
Coptic,  in  addition  to  many  manuscripts  of  ^eat  histtKical  and  theo- 
lo^cal  interest 

In  1911  the  first  volume  appeared  of  die  "  Catalogue  of  Greek 
Papyri  ..."  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt,  which  dealt  with  the  literary 
texts  in  the  collection.  These  texts  were  reproduced  in  extenso, 
snne  of  than  in  facsimile,  and  comprise  many  interesting  Biblical, 
Htur^cal,  and  clasacal  papyri,  ranging  from  the  third  century  B.C  to 
the  nxth  century  A.D.  Included  are  probably  the  earliest  known  text 
of  the  "  Nicene  Creed,"  also  one  of  the  eariiest  known  vellum  codices, 
containing  a  ccmsiderable  fragment  of  die  "  Odyssey,"  probably  <A  die 
last  decades  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  whic^  b  included  amongst 
the  papyrus  documents  with  whidi  its  date  and  E^gyptian  provenance 
naturally  associate  it 

The  second  volume  of  this  catalogue  appieared  in  1913.  It  dealt 
with  the  documents  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods,  and  was 
compiled  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt  J-  de  M.  Johnson,  and  Victor  Martin. 
The  volume  runs  to  upwards  of  500  pages,  and  deals  widi  400  papyri, 
connsting  mainly  of  non-litaary  documents  of  an  official  or  legal  char- 
acter, as  distinguished  from  die  literary  documents  forming  the  subject 
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maXter  of  the  first  volume.  The  chief  interest  coitres  in  the  desoip- 
tkm  (^  the  coUectioD  of  carbonised  pai^  from  Tlimuia,  which  were 
found,  without  doubt,  in  the  ruined  buildings  of  Tell  Timai,  paitty 
cicavsted  1^  die  Egypt  ExploratioD  Fund  during  1892-93,  the 
dumbers  of  which  w«re  found  choked  by  a  medley  of  decayed  rolls, 
and  it  is  intoesting  to  learn  that  the  documents  printed  in  this  volume 
fonn  (he  largest  body  yet  published  from  that  source.  The  students 
<A  New  Testamrat  Greek,  and  of  the  histmy  of  the  poiod  covered 
by  tlus  group  of  documents,  eq>ecially  in  relation  to  law,  economics! 
and  taxation  in  Egypt  during  the  Roman  occupation,  will  find  a  mass 
oi  useful  information,  not  only  in  the  documents  themselves,  but  in 
the  e^ustive  and  illuminating  notes  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 
In  the  same  year  (1913),  another  into-esting  quarto  volume  made 
its  ai^>earani^  undo*  the  title  :  "  Sumerian  tablets  from  Umma  in  the 
JcJui  Rylands  Library,"  transcribed,  transliterated,  and  translated  by 
C  L.  Bedale.  This  volume  was  of  considerable  intoest,  since  it  made 
available  for  study  the  first  batch  of  tablets  from  this  particular  site  at 
Umma,  which  had  been  acquired  for  die  library  scsne  years  earlier  at 
■  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Professor  Hogg  and  Canon  Jt^ns.  The 
work  of  editing  the  collection  was  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Pro- 
fessor Hogg,  but  death  intervened,  and  Mr.  Bedale,  who  succeeded 
him  as  ledurer  in  Assyriology  at  the  University  of  Mancheider,  very 
gladly  undertook  the  tadc  with  the  assistance  of  Canon  Johns,  produc- 
ing a  [»ece  of  work  which  reflected  credit  not  cHily  upon  die  editor, 
but  also  upon  the  library. 

In  1909  a  series  oi  r^>rints  was  commenced  which  was  to  be 
known  as  the  "  John  Rylands  Facamiles,**  the  object  of  which  was  to 
make  mtxe  readily  accessible  to  students,  by  means  of  faithful  (ac- 
amile  rqxoducticais,  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the 
rarer  books  and  [vints  which  are  in  the  possesion  of  the  ]ibrary,  and 
also  to  avert  the  disasto-  and  loss  to  scholar^p  involved  in  the  de- 
atructioD  l^  fire  or  othowise  of  such  unique  and  rare  literary  treasures, 
vdien  thqr  have  not  been  multiplied  by  some  such  method  of  rqiro- 
ducdon. 

Tlie  first  work  to  be  treated  in  this  way  was  the  "  Propositio 
Johannia  Russell,  printed  by  William  Caxton,  circa  A.D.,  1476," 
edited  with  an  introductkni  by  Henry  Guppy.  The  Ubrary  copy  of 
this  tract  of  six  printed  pages,  from  which  the  facsimile  was  prepared. 
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was  for  many  yean  conndered  to  be  unique.  Since  then,  however, 
another  copy  has  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Leicesler 
at  Holidiam  Hall.  It  connsts  of  the  Latin  oration,  pronounced  by 
the  Chancellor  of  England,  on  the  investiture  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  in  Fdiruary,  1469,  and  is 
printed  in  the  second  bunt  of  tjrpe  employed  by  Caxton. 

The  second  issue  appeared  in  the  following  year  (1910),  and 
conasted  of  a  reproduction  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  sole  surviving 
copy  of  a  quaint  little  rhyming  primer,  which  had  the  laudable  object 
of  instructing  the  young  in  the  names  of  trades,  professions,  ranks,  and 
common  objects  of  daily  life  in  thor  own  tongue.  The  lists  were  rhymed, 
and  therefore  were  easy  to  commit  to  memny,  and  they  are  pervaded 
by  a  certain  vein  of  humour.  The  tide  of  the  volume  is  as  follows  : 
"  A  Booke  in  Elnglysh  Metre,  of  ^e  Great  Marchaunt  man  called 
'  Dives  Pragmaticus '  .  .  .  1 563."  It  was  edited  with'an  introduction 
by  Percy  E.  Newberry  ;  and  remarks  on  the  vocabulary  aod  dialect 
with  a  glossary,  by  Henry  C.  Wyld. 

The  third  issue,  which  appeared  also  in  19(0,  was  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  tract  on  the  Pestiloice,  of  nine  leaves,  written  by  Benedict 
Kanuti,  or  Knutsson,  Bi^p  of  Vasteraa,  of  which  three  separate 
editions  are  known,  but  only  one  ct^y  of  eadi  is  believed  to  have 
survived.  There  is  no  indication  in  any  edition  of  the  place  of  print- 
ing, date  or  name  of  printo*,  but  they  are  all  printed  in  one  of  die 
first  types  employed  by  William  de  Machlinia,  who  prmted  in  the 
dty  (rf  London  at  the  time  when  William  Caxton  was  at  the  most 
active  period  of  his  carea  at  Westminster.  The  title  of  the  work  is 
as  follows  :  "  A  Iritel  Soke  the  whiche  traytied  and  reherced  many 
gode  tlunges  necessaries  for  the  .  .  .  Pestilence  .  .  .  made  by  the 
Bishop  <A  Arusiens  .  .  ."  [1485].  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
Guthrie  Vine. 

The  fourth  publication  (A  this  series  to  make  its  appearance,  in 
1915,  was  a  pcHifolio  of  facsimiles  of  eight  early  engravings,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  library,  under  the  title :  "  Woodcuts  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  in  the  John  Rylands  Library.  .  .  .  With  an  intro- 
ductioD  and  descriptive  notes  by  Campbell  Dodgson."  Two  of  the 
woodcuts  dealt  with  are  of  exceptional  interest,  and  have  been 
known  and  celdirated  for  a  century  and  a  half,  but  had  not  hitherto 
been  reproduced  in  a  satisfactory  and  trustwcHihy  manner  by  any  of 
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the  modern  photo-mechanical  processes.  The  two  woodcuts  r^rred 
to  represoit  "  St  Christopher  "  and  "  The  AimuDciatioQ,"  Ae  (onner 
<^  which  has  acqtnred  a  great  celebrity  by  reason  (A  the  unquestioned 
^Bie  (1423)  which  it  bean,  and  which  until  recently  gave  it  the  un- 
challenged position  of  the  first  dated  woodcut  These  two  have  beoi 
reproduced  in  the  exact  colours  of  the  originals  as  well  as  in  riodO' 
chrome.  Tlie  metal  dotted  print  of  die  '*  Passion  "  scoie  is  probably 
the  finest  extant  example  of  this  description  of  engraving.  Indeed,  all 
die  engravings  refHtxIuced  are  said  to  be  unique; 

The  govemws  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  Dodgson,  the  recognised  authority  on  such  matten,  in  the  pre- 
paration f^  die  text,  since  the  presmce  of  his  name  on  the  title-page 
gives  at  race  an  authority  and  distinction  to  the  vcJume. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  Latin  ManuscriplB," 
comfnled  by  Dr.  M.  Rhodes  James,  will,  it  u  hoped,  be  in  circulation 
by  the  time  these  pages  are  in  [dnt  This  catalogue  was  commenced 
many  years  ago,  in  the  first  place  by  arrangement  mdi  the  EaH  of 
Crawford,  and  later  under  a  new  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Rylands, 
the  ytorV  oa  which  has  been  continued,  in  the  intervals  of  a  very  busy 
Hk  by  E)r.  James.  Tlie  manuscripts  described  in  this  first  instalment 
of  the  catalogue  comprise  183  rolls  and  codices.  Th^  include  die 
small  group  contained  in  the  Althorp  Library,  in  addition  to  the  Craw- 
ford collection,  and  a  certain  number  of  items  which  have  since  been 
acquired  fran  the  Phillipps  and  other  sales. 

The  first  volume  will  contain  the  catalogue  propa*,  which  extends 
to  400  pages,  w^st  die  second  will  consst  of  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative set  of  about  200  facsimiles  <rf  characteristic  pages  of  die 
manuscripts  dealt  with. 

The  first  volume  oi  the  new  and  standaid  edition  of  the  *'  Odes 
and  Psalms  of  SoltMnon,"  edited  by  Dr.  I^del  Harris  and  Dr.  A. 
Mtngana,  appeared  in  1916.  It  furnished  for  the  first  time  a  facsimile 
of  the  original  Syriac  manuscript  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Jc^n 
Rylands  LiWary,  accompanied  by  a  retranscrihed  text  widi  an  attached 
critical  apparatus. 

This  was  followed  in  1 920  by  the  seomd  volume,  which  com- 
pnaa  a  new  translation  of  the  "  Odes  "  in  English  versides,  with  brief 
comments  by  way  of  elucidation,  an  exhaustive  introduction  dealing 
with  the  variatbns  of  the  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the 
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ori^nal  language,  the  probable  epoch  of  their  oHnpodtioa,  thdr  unity, 
the  stylistic  method  of  thor  fint  writer,  die  accessory  patristic  testi- 
toooies,  a  sununary  oi  the  most  important  criticisms  that  have  appeared 
since  its  &rst  publication  in  1909,  a  comfJete  biUiography  of  the 
sul^ect,  and  a  glossary  c^  the  text 

[a  1917  there  were  republished  in  one  volume,  under  die  title 
"The  Ascent  of  Olympus,"  four  interesting  articles  l^  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris  on  the  Greek  cults,  which  had  appeared  at  intervals  in  the 
Bulletin.  They  were  r^uUiihed  as  nearly  as  possiUe  in  their 
original  form,  but  with  some  correctioaB,  ocpanaons,  justifications,  and 
iuJ<£tionaI  illustrations. 

Another  volume  which  attracted  great  attention  and  elicited  a 
good  deal  of  healthy  critidBm  at  die  time  oi  its  appearance,  in  the 
eariy  part  <^  1918,  consisted  of  an  elaboration  of  three  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  John  Rylands  Library  1^  Prc^ssor  G.  Elliot  Smith,  on 
**  The  Birth  of  Aphrodite,"  "  Incense  and  LibatioDS,"  and  "  [)ragons 
and  Rain-gods,"  u^iich  make  a  substantial  volume  of  250  pages,  with 
numerous  illustratioQs,  undo*  the  title  <^  "  The  Evolution  of  die  Dragon". 

Two  pieces  oi  pioneer  work  were  carried  out  m  the  course  of 
1909,  vdiich  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  far-reaching  developments. 

Tile  first  marked  a  new  stage  in  library  administration  and  co- 
operation, since  it  was  the  first  catalogue  of  its  kind  to  appear  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  It  consisted  of  a  "  Classified  Catalogue  of  Works 
on  Architecture  and  die  Allied  Arts  in  the  Principal  Libraries  of 
Manchester  and  Salford,"  edited  conjointly  by  the  Librarian  and  Sub- 
L3>rarian,  for  die  }<Aat  Architectural  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
University  and  die  Manchester  Elducation  Committee.  It  is  a  volume 
oi  336  pages,  in  which  die  main  entries  are  arranged  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  syston  (^  cUsafication,  followed  by  alphabetical  author 
and  subject  indexes.  By  means  of  this  guide,  in  which  the  location 
of  die  various  books  is  clearly  shown,  it  is  possiUe  to  determine  at  a 
glance  whether  any  particular  work  is  contained  in  one  m*  other  of 
die  twelve  principal  libraries  of  the  district,  and  where. 

The  second  of  the  volumes  referred  to  above,  the  "  Analytical 
Catalogue  of  the  Contents  of  the  Two  Editions  of  the  English  Gamer, " 
was  printed  with  the  ol^ect  of  emphasising  the  need  for  analytical 
tivatment  of  composite  woHcs  oi  such  a  character.  It  was  also  in- 
tended to  danoartrate  the  practicalxlity  of  placing  the  work  of  one 
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fibrary  at  the  service  of  other  lilH'ariea  at  a  small  cost,  and  for  that 
reasoo  it  was  printed  in  such  a  way  that  the  aitries  could  be  cut  up 
and  utilised  for  insertion  in  any  cumulative  catalogue.  It  was  also  felt 
tliat  it  wMild  be  of  service  to  the  students  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  our  own  country,  since  it  provides  a  key  to  a  stor^ouse  (^ 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  occasitHial  verses,  which  are  collected  in 
the  "  Gamer,"  and  are  practically  unobtainable  elsewhere. 

Other  publications  have  been  issued  as  occasion  demanded  in  the 
form  of  descriptive  catalogues  of  the  exhibiticHis  which  vren  arranged 
from  time  to  time  in  the  main  library,  uther  to  ngnaltse  the  visit  of 
8«De  learned  society,  or  to  mark  the  commemoraticn  of  some  anniver- 
sary nA  literary  or  historical  interest  These  need  not  be  enumerated 
liere,  as  they  are  briefly  described  in  die  accompanying  list  oi  publica- 
btm%,  together  with  many  other  miscellaneous  items  which  do  not  call 
for  special  mention. 

In  the  year  1903  the  publication  of  the  BULLETIN  OF  THE  JOHN 
RylanDS  Library  was  commenced  with  the  object  of  [xxnriding  a 
medium  of  communication  between  die  library  and  its  readors,  and  at  the 
Nune  time  of  making  dear  to  all  lovers  of  literature  the  great  possibilities 
which  such  a  library  holds  out  It  was  continued  by  annual  issues 
until  1906,  when,  by  reason  <A  the  radgendes  of  otho'  work,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  suspend  publication  until  the  more  urgmt  claims  oi 
die  hWary  had  been  satisfied. 

In  October,  1914,  publication  was  resumed  in  ccmsequence  of  re- 
peated inquiries  for  the  BULLETIN,  which  seemed  to  reveal  the  real 
need  for  some  such  link  between  the  library  and  diose  who  were  in- 
terested in  its  welfare. 

Such  was  the  endiusiaslic  welcome  accorded  to  it  in  its  revived 
fonn,  coupled  with  the  generous  reqwnae  on  die  part  of  scholars  to  our 
appeals  for  help  in  the  shape  of  oHitributions,  that  we  are  encouraged 
to  believe  our  aim  to  secure  for  this  periodical,  by  die  publication  of  a 
regular  succession  of  original  articles,  a  greater  permanence  as  a 
Hterary  Organ,  is  at  least  in  process  of  accomplishment  Many  of 
these  articles  conast  of  daboradons  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  die 
Klxary,  the  importance  of  which  may  be  gathered  by  a  glance  at  die 
aoctHnpanying  list  of  reprints. 

A  certain  numbo:  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  are  either 
in  die  printer's  hands,  ready  for  the  press,  or  in  active  preparabon. 
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The  first  is  *'  A  Catalogue  of  EngUsh  Incunabula  in  the  John 
Rylands  lilxafy  ".  This  will  be  unifonn  ^th  the  catalogues  oi  manu- 
scripts, and  will  probably  extend  to  200  pages.  It  will  consist  of  an 
accurate  bibliographical  description  of  the  Ubraiy's  collection  of 
Ejiglish  books  printed  before  1501,  including  of  course  ^e  sixty 
Caxtons.  It  will  furnish  full  collations,  notes  as  to  provenance,  and 
inodeotally,  each  volume,  by  means  of  this  treatment,  will  be  made 
to  tell  its  own  stwy,  so  often  hidden  in  the  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
colophons  in  ^^lich  the  early  transUt(»s,  edittx^  and  printers  delisted 
to  indulge.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  pages  from  some  of 
the  rarer  items  in  the  collection. 

The  "  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  printed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  of  English  Books  printed  abroad,  between  1474 
and  1640  **  is  also  ready  for  the  printer,  and  work  upon  it  will  be 
conunenced  as  soon  as  ways  and  means  render  it  practicable.  It  is 
calculated  that  it  will  form  two  or  three  quarto  volumes,  uniform  with 
the  preceding  catalogue,  and  will  furnish  complete  bibliographical 
descriptions  of  the  rich  collection  of  books  with  which  it  deals.  It  u 
designed  to  be  of  service  not  only  to  asen  of  the  library,  but  to  biblio- 
graphers and  students  of  English  literature  in  general 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  and  description  of  the  library's 
oJlection  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  upon  which  Dr.  Mingana  is  at  present 
engaged,  many  of  them  have  been  invested  with  a  new  impwtance  by 
reason  of  the  unusual  paleeographical,  and  textual  int«est  which 
they  have  been  found  to  possess. 

One  volume  of  modest  appearance  and  dimensions  has  proved  to 
be  of  quite  exc^Honid  importance,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  follow- 
ing notes.  It  consists  of  an  "  Apology  of  the  Muhamnudan  Faith," 
by  a  learned  Muhammadan  doctor,  named  Ali  b.  flabban  at-Tabari. 

The  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  marked  by  numerous 
apologetic  works  by  Christians  and  Muhammadans,  who  lived  not  far 
frcHn  Baghdad,  the  capital  of  ^'Abbaside  dynasty  of  the  Eastern  caU- 
phate.  The  names  of  Abu  Nuh,  Timotheus  the  Patriarch,  and  Ishak 
al-Kindi,  among  Christian  apologists  are  known  by  all  interested  in 
Oriental  learning.  In  particular  the  "  Apology  of  the  Christian  Faith," 
by  Al-Kindi  can  hardly  be  ignored  by  any  educated  Muslim,  or  by 
any  educated  Christian  living  with  Muslims.  But,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  hitherto  no  such  apology  of  Islam,  of  so  early  a  date,  and  of 
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such  outatanding  impcxtance,  by  a  Muhammadan  has  been  known  to 
exiat  It  is,  thoefcH^,  grahfying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  work 
anular  to  diat  of  Al-lGndi,  has  been  found  in  our  coUectioD.  The 
wc«k  U  oi  first-n^  importance  to  the  Muslim,  and  not  of  leas  im- 
poftance  to  every  Oriental  scholar,  whilst  to  anyone  intorested  in  ' 
theological  questions  it  must  have  an  intoest  It  follows  generally 
the  apology  of  Al-Kindi,  which  the  author  probably  intoided  to 
refute.  The  work  contains  about  130  long  Biblical  quotations  to 
prove  Aie  divine  misaon  of  the  Arabian  prophet  These  quotations 
follow  the  Syriac  vonon  of  the  Bible,  said,  in  the  manuscript,  to  have 
beeo  translated  by  an  unknown  author  called  "  Marcus  the  Interpreter  ". 
If  this  Marcus  may  be  identified  with  the  Marcus  mentioned  in  the 
**  Fthrist "  (p.  306),  and  among  the  writers  preceding  the  time  of  the 
FVophet,  the  book  would  become  of  paramount  importance  for  many 
questioiis  dealing  vnth  the  redaction  of  ^e  Kur'an.  The  Syriac  word 
MsAadAAa,  "  the  Glorious,"  whwever  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  translated  in  Araluc  by  the  word  Muhammad.  It  ia  posmble, 
therefore,  that  the  Prophet  having  heard  this  word  pronounced,  wrote 
(S.  vii,  1 56,  etc.)  that  hia  name  waa  found  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Christians  and  die  Jews. 

Tile  writer  b  the  physician  and  moralist  '  Ali  b.  RaU>an  at-Tabari, 
vAva  died  about  A.D.  864.  He  wrote  his  book  at  ^  request  of  the 
Caliph  al-Mutawakkil  (847-861).  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  A.D.  850. 
The  manuscript  is  a  tranacript  of  die  autograph  of  Tahari  himself,  and 
is  certainly  Uie  most  soiously  written  book  on  ^  apologetic  theme 
seating  in  our  days. 

The  govemnv  contemplate  the  publication  of  editions  of  the 
Aralnc  text,  and  also  of  an  EngUsh  translation,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Mingana.  The  manuscripts  are  ready  for  the  press, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  as  soon  as  conditions 
are  more  favourable. 

Other  catalogues  in  [reparation  are— 

*'  Catalogue  of    Arabic  Manuscripts  (codices).  .  .  ."     By    E)r 
Alphonse  Mingana. 

"  Catalogue  of  Aralnc  Papyri.  .  .  ."     By  Professor  Margoliouth. 

"  Catalogue  of  Peruan  Manuscripts.  .  .  ."     By  Professor  A  f^ 
Nicholson. 

"Catalogue of  Samaritan  Manuscripts. .  . ."    ByDr.  A.  E.  Cowley 
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"Catalogue  of    Sjrriac   Maniucripts.  .  .  .**      By   Dr.   Rendel 

Harris. 
"  Catalogue  of  Greek  Papyri  .  .  .  Vol  3.     DocuniMits  of  the 

ByzantiDe  Period."     By  Dr.  A  S.  Hunt 
The  following  are  the  publications  issued  by  the  Library  between 
1699  and  1920. 

Catalogues  of  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts 
IN  THE  Library. 

Catalogue  of  the  printed  books  and  maniucripts  in  lite  John  Rylanda  Lil»ary. 

1899.     3Tots.     4to. 
Catalogue  of  boc^a  in  the  John  RyUnds  Lihranr  printed  in  England.  Scotland, 

and  Ireland,  and  of  boc^s  in  English  pnnted  abroad  to  the  end  of  the 

year  1640.     1895.     4to,  pp.  iii,  147. 
Catalwue  of  die  G^  mMuiacripts  in  the  John  Rylands  Lilnw-y.     Bv  W. 

E.  Cnnn,  MA.     1909.    4lo.  pp.  xii,  273.     12  plates  of  ncnnules. 
Catalogue  of  the  Demotic  papyri  in  the  John  Rylands  LilM«ry.     Widi  fac- 

mmlesand  complete  translatioos.     By  F.  U.  GriAdi,  M.A      1909. 

3  vols.     4to. 

Vol.1.     Atlas  of  faciumles  in  allotype.     Vol  2.     Udwgr^ibed 
band  copies  of  the  earlier  documents.     Vol.  3.     Key-list,  trans- 
Utions,  commentaries,  and  indexes. 
Calah»ue  of  the  Greek  papyri  in  the  J<^  Rylands  Libraiy.     By  Arduir  S. 

Hunt,  M.A,  Littb.,  J.  de  M.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Victor  Maitm, 

D.  es  L     Vol.  I  :  Literary  texts  (Noa.   1-61).     1911.     4to.  pp.  xii, 

204.     10  plates  of  facsinules.     VoL  2 :  Documents  of  the  Ptolemaic 

and  Roman  periods  (Nob.  62-456).     1916.  4to,  pp.  xx.  466.     23 

plates. 
The  Enslidi  Bible  in   die  John    Rylands   Library,    1525   to    1640.     By 

RiJiard  Lovett      1669.     FoL,  pp.  xri,  275,  widi  26  facsimiles  and 

39  engravings. 

The  John  Rylands  Facsimiles. 

1.  Propositio  Johannis  RusselL     Printed  by  William  CaxbHi,  area  A.D. 

1476.  .  .  .  With  an  introducdon  by  Henry  Guppy,  1909.  6to, 
pp.  36,  6. 

2.  A  booke  in  Englysh  metre,  of  the  great  marchaunt  man  called  "  Dives 

Pragmaticus'  .  .  .  1563.  .  .  .  With  an  introduction  hy  Percy  E. 
Newberry ;  and  remarks  on  the  vocabulary  and  dialect,  with  a  glossary. 
by  H.  C.  Wyld.     1910.    4to,  pp  xxxviii,  16. 

3.  A  htil   boke  die   whiche  traytied  and  rderced  uiany  gode  tbinges 

necessaries  for  the  .  .  .  peAlence  .  .  .  made  Iqr  die  .  .  .  Bisshop 
of  Arusiens  .  .  .  [Loodco,)  [1485?].  .  .  .  With  an  introduction  1^ 
Guthrie  Vine.      1910.     4to,  pp.  xxvi,  16. 
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4.  Woodcutfl  of  the  fifteendi  century  in  the  J<^  Rylanda  Lilxvry.  Repro- 
duced in  facamile.  Widi  «n  introductitxi  and  notes  by  Campbell 
Dodgson,  1915.     Fol.,  10  plates  and  16  pp.  of  text,  in  a  portfotio. 

ExHiBiTEON  Catalogues. 

Citslogue  ol  the  manuscripts,  books,  and  bodc-bindingB  exhibited  at  the  <q>eo- 
ing  of  the  John  Ryjands  Library,  October  6th,  1699.  IB99.  Svo, 
pp.41. 

Tbe  John  Rylands  Library:  a  brief  description  of  the  building  and  its 
contents,  with  a  descriptiYc  list  <^  the  works  exhibked  in  the  main 
Kbrwy.     By  Henry  Guf^y.     1902.     8vo,  pp.  47. 

Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  Kbies  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  illustrating 
me  \aatory  of  the  EnsUdi  Tersitxis  from  Widif  to  tbe  preaent  time. 
Including  the  personaT  copies  of  Queen  EHzabelh,  General  Gofxloo, 
and  Elizabeth  Fry.     1904.     8vo,  pp.  32. 

Catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  books  eiJubited  in  tbe  Jofan  Rylands 
Ljbraiy  on  the  occasim  of  die  vint  of  tbe  National  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches.     1905.     8to,  pp.  36. 

A  brief  historical  descriptico  of  the  J<^  Rylanda  Library  and  its  contents 
widi  catalogue  of  the  selection  of  early  printed  Gredc  and  Ljitin  classics 
exhibited  on  the  occanon  of  the  visit  of  the  Ctasacal  Association  in 
October  MCMVL     1906.     6to.  pp.  89,  with  plalea. 

Catalogue  of  an  ezfaibid<n  of  Kbles  in  the  J<^  Rylands  Library  illustrating 
the  Kistwy  of  the  Engli^  versioas  from  Wictif  to  the  present  time,  in- 
cluding the  personal  ct^es  of  Queen  Elizab^,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
others.     1907.    8vo,  pp.  vii,  55,  with  plates. 

Catalogue  of  the  setectu»  of  books  and  broadsides  illustrating  the  early 
history  of  printing,  eiJiibited  in  tbe  John  Rylands  library  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visil  of  the  Fed«'ation  of  Master  Printers  and  Allied 
Trades  in  June.  MCMVll.     1907.     8vo,  pp.  t.  34. 

Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  principally  Kblical 
and  liturgical,  exhibited  in  the  John  Rylands  Llhniy  on  the  occasion 
oi  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  in  October,  MCMVIII.  1906. 
8to,  pp.  vii,  62,  with  plates. 

Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  in  the  jciia  Rylands  Library  <rf  the  original 
editi«is  of  the  principal  works  of  John  Milton,  arranged  in  celebration 
of  the  tercentenary  c^  bis  Inrtb.     1906.     6vo,  pp.  24. 

Catalogue  of  an  exhilntion  of  the  works  of  Dante  Alighieri,  shown  in  the 
John  Rylands  Utauy  from  March  to  Octob<»-,  MCMIX.  1909. 
8to,  pp.  xii,  55. 

Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  ori^nal  editions  of  the  principal  Englisb 
classics,  shown  in  the  ]ohia  Rylands  Library  from  March  to  Octwer, 
MCMX.    1910.    8to,  pp.  XT,  64. 

CatalfMue  oi  on  exhihitiaa  of  manuscripts  and  printed  copies  <^  the  Scripture*, 
ilinstrating  tbe  histwy  of  the  transmission  <^  the  Bible,  shown  in  tbe 
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JcJiD  RyUnds  Library  from  March  to  Decembo*,  MCMXL  Ter- 
ceatenuy  of  die  "Authorised  Tcrdon"  of  the  Englitfa  Bible:  A.D. 
1611-1911.     1911.    8To.pp.m,  126.  with  plates. 

Catalogue  of  an  exlubitioa  d  mediacTa!  manuscripts  and  jewelled  bode  covers 
ffiown  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  from  January  XII  to  December, 
MCMXII,  including  lists  of  palacographical  w(»Heb  and  <^  historical 
periodicals  in  the  J<mn  Rylands  Library.  1912.  6yo,  pp.  xiii,  134, 
with  plates. 

A  bri^  historical  descriptiMi  <d  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  its  contcnls, 
with  catalogue  <J  a  selection  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books  exhilNled 
oa  die  occasioa  of  the  visit  of  the  Congregatioiial  UnicHi  of  England  and 
Wales  in  October,  MCMXII.  With  aWradons.  Edited  by  Henry 
Gu|^.    1912.    6vo,  pp.  X,  143- 

Cat^ogue  of  an  exhiUlioD  in  die  John  Rylands  Library  oi  the  works  of 
Snake^>eare,  his  sources,  and  die  writings  of  his  principal  contem- 
porariea.  With  an  introductory  ^etch  by  Henry  Gup[^,  and  nxteen 
facsimiles.  Tercentenary  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  April  23rd, 
1916.  1916.  evo,  pp.  xvi,  169. 
—  Second  edition.     1916.     6vo,  pp.  xvi,  169. 

Miscellaneous  Publecations. 

An   analytical  catalogue   of  the   contents   of   the  two  edititxts  of  "An 

EnBlish  Garaer,'  compiled  by  Edward  Arber,  1877-97,  and  rearranged 

under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Seccombe,   1 903-04.     1909.     8vo, 

pp.  vii,  S.  221. 
The  ascent  of  Olympus.     By  Rendel  Harris.     1917.     8vo,  pp.  140.     20 

illuBtratioDs. 
Bibliographical  notes  for  die  study  of  the  Old  Testament     By  A.  S.  Peake, 

M.A.,  D.D.    To  accompany  his  lecture  on  bow  to  study  the  Old 

Testament,  delivered  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  November  26th, 

1913.    1913.    8vo.  pp.  7. 
Kbli(»raphical  notes  for  students  of  the  New  Testament.     By  Arthur  S. 

Peake,  M.A.,  D.D.     To  accompany  his  lecture  on  how  to  study  the 

New  Testament.     1914.     6vo.  pp.  10. 
The  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  thor  makers.     By  Henry  Gupio'- 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Educational  Committee's  Associati<Hi's 

Conference  held  at  die  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  on  March 

7di.  1909.     1908.    8vo,  pp.  36. 
A  brief  historical  description  ci  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  its  contents. 

By  Heniy  Guppy.     1907.     8vo,  pp.  53,  with  plates. 
A  brief  historical  description  of  the  JtJin  Rylands  Library  and  its  contents, 

illustrated  with  37  views  and  facsimiles.     By  Henry  Guppy.     1914. 

8vo,  pp.  XV,  73. 
A  brief  ^etch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare,  with  chnHiological  table 

of  the  principal   events.     By  Henry  Gu[^.     Reprinted  from   the 
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al<wue  ( 
1916.    6vo,  pp.  30.     Frmtisfaece. 

BuUelin  of  the  joba  RyUnds  Library.  Edited  by  die  Librarian,  dvo. 
In  Progress. 

A  cksafied  catalogue  of  tbe  works  on  archttecture  and  the  allied  arts  in 
the  principal  ubraries  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  with  alphabetical 
author  list  and  subject  index.  Edited  for  the  Joint  Architectural 
Gtmmittee  of  Manchester  by  H.  Guppy  and  G.  Vine.  1909.  8to, 
pp.  zxv,  310.     Interleaved. 

Tbe  evolution  of  the  dragon.  By  a  Elliot  Smith,  M.A..  M.D.,  F.RS. 
Dliutrated.     1919.    Bvo,  pp.  zz.  234. 

Johann  Gutenberg  and  the  Dawn  of  typography  io  Germany.  Lecture 
by  die  hbrar^  on  October  I4di,  1903.  With  list  of  works  exhibited 
at  die  JtJui  Rylands  Library  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  first  lypo- 
sraphers  in  Germany,  and  «  setectioo  from  the  works  in  the  library 
bearing  upon  the  the  subject     1903.     Svo,  pp.  15. 

Memorial  ti  the  inauguratbn  of  die  Jt^  Rylands  Library,  6th  October, 
1699.  Morning  programme  and  brief  descriptim  of  the  building. 
1699.     8vo,  pp.  23. 

The  movement  c^  Old  Testament  scfatJar^p  in  the  nineteendi  century. 
Synopsis  of  a  lecture  by  ...  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  D.O.,  deHvered 
in  tM  J*^  Rylands  Library  oo  Novembe*  1 1th,  1903.  Widi  some 
leading  dates  in  Pmtateuch  criticisin.     1903.     8vo,  pp.  6. 

The  odea  and  psalms  of  Solomon.  Re-edited  \at  die  Governors  of  die 
J<^  Rylands  Library  by  f^del  f-larris  and  Alphonse  Mingana, 
19)6-20.     2  vols.     4to. 

Vol.  I  ;  The  text,  widi  facsimile  reproductions. 
Vol.  2 :  The  translation,  with  introductirai  and  notes. 

The  public  library :  its  history  and  its  functions.  By  Henry  Guppy.  An 
address  delivered  at  the  Educational  Committees'  Association  Confer- 
ence, held  at  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  on  April  28th, 
1906.     1906.     6vo.  pp.  27. 

Sumerian  t^lets  from  Umma  in  die  \<ka^  Rylands  Library.  Transcribed, 
transliterated,  and  transUted  by  C.  L.  Bedale,  M.A.  .  .  .  Widi  a 
foreword  by  Canon  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  M.A..  Litt.D.  1915.  4lo. 
pp.  xvi,  16,  with  10  facsimiles. 

Siynoptis  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  sixth  meeting  of  die  summer  school  of 
die  North  Western  Branch  of  the  Library  Association  held  in  the  J<^ 
Rylands  Library  on  June  17di,  16th.  and  19di,  1903.  Lecturers:  H. 
Guppy,  G.  Vine,  J.  Peacock,  C.  W.  Sutton.  J.  Fazakerley.  1903. 
6vo,  pp.  16. 

Synopns  of  lectures  deUvered  at  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  summer  school 
eA  the  North  Western  Branch  of  the  Library  Association  held  in  the 
j(^  Rylands  Library.  May  4di,  5di,  and  6di,  1910.  Lecturers: 
H.  Guppy.  G.  Vine.  J.  Peacock,  F.  E  Nuttall.     1910     8vo,  pp.  39. 
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Synopaia  of  lecturei  deliTered  at  the  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  summer  school 
<A  the  North  Western  Branch  of  the  Library  Association  held  in  the  John 
Rylands Library,  June  I  Itb.  I2lh.  13th,  1913.  Lecturers:  H.  Gudet. 
E  Parker.  W.  W.  Roberts.  M.  Hompes,  R.  B.  Fishenden.  G.  Vine. 
W.  M.  Menzies.     1913.     6vo.  if .  44. 

Reprints  from  the  "Bulletin". 

Bmton  (F.  A.).     The  stoiy  oi  Peterloa     Written  for  the  cenlenaiy,  August 

16th,  1919.     1919.     8to,  pp.  45.  with  pUtes. 
Conway  (R  S.).     The  Venetian  point  <rf  viewin  f^oman hiatcHy.     1917-18. 

6vo,  pp.  22. 
Conway  (R.  &).    The  youth  of  Vergil     1915.     Sro,  pp.  26. 
Cnon  (W.  E.).     New  coptic  manuscripts   in  die   J<^  Rylands  Library. 

1920.     8*0.  pp.  7. 
Eaaen  (L.  van  der).       La  bibUotheque  de  TUmverate  de  Louvun.  .  .  . 

Steps  towards  the  reconstructioa  d  the  Library  of  the  UniTeraty  of 

Louratn.     [By  H.  Guppy.J     1915.    8to,  pp.  16. 
Fawtier  (R  O.  L  E).     The  Jews  m  die  "  use  of  York  ".     1 920.     8vo. 

pp.5. 
Guppy  (H).     Steps  towards  the  reconetnicliui  of  the  Libraiy  of  the  Um- 

Ters^  of  Louvaia     1915.    8to,  pp.  26. 
Harris  0-  R-)-     Metrical  fragments  in  III  Maccabees.     1920.    8vo,  pp.  13. 
Harris  (]•  ^)-    Orij^  and  meamng  of  apple  cults.     1919.    8to,  pp.  52. 

With  illustrations. 
Harris  (J-  R-)-    The  origin  of  dte  cult  of  AfJirodite.     1916.     8vo.  pp.  30. 

9  illustratioas. 
Harris  (J.  R).     The  origin  of  die  cult  of  ApoUo.     1916.     8vo.  pp.  40. 

Frontispiece  and  illustrations. 
Harris  (J.  R.).     Tlie  origin  of  die  cult  of  Artemis.     1916.     8vo,  pp.  39. 

DlustratKHis. 
Harris  (J.  R).     The  otiffa  of  the  cult  of  Dtonysos.     1915.     6vo,  pp.  17. 
Harris  (J.  R.).     Three  letters  of  J*^  Eliot  and  a  bill  of  lading  of  the 

"  Mayflower ".     1919.     8vo,  pp.  II.     Frontispiece. 
Harris  (J.  R.).     The  woodpecker  in  human  form.     1920.    8to.  pp.  17. 
Hoford  (C.  H.).     Gabriele  d'Annunzio.     1920.    8to.  pp.  27. 
Herford  (C.  H.).     N^onal  and  intonaticna]  ideals  in  the  English  poets. 

1916.    8vo.  pp.24. 
Herford  (C.  H.).     Norse  mydi  in  English  poetry.     1 91 9.     Sto.  pp.  3 1 . 
Herford  (C.  H.).     The  poetry  aS  Lucretius.     1918.     8to,  pp.  26. 
Johns  (C.  H.  W.).     A  ^ort  Inbliosraphy  d  worics  on  the  Babylonian  laws 

in  comparison  with  the  laws  of  Moses.  .  .  .  To  accompany  his  lecture 

on  "  Babylonian  law  and  the  Mosaic  code  ".  .  .  .  1914.     8vo,  pp.  4. 
Martin  (R.  M.).     "  Filia  magistri  "  :  un  abrege  des  sentences  de  Pierre 

Lombard.     Notes  sur  un  manuscrit  latin  conserve  a  la  Bibliodieque 

John  Rylands  a  Manchester.     1915.     8to,  pp.  12. 
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James  Hope  Moulttn,  1863-1917.     I.  A  biographical  sketch,  widi  sotne 

account  of   his   literaiy  legacies.     By  W.   Fiddian  Moulton,  M.A. 

2.  A  record  of  Professor  J.  H.  Mcmltoa's  woi^  with  some  explanadoa 

«(  its  significance.    By  A  S  Peake.  M.A..  D.D.    3.  Letter  fmn 

Dr.  Rendd  Harris  to  the  Rev.  W.  Piddian  Mouk<Hi.     1917.     8vo. 

pp.  18,  with  portrait 
Peake  (A.  Si).     The  quintessence  of  Paulinism.     1917-18.     6to,  pp.  31. 
Peny  (W.  J.).     War  and   drilisation.     1917-18.     8to,  pp.  27,  with  9 

sketch  maps. 
Pod  (W.).     Pronanent  points  in  the  life  and  writingE  <^  Shake^teare,  ar- 
ranged in  four  tables.     1919.     Bvo,  pp.  12. 
Pod  (W.).     Some  notes  on  %akespeare's  stage  and  plays.     1916.     6vo, 

pp.  16,  vndi  3  illustrations. 
Powicke  (F.  J.).     A  Puritan  idyll ;  or,  Richard  Baxter's  love  stay.     191 7- 

18.    8to,  pp.35. 
Powicke  (F.  J.).     Sloiy  and  significance  of  the   Rer.   Richard   Baxter's 

"Saints'  ererlastmg  rest".     1920.     8vo,  pp.  35.     Frontisiuece. 
Rivers  (W.  H.  R.).      Dreams  and   prinutive   cultui«.      I917-I&      8to. 

pp.28. 
RiTers  (W.  R  R).     Mind  and  medicue.     1919.     8to,  pp.  23. 

—  Second  edition.     1920.     Bvo,  pp.  23. 
Smith  (C  E.).     The  influence  of  andent  Egyfrtian  civilisation  in  die  East 

and  in  America.     1916.     8vo,  pp.  32.     7  illustraticna. 
Some   early  Judaeo-Christian  documents  in  the   John   RyUnds  LUtran : 

Syriac  texts.     Edited  with  translatitns  by  Alphonse  Mingana,  D.D. 

I.  A  new  life  of  Clement  of  Rome.     2.  The  bode  d  Shan,  ton  d 

Noah.     3.  Fragment  frmn  the  [^lilosi^iher  Andrcoiicns.  and  Asaph,  the 

historian  of  the  Jews.     1 91 7.     Svo,  pp.  62. 
Souter  (A).     List  d  abbreviatiiHis  and  contractions,  etc,  in  the  Jdm  Rylands 

Library  manuscript  do.  15.     1919.     Bvo,  pp.  7. 
Synopsis  d  Christian  doctrine  in  die  fourth  century  according  to  Theod«e  d 

Mopsueslia.      Edited   1^  AlfJwnse   Mingana,    D.D.      1920.      Svo, 

pp.  21. 
Thumb  (A).     The  modem  Cre^  and  his  ancestry.     1914.     Bvo,  pp.  27. 
Tout  (T.  ¥.).     The  captivi^  and  death  d  Edward  d  Carnarvon.     1920. 

Bvo,  pp.  49. 
Tout  (T.  F.).     The  Engli^  civil  service  m  the  fourteenth  coitury.     1916. 

8vo,  pp.  32. 
Toot  (T.  F.).     Mediscval  and  modem  warhre.     1919.     8vo,  |^.  28. 
Toal<T.  R).     A  medinval  burglary.     1915.     Bvo,  pp.  24. 
Tout  (T.  F.).     Medieval  forgers  and  forgeries.     1920.     8vo,  pp.  31. 
Tout(T-  F.).     MedisBval  town  phuming.     1917.     8vo,  pp.  35.     II  iQus- 

tratioDs. 
Works  upoa  the  study  d  Greek  and  Latin  palseograF^y  and  cfiplomatic  in 

the  John  Rylands  Ubrary.     1903.     4to,  pp.  15. 
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Admirable  as  the  building  is  from  the  architectural  pcnnt  of  view, 
it  became  evident  within  a  few  mondis  of  the  opening  of    EXTEN- 
the  Klx'ary  that  adequate  provinon  had  not  been  made   thebuild- 
for  the  administrative  requirements  of  such  an  institution,    '^^- 
or  for  the  growth  and  development  of  its  collections. 

Representations  vr&c  consequently  made  to  Mrs.  Rylands,  who, 
mth  hor  usual  readiness  to  listen  to  any  proposals  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  her  foundation,  at 
once  undertook  to  equip  two  large  book-rooms  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  in  one  of  which  the  manuscripts  were  later  housed,  and  to 
furnish  the  basement  with  shelves.  At  the  same  time  she  caused  in- 
quiries to  be  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  land  to  provide  for 
future  extension.  Unfntunately,  the  owners  of  the  propoly  adjoining 
the  library  were  eith«-  unwilling  to  sell,  or  would  only  sell  at  a  price 
which  was  prohiUtive,  so  that  the  matter  for  the  time  being  had  to  re- 
main in  abeyance. 

No  further  action  was  taken  until  1 907,  when  a  block  of  property, 
covering  an  area  <^  476  square  yards,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  lilx'ary 
but  not  adj<Hning  it,  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Rylands,  foe  the  purpose 
of  oecting  diereon  a  store-building  on  the  stack  principle,  in  the  i^Mence 
of  a  more  suitfJile  ate.  Mrs.  Rylands  was  at  diat  time  in  a  rapidly 
failing  state  of  health,  and  death  intervened  before  ^e  arrangements 
in  pursuance  of  her  intentions  could  be  completed,  or  her  testamentary 
wishes  with  regard  to  them  could  be  obtained. 

Beyond  the  clearance  of  die  atte  nothing  further  had  been  done 
towards  the  utilisation  of  this  land,  when  in  1909  circumstances  arose 
which  rendered  such  considerations  unnecessary,  since  the  govem<»^ 
w^e  offered  one  plot  of  Und  at  the  rear  of  the  library  and  immediately 
adjacent,  and  ahex  somewhat  protracted  negotiations  they  were  able 
to  acquire  not  <»ity  that  plot  but  also  nine  otha^  covering  an  area  of 
nearly  1 200  square  yards.  This  was  a  source  of  great  r^i^,  for  it 
provided  not  <Hily  for  the  future  extension  of  the  lilH'ary,  to  meet  tiw 
normal  growth  of  its  collections  for  at  least  a  century,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  removed  an  element  of  great  risk  due  to  the  proximity  of  scMue 
very  dangerous  property,  parts  of  which  were  stored  with  highly  in- 
flammable material.  It  was  also  possible  to  create  an  island  site  of 
the  library  buildings,  by  arranging  that  an  open  space  should  be  left 
between  the  new  wing  and  the  nearest  of  the  adjdning  property. 
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These  purchases  were  completed  in  1911,  and  a  scheme  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  newly  acquired  ate  was  prepared,  in  which,  briefly 
stated,  the  specified  requirements  to  be  met  were  as  follows  : — 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  was  accommodation  for  book-storage. 
This  was  to  be  provided  by  means  of  stacks  of  enamelled  steel,  divided 
into  floors  of  a  uniform  height  of  7ft  6tn.,  in  order  diat  every  shelf 
should  be  wiUiin  reach,  without  the  aid  of  ladders. 

In  the  matto*  of  providon  (or  administrative  worV  the  library  was 
very  deficient,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  work  had  to  be  carried 
on  undo'  cooditioDa  vdiich  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Tliis  was  to  be 
remedied  by  the  inclusion  of :  (a)  an  accessions-room,  where  the 
books  could  be  received,  checked,  registered,  and  otherwise  dealt  with 
[ffeparatory  to  their  handling  Iqr  the  cataloguers ;  (6)  a  binding- 
room  v/h&e  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  binder  could  be  carried 
out,  and  where  repairs  to  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  could  be 
effected  under  proper  supervision  by  an  imported  craftsman,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  risk  involved  in  their  removal  to  the  binder's  workshop  ; 
(c)  a  room  for  the  asustant  secretary,  where  the  secretarial  work 
could  be  carried  out  under  proper  ccmditions,  and  wha%  the  numerous 
account  books  could  be  kept  together,  and  provision  made  for  thor 
safe  custody. 

In  the  <Higinal  building  no  ^>eciat  arrangemmtshad  been  made  (or 
the  custody  of  manuscripts,  since  the  initial  stock  included  but  a  hand- 
ful of  such  volumes.  When  the  Crawford  collection  came  to  be 
transferred  to  the  library  by  Mrs.  Rylands,  the  only  accommodation 
available  was  on  the  ground  fiocH*,  where  there  was  little  natural  light. 
Hierefore,  a  new  adequately  lighted  and  spedaily  equipped  room  was 
urgendy  needed  to  provide  (or  the  development  o(  this  rapidly  increas- 
ing department  oi  the  library.  Adjoining  the  manuscript-room  a  work- 
room was  essential  ior  the  shelving  of  the  necessary  reference  books, 
such  as  catalogues  of  manuscripts  in  other  libraries,  and  the  collection 
<rf  works  on  palaeography  and  diplomatic 

Hitherto  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  staff  in  the  way  of 
common-rooms,  and  it  was  proposed  that  two  such  rooms  should  be 
provided,  one  (or  the  men  and  ^e  other  for  the  women  assistants,  to 
serve  as  rest-rooms  during  the  intervals  between  periods  of  duty.  It 
was  also  proposed  ^t  a  work-room  should  be  proved  in  close 
proximity  to  the  main  reading-room,  where  the  librarian  could,  when 
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oecessary,  escape  the  conataody  increaaiiig  iatemiptitHis  to  which  he 
has  propeiiy  to  submit  when  in  his  official  room.  Here  also  it  was 
proposed  to  make  provisitHi  for  the  storage  of  a3\  U>rary  plans  and 
offioat  documents.  A  room  was  also  needed  for  the  storage  of  the 
publications  issued  by  the  library. 

Another  need  which  was  making  itself  felt  was  additional  ac- 
comodation for  readers,  and  this,  it  was  f^t,  could  best  be  met  by  the 
provisbn  of  a  new  reading-room  reaefved  for  spedat  research,  similar 
to  the  inner  room  in  the  British  Museum,  where  ^pedally  rare  books 
could  be  consulted  undo"  proper  supervision.  The  proposal  was  to 
place  this  room  at  a  point  of  the  site  farthest  from  Deaosgate,  on  the 
top  of  the  Urge  stack  building,  so  as  to  provide  the  lightest  and 
quietest  room  of  the  suite,  where  readers  would  be  able  to  work  in 
comfort  surrounded  by  the  general  reference  works  arranged  on  open 
shelves,  and  at  die  same  time  be  free  frcMH  the  distractions  M^iicJi  are 
inevitable  in  the  more  public  part  of  the  lib'ary. 

Communication  between  all  the  flows  of  die  original  building  and 
the  new  wing  was  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  new  automatic  electric 
lift,  placed  between  the  two  sections  of  the  building,  and  the  various 
departments  were  also  to  be  linked  up  by  means  d  an  internal  ^stem 
of  telephones. 

The  ezperience  gained  during  die  twelve  years  of  working  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  die  heating  and  ventilation  systems  wo'e  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  It  was  considered  advisable,  dierefore,  to  over- 
haul the  installation  with  a  view  of  securing  much  greater  efficiency, 
w^iilst  at  die  same  time  providing  few  the  increased  requirements  of  the 
extended  range  of  buildings  under  contemplation. 

One  grave  mistzJce  which  had  been  made  in  the  original  scheme 
of  ventilation,  which  was  on  the  *'  plenum  "  system,  was  to  place  the 
air  inlets  and  fans  at  the  pavemrat  level  in  the  side  streets,  which  are 
always  more  or  less  foul.  One  of  the  first  requirements,  therefore,  in 
the  new  block,  was  the  erection  oi  a  shaft  for  the  intake  (^  air  at  die 
highest  possible  pomt,  where  it  would  be  less  polluted  dian  at  the 
street  level,  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  present  and  future. 

After  careful  conaderation  by  the  governors  these  proposals  were 
fiM-warded  to  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  the  architect  of  the  original  struc- 
ture, with  a  request  that  he  would  prepare  designs  for  the  OHitanplated 
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extensifKi,  in  whidi  the  character  and  spiiit  d  the  origiiial  structure 
should  be  maintained,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  could  be 
carried  out  in  two  sections. 

The  architect  submitted  hu  sketch  plans  in  1912,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  rad  <^  1913  that  work  wasconuneQced  upon  die  Erst  part  of 
the  scheme,  which  was  to  include  all  the  specified  provisions,  except 
the  largw  stack-nxnn  and  the  large  reading-rocHn. 

From  beginning  to  end  die  matter  bristled  widi  difficulties,  new 
problems  having  to  be  faced  at  evoy  turn,  such  as  a  new  system  <^ 
drainage,  and  the  recoostnictiM)  of  the  bdler-house  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  die  enlarged  building  in  the  matter  of  heating.  Then  the  war 
intervened,  bringing  in  its  train  new  obstacles  in  the  vray  of  shortage  of 
labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  die  necessary  materials,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  work  was  at  first  retarded,  and,  for  nearly 
eighteen  months  in  1916  and  19)9  it  was  brought  to  a  ctanplete 
standstilL  Fortunately,  withthehelp  of  the  late  %  Gewge  Macalpine, 
who.  as  Chairman  of  the  Giuncil  of  Govonors  and  also  of  the 
Building  Committee,  rendered  invaluable  service,  and  of  Mr.  William 
Windsor,  the  surveyor,  who  was  untiring  in  his  efiorts  to  expedite  the 
w<N-k,  these  difficulties  were  surmounted  one  by  one,  until,  in  July  of 
last  year,  the  contractors  having  completed  dieir  undertaking,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  refief  that  the  first  portion  of  the  new  wing  was  brought 
into  use,  and  the  work  of  the  library  has  ance  been  greatly  facilitated. 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  part  of  our  schone,  providing  as 
it  does  sh^f  accommodation  for  an  additional  1 50,000  volumes,  much 
of  which,  it  should  be  pcHuted  out,  has  already  been  taken  up  by  die 
.accumulations  of  the  last  few  years,  the  immediate  cause  for  anxiety 
has  been  removed. 

When,  however,  it  is  understood  that  the  normal  rate  of  growth 
during  the  past  twenty-one  years  has  avo-aged  something  like  10,000 
volumes  per  year,  it  wilt  be  realised  that  within  the  next  decade  the 
need  for  further  shelf-accommodation  will  again  become  urgent,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  conader  ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  the 
d^erred  part  of  the  scheme,  under  ^^ch  it  is  estimated  that  the 
requirements  of  the  library  both  in  respect  of  book  storage  and  also  oi 
seating  accommodation  for  readers  for  at  least  the  remainder  of  the 
present  century  have  been  fully  anticipated. 

In  pre-war  days  the  income  of  die  library  was  cooadered  to  be 
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adequate  to  meet  not  only  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  ordinary  book 
puFcJiase,  but  also  to  allow  of  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund  frcan 
which  to  meet  such  contingencies  as  are  re[»«sented  by  exceptional 
book  purchases,  dilajadations,  and  building  extension.  Sucfi.  however, 
have  been  the  financial  effects  of  the  war,  that  an  income  that  was 
consdered  to  be  ample  for  all  purposes  in  1914  is  nowbardy  sufficient 
to  meet  die  current  and  growing  needs  of  the  institution,  if  it  is  to  b« 
k^t  abreast  of  the  times ;  so  that  the  provinon  ctf  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  reserve  fund  is  practically  out  c^  the  question,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  some  enlightened  benefactor,  will  conceive  the  desire 
of  taking  up  ^e  work  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Rylands,  and  by  so  doing 
assist  the  govemOTs  not  only  to  carry  it  on  in  the  spirit  and  intenticHi 
(^  the  founder,  but  to  develop  it  along  lines  which  shall  yield  still 
greater  results  in  the  stimulation  oi  original  investigation,  and  in  the 
encouragemoit  of  scholarship. 

It  is  imposdble  within  the  limite  of  such  a  short  artide  as 
the  present  to  convey  anjrthing  like  an  adequate  idea  roNTFNT<i 
of  the  wealth  of  rare  and  precious  volumes  which  the  OF  THE 
library  contains,  and  whidi  merit  extended  notice,  for, 
to  do  justice  to  any  one  of  the  many  sectio^^  would  require 
a  volume  of  considerable  length  ;  and  yet,  it  would  be  obviously 
incomplete  without  some  reference,  however  brief,  to  at  least  a  few  of 
the  most  notewordiy  of  the  features  which  have  made  it  kunous  in  the 
world  ai  books. 

Apart  from  any  other  consideration  we  feel  this  to  be  necessary, 
for  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  fact  diat  there  are  still  many 
students  interested  in  the  various  fields  of  research  which  the  library 
covers,  who  have  but  a  vague  idea  (A  the  range  and  character  of  its 
contents. 

One  of  the  most  notew<»^y  of  its  features  is  the  collection  of 
books  printed  befwe  the  year  1501,  numbering  upwards   ^.p,  „ 
of  3000  volumes.     These  books  have  been  arranged  up-    PRINTED 
on  the  shelves  of  the  room  specially  constructed  for  their 
acconunodation,  and  known  as  "The  Elarly  Printed  Book  Room," 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  direction  which  the  art  of 
printing  took  in  the  course  of  its  [vogress  and  development  across 
Europe. 

Commencing  with  the  i^tedmens  of  block-printing,  those  immediate. 
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(ffecursora  of  the  type-printed  book,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
ateppong'Stooes  from  the  manuscript  to  that  remarkable  development 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press,  the  first  object  to  claim  attention  is  the 
famous  block-fnint  of  "Saint  Christopher,"  bearing  an  inscription, 
and  the  date  1423.  Tliis,  the  earliest  known  [Mece  of  European 
printmg  to  whidi  an  unquestioned  and,  until  recently,  unchalloiged 
date  is  attached,  and  of  which  no  otho*  copy  is  known,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  make  the  library  famous.  From  the  angle  leaf  prints,  of 
which  there  are  in  addition  several  undated  examples,  some  of  which 
may  belong  to  a  slightly  earlin  period,  to  the  block-books  was  the 
next  step  in  the  development  These  block-books  w«e  mostly 
made  up  from  angle  leaves,  printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  p^ier 
from  engraved  slabs  or  blocks  of  pear  or  apple  wood,  cut  on  the  plank, 
and  then  made  up  into  books  by  being  pasted  back  to  back.  Four- 
teen of  these  volumes  are  fweso^ed  in  the  library,  of  which  nine  may 
be  assigned  conjecturally  to  the  period  between  1440  and  1450. 
The  best  known  are  the  "  Apocalypsis,"  the  "  Biblia  Paupoimi," 
the  "Ars  Moriendi,"  the  "  Ars  Memorandi,"  and  the  "Speculum 
Humane  Salvationis". 

Of  the  earliest  examples  (A  the  tjrpe  printed  books,  assuming  that 
the  first  press  was  set  up  at  Mainz,  we  possess  copies  of  the  "  Letters 
of  Indulgence"  printed  in  1454  and  1455  respectively;  the  two 
i^Ioidid  Latin  Bibles,  technically  known  as  the  "  36-line,"  and  the 
"  42-line,''  fr«n  the  numbor  of  lines  to  a  column,  and  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Pfister  or  Bamberg  Bible,"  and  the  "  Mazarin 
Bible"  ;  the  "Mainz  Psalter"  of  1457.  1459.  and  1490.  the  first 
of  which,  believed  to  be  the  only  pofect  copy  known  of  the  143- 
leaved  issue,  is  the  first  book  to  contain  particulars  of  date,  place,  and 
printers.  C^  these,  and  the  other  [woductioos  of  the  press  or  presses 
at  Mainz,  with  which  the  names  of  Gutmberg,  Fust,  and  SchoeSer 
are  associated,  the  lilniuy  possesses  no  fewer  than  fifty  examples.  By 
means  of  the  examples  from  the  other  presses  to  be  found  on  the 
Selves  of  this  room,  it  is  possble  to  follow  the  art,  step  by  step,  in  its 
progress  through  Germany,  where  printing  was  carried  on  in  at  least 
fifty-one  towns  by  not  fewer  than  219  [mnters,  b^re  the  close  of  the 
fiheendi  century. 

Though  the  printing  press  was  bom  in  Germany,  the  full  flower 
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of  its  developmoit  was  first  reached  in  Italy,  at  diat  time  the  h<«iie  of 
acbcJarship.  The  first  [Hinters  of  Italy  were  two  migrant  Germans, 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  who  set  up  their  press  in  the  Benediciioe 
monastery  at  Subiaco,  in  1465.  With  the  exception  (^  the  "  Donatus,** 
of  which  not  even  a  fragment  <A  the  300  copies  printed  is  known  to 
survive,  there  is  a  copy  of  every  book  mentioned  by  these  printers  in 
their  famous  catalogue  (A  1472.  From  that  date  (1465)  to  1500  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  Italy  was  quite  phenomenal  Withb  five  years 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  press  in  Venice,  by  another  German^ 
named  John  of  Spire,  in  1469,  printing  bad  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  chief  towns  in  Italy,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
presses  had  been  set  up  m  seventy-three  towns.  In  Venice  alone  at 
least  151  presses  had  been  started,  and  something  approaching  two 
millions  of  volumes  had  been  printed,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  an  output  which  exceeded  the  total  of  all  the  other  Italian 
towns  put  together.  These  presses  are  well  re[»'esented  in  the  J<^ 
Rylands  collection,  and  it  is  pos^ble  in  most  cases  to  exhiUt  the  first 
wmk  produced  by  the  respective  [Hinters.  Of  one  specimen  erf  early 
Venetian  printing  mendon  may  be  made ;  it  is  the  first  edition  <^ 
Boccaccio's  "Decameron,"  printed  by  Valdarfer  in  1471,  of  which 
no  other  pofect  copy  is  known.  Of  the  early  produi^ons  of  die 
Neiqmhtan  presses  the  library  possesses  many  examples,  several  6t 
Wiich  are  the  only  recorded  copies.  The  printers  of  Basle  are  well 
represented,  as  also  are  the  printers  of  Peuns,  Lyons,  and  the  other 
centres  trf  printing  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Turning  to  the  Selves  devoted  to  England,  we  find  that  of 
genuine  Caxtons  the  Hln'ary  possesses  sixty  examples,  four  of  which, 
are  unique.  Tlie  collection  includes  the  first  book  printed  in  EngH^ 
at  Bruges  ;  "  The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye,"  the  first  dated 
book  printed  at  Westminsta: ;  "  The  Dictes  or  Sayengis  of  die. 
philost^hres,"  "  The  Advertisement."  "  Mal<Hy*s  Morte  d* Arthur," 
and  die  "Propositio  Johannis  Russell,"  of  each  of  the  three  last 
named  CMily  one  other  copy  is  known. 

Of  the  works  <^  the  later  printers  in  London  :  Wynkyn  de  Worde,. 
Lettou,  Machlinia,  Pynaon,  Notary,  and  of  the  Schoolmaster  printer  of 
St  Albuia,  the  library  possesses  many  examples,  whilst  of  the  early 
Oxford  books  there  are  nine,  including  the  famous  "  Elxpositio "  of 
Rufinus,  with  the  misprinted  date  of  1 468. 
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There  are  a  few  of  the  nKmuments  of  early  printing  which,  to  the 
number  of  3000,  three-fourths  of  which  were  printed  before  1460, 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  the  Early  Printed  Book  Room, 
the  majority  of  them  remarkable  for  th^  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  printed  on  vetjum. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  "  Incmiabula  **  is  the  collection  (A 
books  printed  at  the  famous  Venetian  press,  founded  by  aLDINE 
the  scholar-printw  Aldus,  in  or  about  die  year  1494. 
The  coUection  is  considered  to  be  Uie  largest  ever  brought  together, 
numbering  as  it  does  upwards  of  800  volumes,  many  of  them  printed 
on  vellum.  Few  men  in  his  own,  or  in  any  age,  have  done  more  (or 
die  spread  of  knowledge  than  Aldus.  His  earliest  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  rescue  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  from  the  destruc- 
tion ever  impending  over  a  few  scattered  manuscripts,  but  he  did  not 
by  any  means  confine  his  attention  to  Ute  Greek  classics,  though  the 
at^evements  of  his  Latin  press  are  not  so  disbngui^d  as  those  of  his 
Ckeek  press.  It  was  Aldus  who  was  respon^ble  for  the  introduction 
of  the  famous  /iaiic  type,  which  he  first  employed  in  printing  the 
Vergil  of  1501,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  close  copy  of  the  hand- 
writing of  Petrarch.  The  closeness  of  this  new  type  enabled  the 
printer  to  make  up  hb  ^eets  into  a  size  of  volume  that  could  easily  be 
held  in  the  hand,  and  readily  carried  in  the  pocket.  At  the  same 
time  die  new  type  also  allowed  him  to  compress  into  the  small  dainty 
ftNTmat,  by  which  the  press  of  Aldus  is  best  remembered,  as  much  as 
the  purchaser  could  heretofore  buy  in  a  large  folio.  Aldus  died  in 
1516,  but  his  printing  estaUishment  continued  in  active  operation 
until  1597,  a  period  of  102  years.  The  collection  also  comprises  a 
connderable  number  of  the  counterfeit  Aldines. 

Equally  noteworthy  are  the  Bibles  which  have  been  brought 
togedier  in  the  "  Bible  Rootq,"  comprising  copies  of  all  bible  col- 
the  earliest  and  most  famous  texts  and  versions,  together 
widi  the  later  revisions  and  translations,  from  the  Mainz  edition  of 
die  Latin  Vulgate  of  about  1455  to  die  "  Westminster  Version  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,"  1913,  etc.  Indeed  the  Bible  collection  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  ccanplement  of  the  other  collections,  since,  between 
the  printing  of  die  first  and  the  last  editions,  an  interval  of  four  and  a 
half  centuries,  it  shows  the  progress  and  comparative  develcq>ment  of 
die  art  <rf  printing  to  a  manna*  that  no  other  single  book  can.     As  the 
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art  of  printiDg  made  its  way  across  Europe,  the  BiUe  was  goierally 
the  first,  or  ODe  of  the  first,  books  to  be  printed  by  many  <A  the  early 
printers.  Four  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin,  and  two  great  Latin 
Psalters  had  appeared  in  type  before  a  single  volume  of  the  classics 
had  been  dealt  with  in  a  amilar  way.  The  earliest  printed  Bibles 
were  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  of  this  veraon  alone  upwards  of  one 
hundred  editions  had  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  most  important  of  these  editions,  to  Ute  number  of  sixty-four, 
thirty-two  of  which  have  been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  period 
under  review,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  Room,  together  with  many 
of  the  editions  of  the  sixteenth  and  later  centuries. 

The  collection  also  includes  the  four  great  Polyglots,  printed  at 
Alcala  (Complutum),  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  reflectively  ; 
the  Greek  tezb  from  the  Aldine  "  editio  princeps  "  of  1518,  with  the 
facsimiles  of  Uie  principal  codices,  and  all  the  impcHtant  edibons  down 
to  that  of  Von  Soden,  issued  in  191 1-I3  ;  and  the  Hebrew  texts 
commencing  with  the  Bologna  and  Sondno  portions  of  1477  and 
1485,  followed  by  a  long  series  of  editions  down  to  and  including  the 
current  texts  of  Ginsburg  and  KitteL  Of  the  translations  into  German, 
French,  Italian.  Icelandic,  Danish,  Dutch,  Bohonian,  Polish,  Slavonic, 
Spanish,  WeUi,  Manx,  Gaelic,  lii^,  and  Chinese,  the  earliest,  almost 
without  exception,  and  the  most  important  of  the  later  editions  are 
represented,  many  of  the  copies  being  of  exceptional  interest,  if  not 
unique.  Indeed,  if  we  include  the  more  modem  translations  of  the 
whole  BUJe  or  parts  of  it,  issued  by  the  various  Bible  Societies,  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  languages  or  dialects  are  represented  in  the 
collection. 

The  English  section  illustrates  very  fully  the  history  of  the  Engli^ 
versions  from  Widif  (of  which  there  are  twelve  manuscript  copies)  to 
the  present  day,  including  such  rarities  as  Tindale's  "  Pentateuch," 
his  **  Testaments  **  of  1534  and  1536;  the  "  Coverdale  Bble  "  of 
1 535,  and  the  "  Matthew  Bible "  of  1 537,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  itons. 

On  the  classical  side  the  library  is  pre-eminently  rich,  with  its 
remarkable  series  of  early  and  fine  impressions  of  the   GREEK 
Greek  and   Latin  classics,  which,  widi  few  exceptions,    latin 
still  retain  the  freshness  they  possessed  when  they  left  the   classics. 
hands  of  the  prints^  four  hundred  years  ago.     On  the  occasion  of  the 
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holding  of  the  annual  oonfa^nce  of  the  Clasacal  Asaod^on  m  Man- 
chester in  1906,  we  were  able  to  exhibit  of  the  fifty  principal  Greek 
and  Latin  writes  the  first  printed  edition  of  each,  including  the  only 
known  o^  of  the  "  Batrachomyomachia  "  of  1474,  which  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  printed  Greek  classic.  The  value  of  such 
a  series,  apart  from  typographical  considerations,  as  aids  to  textual 
criticism,  is  obvious  enough  whoi  it  is  ronembered  that  many  of  the 
manuscripts  frt»n  which  these  texts  were  printed  have  since  perished. 
Of  Gcero  alone  there  are  seventy-eight  editions  of  such  of  his  works 
as  were  [tinted  before  1501.  \(^th  scarcely  an  exception  the  collec- 
tion contains  not  only  the  first,  but  the  principal  editions  of  die  Gred: 
and  Latin  writers,  together  with  all  the  modon  aittcal  apparatus,  and 
the  facsimiles  of  the  famous  codices,  whidi  have  been  issued  within 
recent  years. 

Of  the  great  mastai  of  Italian  literature  the  library  possesses  a 
conriderable  collecdon.  Tlie  Dante  collection  alone  iTALrAN 
numbers  upwards  of  6000  volumes,  including  five 
manuscripts ;  and  is  specially  rich  in  early  editions  of  the  "  Divina 
OHnmedia,"  comprising  the  three  earliest  [xinted  editions  of  1472, 
issued  respectively  at  Foligno,  Jesi,  and  Mantua,  and  two  copies  of 
the  Florentine  edition  of  1481  with  Landino's  commentary,  one  of 
which  contains  the  twenty  engravings  executed  by  Baldini  in  imitation 
of  Sandro  Botticelli.  The  collection  of  Boccaccio's  "  II  Decamerone" 
consists  of  eight  fifteenth  century  editions,  including  the  only  known 
perfect  copy  of  the  "  editio  {mnceps,"  printed  at  Venice  hy  Valdarfer, 
in  1471,  and  a  long  series  of  nxteenth  century  and  later  editions. 
Many  other  names  are  equally  well  represented,  as  are  also  die  writers 
of  the  dzteenth  and  later  centuries  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  department  of  English  literature  is  remarkable  for  its  richness. 
It  is  not  posable  to  do  more  than  mention  a  ievt  names,    tncli^h 
therefore   the   extent   of    the   collection   must    not    be   letera- 
estimated   by  the   limited   number  of   works  to  which 
^>ecific  reference  is  made.     Shakespeare  is  well  represented  widi  two 
sets  of  the  four  folios,  the  "  Sonnets"  of  1609  and  1640,  and  a  long 
range  of  the  later  and  the  critical  editions.     Of  Chaucer  there  are  Uie 
earliest  as  wdl  as  the  principal  lata:  editions,  cmimencing  with  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales  "  of   1476.     These  are  followed  by  a  long  series 
of  the  original   editions  of   Ben  Jonson,  Spmser,  Milton,   Bunyan, 
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Drayton,  and  the  other  groat  clasiics  of  Eogtaod,  incloding  a  large 
number  of  the  smaller  fneces  tA  Ellizabethan  literature.  On  the 
modem  ode  there  is  an  equally  representatiTe  collection  of  the  original 
Bsues  oi  the  w<H:ks  of  die  principal  writers  such  aa  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Ruskin.  Byron,  and  Lamb,  to  mention  only  one  <a  two  of  the  outstanding 
Dunes,  together  with  att  the  modem  critical  Uto-ature  which  students 
are  likely  to  require  in  conducting  their  research. 

In  French  Uterature  the  library  is  particularly  rich  in  the  nxteenth 
and  seveoteenth  century  writers,  including  a  numbo'  of   premch, 
finely  illustrated  editions  of  the  great  classics,  whilst  the    Gpm[|5Sj 
modem  writers,  compriang  the  more  recent   schools  of   AND 
poetry,  together  with  the  critical  literature  surrounding   letera- 
them,  are  to  be  found  abundantly  represented. 

There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  Spanish  and  of  Goman  literature, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  Portuguese  and  Russian,  whilst  the  other 
minor  literatures  have  not  been  neglected.  Indeed,  the  student  of 
comparative  literature  will  find  hxxe  most  of  the  authorities  he  is  likely 
to  need  for  consultation  in  the  course  of  his  investigations.  Not  only 
will  he  find  the  masterpieces  of  Bterature,  those  great  boob  which 
have  been  made  great  l^  the  greatness  of  the  personalities  that  gave 
them  Ufe,  but  he  will  find  them  surrounded  by  the  wide  range  of 
critical  literature  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

The  departments  of  classical  philology,  and  of  Oriental  and  modem 
European  languages,  include  all  the  important  reference    phil- 
books,  with  the  working  material  necessary  lor  linguistic   0L.OGY. 
studies. 

The  historical  section  which  has  been  gradually  and  systematically 
built  up  by  well-selected  purchases,  commences  to  attain  (4[5jory 
«aaa  measure  of  completeness,  so  that  students,  whether  of 
the  ancient,  classical,  medieeval,  (x  modem  period%  will  find  the  library's 
range  very  compr^ensive.  It  is  well  equipped  in  the  matter  (J  the 
great  historical  collections,  such  as  :  Rymo",  Rushworth,  Montfaucon, 
Pertz,  Muratori,  the  "  Monumenta  GeraianiE  Hlstorica,"  *'  Le  RecudI 
des  Histwiens  des  Gaules,"  "  Gallia  Christiana,"  "  Documents 
inedits  sur  I'histoire  de  France,"  "  Commission  Royale  dliistcare  de 
Belgique,"  "  Chrcmiken  der  deutschen  Stadte,"  the  various  "  Collec- 
tions des  memoires  relatifs  a  I'histoire  de  France,"  die  *'  Rolls  Series 
of  Chronicles  and  Mem<Hrial%"  the  "  Calendars  of  Slate  Papers,"  the 
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"  Acta  Sanctorum  "  of  the  Bollan^ts,  the  collections  of  Wadding, 
Manrique,  Hobteniu&'&ockie,  the  piindpal  editions  of  the  mediteral 
chroniclers,  together  with  die  publications  of  the  most  important  of  the 
archieological  and  historical  societies  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe 
generally,  as  well  as  of  Amoica,  and  the  principal  historical  periodicals- 
of  this  and  other  countries.  Quite  recently  special  attentitm  has  been 
given  to  the  history  of  India  and  America,  with  the  result  that  collec- 
tions <A  sane  thousands  of  volumes  have  been  (Stained,  with  a  view 
of  OKouraging  research  in  these  fields  of  study.  For  the  history  of 
India  die  collecdon  of  research  material,  both  manuscript  and  printed, 
is  vay  extensive,  consisting  of  state  papers,  govemmoit  reports  and 
publicad<ms,  many  of  which,  printed  in  remote  parts  of  India,  would 
have  hcaa  unprocurable  but  for  the  generous  asdstance  rendered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  For  the  histcny  of  the  Eaai  India  Com- 
pany and  Warren  Hastings,  the  material  is  especially  rich.  The 
student  of  Amoican  history  will  find,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  rare- 
early  printed  sources  and  the  standard  modon  authorities,  a  collecdon 
of  the  pubUcadons  and  transactions  <^  historical  associations  of  the 
various  states.  The  collecdon  of  pamphlets,  numbering  upwards  of 
1 5,000,  is  of  extreme  importance,  offering  valuable  <Hriginal  material 
for  research  lor  the  study  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Po[^  Plot,  the 
Revolution  of  1686,  the  Ntm-Jurw  controvert,  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  of  English  politics  under  the  first  three  Ge<H^es,  and  to- 
a  lesser  extent  for  the  French  Revolution.  The  few  titles  and  topics 
mentioned  are  only  intended  to  indicate  the  wide  scope  of  the  library, 
covering  as  it  does  the^ole  field  of  history,  from  the  ancient  Empires 
of  the  East,  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  a  later  paragraph  we  shall  refer  to  the  rapidly 
growing  collection  of  manuscript  matoial,  consisting  of  charters  and 
other  documents  awaiting  investigation. 

The  topographical  and  genealogical  collections,  which  are  very 
extensive,  should  also  be  mentioned  as  <A  importance.  Indeed,  every 
eff<Nt  is  being  used  to  make  this  departmoit  of  the  library  still  more 
cAdent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  studraits  engaged  on  special 
research.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
county  histories,  Uographies,  and  special  hist<»ies,  have  been  extra 
illustrated,  with  the  result  that  the  library  contains  pictorial  matter  in 
die  form  of  tens  of  thousands  of  prints,  representing  persons  and  places, 
many  of  which  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
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Theology  occupies  a  prominent '  place  in  the  library  by  reaiCHi  of 
the  spedal  character  that  was  impressed  upon  it  horn  its  THEOLOGY 
inception.  The  original  intention'of  the  founder  was  to  phil- 
establish  a  Ubrary,  the  chief  purpose  <^  which  should  be  ^^OPHY. 
the  promotion  oi  the  hi^er  fonns^of  religious  knowledge.  It  is  true  the 
scope  of  the  institutioD  was  oilarged  by  the  purchase  oi  the  Althorp 
collection,  but  in  the  selection  of  the  200,000  volumes  which  have 
been  acquired  since  1899,  the  governors  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the 
foundor's  original  intention.  Reference  has  akeady  been  made  to  the 
Bibhcal  texts.  In  the  matter  of  patristic  and  scholastic  theology  the 
lilx^ry  is  very  rich,  especially  in  the  early  printed  texts,  whilst  of  the 
BenedictiDe  editions  of  the  Fathers  there  is  a  complete  set  The 
liturgical  section  is  very  strong,  its  collections  of  early  missals  and 
breviaries  beiog  spedally  noteworthy.  Hiere  are  twenty  missals 
printed  between  1475  and  1 504,  including  the  famous  Mozaralnc 
text  of  1 300,  and  eight  breviaries  printed  before  1 500,  most  of  which 
are  on  vellum.  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  '*  u  represented  by 
a  long  and  interesting  range  of  editions,  including  two  of  the  first, 
issued  in  London  in  1 549,  the  rare  quarto  edition  printed  at  Worcester 
in  the  same  year,  and  Merbeck's  "  Common  Prayer  Noted,"  of  1 550, 
followed  by  all  the  important  revinons  and  variations.  Thoe  are  a 
number  of  the  early  Primers,  and  fifty  editions  of  the  dainty  Books  of 
Hours  printed  in  Paris  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  axteenth  cmturies. 
The  worits  of  the  reformers  are  well  represented,  with  a  large  number 
-of  Luther's  tracts,  including  the  original  edition,  in  book  iona,  of  the 
iamous  "  Theses,"  printed  in  1517,  and  bis  "  Catechismus"  of  1529, 
-and  a  number  of  the  earHest  printed  works  of  Erasmus,  Hutten, 
MelanchthoQ,  Savonarola,  Zwingli,  Tindale,  Frith,  Roy,  Covodale, 
Calvin,  Knox,  and  Bunyan  ;  die  great  devotional  books  such  as  Sl 
AuguMine's  "Confessions,"  the  "Imitatio  Christi,"  the  "^)eculmn 
Vits  Christi,"  the  "  Scala  perfectionis,"  the  "  Ars  moriendi,"  and  the 
"  Ordinary  of  Christian  Men  "  are  all  to  he  found  in  the  earliest,  and 
an  the  lata*  editions  of  importance.  On  the  modem  side  the  student 
will  find  the  library  fully  equipped  in  the  dq)artments  of  Bil^cal 
•criticism,  dogmatic  theology,  liturgiology,  hagiography,  church  history, 
and  comparative  religion. 

The  andent,  medieeval,  and  modem  schools  of  philosophy  are 
fully  represented,  espedalty  in  metaphysics,  experimental  psychology, 
and  psychical  sdence. 
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Sociology  both  on  its  political  and  economic  side,  and  from  the 
aide  of  legal  history,  is  well  provided  for,  whilst  in'con-  soci- 
sbtutioaal  law  and  history,  international  law,  and 
Ronan  law  and  jurisprudence,  the  eqiii[»nent  is  thorou{|^y  represen- 
tative, including  a  special  collection  of  the  principal  texts  and 
commentaries  of  Justinian,  The  subject  of  Education  is  also  wdl' 
r^resented,  both  from  the  historical  p<Hnt  of  view,  as  from  the  stand- 
ptMnt  of  theory  and  practice;  The  works  of  the  early  humanist  edu- 
cators in  the  <»iginal  editions  wilt  be  found,  side  by  side  with  the 
leading  authorities  in  each  department  and  period  down  to  the  present 
day,  including  a  set  of  the  "  Monummta  Gemumiae  Pedagogica". 

Kbliography,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  grammar  of  litearaiy 
investigation,  is  extremely  well  represented.     One  of  the   bibliO- 
fn^most  aims  of  the  library,  from  the  outset,  has  been  to 
provide  the  dudoit,  in  whateva  direction  his  studies^may  lie,  with  a 
Ixbliogra^y  of  his  subject,  v^en  one  exists,  as  the  most  essential  tool 
of  research. 

A  special  feature  of  the  library  is  the  periodical  room,  in  which, 
are  made  accessible  to  studenb  the  leading  poiodicals  of  periodI- 
all  countries,  to  the  number  of  nearly  400,  dealing  with  ^^^s. 
such  subjects  as  history,  philology,  philosophy,  theology,  literature,  art,, 
and  archffiology.  The  current  numbers  lie  open  for  consultation,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions,  complete  sets  of  each  from  its  commence-- 
ment  are  in  the  possession  of  die  library,  constituting  in  many  cases  aa 
un^plored  mine  of  valuable  research  material. 

Another  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  library  is  the  collection 
(^  Oriental  and  Western  manuscripts,  the  nucleus  of  manu- 
which  consisted  of  a  small  group  of  less  Uian  a  hundred 
examples  contained  in  the  Althorp  collection.  These  have  been- 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  have  occurred,  but  the 
present  magniEcence  and  character  of  the  collection  was  determined 
by  the  acquiation  in  1901  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres,  conasting  of  nearly  6000  rolls,  tablets,  and  codices. 
From  that  time  forward  every  effort  has  been  employed  to  develop 
and  enrich  the  collection  along  lines  whidi  already  have  been  pro- 
ductive of; excellent  results  in  the  stimulation  of  research. 

As  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts,  it 
needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  collection  now  numbers  upwards 
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<rf  10,000  maDiucripts,  illustratmg  not  only  the  hisbwy  of  writing  and 
illuminatioii,  but  also  the  history  of  the  materials  and  methods  whidi 
have  been  employed  from  the  earliest  times  iar  the  presovatioa  and 
truumissicHi  of  knowledge  frran  one  age  to  anodier,  and  at  the  same 
time  offering  to  students  in  many  departments  of  research  original 
aources  of  great  interest  and  imp<Htance. 

On  the  Oriental  side  the  languages  represented  are  the  following  : 
Abysanian,  Armenian,  Ethit^c,  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Panjabi,  Hindustani, 
Marathi,  Para,  P^levi,  Burmese,  Canarese,  Singhalese,  Tamil, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Malay,  Javanese,  Achinese,  Mongolian,  Balinese, 
Thibetan,  Mo-So,  Batak,  Bugi,  Kawi,  Madurese,  Makassar,  and 
Mexican. 

Of  more  geno'al  int^est  are  the  AraHc,  Persian,  and  Turkic 
manuscripts,  numboing  nearly  2000  volumes,  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  which  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  inedited  texts 
6t  far-reaching  impcHtance,  notably  an  unrecorded  apology  of  Islam, 
written  at  Baghdad  in  650  A.D.  The  examples  of  the  Kuran,  dating 
from  the  ei^th  and  ninth  centuries,  in  the  stately  Cufic  and  Naahki 
characters,  are  in  many  cases  of  surpassing  beauty  and  rarity,  three  oi 
them  being  written  throughout  in  letters  of  gold. 

Amongst  the  papyrus  rolls  and  fragments  are  exzunples  of  the 
"  Book  of  the  Dead  "  both  in  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic,  and  large  and 
important  collections  of  Danotic,  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Greek  docu- 
ments. 

There  are  sevo-al  very  fine  Gospel  books  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  codices,  but  the  most  important  monber  cA  the  group  is  a  con- 
sid«able  fragment  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  possibly  of  the  lata'  decades  of 
the  third  century  of  the  present  era,  which  consequendy  takes  rank 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  vellum  books  which  have  come  down 
to  us. 

In  Syriac  the  library  possesses  a  vellum  codex  of  the  Pe^tta 
Gospds  of  the  sixth  century,  and  what  ia  probably  the  earliest  known 
complete  New  Testament  of  the  Heraclean  veruon,  written  about 
A.D.  1000,  besides  a  number  of  otho-  outstanding  texts  whicii  await 
examination.  By  far  the  most  noteworthy  manuscript  in  this  language 
is  Aiat  which  enshrines  the  "Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon,"  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  in  1 909,  and  which  already  has  excited 
such  world-wide  interest  that  quite  a  library  of  literature  has  grown 
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up  «round  it  The  Hebrew  coUectioQ  compnses  a  number  of  fine 
"  RoUs  1^  the  Law,"  and  of  the  "  MegUIoth,"  several  illumiai^d 
coi^ces  of  the  *'  Haggadah,"  and  a  number  of  liturgical  texts.  In 
Samaritan  there  is  a  ranarkabJe  group  <A  Biblical  and  litiu^ical  codices, 
including  a  vary  interesting  vellum  copy  of  the  "  Pmtateuch  "  writtei 
A.D.  1211. 

Amongst  recent  acquisitions  on  the  Oriental  side  is  a  collecticMi  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  palm-leaf  manuscripts  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
in  Pali,  ^nghalese,  Burmese,  and  Thibetan,  many  (^  which  are  of 
exqinate  workmanship.  Another  group  of  consideraUe  importance  on 
account  of  their  estrone  rarity,  consists  c^  about  a  hundred  pieces  of 
undetmnined  antiquity,  in  the  Unguage  of  the  Mo-So  pec^e,  a  non- 
Chinese  race  scattered  throughout  Southern  China,  which  are  written 
in  picture  charactos  on  a  thick  Oriental  paper  of  uneven  texture,  ap- 
parendy  l»Y>wn  with  age. 

Turning  to  the  Weston  manuscripts,  whedi»  produced  in  Elngland, 
FUnders,  France,  Gomany,  Italy,  or  Spain,  there  are  some  hundreds, 
ccMii[«iBing  examples  of  first  class  quahty  (^  the  art  and  calligraphy  of 
the  great  mediaeval  writing  schotJs  of  Europe,  ranging  from  the  sixth  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including : 
KUical,  liturspcal,  and  patristic  texts,  hagiography,  theology,  classes, 
chronicles,  histories,  charters,  papal  bulls,  pedigrees,  hoaldry,  law, 
scimce,  and  alchemy.  Many  of  these  manuscripts  are  encased  in 
jewdled  and  enamelled  landings  in  metal  and  ivory,  dating  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twelfth  century,  which  impart  to  them  a  character  and 
value  of  a  veiy  special  kind. 

During  the  last  few  years  oonnderahle  additions  have  been  made 
to  this  Western  section,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  Iiistorical 
importance,  including  a  number  purchased  at  recait  sales  of  the  col- 
lecticms  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  The  following  items,  taken 
almost  at  random,  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  character  of 
these  recent  acquisitions  :  Cartularies  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York, 
Warden  Abbey,  Tolethorpe,  Melsa,  and  one  volume  of  that  of 
Fountains  Abbey  ;  several  early  papal  bulls  ;  an  interesting  collection 
of  Wiefs,  patents,  wills,  marriage  contracts,  deeds  of  gift  and  other 
documents  rdating  to  the  Medici  family,  iroia  the  Medici  Archives  ; 
a  number  oi  wardrobe  and  household  expenses  books  of  King 
Edward  1,  King  Edward  11,  Queen  Phil^ipa  of  Hainault,  Queen 
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Joan  of  Navarre,  and  Queen  Catherine  oi  Aragon  ;  a  treasiuy  ac- 
couDt  book  of  King  Charles  VI  of  France ;  a  fourteenth  oentiny 
dironide  of  the  Dukes  of  Nonnandy  and  Kings  of  England  ;  a  large 
number  of  court  and  manor  rolls  ;  the  original  collections  of  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Henry  Savile  ior  the  history  of  Yorkshire ;  two  fifteenth 
century  manuscripts  of  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  ;  a  fifteenth  century 
illustrated  chronicle  in  roll  form  ;  a  fourteenth  century  Latin  Bible  on 
uterine  vellum  ;  a  palimpsest  Icelandic  manuscript  of  laws  promulgated 
in  Iceland  from  1281  to  1541,  and  many  other  documents  which  are 
of  interest  to  students  of  diplomatic  as  representing  the  legal  and  court 
hands  of  the  same  period,  comprising  all  aspects  of  die  study,  and  in- 
cluding about  2000  charters,  of  vdiich  1 00  were  acquired  at  the  recoit 
sale  of  the  Baroness  Beaumont's  collection. 

With  a  view  of  providing  for  the  wider  into-est  in  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  paleography  and  diplomatic,  which  may  be  looked 
for  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  this  nde  of  historical  and  classical 
study  at  the  University  in  recent  years,  every  efiort  has  been  made  to 
provide  as  complete  an  equipment  as  possible  of  the  principal  author- 
ities, with  the  result  that  the  collection  now  numbm  upwards  of 
1 000  volumes,  covering  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and  including  cata- 
logues of  the  manuscripts  in  the  principal  public  and  private  coUecdons 
throughout  the  world,  whether  dispersed  or  still  existing. 

The  library  possesses  a  large  number  of  books  which  have  an  inter- 
est in  themselves  as  coming  fi'om  the  libraries  of  such  famous  HISTORIC 
collectors  as  GroUer,  Thomas  Maioli,  Canevari,  Marcus  BOOKS. 
Laurinus,  De  Thou,  Comte  d'Hoym,  E)uc  de  La  Valliere,  Lomenie 
de  Brienne,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Henri  II,  Margaret  de  Valois,  Marie 
de  Medida,  Charles  d'Angouleme,  the  Froicb  and  die  English  Kings. 
and  Queens,  Thomas  Wotton,  who  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
English  Grolio-,  many  Popes  and  lesser  cburdi  dignitaries,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  As  an  indication  of  the  into'est  surround- 
ing such  volumes,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  taken  at  random. 
There  is  a  copy  on  vellum  of  the  "  Assertio  Septem  SiuTamentorum 
adversus  M.  Luthenim "  of  Henry  VIII,  fw  which  he  received  the- 
title  "  Defensor  Fidei,"  and  which  he  presented  to  Louis  II,  King  of 
Hungary,  with  an  inscription  in  his  own  handwriting  "  Re^  Dadae," 
on  die  binding  of  which  are  the  arms  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  The  Aldine- 
edition  of  Petrardi  <^  1501,  is  from  the  library  of  Cardinal  Bembo,, 
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and  contains  marginalia  in  his  handwriting.  If,  as  one  authority  has 
declared,  "To  own  one  or  two  examples  from  Jean  Grdier's  library 
is  to  take  hi^  rank  as  a  bibliophile,"  this  lilxwy  merits  a  conanaodiiig 
pontion,  sbce  it  possesses  thirteen  such  volumes,  one  of  which  contains 
this  collector's  autograph,  whilst  another  is  filled  with  margiitaHa  said 
to  be  m  his  handwriting.  The  copy  of  the  first  editicm  of  die 
"  E^Mstols  obacurorum  virorum,"  the  tract  vAadti  caused  so  great  a 
stir  at  the  time  of  the  Refonnation,  bdonged  to  Philip  Mdanchthon, 
and  contains  many  marginalia  irom  his  pen.  Miulin  Luther's  "  la 
primum  librum  Mose  enoaraticHiea  "  1 544,  has  upon  its  title-page  an 
inscription  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  in  Luther's  handwriting,  presaiting 
the  book  to  Marc  Crodel,  rector  of  the  College  erf  Torgau.  Odter 
volumes  notable  by  reason  of  their  owna^p  are :  the  "  Book  of 
Hours "  which  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  having  two 
inscriptions  in  her  handwriting ;  the  manuscript  copy  of  ^K^cliTs 
Go^ls,  which  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabedi  in  Cheapside  when 
on  ha  way  to  Sl  Paul's,  an  event  whidi  is  recraded  in  Holinshed's 
"Chronicles";  the  "Book  of  Hours"  of  King  Charles  VII  of 
France  ;  the  Psalter  which  belonged  to  Queen  Joan  of  Navaire,  the 
seomd  consort  of  our  King  Henry  IV,  bearing  her  autograph ;  the 
"  Book  of  Oevotions"  vnitten  and  illuminated  l^  or  for  the  Abbot 
John  Islip,  the  builder  of  the  Chanby  Chapel  of  Henry  VII  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  bearing  ui  the  illuminated  bordos  the  same  punning 
rebus  on  his  name  whidi  is  to  be  found  in  the  carvings  of  the  Chapel, 
and  presented  to  Henry  VII,  with  the  arms  of  the  King  on  the  bind- 
ing ;  the  gorgeous  "  Missale  Romanum "  with  many  illumin^ions 
1^  Clovio,  bearing  the  arms  tA  Cardbal  Ponpeo  Colonna  and  said 
to  have  been  [Resented  to  him  when  be  was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate ; 
the  Gospel  Book  which  belonged  to  die  Elmperor  Otto  the  Great, 
bearing  on  one  of  its  illuminated  pages  his  effigy.  Coming  nearer  to 
our  own  day  there  is  the  Bible  which  Elizabeth  Fry  used  daily  tor 
many  years,  which  is  full  of  marks  and  OHnments  in  her  handwriting. 
The  Bible  frtnn  Hawarden  Church  is  of  interest  as  being  die  identical 
copy  from  which  W.  E.  Gladstone  frequently  read  die  lessons  in  the 
course  of  divine  service  between  1884  and  1894.  There  is  also 
tbe  original  manuscript  of  Bishop  Heber's  hymn  "  From  Greenland's 
ley  Mountains".  Another  volume  d  more  than  ordinuy  interest, 
the  "Valdarfer  Boccacdo,"  to  whit^  reference  has  been  made 
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already,  came  into  promiDeiice  at  ^  sale  of  tlie  DuIk  of  Rcnc- 
bw^'s  boob  in  1812.  when  it  reafiied  the  sum  of  £2260.  It 
was  in  hooour  of  the  sale  <A  the  volume  that  die  Rozburghe  Club 
was  founded.  Hie  copy  of  the  Glasgow  ^Eschylus  of  1759  has 
bowid  up  with  it  die  mginal  drawings  of  Flazman,  and  is  dodied  in 
a  binding  by  Roger  Payne,  which  is  always  ^K^en  of  as  his  master- 
piece. Such  are  a  'few  of  the  books  possesnog  a  poiional  history, 
whic^,  in  considerable  numbers  are  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves. 

If  the  boob  themselves  excite  interest  and  admration,  not  less 
striking  is  the  apprc^jriatenesi,  and  <^Xai  die  magnificence  FAMOUS 
of  dieir  bindings.  Lord  Spencer  beheved  diat  a  good  BINDINGS. 
heck  should  be  honoured  by  a  good  binding,  and  he  either  sou^t  out 
o^iies  so  distinguished  or  had  them  clothed  in  bindings  lA  the  highest 
wtiatic  excelleoce.  Of  die  many  spedmms  in  the  library  illustrating 
die  hiibMy  of  die  art  from  the  fifteendi  century  to  die  present  day,  we 
aeed  oidy  nAex  to  die  great  artists  who  worked  for  die  famous  aA- 
lectors  named  in  the  preceding  [>aragraph  as  figuring  ui  die  ccJlection, 
with  Gumples  of  the  wwk  of  Clovis  and  Nict^  Eve,  Le  Gascon, 
Boyet,  die  two  Deromes,  the  Padeloups,  Geoffrey  Tory,  Bozerian, 
Thouveain,  Meame,  the  English  masters  tii  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  names,  unhapinly,  have  been  ftu^otten,  and  of  Roger  Payne, 
the  man  who  by  native  genius  shines  out  among  the  decadent  crafts- 
jnen  of  the  late  eig^temth  coitury  as  the  finest  Innder  England  has 
produced.  7*he  library  possesses  the  largest  collection  extant  of 
Payne's  Undings,  including  the  Glasgow  "  /EM^iyhia,"  already  referred 
to  as  his  finest  work,  and  the  unfinished  Aldine  "  Hcxna',"  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  Several  of  Payne's  IhUs  are  in  the  library, 
which  are  remarkable  documents,  containing,  as  they  do,  in  many  cases, 
interesting  particulars  as  to  his  methods  of  workmanship.  The  tradi- 
tion of  fine  Innding  was  continued  after  his  death  by  certain  German 
binders,  Kalthoeber.  Staggemeier,  and  others,  who  setded  in  LxMidon, 
also  by  Charles  Lewis  and  Charles  Hoing,  who  especially  imitated 
his  manner,  but  lacked  the  original  genius  of  Payne,  and  his  ddicacy 
of  finish.  Many  ^)ecimens  of  the  w<»-k  of  these  successors  of  Payne 
are  to  he  found  scattered  throughout  the  library.  The  librtuy  is  al- 
most equally  rich  in  specimms  of  the  work  of  the  great  modo-n  Innders, 
especially  since  the  advent  of  the  Lloyd  Roberts  Collection.  These 
include  die  work  achieved  hy  Trautz-Bauzonnet,  David,  Lcntic,  Marius 
Michel,  Chambolle-Duru,  Cuzin,  Edwards  d  Hafifax,  Francis  Bed- 
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f«rd.  Riviere,  CobdeD  Sanderson,  Prideaux,  Fazakerley,  and  Zaehns- 
dorf,  to  oiention  the  most  prominent  names.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  whole  hisb»7  of  the  art  of  Innding  might  be 
written  horn  ^e  examples  assembled  on  die  shelves  of  diis  liLffary. 

We  can  only  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  thirty  jewelled  covers 
with  which  snne  of  the  manuscripts  are  adoned,  which  impart  to 
them  a  character  and  value  of  a  voy  special  kind.  The  ntraordinary 
rarity  of  these  metal  and  ivory  bindings  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  this  c(41ecti(H),  whilst  containing  <Mily  thirty  examples,  yet  ranks 
third  among  the  collections  of  the  wmld.  Many  of  the  covets  are  of 
great  beauty  and  interest,  none  the  less  so  for  the  process  of  building 
up  which  they  have  undergcuie  in  long  past  centuries.  The  normal 
course  seems  to  have  been  as  follows  :  a  monastery  owned  a  precious 
tenth  century  "  textus  "  or  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  ;  it  also  pos- 
sessed an  ivory  "  pax  "  or  tablet  carved  with  one  or  toore  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ,  of,  perhaps,  a  century  later.  A  century  later  still 
it  occurred  to  some  rich  abbot  to  have  the  second  mounted  as  a  cover 
for  the  first,  and  he  would  call  in  some  jeweller  or  metal  worko*  horn 
Cologne  or  Liege,  who  would  encase  the  tablet  in  a  metal  frame  ridly 
encrusted  with  jewels,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  ^e  church  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  reliquary  or  the  altar  books,  to  make  the  same 
into  a  binding  to  protect  the  manuscript  Several  of  the  covers  to 
which  refo^ice  is  made  partake  of  die  character  of  reliquaries,  since 
under  the  four  huge  rock  crystals  set  at  each  of  the  four  comers,  relics 
of  sabts  have  been  preserved  ;  unfortunately  no  information  is  at 
[xvsent  avail^le  to  enaUe  us  to  determine  the  identity  (^  die  saints  ao 
honoured. 

The  collection  also  includes  a  number  of  very  line  Oriental  bbdings, 
of  v^ch  the  Peraan  specimens  in  particular  are  of  very  great  beauty. 

Then  it  should  be  mentioned  that  for  the  study  of  this  art  or  craft, 
whether  from  the  historical  or  practical  point  of  view,  there  is  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  die  principal  authorities. 

Much  might  have  been  written  about  the  large  and  growing  col- 
lection of  "  unique  "  books,  that  is  to  say  printed  books  of  which  the 
only  known  copy  is  in  die  possession  of  the  library,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  this  passing  allusion  to  it.  Of  books  printed  on 
vellum  the  collection  numbers  upwards  of  400,  many  of  which  are  of 
extreme  rarity,  and  also  of  great  beauty.  There  are  a  number  of  very 
fine   extra-illustrated    or    "  Grangerised "   works,    such    as    Rapin's 
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"  Histoiy  of  England "  m  twenty-one  [olio  volumes ;  Pennant's 
"  Some  Account  of  London  "  in  six  volumes  ;  Clarendon's  "  History 
of  the  Rebdiion  and  Qvil  Wars  in  England  "  in  twenty-one  volumes  ; 
Sha]Eeq>eare  in  sevmteen  volumes  ;  Chalmers'  "  Biographical  E)iction- 
aiy"  in  thirty-two  volumes  ;  and  many  others. 

There  is  a  complete  set  of  the  aatroaomical  works  of  Hev^us, 
seldtHn  found  in  a  condition  so  perfect.  Although  (Mnithology  and 
botany  are  somewhat  out  of  the  range  of  the  lilH'ary's  interests,  there 
is  a  finecollection  of  the  great  bird  books  of  Audi^n,  Gould,  Dresser, 
and  Lilford,  to  name  the  principal  authorities  ;  and  a  number  of  the 
great  herbals,  ranging  from  the  Latin  and  German  editions  of  ^ 
"  Herbarius  "  of  1484  and  1485,  to  Sander's  "  Reichenbachia "  of 
1888-94,  including  the  ori^nal  or  best  editions  of  Gerard,  Parkinson, 
Curtis,  Jacquin,  Dodoens,  Culpepper,  etc. 

The  art  section  comprises  the  great  European  "  galleries,"  the 
principal  monographs  on  the  great  masters,  a  complete  set  of  the 
works  of  Piranesi,  a  set  of  Turner's  "  Libo*  Studiorum  "  in  the  best 
states,  and  a  large  collection  of  works  on  architecture.  The  applied 
arts  are  also  well  represented.  Indeed,  the  art  student  will  find 
abundant  mateiial  in  whatever  direction  his  quest  may  lead  him. 

We  have  already  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  pages  which  we 
had  allotted  to  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  this  hurried  glance  at  the 
contents  of  the  library,  and  yet  only  die  fringe  of  a  few  of  the  nust 
important  collections  have  been  toudied  upon  in  die  most  superfidal 
way,  whilst  many  sectioas  have  had  to  be  passed  over  entirely.  We 
hope,  however,  that  these  hurriedly  written  and  necessarily  discursive 
notes  may  serve  the  purpose  we  had  in  view,  of  convqring  some  idea 
<i  the  importance  of  this  carefully  ^osen  ccdlecdon  of  the  world's 
litCTary  masterpieces,  in  the  earliest  and  best  edititms,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  finest  potable  condition  and  state  of  preservation. 

We  cannot  omclude  this  l»ief  review  tA  the  history  oi  tfie  lilx'ary 
during  the  years  of  its  miiuxity  without  9<Hne  reference  gifts  and 
to  the  ever  increasing  appredation  of  the  instituti(»i  and  BEQUESTS. 
its  work  which  has  found  expression  in  the  numerous  gjfts  and  be- 
quests of  books,  by  which  its  o^ections  have  been  so  greatly  enriched. 
As  evidence  of  this,  it  needs  only  to  be  stated,  that  since  the  in- 
augurati<»  of  the  library,  upwards  of  forty  thousand  volumes  have 
been  added  to  its  shelves  (mn  this  source  alone. 
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THE  CAPTIVITY  AND   DEATH  OF   EDWARD   OF 
CARNARVON.' 

By  T.  F.  TOUT.  M.A..  FB.A. 

PROFESSOR    OF    HISTORY    AND    DERECTOR    OF    ADVANCED    STUDY 
IN   HISTORY   IN  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF   MANCHESTER. 

DURING  the  last  few  years  a  good  deal  of  energy  has 
been  put  into  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  and  a 
considerable  amount  tA  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
character  of  that  period.  As  a  result  there  has  been  some  modest 
sort  of  rehabilitation,  not  indeed  of  the  king,  but  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  The  easy  generalisation  which  saw  in  the  perstHiality  of 
the  ruler  the  character  of  the  age  is  not  one  which  oHmnends  itsdf 
to  the  modern  historian.  We  no  longer  believe  all  England  virtuous 
and  pious,  because  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  good  family  man  and  a 
ccHsvinced  Puritan,  and  that  then  suddenly  in  1660  all  England  be- 
came vidous,  because  Charles  II  was  not  a  model  husband  and  bdieved 
that  Presbyterianism  was  no  religion  fwa  gentleman.  Similarly  there 
is  no  need  to  accept  the  view  that  the  age  of  the  heroes  died  with  the 
bero-kiog  Edward  1,  and  that,  because  Edward  II  was  a  scatter-brained 
wastrel,  all  the  troubles  of  his  twenty  years'  reign  came  by  the  following 
of  his  jHiample.  Even  in  mediaeval  histcuy,  \^Mre  the  personality  of 
the  ruler  counted  for  mudi,  a  weak  king  might  rdgn  decently,  if  the 
men  who  nded  in  his  name  wo'e  competent  to  cany  on  the  admini- 
strative machine. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  urged  that  the  reign  of  Edward  II  has 
an  importance  of  its  own,  however  insignificant  may  be  the  character 
x>f  that  rula.  It  has  been  shovra  that  in  these  twenty  years  the 
military  system  was  reconstituted  by  reason  of  the  borrowing  by  the 

*  An  daboratioii  of  the  lecture  delivered  in  the  chapter  house  of  Glou- 
cester Cathedral  on  27  February  to  the  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  branch 
o(  the  Historical  Association,  and  in  die  John  R)^ds  Libraty,  10  March, 
1920. 
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Engli^  of  the  lessoDs  learnt  from  the  Scots  at  Bannockbum,  and 
by  appl3ring  them  with  such  thoroughness  that  the  battle  array  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers  was  already  in  existence  when  it  was  revealed  to 
the  Continent  by  the  French  Wars  of  Edward  III.  Again  there  is 
reason  ior  recognising  that  Edward  IPs  reign  is  a  period  of  great 
importance  in  administrative  history.  The  king's  favourite,  the 
younger  Despenser,  was  among  the  few  radical  ref<Hiners  in  medisev2J 
English  hist(Hy,  and  his  openness  to  new  ideas  gave  the  c^dal  class 
the  chance  of  r^orming  their  adnunistrative  departments  and  making 
them  more  efficient  and  up  to  date.  In  the  theory  of  potilics  loo 
the  Whig  doctrine  of  government  by  a  complaisant  monarch,  ruling 
only  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  natural  advisers,  tbe 
lerrit(Mial  magnates  of  the  land,  found  under  Edward  II  a  more  com- 
plete expresuon  that  it  ever  attained  again  before  the  Revolution  of 
1 399.  Even  in  the  economic  sphere  the  Staple  system  of  state  regu- 
lated foreign  trade,  once  asaibed  to  the  wisdom  of  Edward  III,  is 
found  to  have  grown  up  almost  by  itself  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Save  for  one  hideous  period  of  famine,  the  period  was  not  particularly 
un^ospo'ous,  and,  save  ior  tbe  desolation  of  the  North  by  the  Scots, 
was  fairly  peaceful,  that  is,  according  to  the  not  too  exacting  standard 
of  the  middle  ages. 

However  much  we  may  strive  to  claim  more  importance  for  the 
period  than  historians  have  always  allowed,  tha%  has  been  no  attempt 
to  rehalHlitate  the  character  of  Edward  II.  That  king  still  remains 
to  the  modem  historian  exactly  what  he  was  to  the  chroniclers  of  his 
own  and  the  next  succeeding  age.  He  is  stilt,  as  Stubbs  truly  said, 
the  first  king  after  the  Norman  Conquest  who  was  not  a  man  of 
business.  Tall,  well-built,  strong  and  handsome,  he  had  no  soious 
purpose  in  life,  no  better  policy  than  to  amuse  himself  and  to  save 
himself  worry  and  trouble.  He  is  one  of  the  beiri  mediaeval  examples 
of  the  brutal  and  brainless  athlete,  established  on  a  throne.  He  was 
not,  I  su^>ect,  excepti<Hially  vicious  <x  depraved.  He  was  just  inctnn- 
petent,  idle,  frivolous,  and  incurious.  Most  of  his  distractions,  for 
which  his  nobles  severely  blamed  him,  seem  to  us  harmless  enough  ; 
but  contemporary  opinion  saw  something  ignoble  and  unkingly  in  a 
monarch  vAvt  forsook  the  society  of  the  magnate^  his  natural  associates^, 
and  lived  wid)  courtiers,  favourites,  officials  on  the  make,  and  even  men 
of  meaner  estate,  grooms,  watermra,  actors,   bi^oons,   ditchers  and 
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delven  and  other  craftsDKD.  He  lived  hard  and  ilrank  deeply.  Heww 
iocoiutant  and  untrustworthy,  and  could  not  keep  a  secret.  He  had 
so  iBigovemaUe  a  tenq>er,  and  lost  contnJ  of  himself  so  easily  diat 
anyone  who  exciled  his  wrath  was  KaUe  to  receive  a  sound  iliiiUi^ 
from  his  royal  hands.  His  sufweme  fault  was  that,  bong  too  idle  to 
rule  the  coui^  tumadf,  he  handed  over  the  government  to  his  persoaW 
friends  and  housdticM  servantik  He  not  only  reused  to  asaodate  with 
the  nobles ;  he  neglected  dMV  counsels  and  decbwd  to  share  power 
with  then.  This  was  his  great  offence  to  the  grim  lords  of  die  time  ; 
this  was  the  ciune  for  which  they  could  not  forgive  him. 

Had  the  barons  worked  together  as  a  single  party,  they  codd 
eai^y  have  reduced  the  weak  king  to  hdplesaoeas.  But  the  magnatei 
were  so  <£stracted  by  loc^  and  family  feuds  that  it  required  tamt 
great  crisis  to  m^  dwm  lake  iq>  a  craiunon  line  of  pcJicy.  Their 
co-operation  was  the  more  difficult  ance  their  natural  leader,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  a  maa  whose  character  was  not  at  all  udike 
that  of  his  cousb  the  king.  More  brutal,  vicious,  and  capridouB  dian 
Edward,  Thomas  resemUed  his  kinsman  in  his  laziness,  his  neglect 
of  business,  his  wish  to  shuffle  out  ci  responability  and  in  his  habtt  of 
leaving  all  his  affairs  to  be  executed  by  the  <Acers  of  his  housdiold. 
Tlie  oHuequence  was  that  there  was  not  only  a  king,  who  would  not  j 
govern,  but  an  <f^>oation  leader  who  could  only  oppose.  In  1312,  / 
and  again  more  completdy  after  Bannockbum,  the  opposition  became 
the  government  E^arl  Thomas  now  showed  himself  even  more  in- 
competent than  his  cousin.  He  refused  to  govern  ;  be  continued  as 
victCH*  to  hold  aloof  from  affairs,  alHding  in  the  same  sulky  iscJation  in 
which  he  had  lived  when  he  was  in  oppo^tion.  Consequently  the 
failure  of  Thomas  was  even  more  complete  than  die  failure  of  Edward. 
Hence  the  exirawdinarily  purposelessness  of  much  of  the  politics  of 
the  reign,  hence  the  long-drawn-out  intrigues,  negotiations,  and  ^reaten- 
ings  <^  war  that  take  up  so  much  of  the  story  of  the  chroniclers. 

The  real  struggle  was  not  so  much  between  Edward  and  Thmnas 
as  between  the  organised  households  through  which,  like  all  medieeval 
magnates,  the  king  and  the  earl  governed  their  estates  and  exerdied 
thw  pohtkal  authority.  And  as  between  the  two  there  can  be  do 
doubt  but  dut  the  ftJlowers  of  die  king  were  abler,  more  serious,  and 
better  organised  than  the  followers  of  the  earl.  They  showed  great 
skill  m  setting  the  rival  factions  of  the  opposition  against  eadi  odier. 
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and  in  the  end  Ixoke  up  its  unity  so  completely  that  the  kmg  won  an 
eaiy  triumph.  The  two  chi^  centres  <^  aristocratic  power  were  the 
Nordi  and  the  Wed,  the  lands  beyond  the  Humber,  and  the  Severn 
valley  and  the  adjacent  March  of  Wales,  where  the  great  struggles  of  the 
rdgn  were  fought  out  In  the  early  part  of  1322  Edward  first  con- 
jquered  his  western  oiemies  in  a  bloodless  campaign  b  the  Severn 
valley,  and  then  turning  northwards  crushed  Eari  Thomas  and  his 
nwlheTn  foes.  Whai  Ldncaster  was  bdteaded  under  the  walls  of 
his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  Ae  royalist  triumph  was  consummated, 
and  fr<Hn  1322  to  1326  Ae  courtiers,  inspired  by  the  younger 
Despenser,  ruled  England  in  the  king's  name.  A  sanguinary  pro- 
scription of  the  cmtrariant  I<m^s  now  followed.  The  baronial  leaders 
lost  in  many  cases  life,  or  lU>erty,  and  in  more  cases  their  lands.  Thdr 
abject  helplessness  gave  Edward  the  best  chance  a  mediKval  soverdgn 
ever  had  of  making  himself  an  autocrat  But  once  mare  die  man  in 
power  was  too  incanpetnit  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppcHlunity.  The 
long,  after  a  short  spell  of  activity,  soon  fell  back  into  his  old  ways. 
Before  his  sluggishness,  indifference,  and  weakness,  the  best  laid  plans 
of  his  advisers  could  not  be  carried  out  Thdr  kilure  was  the  more 
complete  since  they  pursued  theu-  own  self  interest  with  far  more  zeal 
and  smgleness  of  purpose  dian  they  strove  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
die  state.  The  fine  schones  of  ministers  ica  umsdidating  the  royal 
power  and  reforming  the  government  were  Invught  to  naught  by  the 
intense  greediness  of  the  younger  Detpenser.  During  four  years  of 
istdatbn  frcHn  power,  the  aristocracy  had  time  to  reconstitute  itself,  and 
the  ignoble  quarrel  of  the  king  and  his  quera  IxxHight  about  the  crisis 
of  1326. 

,  Isabella  and  her  lover  Mortimer  landed  in  Suffdk  widi  a  handful 

of  followers.     But  disgust  of  the  ruling  facti<m  drove  every  one  to  thdr 

'  standards,  the  more  so  as  the  invaders  were  shrewd  enough  to  pose  as 
the  cham[Hons  of  the  outraged  contrariants  and  the  avenger  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  Martyr  of  Pontefract  When  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the 
brother  and  heir  of  Earl  Thomas,  joined  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  he 
gave  the  ^gnal  for  a  general  desertion  of  the  king's  cause.  The  king 
Boon  found  himself  poweriess  to  renst  the  united  oppoiiticHi  of  the  re- 
constituted baronage,  backed  up  1^  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  the 
pec^l^  Befc««  l<Hig  even  the  ministerial  rats  began  to  leave  the  unk- 
ing ^p.     The  very  courtiers,  who  had  been  the  chief  agents  of  the 
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De^>ensers  and  the  crown,  the  seif-seddng  bishops,  who  had  wormed 
thdr  way  to  Uieir  sees  by  tirudding  to  the  caprices  'of  the  king,  went 
over  almost  as  a  body  to  die  »de  whose  victory  seemed  now  to  be 
certain.  Edward  Bed  to  the  West,  accompanied  l^  the  Despenso?,  his 
chancellOT,  Robert  Baldock,  and  a  very  few  faithful  followers.  He 
soMi  found  his  own  realm  of  England  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Unable 
to  maintain  himsdf  at  Gloucester,  Edward  Bed  beyond  the  Severn  to 
die  great  marcher  principality  which  the  younger  Despenacr  was  erect- 
ing out  of  his  wife's  lordship  of  Glamorgan.  As  a  last  eff«i  to  main- 
tain a  foothold  in  England,  the  elder  Despenso-  made  his  way  back 
<p/tx  the  Severn  to  Bristol,  vAiexe  he  at  once  met  his  doma.  It  was 
in  &istol  town  that  the  oppositicm  leaders  proclaimed  that,  as  Edward 
II  had  openly  withdrawn  himself  from  the  realm,  leaving  England 
without  ruler  or  govoTiance,  hie  son  Eldward,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was 
chosen  by  the  magnates  as  Keeper  of  the  Realm.  It  was  the  first 
notice  to  the  king  that  his  barons  were  detennined  to  put  an  end  to 
his  authority. 

During  the  next  few  days  Edward,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  escape  to  Lundy  Isbnd,  wandered  aimles^y  through  Glamorgan. 
Meanwhile  Henry  <A  Lancasto:  was  commissioned  to  effect  his  capture, 
and  soon,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  was  successful  in  his 
quest  On  16  November,  1326,  Edward  and  his  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune were  betrayed  at  Neath  ;  and  conveyed  thence  to  Llantrissant. 
Within  a  few  days  Hugh  the  younger  paid  at  Hereford  the  same  fatal 
penalty  diat  his  father  had  paid  at  Bristol.  Meanwhile  Edward  was 
efloorted  to  Monmouth,  where  he  surrendered  the  great  seal,  the  symbol 
of  sovereignty  whidi  he  had  hitherto  retained,  to  his  hitter  enemy 
Adam  Orleton,  Bi^(^  of  HerefcH^. 

We  have  now,  at  last,  reached  our  real  subject — the  captivity  and 
deaA  of  Edward  11.  The  question  at  oacc  arises  whether,  when  we 
have  recast  so  many  of  our  judgments  on  the  period,  we  may  not  with 
advantage  review  afresh  the  traditional  story  of  the  unhappy  mon- 
arch's imprisonment,  and  in  particular  try  once  mcH'e  to  pierce  the  veil 
(^  mystery  and  legend  which  have  obscured  the  story  of  his  death. 
Now  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  it  is  well  w<»lh  our  while  to  recon- 
sider this  story,  to  examine  meticulously  the  evidence  on  whidi  the 
account  in  our  histories  is  based,  and  to  try  and  fit  in  a  few  new  but 
striking  bits  of  testimony  that  have  latterly  been  brought  to  Ught.    To 
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peHonn  this  tadc  is  now  my  chief  buaaess.  but  though  1  ooay  perbipt 
discha^e  a  useful  "service  in  putting  together  the  chidf  tettimoDiea  dut 
bear  on  the  stay  of  the  depoied  king's  last  years,  yet  I  may  lay  at 
once  that  the  result  cA  this  investigation  is  rather  negative.  It  raises 
<loubts  ;  it  explains  hesitations  ;  it  gives  seme  juatificaticn  to  those  who 
believed  that  Edward  did  not  meet  a  violent  death  in  his  prtioa. 
Above  all,  it  discredits  the  only  detailed  narrative  ci  the  sufferings  af 
the  wretehed  long.  But  it  does  not  ^alu  our  faiUi  in  the  esaeohal 
truth  of  the  accepted  story. 

The  histtvy  <A  the  captivity  of  Edward  II  faUs  naturally  into  two 
stages.  The  first  goes  from  his  surrender  on  16  NovoDber,  1326,  to 
4  April,  1327.  During  tins  period  Henry  of  Lancaster,  EmA  of 
Leicester,  was  reqwnsible  Ua  his  custody,  having  been  a^xiiDted  la 
that  charge  with  the  informal  approval  tA  the  barons.  The  details  ti  tke 
king's  history  during  these  mon^s  ve  fairly  well  known,  and  there  is 
Httle  suggestion  of  mystery  about  them,  though  there  is  plenfy  of  pathos. 
Within  a  short  time  of  the  tragedy  at  Hereford,  Edward  was  escorted 
to  Henry  of  Lancaster's  casde  of  Kenilworth  where  he  remained  as 
long  as  he  continued  und^  his  care.  During  this  period  the  formal 
stages  of  the  revolution  were  acoHi^jlished.  The  barcHis  had  tbown 
in  dealing  with  the  unpopular  king  a  pedanbc  precision  that  we^ 
anticipates  the  stiff  legalism  of  the  revolution  Whigs  in  their  relations 
to  James  II  in  1686.  Their  first  positicm  was  that  the  kmg,  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  realm,  had  compelled  them  to  appoint  a 
r^ent,  and  their  chtnce  of  his  eldest  son  as  Keepo*  of  the  Kingdom 
showed  their  adhesion  to  the  right  line  of  descent.  It  is  true  diat 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  only  withdrew  himself  ior  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  region  where  the  king's  writ  ran,  and  that  the  lordship  of  Glam- 
organ was  not  forogn  to  any  very  impressive  extent  But  with 
Edward's  forcible  return  to  England  this  excuse  might  well  seem  to 
have  been  no  longer  plausUile.  This  mattered  the  less  since  after  the 
bar<ms  got  possesion  of  Edward's  great  seal,  they  could  formally  act 
in  his  name  even  when  he  was  in  their  prison.  Indeed  it  seemed  to 
th«n  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  pretend  that  Edward  was  slitl 
governing.  Hiis  is  best  seen  in  the  change  in  the  f<xin  of  the  writs, 
issued  so  far  back  as  October,  fcH-  the  assembling  <^  a  parliament  The 
(Hij^al  writs,  tested  by  the  young  Edward,  had  stated  that,  in  the 
king's  ^sence  from  the  realm,  the  buaness  in  parliament  would  be 
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dealt  with  by  the  quecai  and  the  duke,  the  Keeper  of  the  Realm. 
But  now  that  the  great  seal  was  in  the  possession 'erf  the  vict<H^  writs 
in  the  usual  fonn  were  issued  to  supply  the  infonnality  of  the  eariier 
ones.  When  parliament  at  last  met  on  7  January,  at  Westminster,  it 
was  resolved  that  Eldward  should  be  deposed  iat  incompet«ice,  and 
his  son  put  in  bis  place.  But  twice  were  deputations  sent  to  Kenil- 
w<Nih  to  induce  the  Icing  to  meet  parliament.  71m  motive  itx  this 
apparmtly  was  to  extract  from  him  a  public  resignatitm.  The  mag- 
nates slu-ank  from  the  drastic  course  of  depoation,  which  a  few  years 
earlier  the  nobles  of  Germany  had  adopted  in  the  case  of  their  inc^>- 
^e  king,  Adolf  of  Nassau.  It  would  seem  less  reveJutioDary,  and 
less  disturbing  to  precedent,  if  Edward  could  be  induced  formally  to  ' 
divest  lamself  of  the  <^oe,  which  in  any  case  he  was  no  longer  to  be  , 
aUowed  to  hold.  But  the  captive  of  (Cenilwortb  stubbornly  reused  to 
face  parliament.  As  Edward  would  not  meet  parliamoit,  parliament 
rescued  that  its  rqireaentatives  should  meet  Edward.  A  d^utatitm 
of  pariitunent  visited  Kenilworth,  and  Edward  was  offoed  the  alter- 
native of  resignation  or  d^x>sition.  He  showed  little  6ght,  and 
promptly  accepted  the  inevitable.  Clad  in  Uack,  dazed  with  confu- 
ficm,  he  was  led  bdore  the  deputies  and  announced  with  many  tears 
that  he  would  yield  to  the  wishes  of  parliament  and  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  son's  advancemeoL  Then  the  proctor  of  the  parliament 
renoiukced  formally  the  fealty  and  homage  which  the  individu^ 
members  had  made  to  the  king.  Finally  the  steward  of  the  housdiold 
hroke  his  wand  of  ofiice  to  indicate  that  the  royal  household  was  dis- 
charged. These  ^ngs  haf^iened  on  20  January.  On  dieir  being 
related  in  London,  the  last  stage  of  the  revtJution  was  consummated 
and  Edward,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  definitdy  {xoclaimed  as  King 
Edward  III.  His  regnal  year  was  treated  as  begmning  on  25  January. 
Now  that  the  pedantic  pomps  of  las  resignation  woe  over,  the 
chroniclers  tell  us  Uttle  of  the  doings  of  E!dward  of  Carnarvon  at 
Kenilworth.  In  general  terms  we  are  informed  that  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  his  gaoler  was  good,  and  that  be  lacked  nothing  that  a 
recluse  or  monk  needed  for  bis  sustenance.  This  is  likdy  enough,  for 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  a  kindly  gentleman,  and,  though  be  took  a 
leadii^  part  in  bringing  about  the  king's  deposition  and  was  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  his  brother's  wrongs  and  of  his  own,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  treat  with  unnecessary  harshness  a  captive  entrusted  to  his 
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custody.  But  Henry  soon  began  to  have  new  grievances  of  his  own. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  ostentatiously  made  the  wrongs  of 
Lancaster  a  pretext  for  their  action.  They  had  besought  the  p<^  to 
canonise  the  incompetoit  and  disreputable  Earl  Tliomas,  and  they 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  given  his  more  respectable  brodier  the  custody 
of  the  captive  Idng.  They  had  also — rather  tardily — restored  him 
to  his  brodier's  earldoms,  so  that  we  may  henceforth  call  him  Earl  of 
Lancaster  as  well  as  Earl  of  Locesttf.  They  had  given  him  the 
'first  place  in  the  standing  council  of  regoicy  which  was  to  act  in  the 
name  of  the  infant  Edward  III.  Nevertheless  Henry  soon  found  that 
he  had  die  show  of  power  rather  than  its  reality.  Mortimer  and  the 
queen,  not  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  really  controlled  the  govoiuiienL 
No  sooner  had  the  victorious  coalition  succeeded  in  est^^ing  itself. 
than  it  began  to  show  signs  of  breaking  up.  The  moral  of  Edward 
Il's  reign  is  once  m(H«  affirmed  under  his  supplanter.  It  was  easy 
for  any  strong  comlxnation  of  parties  to  saze  the  government  of  Elng- 
land.  It  was  extronely  difficult  to  retain  for  any  long  period  the 
authority  thus  easily  acquired. 

Under  these  drcumstances  a  natural  reaction  against  the  new 
government  set  in.  It  was  equally  natural  that  it  should  take  the 
form  of  a  wave  of  s)mipathy  in  favour  of  the  deposed  Idng.  Soon 
partisans  <rf  Edward  of  Carnarvon  were  trava'sing  the  country,  dilat- 
ing  upon  his  misfortunes  and  his  sufferings.  English  public  q»nion 
veered  in  those  days  between  extremes  of  brutality  and  extremes  of 
sentimentality.  It  was  normally  callous  oiough,  but  from  time  to  time 
it  reacted  in  a  contrary  directbn.  It  then  became  prone  to  show 
sympathy  for  fallen  greatness,  to  pity  mi^ortune,  and  to  assume  that 
the  victim  of  fate  was  the  champion  of  a  good  cause,  the  friend  of  the 
people.  Hius  the  wretched  Thnnas  oi  Lancaster  was  being  acclaimed 
as  a  saint,  not  so  much  by  partisans  ^o  wished  to  make  profit  by  his 
dafication  as  by  simple-minded  folk  who  eauly  po^uaded  themselves 
that  a  magnate,  condemned  to  so  cruel  a  fate,  must  surdy  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  English  people  or  for  die  Church  of  God.  A 
nmilar  wave  of  emotion  now  arose  on  behiJf  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon. 
Plots  were  formed  for  his  release,  and  his  custody  became  a  real  burden 
to  Henry  of  Lancasto",  The  burden  was  the  more  serious  since 
a  projected  campaign  against  Scotland  required  the  [H-esence  of  Elarl 
Henry  and  most  of  the  magnates  to  the  North. 
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Under  these  drcumstances  the  custody  o(  Edward  of  Carnarvon 
was  chzkDged.  A  canon  cJ  Leiceater,  Henry  Knighton,  who  wrote 
in  a  Lancastrian  foundation  in  the  Lancastrian  into'eat,  tella  us  that 
Earl  Henry  refused  any  longo:  to  accept  responsibility  (ch*  the  deposed 
idng,  because,  as  nimour  declared,  while  the  earl  was  employed 
elsewhere,  some  ancient  partisans  of  his  captive  were  weaving  plots 
to  abduct  him  from  Kenilworth.'  On  the  other  side,  it  is  posable 
that  the  government,  feeling  less  confidence  in  Earl  Henry,  w  wishful 
to  have  the  old  long  under  stricter,  perhaps  under  less  scrupulous, 
direction  were  not  unwilhng  to  dispense  with  his  services.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  change  was  made,  and  on  3  April  the  care 
of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  transforred  to  Thomas  of  Berkeley  and 
}oiin  Maitravers.  With  this  begins  Ae  second  stage  of  E!dward  ll's 
captivity,  the  stage  of  mystery  and  darkness,  culminating  in  more  than 
the  suspicion  of  a  tragic  end.  With  this  and  its  after  results  will  be 
our  chief  concon  on  this  occasion. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  before  we  proceed  with  our  story,  to 
scrutinise  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  based.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  chief  sources  for  medieval  history  are  chronicles  and  records.  Tlie 
former,  narrative  histories  in  essence,  vary  immena^y  in  their  authen- 
tidty,  and  a  good  deal,  but  not  evoything,  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  they  are  contempcH-ary  or  nearly  contemporary  to  the  events 
which  they  describe.  The  merit  of  the  chronicler  is  that  he  gives 
us  a  consecutive  story,  that  he  oftoi  suggests  character,  motives, 
reasons,  a  pcnnt  of  view,  and  generally  gjves  us  contanporary  colour. 
His  demerit  is  that  he  writes  loosely,  frequently  draws  his  infonnation 
fr<Hn  sources  of  doubtful  authority,  is  often  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
■and  scxnetimes  deliberately  aims  at  falsifjring  ^e  facts.  The  merit  of 
the  record  is  that  it  is  impersonal,  official,  contonpcH-ary,  and  based 
on  knowledge.  It  is  set  down,  too,  in  the  records  of  an  administrative 
or  judicial  court,  and  is  preserved  not  to  ht\p  historians  or  satisfy 
general  curiosity,  but  to  be  of  practical  use  to  officials,  judges,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  persons  onployed  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
But  the  reoMrd  has  its  limitations  as  much  almost  as  the  chnmicle, 
though  they  are  different  in  kmd.  It  is  valuaUe  as  evidence  of  ex- 
jernat  facts,  exact  dates,  names,  costs,  movements,  and  it  shows  us  the 
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■tructure,  penonnel  and  functioos  of  Uie  administrative  machine.  But 
it  seldom  throws  light  on  die  inner  meaning  of  things ;  it  is  colour- 
less, arid,  jejtme ;  it  is  largdy  taken  up  widi  common  form,  and 
though  generally,  bar  human  carelesmess,  based  upon  sound  informa- 
tion, is  liaUe  to  be  fabafied  when  the  need  arises.  Under  normal 
circumstance*  we  can  balance  the  chronicle  and  the  reoM^  with  each 
other,  while  correcting  from  the  predaion  of  the  record,  the  mere 
gossip  of  the  chronicler.  In  the  light  of  the  chronide  we  can  illumin- 
ate the  dry  facts  c^  the  record,  comlwie  them  in  s<Hne  intelligible 
order,  and  ^e  them  colour  and  their  premier  setting. 

Up  to  the  transfer  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  from  the  custody  of 
Heniy  of  Lancaster  to  ^t  tA  Berkeley  and  Maltravers,  our  bforma- 
tirai,  though  not  very  odious,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  there 
is  DO  need  to  say  irma  v^iat  source  wre  learn  this  or  that  fact,  since  the 
whole  story  works  together  in  substantial  harmony.  Perhaps  the  only 
doubt  that  has  passed  my  mind  in  telling  you  the  story  in  outline  is 
as  to  certain  picturesque  details  relating  to  the  resignation  of  Edward, 
which  would  have  been  more  picturesque  had  I  the  courage  to  tell 
y<Ni  diem  in  detail.  These  particulars  came  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Geffrey  the  Baker,  a  wordiy  as  to  wbnn  <  I  shall  have  later  a  good 
deal  to  say.  At  tins  stage  I  need  <mly  remark  that,  though  much  of 
Baker  is  suqiidous,  he  quotes  what  seems  good  authority  for  this 
epuode.  It  is  the  written  evidence  of  an  Oxford^ire  knight.  Sir 
Thomas  de  la  Moor,  who  was  himsdf  present  as  a  member  of  the 
houadiold  of  Bishop  Strat^xd  of  Winchester  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  die  ceremony.  Tliis  is  worth  remembering  since  the  misunder- 
standing <A  Baker's  reference  to  Moor's  testimony  has  been  misunder- 
rtood,  last  and  not  least  by  so  great  a  scholar  as  Bishop  Stubbs,  as 
meaning  that  the  whole  of  Baker's  Cluonicle  was  based  on  a  French 
chronicle  written  by  Moor.  It  is  now  agreed  that  this  inference  is 
illcgitiiDate. 

After  April,  1 327,  our  evidence  becomes  much  scantier.  We  can 
barely  trace  the  transference  of  the  Idng's  custody,  the  sum  allowed 
for  his  maintenance,  and  a  few  insignificant  details  from  the  public 
records.  There  is  mwe  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
of  puUic  (pinion,  as  to  which  I  shall  have  occaaon  to  speak  again. 
Moreover,  the  public  records  are  partially  supplemented  from  the  private 
archives  of  the  house  of  Bedceley,  sbll  largely.  I  believe,  extant,  but 
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mainly  accesdble  through  the  seventeenth  century  tractate  in  ^uch 
Jdin  Smith  oE  NiUey,  steward  of  the  Berkdeys  of  that  epoch,  wrote 
his  lives  of  die  Beriteleys,  whtdi  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeoiogica)  Society  has  happily  given  to  the  world.'  From  diese 
we  leant  various  dgniEcant  facts.  But  it  is  only  after  the  kmg's 
death  that  the  records  give  us  i^ndant  information  as  to  his  funeral, 
his  lying-in-state,  and  ultimately  the  orection  of  his  tomb.  Again 
after  1330  there  is  some  evidence  preserved  in  the  EloUs  of  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  trials  of  his  alleged  murderers.  The  after  careers  of 
Uiese  suspects  we  can  follow  in  abundant  detail  and  with  some 
pnSn  from  record  sources.  Even  more  scanty  is  the  information  of 
the  chromclers.  If,  as  is  unlikely,  they  knew  the  truth,  they  assuredly 
dared  not  tell  it  Though  several  writers  agree  that  the  former  king 
was  murdered  and  even  as  to  the  medud  of  his  murder,  their  short 
accounts  were  written  many  years  afterwuds.  Tlie  only  circmn- 
slantial  narrative,  that  erf  Baker,  was  written  thirty  years  afterwards 
and  is  (H)  riw  face  of  it  higfily  su^idous. 

The  result  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence  was,  as  usual,  a  lack  of  faith 
m  such  somty  doles  of  inhumation  as  were  ^vea  out  to  the  public 
There  was  a  general  disbelief  diat  Edward  was  really  dead,  and 
romantic  stories  arose  in  many  quarters  that  he  escaped  and  lived  many 
years  afterwards  in  t^iscuiity.  These  stories,  however  fantastic,  are 
natural  und«-  the  circumstances.  They  are  too  corroborated  by  certain 
cuiouft  pieces  <^  evidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  more  meticulous 
examination  of  the  record  sources  may  give  stnne  little  further  lij^t 
on  the  prcMem.  Some  rmuu^ble  additions  to  the  legend  were  made 
some  iorty  years  ago.  Some  very  material  new  facts  have  been 
divulged  within  the  last  few  years.  But  it  is  only  after  1 330  that 
we  have  o^hous  references,  not  to  the  murder  but  to  the  fate  of  the 
alleged  murderers.  The  fortuaea  of  all  these  can  be  traced  in  detail, 
and  what  emerges  from  their  history  suggests  some  additional  con- 
aderations  as  regards  die  pn^lem  of  Edward  H's  end. 

We  start  widi  the  known  fact  that  the  custody  of  the  deposed 

'  Smith  or  Smyth,  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  3  Wb.  Some  conception 
of  the  weiMi  of  the  sliH  surviving  Berkeley  Casde  manuscriplB  caa  be  ob- 
tuned  from  Isaac  H.  jeayes'  Descriptive  Catalogut  of  tkt  Charters  and 
Muniments  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Fitshardinge  at  Berkeley  Castle. 
Bristol,  1892. 
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king  was  vested  in  Beriteley  and  Maltraven  from  3  April,  and  we 
know  within  a  few  days  that  an  allowance  of  £5  a  day  was  assigned 
to  the  two  keepers  "  for  the  expenses  of  the  hous^old  of  the  Lord 
Edward,  sometime  King  of  England,  our  father"/  This  was  a  liberal 
stun,  larger,  if  we  may  trust  a  chronicler,  than  the  sum  allowed  to 
Henry  of  Lancaster  for  keeping  Edward  at  Kenilworth,'  a  nd  ap- 
proaching half  the  amount  of  Edward's  domestic  establishment  in  his 
youth  before  he  had  been  made  frince  of  Wales.  It  would  have 
^ven  an  ample  margin  both  for  maintaining  the  deposed  king  with  a 
reasonable  degree  (rf  state  and  for  the  adequate  safeguarding  of  his 
person.  If  the  captive  were  not  generously  entertained,  it  must  have 
been  because  his  keepers  did  not  wish  to  treat  him  welt,  and  perhaps 
because  they  regarded  the  allowance  as  a  l»ibe  to  commit  evil  deeds. 
It  has  often  been  suggested  that  Edward  was  deliberately  handed 
over  from  kindly  to  unscrupulous  keepers.  Yet  there  is  not  much  to 
encourage  this  idea,  save  inference  from  later  facts.  Perhaps  the 
(ffevious  career  of  Thomas  of  Berkeley  and  John  Maltraven  suggests  a 
little  man  malevolrat  hostility  to  their  prisoner  than  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster felt  But  all  three  keepers  were  avowed  enemies  of  the  captive 
who  in  his  days  of  powex  had  inflicted  grievous  suffering  upon  them. 
Berkeley  and  Maltravers  were  members  of  that  Lancastrian  party  <rf 
which  Earl  Henry  had  been  the  head.  Henry's  prudence  had  saved 
him  irora  the  dire  fate  of  many  of  the  contrariants,  and  he  had  condoned 
his  Ixother's  murder  1^  accepting  his  personal  liberty  and  a  mere 
fragmmt  of  his  inheritance  from  Edward  II.  But  the  other  two  had 
incurred  forfeiture.  Bo-keley  had  shared  the  captivity  of  his  fathw 
Maurice,  and  when  the  latto'  died  in  1326  in  confinement,  he  was 
still  under  duress.  A  Gloucestershire  magnate  of  high  position,  he 
had  forfeited  the  ancestral  casde  (A  Bedceley,  over  which  Hugh 
Despenser  now  ruled.  Indeed,  the  Berkeley  lands,  included,  not  only 
Berkeley,  but  RedcUffe  and  Bedminster  with  a  commanding  auth<Nity 

'  F(edera,u.  705,  dated  24  April,  Stamford.  Hie  issues  of  Glamorgan, 
still  in  the  king's  hands,  were  chargeable  with  the  payment  which  was  to  be 
accounted  fw  at  the  exchequer.  Other  moneys  came  from  the  treanire 
found  at  Caerf^iiily,  when  die  son  of  (he  younger  Despenser  surrendered 
tartSIy  ifaat  stroo^id.  Ulliniately  the  exchequtf  took  up  the  burden.  The 
Berkelqr  household  accounts  show  bountifal  [Htmsion  ^  wine,  wax,  c^x»b, 
kida,  eovs,  cheese,  cows,  "  ad  boqiiciiun  patris  regis  " :  Jeayes,  pp.  274-277. 

'Bakn,  p.  28,  g^ves  100  marks  a  mondi  as  the  sum. 
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over  the  gnat  mercantile  borough  trf  Bristol,  which  looked  on  the  house 
of  Berkeley  as  its  chief  enemy.  The  absorption  of  the  estate  in  the 
Despenser  lands  would  have  given  Hugh  a  positicm  in  Gloucestershire 
tnuucoiding  that  of  the  earls  of  Gloucester  of  the  house  of  Clare. 
The  arrival  of  Isab^la  in  London  had  released  him  from  bis  prison. 
He  had  followed  the  queen  to  Qoucester  and  thence  to  Bristol,  and 
was  rewarded  by  his  restoration  to  Berkeley  and  his  great  estates  in 
Southern  Qoucestershire.  But  a  stronger  claim  on  the  victors  than 
his  sufferings  was  the  fact  that  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Roger 
Mortimer.  John  Maltrayem,  the  other  keeper,  was  the  son  of 
a  Dorset^ire  baron  who  was  still  alive.  He  married  7*honuis  of 
Berkeley's  sister  and  was  closely  associated  with  his  policy.  Luckily 
for  himself  he  had  escaped  in  the  rout  of  Boroughbridge  and  had 
managed  to  reach  the  Continent  He  only  returned  in  the  train  of 
Isabella  and  M<Hlimer.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  new  keepers  wwe 
Ukely  to  be  a  little  more  hostile  than  Earl  Henry  to  their  prisoner. 
It  was  in  fact  a  sheer  loss  to  Edward  to  be  removed  from  the  care  of 
the  most  independent  of  the  magnates  to  the  custody  of  the  son-in-law 
(A  the  queen's  paramour,  associated  with  another  dependent  <^ 
Mortimer  who  was  his  own  brother-in-law. 

Already  there  had  heea,  as  we  have  said,  rumours  of  plots  for  re- 
leasing Edward  and  procuring  his  return.  It  is  possble  that  such 
schemes  were  already  being  hatched  when  the  ex-ldng  remained  at 
Kenilworth,  and  the  probalHlity  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  chief 
agents  of  the  plcA,  the  brothers  Dunhead,  or  Dunheved,  had  property 
and  interests  on  Dunsmore,  Warwickshire,  between  Kenilworth  and 
Rugby.  Of  these  brothers  Stephen  Dunhead  had  been  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Dunchurcb,  near  Rugby,  but,  forced  to  abjure  ^e  realm  for 
felony  in  1 32 1 ,  he  strove  to  evade  forfdting  it  l^  demiang  it  to  a 
ndghbouring  bartm.'  His  brother  Thomas  was  a  DtHninican  friar  and 
an  eloquent  preacher,  who,  if  chroniclers'  gosrip  can  be  believed,  had 
sought  to  get  a  divwce  between  Edward  and  Isabella  from  the  papa) 
curia.^  On  his  return  from  this  vain  quest.  Friar  Thomas  found  his  former 
master  deposed  and  in  pison,  and  at  once  strove  to  procure  his  release. 
As  dates  are  almost  lacking,  we  cannot  exacdy  place  the  beginnings  of 
this  conspiracy,  but  it  must  have  been  when  Edward  was  still  at  Kenil- 

'C.  '  ine  R.,  iii.  165. 

*  Ann.  Pauiini,  p.  337,  "ut  vulgariter  dicebatur". 
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worth,  and  it  socm  spread  ito  ramificabcms  far  and  wide.  Medieval 
society  was  always  excessively  disorderly,  but  a  ^>ecial  e|Hdaiiic  of 
violent  cnme  u^ered  in  the  spring  of  1327,  and  was  doubtlea  the  ' 
resuh  of  the  recent  revolution  and  the  weak  and  partisan  apaxit.  of  ^ 
administration  v^ch  the  revolutiim  had  establi^ed  in  power.  To 
remedy  this  die  chancery  issued  an  enormous  numbo-  aS  special  com- 
mianons  to  hear  and  determine  various  deeds  of  violence,  and 
-strengthened  the  law  fc«-  the  purpose.  Among  the  riotous  acts  thus 
dealt  with  was  a  vit^t  assault  c»i  a  country  parson  near  Cirencester, 
to  punish  which  a  special  ccmmission  was  appointed.  Among  die 
suspected  persons  Stqihen  Dunhead  is  the  first  to  be  mentioned.'  But 
he  certainly  was  not  caught  then,  for  in  May  we  find  another  order 
for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  WalUngf<Md  CasUe.*  Tliis  also 
miscarried,  for  early  in  June  he  and  his  brother  were  in  Cheshue,  where 
they  were  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  "  malefactor  "  who  had  "  assanbled 
within  the  city  of  Chester  and  parts  adjacent "  and  were  perpetrating 
"  homicides  and  other  crimes  ".'  But  though  the  justice  of  Chester  was 
besought  to  lay  hands  upon  these  criminals,  they  managed  to  escape 
his  grip.  A  little  later  diey  were  hiding  again  on  Dunnnore,  but  diey 
were  certainly  not  captured  there,  as  a  chronicler  thought  By  this 
time  they  turned  their  operatitms  southwiuil,  for  they  must  have  known 
that  Edward  had  been  transferred  from  Kenilwordi  to  Berkeley,  and 
their  chief  objective  was  ever  his  rdease  bom  liia  captivity.  But  they 
were  shrewd  enou^  to  nuike  their  own  any  grievance  that  appealed  to 
die  local  rioter,  and  a  fresh  cause  of  complaint  now  arose  in  an  un- 
popular expedition  against  the  Scots  and  the  onnpulsory  levying  of 
soldios  for  the  Scots'  war,  even  in  those  midland  and  soudiem  counties 
whose  levies  were  sddom  called  upon  to  save  so  far  away  irata  their 
h(»neB. 

Under  sudi  circumstances  there  is  small  blame  to  the  government 
(or  having  taken  measures  to  put  the  captive  king  under  custodians  in 
wIkhu  the  ministers  could  rejy,  and  who  would  under  no  circumstances 
be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  talcing  up  his  cause  as  a  good  weapon 
for  breaking  down  the  power  of  M<Hlimer  and  the  queen.  For  such 
a  purpose  Mortimer's  son-in-law  and  that  son-in-law's  brother  were 
safer  gaolers  than  Henry  oi  Lancaster,  with  his  scruples,  his  pretensions, 

'  C.P.R..  1327-30.  p.  80.  ^  Tbid..  p.  99. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  153.     Mandate  to  justice  of  Chester  of  6  June. 
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and  his  growing  discontent  against  a  govenunent  that  had  used  him 
as  a  catspaw.  It  was  equalty  natural  that,  as  soon  as  the  Iceepoship 
of  the  tate  king  was  transfeired  from  Lancaster  to  Berkdcy  and  Mal- 
travers.  he  ^uld  be  put  in  some  place  better  under  government 
control  than  the  Lancastrian  castle  t^  KenilwOTth.  That  Lancaster 
himself  did  not  want  die  wwry  and  expense  oi  his  cousin's  keeping 
made  his  tran^erence  all  the  easier.  Accoxling^jr,  as  soon  as  the  new 
custody  began,  Edward  was  privately  removed  from  Kenilworth  and 
surrounded  by  a  strong  escc^  covered  a  journ^  of  over  fifty  miles  in 
two  days,  quite  good  travelling  for  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the 
night  of  5  April,  which  was  also  Palm  Sunday,  the  ex-king  reached 
Qoucester.  He  spent  the  night  at  Uantony  Abbey,  hard  by  the 
town,  as  the  guest  of  the  Austin  canons  of  diat  house.'  Next  day  he 
OHnpleted  the  easy  ioumcy  to  Berkeley.  It  is  probable  that  cfiorts 
were  made  to  keep  his  destination  secret ;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  this 
hasty  flight  of  an  armed  fcffce  could  have  escaped  die  notice  of  a 
country-side,  swarming  \ndi  Eldwardian  partisans  and  sympathisers. 
Anyhow  the  plots  redoubled  in  violence,  and  within  two  months  <^ 
die  transfer,  the  con^nrators  devoted  their  main  energies  to  Berkdey 
and  its  ndghbourhood.     Let  us  see  the  sequeL 

In  the  mass  of  seething  discontent,  no  district  was  more  disturbed 
than  the  lower  valley  of  the  Sevan.  The  proximity  of  the  March  of 
Wales,  always  in  extreme  discxxltf  ;  the  local  revtJutitHi  worked  by 
the  fall  of  Despenser,  in  fact  if  not  in  name  earl  tA  Gloucester,  and 
the  further  changes  consequential  on  the  restoration  tA  the  Berkdeys  to 
thcu  old  position,  were  all  potent  factors  oi  confusion.  It  was  natural 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  govemmoit  should  look  to  die 
lord  of  Berkeley  and  Reddiffe  for  help.  Accordingly  even  beftae 
his  formal  pardon,  still  more  before  his  appointment  as  the  deposed 
king's  keepo',  Thcnnas  oi  Berkdey  had  already  been  called  upon  to 
give  his  powerful  aid  in  maintaining  order  in  Gloucestershire  and  die 
adjacent  districts.  Thus  on  6  Mardi  he  was  one  of  the  two  conunis- 
aoners  of  the  peace  for  Qoucestershire  appointed  in  acctxdance  widi 
the  recent  Act  for  the  greater  preservation  t^  the  peace.*  Othw  and 
greater  responsibilities  followed,  and  the  presoice  of  the  king  at 
Berkdey  did  not  prevent  its  lord's  full  cmploymeikas  die  local  agmt  of 

'  Ann.  Paulini,  p.  333, 

'C/>.A.,l327-30,p.89:  The  Act  was  I  Edward  DI.  sec.  2,  cap.  16. 
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the  authcHides.  The  Scottish  expeditioD  and  die  local  resistance  to  it 
gave  a  good  excuse  for  heaping  new  powers  on  Berkeley,  with  whom 
Maltravers  is  now  almost  always  associated.  Thus  the  local  magistrates 
were  called  on  30  April  to  aid  the  brothers-in-law  "  whom  the  long 
ia  sending  to  his  castle  of  Bristol  for  anna  and  armour  to  be  used  in 
the  northern  parts  ".'  On  3  July  Berkeley  was  remitted  his  service 
against  the  Scots  because  he  was  "  charged  with  special  business  of 
the  king".*  Finally,  the  two  were  on  I )  July  put  on  a  commission 
of  the  peace  pursuant  to  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  in  the  seven  neigh- 
bouring counties  oi  Dorset,  Somerset,  Herefcvd,  Wilts,  Hants,  Oxon, 
and  Berks.*  Hiua  they  recdved  executive  authority  all  ova-  the 
middle  south-west  Moreover,  as  this  work,  and  their  own  affairs,* 
kept  them,  we  imagine,  away  from  Berkeley,  an  expeiiaiced  king's 
clerk,  John  Walwayn,  doct<M*  oi  law,  hims^  a  West  Country  man,  who 
had  held  the  great  post  of  treasurer  and  the  important  office  of 
escheator,  but  who  apparently  was  thought  inadequate  for  the 
highest  positions,  was  sent  down  to  Berkeley  to  look  after  things  there. 
It  was  high  time,  for  by  July  a  curious  conqnracy  had  been 
formed  in  which  men  (A  diSo'ent  regions  and  strangely  varied  profes- 
aons  and  walks  of  life  banded  themselves  together,  ostennUy  to  reast 
service  against  the  Scots,  realty,  as  we  shall  see,  for  a  much  mwe 
dangerous  object  There  were  Qoucestershire  men  and  Worcesto*- 
shire  men  ;  there  were  men  from  Warwickshire  and  men  from  Stafiord- 
ahire  ;  there  were  high  and  low,  laymen  and  clerks,  and  among  die 
latter,  parish  priests,  [M^aching  friars,  Benedictine  monks  and  Austin 
canons.  Tliore  was  a  canon  of  Llantony,  who  peHiapa  had  been 
amitteo  with  compaasion  for  the  deposed  monarch  who  had  passed 
Palm  Sunday  night  within  his  house.  There  was  a  monk  of  the  great 
foundaticHi  of  Hales  ;  above  all  there  were  the  brothers  Stephen  and 
Hiomas  Dunhead,  still  free  to  conspire  and  lead  rd>dlions,  de^te  a 
whole  row  of  orders  for  their  arrest^     It  was  a  formidable  crowd,  and 

'  CP./i.,  1327-30.  p.  95.  ■'/did,  p.  130.  * //>td,  p.  154. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  130,  shows  Maltravers  pardoned  for  acquiring  an  estate  in 
Wiltshire  without  licenie  and  authorised  to  hold  the  same. 

'The  presoice  lA.  the  Dimheads  here  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  Ann. 
Paulini,  p.  337,  which  states  that  Thomas  had  beea  captured  "about 
1 1  June,"  "  apud  Bidebrok  prope  Dumnor  "  (that  is,  of  course,  in  Warwick- 
diire),  imprisoDcd  at  Pontefract,  and,  failing  to  escafte,  thrown  down  a  welt 
and  perished.    But  I  diink  the  Annals  chief  error  is  in  dating  this  too  early. 
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thore  was  no  strong  iorct  available  in  these  days  to  deal  with  a  sudden 
rebellion. 

Chance  has  lately  shown  us  that  this  conspiracy  of  the  Dunheads 
attained,  at  least  for  a  moment,  the  object  of  all  its  efforts.  That  an 
attempt  was  made  has  long  been  known  by  a  mandate  on  the  Patant 
Rolls  ordering  Berkeley,  as  a  chief  keeper  of  the  peace  in  Gloucester- 
shire, to  arrest  the  Dunheads  and  thor  followers  "  indicted  befcve  him 
ioi  coming  with  an  armed  force  to  Berkeley  casde  to  plunder  it  and 
for  refusing  to  jcun  the  king  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scots".'  But 
a  few  years  ago,  a  French  scholar,  Dr.  Tanquerey  of  St.  Andrews, 
unearthed  in  the  F'ublic  Record  Office  and  published  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  *  a  letttt  of  John  Walwayn,  written  on  27  July 
itma  Berkel^  Castle  to  the  chancellor,  ^^ch  tells  us  much  more  than 
diis.  It  tells  thus  that  a  long  list  of  people,  almost,  but  not  quite, 
the  same  as  those  indicted  b^ore  Berkeley,  has  been  indicted  b^c»e 
Walwayn  ;  that  Walwayn  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  authority  under 
his  oMnmisacMi.  and  prays  the  chancellor  to  ordain  an  immediate  remedy. 
But  it  also  1^  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  A  confidential  letter  to  die  chan- 
cellor had  no  reason  to  deal  so  discre^y  with  the  truth  as  the  letter 
patent,  open  to  all  the  world  to  read,  which  the  chancery  issued,  as 
we  have  seen,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  secret  despatdu  Accord- 
ingly Walwayn  does  not  scruple  to  say  plainly  that ' '  the  culprits  indicted 
before  him  were  charged  with  having  come  vicJendy  to  the  castle  of 
Berkeley,  with  having  ravished  the  father  (A  our  lord  the  king  out  of 
our  guard,  and  with  having  feloniously  roUied  the  said  castle  against 
the  king's  peace."  Here  is  a  bit  of  new  information  of  a  itfartting 
land.  Within  three  months  of  his  establishment  in  Berkeley,  a  con- 
spiracy to  release  the  old  king  attained  at  least  a  temporary  success. 
The  confederates  seized  the  castle  and  plundned  it ;  they  rescued 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  from  his  dungeon. 

No  wonder  under  these  circumstances  that  the  policy  of  silence 
and  concealment,  already  adopted  as  regards  the  imprisoned  king, 
should  be  carried  out  with  tmfold  rigour  than  befwe  ;  that  the  public 
records  should  contain  no  reference  to  this  tremendous  fact ;  that  the 
chroniclers  should  in  very  fear  show  a  compulsory  discretion,  and  that 

'  C.P.R.,  1327-30,  pp.  156-7.  This  is  dated  1  August.  A  St«nh(q)e, 
Ehtrham. 

*  English  Historical  Review,  xxxi.  119-24  (1916). 
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the  subsequent  career  of  the  unlucky  captive  should  be  severely  cut  short, 
but  afto'  so  secret  a  fashion  that  a  doubt  ^ould  remain,  strong  at  the  time^ 
weaker  as  years  rolled  on,  as  to  what  fate  b^dl  the  hapless  Edward. 
Smne  of  these  p(»nt9  1  must  recur  to  later  on  :  but  at  present  I  may 
reoNrd  as  my  conviction,  though  1  do  not  claim  it  as  more  than  a  judg- 
ment  based  aa  probatxUties,  that  Edward  was  very  soon  recaptured 
and  restored  to  hu  pristm,  and  that  to  save  further  risk  he  was  quietly 
done  to  death  scMne  three  months  later. 

Before  we  approach  the  final  problem,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
this  proved  escape  of  Edward  from  Berkeley  gives  us  a  clue  towards 
interpreting  the  two  chroniclers  who  profess  to  know  most  about  the 
last  adventures  c^  the  deposed  king.  The  first  of  these,  Adam 
Murimuth,  a  canon  of  St  Paul's,  wrote  his  bisttuy  in  its  final  form 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Crecy,  some  eighteen  years  after 
these  events.  But  we  have  internal  evidence  that  he  wrote  the  pas- 
sages descriUng  Edward  H's  fate  b^cH-e  1345,  because  he  tells  us  that 
Maltravers  was  stilt  abroad  and  we  shall  learn  that  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  England  in  that  year.*  After  tiling  us  that  Edward  had 
been  taken  to  Berkley  in  secret  "about  Palm  Sunday"  he  goes 
on  as  follows  : — 

"  And  because  they  were  afraid  of  certain  perscms  craning  to  him 
to  effect  lus  release,  Edward  was  secretly  removed  from  Berkeley  by 
night,  and  taken  to  Corfe  and  other  secret  places,  but  at  last  they  tock 
ham  back  to  Berkeley,  but  after  such  a  fashion  that  it  could  hardly  be 
ascertained  where  he  was."  * 

Munmuth  was  an  intelligent  man,  accustcHued  to  aSairs,  associated 
with  the  great,  and  wise  enough  to  be  circumspect,  though  denrous  of 
telling  the  truth.  This  passage,  into-preted  in  the  Ught  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Edward's  escape,  suggests  that  his  "  secret  removal "  fn»n 
Berkeley  was  the  result  of  the  conspirators*  temporary  success,  and 
that  his  subsequent  wandoings  both  preceded  and  succeeded  his  re- 
capture, and  resulted  in  his  being  in  the  ead  brought  back  to  his 
ancient  place  of  confinemenL  I  do  not  for  a  mcment  suggest  that 
Murimuth  was  aware  of  the  car^uUy  guarded  secret  of  E!dward*s 
escape :  but  he  did  know  what  aU  men  knew  of  the  notorious  at- 
tempts to  efiect  his  rdease,  and  he  intelligently  connected  these  with 

>  Murimudi,  pp.  52-54,  R.S.  '  ISid.,  p.  52. 
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the  removal  of  the  old  Icing  to  Code,  and  other  hiding  places,  and  with 
his  subsequent  return  to  Berkeley. 

We  are  now  in  a  poaitiai  to  appreciate  the  only  detailed  account 
of  Edward's  captivity,  that  written  after  1336  by  GeoSrey  Baker. 
Much  of  it  is  mere  rhetoric,  word-painting,  and  abuse,  for  Baker  was 
far  from  being  above  the  crime  of  "  making  copy,"  so  hated  by  the 
disaeet  editm  and  yet  so  universally  practised.  When  Baker  gets  to 
facts,  and  we  can  compare  him  with  our  other  sources  cA  knowledge, 
we  can  prove  him  to  be  wrong.  Thus,  beginning  with  the  events 
of  April,  he  tells  us  that  Edward  was  put  under  the  custody  of 
Thomas  Gumey  and  John  Maltravers,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  diief 
keeper  was  so  reapectaUe  a  nobleman  as  Thomas  Berkeley.  He  tells 
a  long  and  demoostrahly  false  story  how  the  king  when  he  was  led 
from  Kenilworth  was  taken  first  to  Corfe,  then  to  Bristol,  whence 
when  discovered  by  the  burgesses  he  was  taken  by  dead  of  night  to 
Berkeley.  He  tells  us  the  indignities  suffered  by  him  on  the  way  ; 
how  his  cruel  tormentors  crowned  him  with  a  crown  oi  hay,  clothed 
him  with  insufficient  garments,  forced  him  to  ride  through  th  night 
with  uncovered  head,  fed  him  on  food  so  nauseous  that  it  made  him 
sick ;  how  they  slaved  his  beard  and  hair  that  he  might  less  readily  be 
recognised,  and  how  the  suffering  Edward  warmed  with  his  tears  cold 
water  that  the  harbo-  was  compelled  to  use,  how,  in  shOTt,  he  endured 
things  that  clearly  proved  that  God  had  marked  him  out  for  the  crown 
of  mart]nd<Hn.  These  stories  he  relates  as  told  him  over  twenty  years 
later  by  one  WilHam  Bishop,  leader  of  the  captive's  guard,  a  person- 
age whom  authaitic  histc»y  certainly  cannot  distinguish  fr<Hii  his 
various  namesakes  of  this  period. 

I  suggest  that  Murimuth's  story  gives  the  modest  nucleus  ot  truth 
that  was  elaborated  with  Baker  s  picturesque  romance.  What  we  now 
know  of  the  temporary  release  of  Eldward  further  illuminates  this 
point  of  view.  We  may  feel  sure  that  the  crowd  under  the  E)unheads 
did  not  koap  together  long  after  their  opening  success.'  But  the  du^ 
<A  ib  disperaoD  must  have  fallen  upon  Borkeley,  as  the  head  of 
the  local  administration  established  (or  the  emergency  in  the  Western 
shires.     It  was  Berkel^  who  was  to  indict  the  offenders,  to  pte^  the 

*  Stephen  Dunhead  was  arreeted  in  London  before  )  July,  1327,  but 
escaped,  and  wag  stitl  wandering  at  large  in  1329.  C.C.R.,  I3il7'30,  pp. 
146  and  549. 
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hue  and  cry  after  them,  aod  imprison  their  leadors.  In  this  [wocess  he 
was  careful  to  charge  the  plotto^,  not  with  their  real  offence  of  abducting 
the  deposed  Idng  but  with  the  mwe  commonplace  crimes  of  an  attempt 
to  plimder  Berkley  and  of  refuang  to  undertake  military  service 
against  the  Scots.  But  the  conspiracy  of  silence  obscured  the  truth 
for  contempwaries  even  more  than  for  us.  One  result  of  Berkeley's 
activity  was  doubtless  the  recapture  of  Edward,  and  we  may  wdl 
b^eve  that,  as  part  of  the  stage  management  of  the  mystery,  he  was 
hurried  to  various  hiding-places,  including  perhaps  Corfe.  But  he  was 
certainly  brought  back  to  Berkdey.  And  as  one  result  of  Bo-k^ey's 
administrative  duties  he  was  compelled,  we  may  guess,  to  ddegate  to 
others  personal  custody  of  Edward.  One  result  of  this  process  was  the 
that  the  dnister  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gumey  now  comes  upon 
the  scene.  This  ScHDersetsbire  kmght,  becomes,  as  Berkley's  deputy, 
the  colleague  of  Maltravers. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  stage  of  Edward's  troubles.  Of  this 
Baker  and  Baker  only  gives  a  drcuinstantial  account  He  tells  us 
that  the  queen,  not  unreasonably,  we  may  add,  kam  the  pcant  of  view 
of  her  own  safety,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  her 
husband  must  die,  and  that  Adam  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hoeford,  her 
^lecial  confidant,  who  played  the  part  of  the  chief  villain  of  the  (nece, 
wrote  a  sealed  letter  to  that  effect  to  his  keepers,  couched  in  amtnguous 
terms  that  could  be  interpreted  differently  according  to  its  punctuation. 
The  hint  of  murder  was  conveyed  if  it  read  "  It  is  a  good  thing  not  to  be 
afraid  to  kill  Edward,"  but  the  alternative  meaning  "  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  afraid  to  kill  Edward,"  might  wdl  be  In-ought  forward  if  the 
message  fell  into  wrong  hands. 

This  is  clearly  a  Ut  of  fiction.  It  is  improbable  on  the  (ace  tA  it 
Even  wicked  Inshops  hesitate  to  send  written  (Mrdors  to  kill  deposed 
kings,  and  to  plead  the  accident  of  a  wrong  interfnetation  if  their  note 
miscarries.  Moreover,  at  this  period  Orleton  was  far  from  being,  as 
Baker  suggests,  constandy  at  the  nde  of  the  guilty  queen.  In  fact, 
he  had  left  England  for  the  papal  court  at  Avignon  so  early  as 
March,  when  Edward  was  still  at  Kenilworth,  and  did  not  return 
from  Avignon  until  after  it  had  been  given  out  at  Berkeley  that  the 
late  king  was  dead.  Moreovw,  before  news  <A  that  event  could  have 
reached  the  Pope,  Jc^n  XXII  had  appcunted  Orleton  by  papal  provision 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  this  acceptance  of  promoboo  involved  him 
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in  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  Engli^  crown  which  had  approved  of  the 
election  by  the  monastic  chapter  of  Wwcester  of  their  prior,  Wolfstan 
of  Bransford.  In  the  event  the  pope  prevailed  ova-  bng  and  chapter 
and  Orleton  became  bishop  of  Worcesto',  and  therefore  the  diocesan 
of  both  Berkeley  and  Gloucester.  Itisafairillustrationof  thewildness 
oi  Baker's  guesses  that  he  should  make  Orleton  re^Mnable  for  an  act, 
which  he  could  not  have  inspired,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  quarrelling 
with  queen  and  council  because  they  redsted  an  attempt  to  make  him 
Inshop  of  the  diocese  where  the  crime  was  perpetrated.  No  doubt 
Orleton  was  a  sdf-seddng  ruffian,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  accq)t  the 
suggestion  of  the  recent  editor  of  his  Her^ord  register  that  because  he 
kept  his  official  rcoords  like  a  good  man  of  business,  he  was  probably 
a  good  man.  But  whatever  crimes  we  may  lay  to  his  charge,  he  did 
not  write  a  letter  urging  amlnguously  the  murdo-  of  his  ancient 
monarch.  In  later  years  his  fiorcest  enonies  never  l»ought  that  accu- 
sation against  him.     His  a/iii  was  too  clearly  proved. 

But  if  Orleton  claims  a  right  to  be  acquitted,  circumstances  have 
recently  come  to  light  which  seem  to  dirow  the  responsilnlity  f« 
ending  Edward  of  Carnarvon's  mortal  career  on  Mortim«  himself. 
The  revolution  of  1 326  had  established  Mortimer  in  the  position  of 
justice  of  Wales,  held  so  long  by  his  uncle  Roger  Mortimer  of  Chiit 
His  preoccupations  in  Elngland  gave  him  little  time  for  exerciang  in 
parson  his  duties  as  justice  of  Wales,  and  he  ruled  North  Wales 
through  his  lieutenant,  William  of  Shalford.  But  the  Wei^,  who 
had  loved  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  regretted  hb  fate  the  more  since  his 
fall  had  restored  the  rule  of  a  Mmtimer  over  them,  and  to  the  Welsh 
the  govonment  of  the  greatest  d  the  marcher  lords  was  the  worst 
form  of  tyranny.  In  1 32 1  -2  a  rising  in  North  Wales  had  made  it 
easier  for  Edward  as  king  to  overdirow  the  Mortimer  power  and  re- 
establish his  position.  What  had  happened  once  might  well  occur 
again,  and  it  looks  as  if  some  of  the  very  Welsh  magnates  who  had 
followed  Sir  Gniffydd  LJwyd  in  his  earlier  attack  on  the  Mortimers 
were  now  once  more  plotting  a  dmilar  movement  By  August,  1 327, 
when  the  English  consfHracies  to  release  Edward  bad  mainly  died 
out,  a  Welsh  con^iracy  to  effect  the  same  end  seems  to  have  been 
organised.  The  leader  of  this  movonent  was  a  South  Welsh  knight.  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Gruffydd,  who  acted  apparently  at  the  instigation  of  certain 
English  magnates,  and  with  the  active  support  of  the  leading  men  of 
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both  North  and  South  Wales.*  We  kaow  nothing  fcM*  certain  tA  the 
success  which  attended  his  effcH'ts.  It  was,  however,  enou^  to  excite 
the  alarm  of  William  of  Shalford,  Mortimer's  lieutenant  Accordingly 
on  7  September,  1 327,  Shalford  wrote  to  his  chief  telling  him  that 
Sir  Rhys  and  his  comrades  had  formed  their  plot  and  that  there  was 
real  danger,  that  Eldward  might  be  released  from  Berkeley,  and  that 
the  only  thing  for  Roger  was  to  ordain  a  "  suitable  remedy  "  to  pre- 
vokt  himself  and  his  party  from  being  utteiiy  undone.  Shalford's 
letto-  reached  Mortimer  at  Abergavenny,  and  it  was  beUeved  in 
North  Wales  that  it  induced  him  to  make  the  fatal  decision  that  die 
only  way  of  saving  his  power  and  his  life,  was  to  put  Edward  f<H^- 
with  to  death.  Consequently,  M<Htimer  sent  a  dependent  of  his, 
WilUam  Ogle,  or  Ockley,  from  Abergavenny  to  Berkeley,  taking 
with  him  Shalford's  letter,  and  hinting  not  obsairely  to  Maltravers 
and  Gumey  what  was  the  obvious  remedy  to  ease  the  situation. 

With  the  arrival  of  Ogle  the  last  phase  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon's 
misfortunes  began.  He  was  now  allowed  but  a  short  shrift,  for  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  date  of  the  fatal  letter,  written  by  Shalford,  it  was 
officially  announced  diat  the  "  king's  father  "  had  died  on  2 1  Septem- 
ber. Gum^  and  Maltravers  had  doubUess  already  made  up  thor 
mind  how  to  act  The  arrival  of  Ogle  on  the  scene  brou^t  things 
to  a  crisis. 

The  judicial  proceedings  taken  three  years  later,  feeble  and  futile 
though  they  were,  make  it  dear  that  these  three  men,  Gumey,  Mai- 
travos,  and  Ogle  wa%  looked  upon  as  the  direct  agents  of  Eldward  of 
Carnarvon's  death.  Let  us  put  together  what  little  we  learn  from 
other  sources  as  to  the  facts  c^  the  case.  Firstly,  let  us  interrogate  the 
chroniclers. 

We  find  that  most  of  the  chroniclers,  though  often  a  day  or  so 
wrong,  substantially  confirm  the  official  statement  as  to  the  fact  that 
Edward  died  on  or  about  21  September.  They  are,  however, 
cautious  about  expressing  themselves  about  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  very  reticent  about  details.  Tlie  most  nearly  contemporaiy,  the 
Annals  of  St.  Pauts,  simply  say  that  the  king  died  at  Berkeley.*  Tlie 
north-country  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  suggests  without  confirming  a  suspi- 

'  For  the  authorities  on  which  this  paragraph  is  based,  see  Ap- 
pendix. 

'  Ann,  Paulini,  p,  337. 
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doiL^  Ano^er  northeni  writer  {Hudently  remarks :  "  With  regard  to 
the  king's  decease  various  oimiuoim  were  oHnmooIy  ^pressed.  I  (H'efer 
(<h:  mysdf  to  say  so  more  about  the  matta*,  for  sometimes,  as  the 
port  says,  lies  are  fcH"  the  advantage  of  many  and  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  does  harm.*  Murimuth,  writing  a  little  later  with  the  Annals 
of  St.  PauTs  b^ore  him,  carries  us  somewhat  furUier.  After  mentiou- 
ing  that  the  king  "  died  "  he  adds,  "  And  though  ouuiy  persons,  abbots.  \/ 
priors,  knights,  burgesses  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  wo-e  summoned  to' , 
view  his  body,  and  indeed  super&dally  ouunined  it,  nevertheless  it  was  | 
commonly  said  that  he  was  slain  as  a  precaution  by  the  <H^]ers  of  Sir  < 
John  Maltravos  and  Sa  Thomas  Gurney  ".*  The  exact  manner  of 
the  king's  de^  comes  lata*.  We  find  it  in  Higden's  Polyehronicon*  J) 
where  testimony  is  of  wxae  impcMiance  ance  it  was  done  into  Elnglish 
by  John  Trevisa,  Vicar  (^  Berkeley,  at  a  time  when  Thomas  of 
Berkeley  was  still  aUve,  and  the  translator  would  not  have  lighdy 
adi^ted  such  a  suggesticm  against  his  patron's  honour.  Moreover, 
the  Lancastrian  Chronicle  of  Knighton  repeats  the  charge,'  and  a 
Westminsto-  monk  not  only  reiterates  it,  but  says  that  it  was  known 
not  only  to  rumour  but  by  the  confesaon  of  the  guilty  parties." 

The  amplification  of  the  horrid  story,  Ixiefly  suggested  some  twenty 
years  or  less  after  the  event,  is  found  in  Baker,  and  in  Baker  only. 
He  tells  us  how  up  to  the  time  of  the  recapt  of  Orteton's  ambiguous 
letter,  ThcHnas  of  Berkeley  had  treated  the  fallen  king  with  kindness. 
But  Baker's  suggestion  that  Berkeley  was  only  "lord  of  the  casde" 
and  not  also  the  gaoler  responaiUe  (ch-  the  king's  keeping  indicates  an 
econtany  in  dealing  with  truth  that  might  j^ve  offence  to  a  powerful 
nobleman  in  the  next  county.  This  st<H7  c^  Eidward's  kind  treatment 
by  Berkeley  is  othowise  confirmed.  But  now,  says  Baker,  Berkeley 
was  denied  all  relations  with  his  victinL  Tliereupon,  irritated  that  he 
was  no  longer  master  in  his  own  house,  Berkeley  bade  a  sorrowful 
farewdl  to  Edward  and  betook  himself  else\^iere.  Unfortunately  the 
Bo'keley  household  accounts  show  tfiat  Tliomas  went  no  fartho*  than 

*  Chron.  de  Lanercost,  p.  260, 

*  Gesta  Edwardi  lertii  auctore  Bridlingtonensi,  pp.  97-98, 
'  Murirou^,  pp.  54-55, 

*  Polychronicon,  Tiii,,  324  :  "  Cum  veni  ignito  inter  celanda  ccmfossuB. 
See  also  Cont.  Hemingburgh,  li,  297-8. 

'  Knighton,  i,  446.  '  Chron.  J.  de  Reading,  ed.  Tait,  p.  78. 
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Bradley,  his  manor  near  Wotton-under-Edge,  some  six  or  seven  miles 
away.  I  have  aheady  suggested  that  the  local  disturbances  must  have 
taken  Thomas  further  afield  ;  but  this  particular  absence  at  Bradley 
only  took  place  on  Michaelmas  Eve,  eight  days  after  Eldward's  re- 
puted death.  No  great  &>nfirmatioo  of  Baku's  testimcmy  can  be  ex- 
tracted htHD  this. 

Let  us  return  to  Bako*.  No  sooner  was  Hiomas  removed  from 
his  own  castle  than  the  slow  murder  of  the  helpless  king  began.  He 
was  c(Hi6ned  in  a  room  made  pestilential  by  the  stench  of  decaying 
bodies.  But  as  his  immense  strength  saved  him  hom  death,  he  was 
txutally  murdered  hy  night,  as  he  lay  b  his  bed,  in  a  fashion  that 
concealed  exterior  traces  of  wounds.  Already  his  [Mteous  complaints 
had  informed  carpenters,  working  outside  the  castle,  of  his  tortures  in 
the  prison  chamber  ;  now  hideous  shrieks  told  town  and  casde  of  his 
violent  doom  and  drove  many  to  their  knees  to  pray  for  his  souL 

Dismissing  for  the  moment  the  crucial  difficulty  of  the  ldng*s_end, 
let  us  tell  from  authentic  records  the  history  of  his  remains.  From  21 
September  to  21  October,  the  body  of  the  kbg  remained  at  B^eley, 
under  Berkeley  and  Maltravers'  custody,  for  which  service  they  c<«i- 
tinued  in  recapt  of  their  £3  per  diem,  "  for  the  custody  of  the  body". 
,  During  this  time,  if  we  may  beUeve  the  historian  of  Gloucester  Abbey, 
K/  the  royal  onpse  was  offoed  to  various  local  monasteries,  but  the 
Austin  canons  of  St  Augustines  at  Bristol,  the  modem  cathedral,  the 
I  Cistercians  of  St  Mary's  at  Kingswood,  and  the  Benedictines  of 
St.  Aldhelm's  at  Malmesbury  refused  this  dangerous  honour  "  through 
(ear  oi  Mortimer  and  Queen  Isabella ".  It  is  suggested  that  it  was 
something  of  an  act  of  hercosm  that  John  Thoky,  Abbot  of  Gloucesto", 
consented  to  receive  the  body.  Tltoky,  in  his  own  chariot,  "nobly 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  Gloucester  Abbey."  conducted  it  to  his  con- 
vent, where  it  was  "  honourably  received  l^  the  whole  cranmunity  and 
with  all  the  city  in  procession  ".  This  histwy,  generally  attributed  to 
Abbot  Frocester,'  was  finally  put  together  in  the  early  fifteenth  century, 
and  contempwary  records  ^ow  that  nearly  every  particular  statement 
in  it  is  inexact  Tliere  was  certainly  no  "fear  of  the  queen  and 
Mcalimer  "  to  deter  the  neighbouring  abbey  from  accepting  the  charge 
<^  the  king's  body,  for  the  government  took  up  responnbility  from  the 

'  h  is  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Hart's  Historia  et  Cartularium  Monasterii 
Sancti  Petri  Gloucestrice ,  3  vols.,  RS.  1863-7. 
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first,  and  warned  by  Sar  Hunnas  Gumey  of  Edward's  death,'  at  once 
pi^Ushed  the  news  to  the  parliament  which  was  then  assembled  at 
Lincoln.    Indeed,  the  whde  administration  was  then  in  the  North,  intent 
on  the  parliament  sitting  at  Lincoln  at  the  mcnnent  of  the  king's  death 
and  afterwards  on  the  campai^  and  the  negotiations  with  the  Scots. 
Tlie  delay  in  dealing  with  the  Icing's  body  is  satisfactonly  explained  by^^'"''^ 
the  remoteness  d  the  court  horn  the  Severn  valley.    As  soon  as  it  was  / 
possible  to  act,  ^lecial  arrangements  were  made  for  the  care  of  the 
remains  of  die  king's  father.     From  this  point  the  royal  ministers,  not 
Berkeley  or  the  Gloucester  monks,  assumed  the  chief  responalnlity. 
When  the  body  was  ranoved  to  Berkeley,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
officers  appointed  loc  the  purpose.     It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  of 
these  office?  that  Gloucester  represents  the  government's  deliberate 
choice,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  the  body  thither  wae 
at  the  charge  of  the  state  and  not  of  the  abbot     If  Thoky  sent  his 
"  chariot "  for  the  body,  the  odds  are  that  he  got  paid  for  the  service 
he  rmdo-ed.     Anyhow  Berkeley  charged  the  crown  for  many  of  the 
expenses  of  the  removal     He  put  down  to  the  crown  account  the  cost^  p    y' 
of  dyong  black  the  canvass  (hat  covered  the  hearse,  of  the  cords)/' 
and  the  traces  of  the  horses,  the  expenses  of  taking  the  body  to^  '( 
Qoucester,  and  those  tA  his  hous^old  which  accompanied  it,  of  thej  C 
vase^^^alyer  in  which  Edward's  heart  was  enclosed,  and  <rf,  the)  f 
oblations  in  die  masses  in  the  castle  chapel  ktx  the  soul  of  the  dead/ 
king.'     llien  Bakeley  and  Maltravers  gave  up  their  charge  when  the  / 
body  had  reached  Qoucester.     And  of  the  money  that  was  owed  C 
them  {fx  the  201  days  of  their  custody  the  exchequer  was  still  over^ 
£300  in  arrears  when  the  account  was  made  up.* 

The  whole  business  was  from  this  point  regulated  by  cffdinances  of 
king  and  council,  and  a  new  set  of  accounts  shows  in  detail  the 
elaborate  arrangements  made  Kat  the  custody  of  the  body  as  long  as  it 
remained  above  ground.     T^e  se^of  Worcester  being  vacant  or  dis- 

'  He  was  sent  to  the  king  when  Edward  III  was  at  NottingluuD,  and 
allowed  31s.  Id.  expenses:  Smidi,  Lvve\  of  the  BetkeUys,  i.  293.  The 
king  arrived  at  Nottingham  on  30  September.  Compare  Jeayes'  Catalogue, 
p.  274,  "  .  .  .  de  Goume  eunli  apud  Notyngham  pro  morte  patiia  regis 
regi  et  r^me  notificanda  cum  litteiis  dmnini".  The  "dominus"  was,  of 
course,  Thomas  of  Berkeley. 

-  Smith,  i.  293.  *  Archaologia,  I.,  223. 
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puted,  the  nei^bounng  bishop  of  LlaDdaff  was  instnicted  to  r 
^Gloucester  till  the  (uneral,  and  received  13s.  4d.  a  day  f or  his  e^qwnses 
(joT  the  fifty-nine  days  which  he  devoted  to  diat  object     This  p^date, 
djtiiai  EaglescHff,  was  a  Domimcan  hiar,  forced  on  Uandaff  by  the  pt^ 
in  1 323  in  despite  oi  king  and  chapter,  and  we  may  charitably  assume 
that  one  element  in  his  selection  was  that  he  bdonged  to  an  order 
(""^vflucix  Eldward  II  had  always  regarded  with  special  favour  and  from 
(which  he  had  chosen  his  confessors.     Bendes  the  bishop,  two  kni^ts, 
(  at  6s.  8d.  a  day,  and  5s,  respectivdy,  were  also  ordered  to  be  in  at- 
tendance.    To  them  two  royal  chaplains,  two  sergeants-at-arms,  anS^ 
the  long's  candelarius  were  added.    A  third  sergeant-at-aims,  already?/ 
at  Berkeley  when  the  captive  died,  was  also  retained,  while  a  royal  clerk,   \ 
Hugh  of  Glanville,  was  assigned  to  pay   the  expenses  of  the  wholey 
'f  business.     Put  cynically,  we  may  say  that  just  as  secrecy  had  been 
the  game  of  the  government  up  to  St   Matthew's  day,  so  now  a 
'  public  ezhibitic»i  of  almost  excessive  respect  seems  to  have  been  thought 
,    the  most  desire^le  policy. 
^''0      Xhe  funeral  was  delayed  for  two  more  months.     The  main  reascm 
Twas  the  imposnlHlity  tk  the  long  and  court  attending  in  person  until 
(the  Scottish  bunness  was  mcve  or  less  settled.     Anotho-  was  the  ex- 
treme dispersion  of  the  directing  and  spending  departments.     The 
court  and  coundl  were  wandering  over  YOTkshire,  Lincolndiire,  and 
Nottinghamshire,  and  with  them  went  the  wardrobe,  the  source  of 
housdiold  expenditure.      But   the   exchequer,    the   diief   source    of 
national  financial  expenditure,  was  thai  stalioaed  at  York,  and  the  great 
wardrobe,  the  department  of  stores,  frcxn  i^ich  came  most  of  the  ap- 
paratus necessary  \<x  the  funeral,  was  permanently  established  in 
London.     It  was  no  wonder  thai  that  there  was  so  long  a  d^y,  and 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  show  how 
/noUy  the  funeral  was  conducted.     There  was  an  immense  display  of 
goldleaf ;    there  were  leopards  emblazoned  on  the  harness  of  the 
hrases ;  there  was  the  hearse,  with  great  golden  lions,  provided  by 
the  king's  painter,  and  effi^es  <A  the  evangelists  standing  upon  it 
There  were  angels  censng  with  gold  censers  ;  there  were  knights  in 
attendance   with  new  robes  provided  at  the   king's  expense ;  there 
Wfis  a  wooden  image  of  the  dead  king,  worth  40s.  and  a  copper-gilt 
CFOwn  upon  its  head  worth  7s.  3d.     There  were  great  beams  of  oak 
[H*ovided  to  keep  back  the  crowd  that  thronged  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
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ihe  royal  coqwe.'  Thtre  were  heavy  charges  for  the  painful  diqMteh 
<A  all  these  paraf)benialia  hy  road  from  London  to  Gloucester. 
There  was  a  full  attaidance  of  mouraers,  includbg  the  not  very  dis- 
coDsolale  widow  and  the  son,  the  young  Idng  who  had  supplanted 
him.  Everything  was  dene  in  decency  and  order,  so  that  we  may 
take  for  what  it  is  worth  the  ra^  statonent  of  chrooiclers  that  the 
funeral  was  but  a  hugger-mugger  affair.  There  was  even  a  pretence  ^ 
at  inquiry,  f<H'  it  seems  that  the  woman  employed  in  embalming  thejr- 
body  was  sent  to  attend  the  court  to  Worcester  immediatdy  afto-  the"^.- 
ceremony,  that  she  mi^  give  Isabella  what  light  she  could  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  her  hu5^™'"^'«  cndi  Then  the  court  went  back  to  the 
North  where  the  king  married  his  Ixide,  met  his  parliament,  and  con- 
chided  die  "  disgraceful  peace  "  with  the  Scots.  There  was  no  more 
allowed  to  be  said  about  his  father  until  the  question  was  reopened 
three  years  later  wh«i  the  cot^  d'etat  of  the  young  Edward  III  at 
Nottingham  drove  Mortimer  from  power  to  the  scaffold,  and  relegated 
Is(^>dla  not  to  a  dungetm,  as  the  idd  histmes  tell  us,  bitt  to  a  dignified, 
free,  and  luxurious  retirement  in  which  Ana  lived  to  sixty-six,  a  good 
old  age  for  those  times,  and  died  at  last  in  1 368  in  swnething  like  the 
odour  fA  sanctity. 

One  otho"  observation  only  need  be  made  as  to  the  poiod  of  the 
regency  and  that  is  that  the  mta  whom  common  report  associated 
with  the  crime,  Berkeley,  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gumey  re- 
mained trusted  agents  (A  Mortimer  and  Isabdia.  Maltravers  in 
particular  was  raised  to  a  great  position,  for  between  1328  and  1330 
he  acted  as  steward  c^  the  king's  household,  the  lay  head  of  the 
royal  establiAment,  and  tho'efore — we  may  guess — in  a  position  to 
prevent  any  comix'anising  documents  appearing  in  the  wardrobe 
accounts  in  wluch  his  clerical  colleague,  the  treasurer  of  die  wardrobe, 
recorded  the  eqienses  of  the  court  He  had,  however,  vacated  that 
office  before  die  Nottingham  catastrophe,  though  he  still,  I  ima^ne, 
was  m  the  confidence  of  the  Quem  Isabdla. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  well  believe  that  Edward  was 
murdered  at  Berkeley.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  vigorous  and  healthy 
man  of  forty-three  died  a  natural  death.  There  is  every  probalnlity 
that  his  unscrupulous  enemies  killed  him  "  as  a  precaution  **.    It  was 

'  Pro  claustura  circurn  corpus  regjs  ad  resiileDdum  oppresamem  popuH 
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always  so  with  dangerous  captives  from  the  dawn  oi  history.  It  was 
pre-eminently  so  in  the  middle  ages.  Our  own  history  is  hill  of  such 
examples,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  Edward  II,  Thomas  and  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  Richard  II,  Henry  VI,  the  princes  in  the  Tower — leaving 
out  the  DKHe  respectable  cases  of  pretaiden  ^in  in  hot  blood  after  a 
fif^t  Th^  ends  were  always  mysterious ;  the  official  version 
generally  savoured  of  the  incredible ;  the  prt^lnUties  pointed  to 
violence ;  and  there  was  always  the  chance  to  accuse  either  the  supn 
planter,  who  had  most  to  gain,  or  his  inferior  agents  who  gmerally  did 
his  dirty  work  for  him.  But  in  no  case  is  there  certain  evidence  of 
how  the  deed  was  done  or  as  to  the  po^on  dtnng  it  The  inevitable 
result  of  such  an  «id  is  the  suspicion  of  murder,  and  there  is  litde 
reason  for  us  departing  from  the  commonplace  attribution  of  the  crime 
to  those  who  profited  most  by  it.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may 
agree  with  the  chronictera  that  Isabella  and  Mortimer  had  the  primary 
responsibility  for  this  deed.  But  th^  were  shrewd  enou^  to  obsou^ 
the  evidence  of  their  compUcity,  and  tho-e  is  Uttle  evidence  even 
against  the  underlings  who  perpetrated  the  actual  crime. 

Under  such  circumstances  thoe  arose  an  imfHession  that,  after  all, 
Ae  victim  might  have  escaped.  All  through  histcxy  there  are  men, 
genoaliy  denounced  as  impostors,  vAm  daimed  that  they  had  marvel- 
lou^y  evaded  the  do(Hn  allotted  to  them  and  demanded  restitution  to 
their  andrat  dignities.  Instance  of  this  range  from  the  false  Smerdis 
wh<Hn  we  read  about  in  Htfodotus  to  the  false  Demetrius,  whose 
challenge  to  the  throne  of  the  Tsars  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  die 
modem  Russian  apeca.  In  English  histtny  the  familiar  instances  are 
the  "  mammet  oi  Scodand,"  whose  claim  to  be  Richard  II  was  officially 
recognised  by  our  Scotti^  enemies,  and  Perldn  Warbeck,  whose 
rqireaentation  of  himself  as  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  widely  ac- 
cepted both  in  his  own  day  and  ance.  Now  then  was  exceptional 
reason,  far  more  than  in  most  of  the  analogous  cases  I  have  mentioned,  for 
bdieving  that  Edward  II  escaped  the  doom  allotted  to  him  at  Berkel^, 
and,  though  no  notorious  claimant  to  his  name  ever  presented  himself, 
we  can  trace  for  the  best  part  of  a  generation  how  the  uncertainty  of 
his  fate  moved  men's  minds  and,  as  long  as  his  enemies  still  ruled  the 
liuid,  how  deliberate  action  based  on  the  belief  in  his  survival,  stirred 
up  men  to  deeds  of  daring  and  violence. 

At  first  there  was  general  scepticism  as  to  Edward's  fate,  and  we 
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can  un<]arstand  this  better,  now  we  know  that  he  actually  did  for  a 
time  escape  from  his  dungeon.  But  it  is  a  remarludile  thing  that  a 
large  nuniba'  of  wise  and  influential  peqile,  and  also  some  neither 
wise  nor  influential,  profoundly  believed  that  Edward  was  stili  alive. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  safely  class  Edward's  stuf»d  and  unpopular 
half-brutho-  Exhnund,  E^arl  of  Kent,  whose  disgust  of  Mortimer  and 
Isabella  led  him  into  several  half-hearted  attempts  against  their 
administration.  But  the  important  thing  is  tfiat  so  many  of  the  better 
sort  vrae  impressed  by  the  same  rumour.  Among  these  were  the 
excellent  Archbishop  Melton  of  York,  who  had  served  him  from 
youth  up  to  the  end  ;  Bishop  Gravesend  of  London,  quite  a  respectable 
prelate ;  many  Dominican  friars  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Thomas 
Dunhead  had  fallen ;  some  representatives  of  the  official  class,  past 
and  future ;  magnates  who  belonged  to  the  court  following,  in- 
cluding Isabella's  kinsman,  Henry  Beaumont ;  Scottish  enemies  of 
the  realm  ;  new  and  uncertain  friends  in  France,  and,  strangest  of  all, 
the  striHig  and  masterful  pope,  John  XXIl,  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne.  The  Dunhead  tradition 
still  lingered.  Thomas  may  have  been  dead,  but  one  chronicler, 
Lanercost,  believed  that  he  was  alive  and  was  the  preaching  friar  who 
convinced  Koit  of  his  brother's  existence  by  conjuring  up  the  devil  to 
give  testimony  to  that  efiect.'  Even  his  hrodier  Stephen  escaped  from 
gaol  aad  was  hard  at  work  up  to  1329.  Unluckily  we  still  have  to 
move  warily,  for  our  chirf  information  as  to  the  devdopment  of  this, 
new  pliase  of  the  soitiment  of  belief  in  Edward's  remaining  alive 
ccHnes  from  a  confession  of  Edmund  of  Kent,  himself,  whose  stupidity 
and  credulity  make  him  a  poor  witness,  even  though  he  tried  to  tell 
the  truth.  Besides  this  Mortimer  got  wind  of  Kent's  suspicions,  and 
used  some  of  his  followCTs  as  agents  provoeateurs  to  lure  the  ally 
earl  to  his  ruin.  It  b  hard  to  know  frcun  Kent's  story  which  of  the 
officials  were  bona  fide  b^evers  in  Edward's  existence  and  which  wo'e 
suborned  to  ^e  false  testimony.  But  we  may  readily  assume  that 
Maltravers,  then  steward  of  the  household,  was  of  the  latter  class. 
Anyhow  Kent  was  involved  in  a  net  of  treason  from  whicb  abject 
confession  afforded  him  no  escape.     With  his  execution  in  March, 

*  Lanercost  (p.  265),  who  sununariEcs  Kent's  confesaon  from  Murimuth 
^.  253),  idratifies  Thomas  Dunhead  with  Kent's  anonymous  deTil-inTolciog 
friar. 
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1330,  the  chief  attempt  to  translate  into  action  the  belief  that  Edward 
atill  Bved  came  to  an  end. 

Another  reason  that  suggests  scepddsm  as  to  Edward  of  Carnar- 
von's murder  is  the  extreme  tenderness  with  which  the  suspected  mur- 
dorers  were  treated  when  in  the  Westminster  Parliament  of  Novonbn-, 
1 330.  Mortimer  and  his  chief  abettors  were  tried  and  condemned.  It 
is  remarkable  how  small  a  place  the  death  of  Edward  of  Carneuiron 
took  in  the  charges  brought  against  them.  It  is  true  that  Mortimer 
was  declared  guilty,  among  other  counts,  of  having  caused  "  the  father 
of  the  lord  long "  to  be  murdered,  but  there  were  many  other  bang- 
ing matters  brought  up  against  him.  Of  those  against  «4)om  common 
fame,  then  or  later,  brought  direct  charges  of  actually  slaying  Eldward, 
two  only.  Sir  Hiomaa  Gumey  and  William  Ogle,  were  convicted  of 
"falsely  and  traitorously  murdering  the  king's  father,"  but  both  of 
these  escaped  their  doom  by  flight  Ogle's  share  in  the  crime  has  up 
to  lately  been  obscure,  but  recently  a  bright  ray  of  new  light  has  beoi 
flashed  upon  it  To  this  we  ^all  socm  recur.  A  third  culprit,  Simon 
Barford,  was  executed,  but  on  other  counts  than  the  Berkeley  murder. 
A  fourth,  Maltravers,  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but  he,  too,  was 
arraigned  on  the  very  diSerent  charge  of  compassing  the  death  of 
Edmund  of  Kent  by  persuading  bim  that  the  old  king  was  alive 
when  he  knew  very  well  that  he  was  dead.  He,  like  Gumey  and 
Ogle,  escaped  his  fate  by  a  speedy  flight  beyond  seas.  Tlionias  of 
Berkeley  was  dealt  with  most  tenderly  of  alL  Brought  before  parlia- 
ment to  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  lord  Edward  should 
have  been  suffered  to  be  murdered  in  his  castle  and  in  bis  custody, 
be  denied  all  responutnHty.  He  had  appointed  Gumey  and  Ogle  as 
bis  agents,  having  complete  confidence  in  than.  At  the  time  of  the 
murder  he  was  lying  sick  at  Bradley,  miles  away,  and  was  too  ill  to 
have  any  memory  of  what  had  happened.  Moreover,  he  only  learnt 
in  the  present  parliament  that  the  late  king  had  been  murdered. 
Later  a  jury  of  knights  appeared  with  Tliomas  in  open  parliament, 
and  acquitted  bim  of  the  chief  charges  brought  against  him. 

Some  of  Berkeley's  statements  are  plainly  untrue.  It  looks  as  if 
Iiis  own  household  accounts  disprove  his  absence  from  Berkeley  ;  tbey 
certainly  show  he  only  got  to  Bradley  more  than  a  week  later  than 
Edwaid's  reputed  death.  It  is  most  improbable  that  he  wu  so  simple 
as  never  to  have  heard  that  his  captive  was  supposed  to  have  been 
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iiu]rda*ed,  until  nearly  three  years  afto:  the  event  But  parKaioent 
accepted  him  at  his  word,  and  ordered  him  to  appear  in  the  next 
parliament  to  ansvw  the  sole  charge  which  it  regarded  as  still  requir- 
ing to  be  met.  namely,  his  responsibility  lor  the  appointment  of 
Gumey  and  Ogle  by  whom  the  king  had  been  murdered.  He 
was  committed  to  the  custody  oi  the  steward  tA  the  househtJd.  In 
the  next  pariiament  the  case  was  still  postponed,  but,  on  the  petiti<m 
of  the  magnates,  Berkeley  was  released  from  his  bail  The  business 
dragged  on  for  nearly  seven  years.  Even  when  parliament  pronminced 
him  guiltless  of  the  murder,  it  still  referred  to  the  Hag's  judgment 
whether  any  culpalHlity  was  attached  to  him  for  so  horible  a  deed 
happening  in  his  castle  and  invohring  a  victim  entrusted  to  his  charge^ 
At  last,  on  l6March,  1337,  Edward  III  declared  bis  complete  acquittal 
Berkeley  played  his  part  in  the  Scotch  and  French  Wars,  sat  in 
parliament,  and  handed  on  his  estates  and  dignities  to  a  long  line  of 
successcH3. 

An  attempt  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  Edward's  ouirder  on  Wilfiam 
Ogle  was  made  somewhat  later  than  the  jvooeedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment ^^lich  had  already  condemned  Ogle.  Throu^  Ogle  it  was 
hoped  to  attack  the  memory  of  Roger  Mortimer  himself  and  his  still 
active  lieutenant  and  agent,  William  Sialford.  who,  in  1327,  had 
been  acting  on  his  behalf  as  justice  of  North  Wales.  This  re- 
markable ^<Mt  has  only  recently  become  known  and  deserves,  there- 
fore, careful  consid«ation  from  us.  It  was  due  to  the  energy  of  the 
numerous  Welsh  enemies  of  Mortimer  and  his  agents.  These  partisans 
took  advantage  of  the  establishment,  after  the  fall  of  Mortimer  and 
his  hencfunao,  of  a  fresh  administration  in  Wales  under  the  new 
justice,  Sir  Jc^n  Wysham.  Tli^  took  to  this  officer  a  remartaMe 
c<»nplaint  against  Shalford's  action  in  September,  1327.  Howel  ap 
Gnitfydd,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  snne  position,  who  apparently  held 
a  quasi-official  position  as  the  king's  prosecutor,*  appeared  before  justice 
Wy^am,  and  formally  "  appealed,"  that  is  accused,  William  Shalfcnrd 
of  feloniously  encompasung  the  death  of  Edward  oi  CamarvcHi,  and 
challenged  him  to  trial  by  battle  to  prove  the  accusation.  His  story 
was  diat  Shalf<»^  procured  Edward's  death  by  warning  Mortimer, 
who  at  once  took  the  hint,  that  it  was  only  by  slaying  the  ex-king 

'  "  Qi  suyt  pur  nostre  leignur  le  roi."     See  later  in  ^>peDdix. 
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that  the  danger  of  a  successhil  plot  to  release  and  restore  him  could  be 
obviated. 

Wysham,  an  old  partisan  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella,'  seems  to 
have  been  embarrassed  l^  Howel's  appeal  and  referred  it  to  the  king's 
chancery.  Thence  the  case  was  sent  by  writ  before  the  justices  of 
what  was  lata*  called  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  16  April.  1331, 
was  app(Hnted  for  its  hearing.  Hie  appellant  and  the  defender  each 
found  sureties  for  his  appearance,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading 
magnates  of  Gwynedd,  at  their  head  the  famous  Sir  Grutfydd  Llwyd, 
acted  as  sureties,  or  "  maoucaptors,"  of  Howel,  ^ewed  how  strong 
was  the  local  backing  of  the  attack  on  Mortimer's  agent.  But  nothing 
decisive  came  of  the  "  appeal ".  An  illness,  contracted  on  his  journey 
to  the  court,  prevented  Howel  putting  in  his  appearance  on  the  ap- 
pcnnted  day,  or  during  the  ^ort  period  of  grace  following.  Though 
he  duly  presented  himself  at  subsequent  hearings  scHne  time  later,  it 
was  Snally  decided  that  his  claim  had  been  lost  through  his  defeas- 
ance.* 

The  motive  for  this  judgment  was  not  unlikely  to  have  been  that 
same  policy  of  hushing  up  scandals  that  had  already  so  strongly  in- 
fluenced the  action  of  the  young  king  in  diis  matter.  But  it  led  to 
no  concrete  results.  Ogle  had  already  escaped,  and  as  he  seems  soon 
after  to  have  died  abroad,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  presang  the 
suit  After  all,  it  was  not  only  an  attempt  to  bring  a  murderer  to 
justice  and  to  exact  reparation  from  an  oppresnve  governor.  It  was 
emphatically  a  qtiarrel  between  the  Wel^  of  Gwynedd  and  the  Eng- 
lish dwello^  in  the  garrison  towns  of  North  Wales,  whom  Shalford 
represented.*  Shalford  himself  seems  soon  to  have  been  restored  ta 
favour,  for  we  find  him  acting  as  keeper  of  Mortima''s  fcH^eited  lands.* 
Tlius  once  more  the  welfare  of  the  young  king  on  the  throne  was  pre- 
ferred to  meticulous  inquiry  as  to  the  drcumstances  of  his  father's  death. 

Of  the  three  reputed  murdo-ers  of  Edward  III,  we  now  know 
how  it  fared  with  Ogle.     Gumey  and  Maltravers,  aUke  in  thor  exile» 

>  He  had  beoi  steward  of  the  household  in  1326  and  1329. 

^  C.P.R..  1330-4.  p.  2(3S. 

'  The  two  lists  of  "  manucaptors,"  for  Howel  and  Shalford  respecti*ely, 
see  later  in  appendix,  show  this  clearly.  See  also  C.P.R.,  1330-4^,  pp.  61, 
143. 

♦/*/rf.,pp.l43.323.    See«isoC.C^.,/jyo-j.pp.345,350,460,461. 
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had  in  the  end  curiously  different  fates.  Gurney  was  the  only 
one  of  the  three  upon  whom  Efhvard  III  took  any  trouUe  to 
lay  hands.  In  1331  he  was  arrested  by  the  king  of  Castile  at  the 
instance  of  the  Elnglish  king,  who  sent  a  member  of  his  household  to 
receive  the  prisoner.  However,  long  delays  ensued  and  Gumey  took 
advantage  of  them  to  effect  his  escape.  Next  year  the  voigeance  of 
the  English  king  ran  him  to  earth  at  Naples,  and  this  time  he  was 
safely  delivered  to  a  Yorkshire  knight,  sent  by  Edward  to  tning  him 
home.  The  route  taken  was  by  way  of  Gascony,  and  Gumey 
reached  Bayonne  in  safety.  Tliere  he  broke  down  in  health  and  died. 
His  keeper  meticulously  carried  out  his  commission,  for  he  embalmed 
the  body  and  brought  it  by  sea  to  Elngland.  Tliav,  perhaps,  the  punish- 
ment allotted  to  the  living  man  may  have  been  gratuitously  inflicted 
on  his  corpse.  This  is  a  pos^le  explanation  of  the  story  h>Id  by 
Murimuth  and  copied  by  Bakor,  that  he  was  bdieaded  at  sea. 

Maltravers  Uved  many  years  in  Flanders,  and  soon  proved  himself 
so  usehU  to  Edward  111  that  it  was  thought  injudicious  to  make  any 
serious  attempt  to  run  him  to  earth.  His  wife,  who  lived  comfortably 
on  her  dower  lands  in  England,  was  apparently  allowed  to  visit  faim 
hota  time  to  time,  at  first  under  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  and  later 
without  any  pretence  in  the  matter.'  Meanwhile  Maltravers  seems  to 
have  established  hims^  in  an  influential  position  in  Flanders,  and 
finally  did  good  work  for  Ejigland  in  cementing  the  Angjo-Floni^ 
alliance  of  1340.  Accordingly  in  1342  Agnes  his  wife  was  allowed 
to  stay  with  him  in  Flanders  for  such  time  as  she  pleased,  notwith- 
standing his  sentence  of  banishment  from  Elngland.*  But  the  criunbling 
of  the  Anglo-Flemish  alliance  in  1 345  made  Maltravers'  poation  in 
Flanders  fmecanous,  and  when  in  that  year  Edward  III  appeared  in  the 
port  of  Sluys  to  hold  his  last  into^ew  with  Artevelde,  who  went 
straight  fnnn  it  to  his  death,  Maltravers  of  his  own  will  submitted  to  the 
king  and  prayed  that,  as  he  had  been  condenmed  unheard,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  stand  tua  trial  in  parliament  The  king  declared  that,  being 
anxious  for  justice,  and  recogniang  that  by  Maltravers'  loyal  service  to 
EngUmd  in  Flanders  he  had  lost  all  his  goods  there,  and  could  not  alxde 
there  longer  without  great  peril,  he  should  receive  a  safe  conduct  to 

^C.C.R.,   1330-3^  p.  584  (24  July,  13321.    license  to  Agnes  Mal- 
travers to  cross  from  Dover  going  on  pilgrimage  by  the  king's  Kcense. 
»  C.P.R.,  ijfo-j,  p.  378  (15  February,  1342). 
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■tand  his  trial  Id  1 345.  as  a  step  towards  the  restitution  of  his  estates, 
the  Idng  took  them  out  oi  the  jurisdictuHi  of  the  exchequer  and  re- 
served them  iot  the  king's  chamber.'  In  1348  he  sent  Maltravers 
along  with  a  leading  merchant,  as  his  envoy  to  the  "  three  towns  "  erf 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres.*  At  last  in  1351  Maltravers'  restitution 
was  completed.  Tlie  king  annulled  his  outlawry  and  restored  him 
to  the  estate  he  possessed  before  the  judgment  passed  against  him,  and 
paid  a  handsome  acknowledgment  to  his  great  services  to  the  crown 
and  to  his  renstance  of  the  large  offers  made  to  him  by  the  king's  ad- 
versaries to  draw  him  from  his  allegiance.  Thus  the  humbler  bTX)theT- 
in-law  of  Berkeley  obtained,  after  over  twenty  years,  the  pardon 
TluHnas  obtained  afto*  seven.  He  once  more  sat  in  parliament,  though 
he  was  now  too  old  tor  fighting,  so  that  who  would  have  him  a  ccm- 
batant  at  Crecy  and  PcHtiers  confuse  him  with  his  son.  He  died  at  a 
good  old  age  in  1 364. 

Tie  tendency  in  1330  and  1331  had  been  to  make  the  humbler 
instnunenb  the  scapegoat  of  the  real  criminals  ;  but  though  a  pohcy  of 
forget  and  ftn^ve  is  doubtless  a  noble  one,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  honour  of  Edward  III  does  not  shine  the  brighto:  by  reason  of  his 
easy-going  complaisance  to  his  fatho-'s  murderers.  It  was,  I  su^iect,  but 
anotlrar  exemplification  of  the  oxafortable  system  of  hushing  up  scandals, 
and  it  was  reasonable  enough  that,  so  long  as  the  old  Queen  Isabella  was 
allowed  to  go  free,  it  was  unjust  to  inflict  condign  vengeance  upon  her 
agents.  Like  his  grandfather  Edward  I,  Edward  III  prd3ably  thought 
thai  dw  wisest  course  was  to  wash  his  durty  Bnoi  in  all  privacy.  It 
was,  in  fact,  another  aspect  (^  the  policy  <rf  nlence  that  had  so  long 
enveloped  Edward  II's  fate  in  mystery.  So  late  as  in  1366,  when 
John  Frdssart  paid  a  visit  to  Berkeley,  that  restless  seekor  after 
news  inquired  about  Eldward  oi  Carnarvon's  fate  as  if  it  were  still 
a  moot  question.  "  I  adced."  wrote  he,  "  what  had  happened  to  that 
king.  An  ancient  esquire  told  me  that  he  died  within  a  year  of  oHning 
to  Berkeley,  for  some  one  cut  his  life  short  Thus  died  diat  king  of 
England.  Let  us  not  speak  longer  of  him  but  turn  to  the  queen 
and  her  son."  With  this  outpouring  of  wcH'ldly  wisdom,  we  may 
leave  the  matter  at  rest 

Despite  all  contrary  evidence,  the  tradidcm  that  Edward  escaped 

'  CC/t..  IJ46-9.  p.  69  00  ]aiy.  1346).  'FxAra,'^  162. 
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from  Berkley  took  a  long  time  to  vanish,  and  a  discovery  of  khdc  forty 
yean  ago,  confinning  as  it  does  that  letter  of  JiJin  Walwayn,  must       ^ . 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.     There  is  preserved  at  MontpelIier,~2j>''* 
among  ^e  records  of  the  ancient  btsh<^c  of  Maguelonne,'  a  most  re-'S 
markable  letto-  writtm  to  Edward  III  by  a  Genoese  priest,  beneficed   v 
in  England.     In  this  the  writer  informs  the  king  that  he  had  heard 
in  confession  that  Edward  II  was  still  aKve  and,  with  absolute  coDtempt 
of  the  canon  imposing  secrecy  on  ctmfessors,  he  felt  it  ri^t  to  acquaint 
the  Idng  with  the  circumstances.     He  goes  on  to  give  an  entirely 
accurate  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  mi^ortunes  of  the  fallen 
monarch  up  to  his  imprisonment  at  Berkeley.     Whether  the  rest  oT^ 
the  story  is  equally  precise  is  anotho-  matto-.     At  Berkeley,  the  tale 
proceeds,  a  servant  told  Edward  of  Carnarvon  that  Thomas  Gumey 
and   Simon     Barf<»J  had   come  to   the  castle   to    slay    him,    and 
offered  to  lend  him  his  dothes  that  he  might  ^ect  his  escape,  dis- 
guised as  the  senranL     Edward  accepted  the  proposal,  stew  the  sleep- 
ing porter,  stole  his  keys,  and  obtained  his  freed<Hn.     Gumey  and  his 
associate,    fearful   of   the  queen's   indignatioQ  at   the  escape   of  her 
enemy,  pretended    that   the  body  of   the   porter  was   that   of   her. 
husband,  and  it  was  the  portor's  body  which  was  buried  at  Gloucester!^    if^ 
and  the  porter's  heart  that  was  sent  in  a  adcj^Jo_Uie  queen.     The/  ^ 
fi^tive  then  found  a  refuge  at  C^eunfitT  after  the  failure  of  the 
eari  of  Kent,  he  found  it  prudent  to  leave  thejcountry.     He  first  fled 
to  Ireland,  but  afterwards  made  his  way  through  England  and  traversed 
all  France  from  Flandors  to  Languedoc     At  Avignon  he  had  an 
interview  with  John  XXII  who  received  him  kindly.     Tlien  fcJlowed 
more  wanderings  and  an  ultimate  settlement  in  various  hermit  cells  in 
haly,  u^ieFe,  apparently,  he  was  still  residing  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  letter. 

It  18  a  remarkable  document,  so  specious  and  d^ailed,  and  bearing 
none  of  those  marb  by  which  the  gross  mediieval  forgery  can  gener- 
ally be  detected.  Yet  who  can  bdieve  it  true  ?  Who  shall 
decide  how  it  arose  ?  Was  it  simply  a  fairy  tale  ?  Was  it  the  real 
confessi(Hi  of  a  madman  ?  Was  it  a  cunning  effort  of  some  French 
enemies  to  discredit  the  conqueror  of  Creqr  ?  Or  was  it  an  inteUigent^ 
attempt  to  exact  hush  money  from  a  famous  tiog  whose  beginnings 

*  It  is  printed,  widi  ccaunents,  in  Slubbs'  ChroKtcUs  of  Edward  I  and 
Edward  II,  IntroductioD  to  id.  ii.,  pp.  dii-cviii 
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had  been  based  upon  his  father's  murder  and  his  mother's  adultery  ? 
One  thing  only  is  clear  and  that  is  that  the  political  suppression  of  the 
truth  never  pays  in  the  long  run  and  invariably  piles  up  difficulties  io 
the  path  of  those  who  would  evade  thdr  troubles  by  such  easy  means. 
Luckily,  both  for  Edward  III,  and  for  those  who  did  Eldward  II  to  death, 
the  age  was  not  ova*  squeami^,  and  tha«  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  they  were  ever  a  penny  the  worse  from  all  the  attonpts  to  prove 
.  >  i  v  that  the  dead  were  alive. 

"■^^  ^y  J  It  is  clear  that  to  the  plain  man  the  tonJj  at  Gloucester  was  be- 
lieved to  contain  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  unhappy  Edward  of  Car- 
narvon. Feasting  with  Abbot  Tlioky  in  the  aula  abbaiis  on  one 
rof  his  visits  to  Qoucester,  Edward  11  bad  noticed  the  row  of  rc^al 
effigies  adorning  the  walls  of  the  abbot's  noble  hall.  He  smiUngly 
asked  his  host  whether  his  portrait  would  not  in  due  course  be  added 
VI  to  them.  Thdcy  answered  that  be  hoped  the  king  would  be  ultimate^ 
(Jztced  in  a  more  distingui^ed  place  than  that  which  his  predecessors 
occu[»ed.  Herem  the  Qoucester  chronider,  vdio  tells  the  sttM^, 
claimed  Thoky  as  a  true  prophet,  for  the  burial  place  of  the  victim  cJ 
Berkeley,  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  attar  of  the  abbey  choir,  was 

^Boon  distinguished  by  one  of  the  rarest  triumphs  of  fourteenth  century 

^  craftsman^p,  and  was  resorted  to  as  to  a  place  of  pilgrimage  by  such 
a  crowd  of  devotees  that  the  chur^  of  St  Peto*  attained  a  hi^io' 
state  of  prospoity  and  distinction  than  ever  it  had  had  before^  No 
great  church  could  feel  content  unless  it  had  a  saint  of  its  own,  suffi- 
ciently popular  to  attract  the  concourse  of  the  faithful.  If  not  a  formally 
canonised  saint,  thm  a  reputed  saint  or  martyr  would  serve  at  a  pinch. 

:'  The  Ejiglish  had  acquired  the  habit  of  idealisng  any  public  character 
who  died  of  violoice  as  the  pa»>ni&cation  of  some  principle  wliich  it 

^revered.  Thus  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  really  laid  down  bis 
life  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  Canterbury  over  York,  was,  all 
over  Europe,  worsfiipped  as  a  martjrr  for  the  liberties  of  holy  church. 
The  age  of  the  Edwards  preferred  a  saint  who  had  some  touch  of 
politics  in  him,  and  the  generation  which  wished  to  canonise  the 
quarrelsome  Archlnshop  Winchelsea  jmd  the  disreputable  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  gave  the  informal  honours  of  sanctity  to  the  king  who  had 
atoned  for  the  weakness  of  hb  life  by  the  tragedy  of  his  end. 

It  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  in  the  case  of  Th<Hnas  of 
Lancaster,  whether  Edward  was  a  saint  or  not    Many  people  said  that 
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he  died  a  martyr  and  did  many  niiracles.  But,  a  cautious  chronicler 
warns  ua  that  impriaoninent  and  an  opprobrious  death  make  no  num  a 
martyr  if  his  holiness  of  life  correspond  not  to  his  fame.  But  the 
crowd  had  it  over  the  sceptics,  who  saw  in  the  visits  to  the  shrine  the  ^ 

love  of  women  to  go  gadding  about  rather  than  the  impulse  of  h<Jy     ^--^^ 
zeal     But  the  doubtera  were  soon  silenced.     Almost  at  once  Idns^^  - 
Edward's  tfflnb  became  a  place  of  pious  pilgrimage.     Before   t33^_^ 
the  swarm  of  pilgrims  was  such  that  the  town  of  Gloucester  could 
hardly  lodge  the  multitude  that  thronged  to  the  martyr's  shrine  from 
all  parts  of  England. 

The  material  results  of  diia  Bow  of  pilgrims  was  soon  seen  in  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  fabric  of  the  house  of  St  Peter's  at  Gloucester. 
At  6rst  their  c^crings  enabled  Abbot  WigmcN%  (1329-37)  to  com-  ^ 
[Jetely  r^Miild.  from  foundations  to  nxrf,  the  "  aisle  of  St  Andrew,** 
that  is,  the  south  transept  of  his  chun^L  This  was  but  the  first  step 
in  a  long  process.  Befwe  his  death  in  1337  Abbot  Wigmtne  had 
made  substantial  progress  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  eastern® 
half  of  the  abbey  church  which  resulted  in  the  transepts  and  chinr, 
though  retaining  thdr  andent  romanesque  core,  being  faced  with  a 
casing  of  masonry  erected  in  the  fashion  of  building  called  "  perpoidi- 
cular".  The  mediaeval  architect  was  no  archseolofpst  but  the 
Gloucester  work  solved  cheaply  and  effectively  the  probl«n  how  a 
Noiman  structure  might,  without  the  expense  of  rebuilding,  be  con- 
verted into  the  semblance  of  an  up-to-date  modem  church.  The  prob- 
lem was  a  general  one,  and  there  is  no  wooda  that  the  stJutitm 
begun  in  the  south  transept  of  Gloucester  ^ibey  was  imitated  far 
and  wide.  Thus  the  "  perpendicular"  style  of  building  was  taken  from 
its  first  h(Hne  of  Gloucester  and  was  adapted  and  popularised  \tf 
Edington  and  Wykeham  in  their  grandiose  operations  at  Winchester 
and  dsewhere.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  remembered  that  the 
needs  resulting  from  the  cult  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  and  the  affluence 
which  flowed  from  this,  first  started  the  new  style.  This  fact  alone 
would  give  Gloucester  a  place  of  its  own  in  architectural  history.' 

Among  the  pilgrims  to  Gloucester  came  Edward  111,  his  son  the 
Black  Prince,  his  wife  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  his  sister  Queen 
Joan  of  Scotland.     Thdr  lavish  offerings  increased  the  luxury  of  the 

'  See  for  this  R  W^^xaArchaoiogical  Journal,  xrii.  335-42  (I860). 
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equipment  of  the  minsttr  and  found  its  finest  expression  in  the  famous 
tc»nb*  vnAi  its  ddicate  tabernacle  work  and  its  striking  ^gy  of  the 
[I  beautiful  but  weak  face  of  the  murdered  king.  The  "  right  goodly 
and  sumptuous "  cltMsters,  the  "exceedingly  fair"  central  tower,*  the 
beginnings  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  western  part  of  the  nave,  all  testified 
that  the  succeeding  generations  of  Gloucester  monks  still  had  the 
means  and  the  taste  to  carry  further  the  reconstruction  of  th«r 
church  and  cloister  afto-  the  best  fastuons  of  the  "perpoidicular" 
period.  But  the  cult  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  too  artificial  to 
endure  iw  long,  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  survived  the  fifteenth 
century.  That  this  and  so  many  other  popular  canoniaatioas  failed  to 
establish  themselves  is  one  of  the  nunor  obligations  we  owe  to  the 
papacy,  whose  rigid  method  of  inquiry  into  the  cUima  of  candidates 
(or  saintship  did  so  much  to  uphold  the  gravity  of  mediaeval  worship 
amidst  the  flood  of  superstition  and  credulity  that  threatened  to  over- 
whelm it 

1  For  ih;  tomb,  see  Arckaological  Journal,  xni  297-319  (1860).'*^ 
'  I  quote  die  words  of  L^and,  Itinerary,  ii.  61. 
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APPENDIX  I 

A  WELSH  CONSPIRACY  TO  RELEASE  EDWARD  11. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Owen,  whose  piir  for  findbg  out  new 
points  o(  Dwdiacval  Welsh  history  is  well  known,  for  the  (^portunity  of  study- 
ing  the  record  of  the  appeal  of  trowel  ap  Gmffydd  against  William  of  Shalford ' 
(or  compasnng  the  death  of  Edward  II.  This  is  not  quite  a  new  discovery, 
for  the  late  Mr.  T.  G.  Williams  has  already  published  a  short  paper  on  the 
matter  in  the  Cardiff  Nationalist,  Vol.  111..  No.  28.  pp.  26-30  (July.  1909). 
Mr.  Williams,  howerer,  only  knew  the  story  from  the  Floyd  transcnpts,  now 
in  the  Natioaal  Library  of  Wales,  and  his  interestmg  comments  are  partially 
vitialed  by  his  not  bang  quite  in  a  positioa  to  put  the  incident  in  its  historical 
setting.  Mr,  Edward  Owen,  to  whcun  I  also  owe  my  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Williams*  article,  found  the  record  referred  to  in  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls, 
and  made  a  transcript  of  it,  which  he  has  most  kindly  allowed  me  to  use  for 
nnr  paper,  and  print  here.  I  have  "  extended  "  to  the  best  <^  my  abili^ 
Mr.  Owen's  transcript,  and  have  compared  it  with  the  original  manuscript 
roll.  There  must,  HoweTo-,  always  nave  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  ezten- 
■ion  of  proper  names.  In  particular  Welsh  personal  and  place-names 
open  up  an  abundant  source  of  error,  l>ecause  they  were  often  written  out 
l^  scribes  ignorant  and  incurious  of  Welsh.  If  this  be  the  case  sometimes 
with  docummts  emanating  from  the  chanceries  at  Carnarvon  and  Carmarthen, 
it  must  be  still  more  the  case  vrith  a  reccvd  of  the  justices  coram  rtge,  whose 
clerks  are  not  likely  to  have  had  other  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  matter. 
How  much  tnidi  there  was  in  Howei's  story  must  remain  an  open  question, 

'  William  of  SKalford,  king's  clerk,  was  a  minor  member  of  the  bureau- 
cracy, who  devoted  a  long  career  to  the  royal  service  in  Wales.  His 
nctivi^  extended  from  before  1301   to  at  least  1337,  when  he  received  a 

rmt  of  lands  because  he  had  been  employed  under  Edward  I  and  Edward 
in  repressioD  sedition  and  putting  down  rebels  in  North  Wales  {C.P.R., 
t334'8,  p.  399.  He  was  constable  of  the  castles,  and  therefore  mayor  of 
the  towns,  of  Carnarvon  and  Criccteth,  and  lieutenant  of  Mortimer  as  justice 
of  North  Wales.  Changing  his  allegiance  with  each  change  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  royalist  up  to  1326,  a  partisan  of  Mortimer  m>m  1326-30 
and  finally  became  in  May,  1331,  keeper  of  Mortimer's  forfeited  lands  in 
Wales,  and  in  high  favour  with  such  personal  adherents  of  Edward  III  as 
William  Montagu,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1 339  be,  or  a  namesake  of  another 
generati<Hi  but  me  same  dan,  was  app«nted  baron  and  remembrancer  of  the 
exchequer  of  North  Wales  at  Carnarvoa  (ib.,  1338-40,  p.  322).  Our  text 
dtows  that  he  was  a  burgess  of  Carnarvon,  in  which  town  he  naturally 
mainly  resided. 
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But  that  there  was  s<Hiie  conspiracy  in  Gwyndod  is  proved  by  the  whole- 
sale arrests  made  about  October,  )327,  at  Carnarron  of  men  luce  Gniffydd 
Llwyd  and  Howel  himself,  who  were  pronunent  in  the  proceediDSS  of 
1331.' 

Apart  from  the  new  side  light  dirown  by  the  record  on  the  circumstancei 
preceding  Edward  of  CarDarvcm's  death,  the  document  suggests  sune  impor- 
tant subjects  of  discussion  in  relation  to  general  Welfh  histoiy.  I  cannot 
deal  widi  these  on  this  occasion,  but  I  hope  some  one  will  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  work  them  up.  The  most  striking  is  the  interestiag  problem  of 
the  )urisdiction  of  the  Ejagli^  court  in  vAai  was  subdanlially  a  Welsh  cause.* 
This  point  was  appar«itly  raised  at  some  vi  die  hearings,  but  the  decisioo 
carefully  eraded  an  opinion  as  to  the  main  issue.  JurisdictioD  was  cliumed 
because  what  had  happened  in  Berkeley  happened  in  England,  but  no 
Ofanion  was  expressed  ^ther  for  or  against  the  doctrine  that  suits  fnxn  Car- 
Darvoo  ought  not  to  be  brought  coram  rege  by  way  of  appeal.  As  "  the 
Principality"  was  at  ^e  moment  in  the  king's  hands,  and  the  justices  coram 
rege  were  supposed  to  be  the  mere  mouthpieces  of  die  long's  personal 
judgmoitE,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  decision  adverse  to  their  junsdictifui 
could  be  ampatible  wuh  feudal  or  monarchical  tradition.  But  the  strongly 
expressed  claim  of  Howel  that,  as  a  bireigner,  he  was  not  amenable  to  Eng- 
lish courts,  IB  worth  noting,  if  only  as  an  assertion  of  the  nationalist  point  of 
view.  This  is  the  more  remaHcable  because  of  Howel's  cmiaections  with 
Gniffydd  Llwyd  and  the  Welsh  official  class,  whose  whole-hearted  adherence 
to  dieir  English  princes  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feiUures  of  early 
fourteenth  century  Welsh  history.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  I-Iowel  is  probably  the  same  pers<xi  as  the  Howel  ap 
Gru^dd  vAio  represented  Anslesea  in  the  parliament  of  1 327  aa  one  of  the 
two  occaaons  before  Henry  VIU  when  Welsh  members  were  summoned. 


[Fnm  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  5  Edw.  lU,  Trinity  Term,  No.  285,  Placila 
cortme,  M.  9  (towards  die  end).)  * 

Adhuc  de  Termino  Sancte  Trinitatis. 

WalLIA.  Dominus  rex  mandauit  justiciario  suo  Northwallie  breue  suum  in 
hec  verba — Edwardus  Dei  gratia  rex  Anglie,  dominus  Hibemie  et  d(»ninus 

'  C.C.R.,  1327-J0,  p.  182.    They  were  released  on  bail  on  26  October. 

^  A  similar  claim  to  ocemption  from  the  jurisdictian  of  the  ordinary 
English  courts  was  raised  in  1310  on  behalf  of  the  "palatinate"  of  Chester. 
See  Miss  M.  Tout's  note  on  "  Coroitatus  Palacii  "  in  English  Hist.  Rev., 
XXXV,  4)6- 1 9  (1920).  Bodi  in  Cheshire  and  in  die  Principality  diese 
claims  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  two  great  franchises  in  question  were 
in  the  king's  hands. 

^In  Chancery  Miscellanea,  Bundle  87,  RIe  I,  No,  21,  is  a  fragment  of 
the  writ  in  this  case.  It  has  supplied  some  useful  correcdons  01  propw 
names.     It  dtould  be  noted  th^  the  proceedmgs  coram  rege  were  at  ^ncobi. 
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Aqintanie,  jusdaario  suo  NorthwtJUe  vei  eius  locum  tcDcnti  salutem. 
Cum  Howelua  ap  Griffidd  appellet  coram  vobis  Willelmum  de  Shaldeford  de 
quibusdam  sedicionibus,  cooiederacionibus  et  excessibus,  tarn  oxitra  donuouia 
Ldwardum  quondam  regem  Anglie,ipatrem  nostrum,  quam  contra  nos  (actis, 
ac  aj^llum  illud  alibi  quam  coram  nobis  terminari  aaa  possit,  vobis  manda- 
mus firmiter  iniungentes  quod  appellum  predictum  cum  attachiameotis  eL 
omnibus  adaunicuLU  appeilum  illud  tangentibuB  nobis  sub  sigillo  vestro  dis- 
tincte  et  aperte  sine  dilacione  mittads,  et  hoc  breue,  ut  ulterius  in  hac  parte 
quod  iustum  Fuerit  fieri  fadamus.  Teste  me  ipso,  apud  Eltham,  xxviij°  die 
Marcii,  anno  regm  nostri  quinto.' 

Preteztu  cuius  breuis  predictus  justiciarius  misit  coram  domino  rege  in 
cancellana  sua  appellum  predictum  in  Kcc  verba. 

Howel  ap  GriSud,  qe  cy  est,  qe  suyt  pur  nostre  seignur  le  roi  qore 
est,  appeie  Willame  de  l%ald^orde,  qe  illeoqes  est,  du  consail  et  de  com- 
passement  de  la  mort  are  Edward,  piere  nostre  sdgnur  le  ru  qore  est, 
qe  Dieu  garde,  telonousoieDl  et  traiterousement  occis  et  murdretz.  Et  pur^ 
ceo  du  coDsail  et  cumpassement  qe  !e  lundy  proch^n  apres  la  feste  de  la 
Natiuite  nostre  Dame,  Ian  du  regne  nostre  seignur  le  roi  Edward  qore  est, 
qe  Dita  gard,  premer,^  a  Rorfeyre  ea  AngTesea.'  mesme  celuy  Willame 
ordeina  et  fist  une  lettre,  et  la  maunda  a  aire  Rogier  de  Mortymer  a  Bergeueny, 
en  la  quele  lettre  fust  contenuz  qe  sire  Rees  ap  Grifiud  *  et  autres  de  sa 
couugne  assemblerent  poer  en  Southgales  et  en  Northgales,  par  assent  dascuns 
des  grantE  de  la  terre  Deogleterre,  pur  (orciblement  deliuerer  le  dit  sire 
Edward,  [Here  nostre  dit  sognur  le  roi,  qe  adunqes  fust  detenuz  en  le 
chastiel  de  Bercleye ;  et  luy  .fist  entendre  par  sa  dite  lettre  qe  si  le  dit  sire^ 
Edward  fust  deliures  en  ascune  manere,  qe  ie  dit  sire  I^ogier  et  touz  les 
seona  morraent  de  male  mort,  ou  serroient  destrutz  a  remenaunL  Sur  quu 
le  dit  Willame,  trayterousemmt  come  traytour,  par  la  dite  lettre  conseilla  le 
dit  are  Rogier  qil  ordinast  del  remedie  endnnt  des  cboses  susdites  qe  le  dit 
sire  Rees  ne  nul  autre  DeDsletwrre  ne  de  Gales  aueroient  matere  de 
poiser  de  sa  deliueraunce.     Sur  quey  le  dit  aire  Rogier  monstra  la  dite 

'28  March.  1331.  'Mondav,  14  September,  1327. 

'Rhosfatr,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  tells  me,  was  the  chief  vill  in  the 
Anglesea  cwmwd  of  Menai,  a  readence  of  LJewelyn  the  Great,  and  the  site 
at  the  later  "  English  "  borough  <^  Newborough. 

*  Rhys  ap  Gni^dd  was  a  magnate  of  West  Wales,  king's  yecunan  under 
Edward  II  and  often  employed  as  arrayer  of  troops  fr<Hn  South  Wales, 
Ueutenant  of  the  justice  of  South  Wales  and  keeper  (J  Dyneror  and  other 
castles  and  lands  in  that  district.  He  was  faithful  to  Edward  U  to  the  end 
{Feedera,  II,  647).  Std>sequently  pardoned  and  knighted,  he  led  the  revolt 
of  1327  in  South  Wales-  In  February,  1328,  he  was  again  pardoned 
{C.P.R.,  1327-30,  pp.  236, 242,  256).  f~lia  [fences  mcluded  disobedience 
to  royal  orders,  adhuing  to  die  Scots  and  departure  from  the  reahn.  C.P.R , 
1321-24.,  p.  396,  throws  light  upon  his  family  connections.  He  stood  to 
West  Wales  almoat  in  die  reladon  in  which  Gni^dd  Llwyd  stood  to 
North  Wales. 
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lettre  a  Willune  Dodcye,^  et  lid  cooBUiida  de  porter  la  dite  iettre  a  Berd^e 
a  ceia  qautnent  le  dit  sire  Edward  en  garde ;  et  lui  charges  qe  les  chargeast 
de  part  lui  qils  soient  consaillaunt  sur  ies  pMntz  contenuz  deiiu;  la  dite  lettre 
et  qils  feisseit  haidue  remedie  pur  greindre  peril  eschuer.  Le  quel  Willame 
Docleye  enprist  la  charge,  et  fist  le  comandemenl  le  dit  sire  Rc«ier,  Sur  quoi 
le  dit  Willame  Docleye  et  les  autres  qauaent  le  dit  sire  Edward  en  gard 
tr^erousement  oscirent  et  murdrirent  le  dite  sire  Edward,  pier  nostre 
seigour  le  k»,  en  destnictioa  du  saunc  real.  Cel  cmiseil  et  compassement 
fist  le  dit  Willame  de  Shald^orde,  traytertHiaemait  cixne  traitour,  encountre  sa 
ligeaunce,  en  destruction  de  real  eanc  nostre  dit  sdgoour  le  roi,  par  le  quel 
consaill  et  compaasement  le  dit  sire  Eldward,  piere  nostre  dit  seignur  le  id. 
fu  trayterousment  oscis  et  murdretz.  Et  a  le  dit  Wiliame  de  Shaldeford 
le  veot  dedire,  le  dit  Howel,  ctxne  Bges  homme  nostre  dit  adgnur  ie  roi, 
est  pnst  a  prouer  le,  sur  lui  par  sen  corps,  aune  sur  le  traitour  nostre  dit 
seignur  ie  rot.  Et  a  ceo  faire  le  dit  Howel  ad  done  son  gage  en  la  mayn 
mmnre  Johan  de  Wysham,  justice  nostre  seignur  le  roi  en  Northgales,  a 
Beaumaroys,  le  viij*  jour  de  mars,  et  od  troue  xij  plesges  de  suyr  ceat 
appel,  cest  asau(»r  sire  Giiffud  Th![c^)/  Gronou  ap  Tuder,  et  autres. 

Misit  eciam  predictus  justicianus  cancellarie  regis  predicti  manuci^ 
tiooem  predicti  Howelli  in  hec  Terlu — Pateat  uniuerds  per  presenles  quod 
DOS,  Gnffinus  ap  Rees,  Gronou  ap  Tuder,  loreward  ap  Griffid,  Willyam  ap 
Grifid,  Dauid  ap  Gwyn,  Griffid  ap  Edeneued,  Tuder  ap  Dauid.  leuan  ap 
Edeneued,  Lewelin  ap  Adam,  Cadiwan  ap  Rees,  Adam  Gough  ap  Adam, 
loreward  ap  Eignoun  ap  loreward,  Tegwered  ap  leuan,  loreward  Gough  ap 
Howel,  Eignon  ap  Adam  ap  Mereduk,  loreward  ap  Dauid,  leuan  ap 
Keneuth,'  loreward  ap  Madodc  Thioit,  acce[»mus  in  batlium  dte  coofec- 
ckxiis  presaitium  de  doouDo  johanne  de  Wydiam,  justidario  Northwallie, 
corpus  Howelli  ap  Griffud  ap  loreward  in  castro  de  Kaemaruan  incarcerati, 
videlicet  unusqujuue  nostrum,  corpus  pro  corpore,  sub  omni  eo  quod  erga 
dominum  regem  lorisfacere  poterimus,  ad  habendum  corpus  suum  coram 
domino  reoe  apud  WestmoDasterium,  xviij<>  die  Aprilis  proxime  hduro,  ad 
prosequendum  appellum  suum  Tcrsus  Wiilelmum  de  %aIddord  de  morte 
domini  Edwardi  re^  Anglic,  patris  domini  regis  nunc,  unde  cum  appellauit, 
et  ad  faciendum  super  premises  id  quod  dominus  rex  et  consilium  eius 
ordinauerint.     h  cuius  rei  testimonium  presentibus  sigilla  nostra  apposuimus. 

*  This  person  is  generally  called  Offle  in  modem  books  and  sometimes 
m  the  sources.  But  I  suq>ect  that  William  of  Ockiey  was  his  real  name. 
This  text  explains  lor  the  first  time  why  he  was  charged  with  Edward's 
murder. 

^  Gruffydd  ap  Rhys  and  Grufydd  Llwyd  are,  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  has 
conclusiTely  shown,  one  and  the  same  person.  Mr.  Eldwards  p<Hnts  out  to 
me  that  the  fact  that  Gruffydd  Llwyd  was  at  large  in  1331  tends  towards 
confirming  his  conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  Gruflydd's  second  imprisoomeat. 
For  this  see  EftgJis/t  Hist.  Rev..  XXX.  596-98  (lpl5). 

'"Keneuth"  is  the  clear  reading.  "Cynhig"  is  probably  the  name 
meant  by  die  clerk. 
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Dstum  apud  Kaemaniui,  die  Jovis  proziino  post  diem  domimcam  in  Ramis 
Palnanun,  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tercii  post  conquestum  quinto.' 

Insuper  misil  idem  jusbdarius  quandam  aliam  manucaptioaem  predicti 
WiUehm  de  Shald^ord  in  canceilaria  predicta  in  hec  verba— Patcat  uniueras 
par  pretentes  quod  oos.  Huso  de  Hammtcm,  senior,  Rogerus  de  Acton, 
jtJianDes  de  HanUton,  Ricardus  de  Monte  Gocieri,  Philippus  de  Neuton, 
Robertas  de  Helpeston.  JcAonnea  de  Badde^eie,  Henricus  )e  Taillour. 
Johannes  de  Harieye,  Radulj^us  de  Neuport,  Henricus  de  Euerdtxi,  el  Wil- 
lelmus  Lagheles,  burgenses  Tille  de  KaemamaDi  Hoiricus  Somer,  Willebnus 
Adyoet,  Nicholaus  de  Saredon,  Robertus  le  Porter,  Willelmua  Sturmy, 
Petrus  de  Ouerton,  Johannes  de  Morton,  Johannes  del  Wode  et  Rogerus 
de  Woladiale,  burgenses  ville  de  Conewey,  Thomas  de  PeulesdtHi,  burgensis 
ville  de  Bala,  Johannes  le  Oilier  et  Wahenis  filius  Dauid,  burgenses  viUe  de 
Hardelash,  accepimus  in  ballium  die  confeccionis  presoicium,  de  d<»nino 
Johanni  de  Wysham,  juatidario  North  WalUe,  corpus  Willehni  de  Shalde- 
ford,  burgensis  ville  de  Kaemaruan,  in  castro  de  Kaemaruan,  eodem  die 
incarcerad,  ad  prosecucionem  f:uiusdam  appelU  per  Howelum  ap  Griffith 
ap  loreward  rersua  ipsum  Wtllelmum  facti,  videlicet  unusquisque  nostrum, 
corpus  pro  corpore,  et  sub  omni  eo  quod  erga  dominum  regem  foiisfacere 
poterimus,  ad  habendum  corpus,  eius  coram  domino  rege  apud  West- 
mmasterium,  xviij '  die  Apritis  proximo  Kituro,  ad  faciendum  super  premissts 
quod  idem  dominus  rex  et  eius  consilium  ordtnaueiinl.  hi  cuius  ret  testi- 
mooium  presentibus  aigilla  nostra  opposuimus.  Datum  apud  Caemaruan  die 
Veneris,  xxij°  die  Martii,  anno  regni  regis  Eldwardi  tercii  post  conquestum 
quiDto. 

Quod  qtudem  ^peilum  vna  cum  manucapcionibus  predictis  dominus  rex 
misit  a  cancdlaria  sua  jusliciariis  suis  hie  in  hec  verba — Edwardus,  Dei 
grada  rex  Anglie.  doauous  Hibemie  et  dux  Aquitanie,  dilecds  et  fideUbus 
suis,  Gatfrido  le  Scrope  et  sodia  suis  jusdciariis  ad  pladta  coram  nobis  tenenda 
assignatis,  salutem.  Mittimus  vobis  sub  pede  stgilli  nostri  appellum  quod 
Howelus  ap  Griffith  fedt  coram  justidario  nostro  Northwallie  versus  Willel- 
mum  de  iSialdeford  de  quibusdam  sedidonibus,  confederacioDibus  el  ex- 
cesabuB  tarn  ccmtra  d<»ninum  Edwardum,  quoodam  regem  Anglie  patrem 
noMrum,  quam  ciMitra  Dos  faclis.  Quod  quidem  appellum  coram  nobis 
in  canceilaria  aoStn  certia  de  causis  venire  fedmus,  ut  ulterius  in  hac 
parte  fieri  fadatis  quod  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem  regni  nostri  fuerit 
lacienda.  Teste  Jt^anne  de  Eltham,  comite  Coraubie.  fratre  nostro,  custode 
regni  nostri,  apud  Eltham,  xvtij"  die  Aprilis  anno  regni  nostri  quinto. 

Ad  quern  xviij''  diem  Aprilis,  scUicet  anno  regni  domini  regis  nunc 
quinto,  veut  precEctus  Willelmus  de  Shaldeford  per  manucapdonem  supradic- 
tam,  et  optulit  se  versus  predictum  Howel  ap  Griffith  dc  appello  suo.  Et  pre- 
dictus  Howell,  eodem  die  et  in  crastino  solem^Hiiter  vocatus,  non  venit ;  set 
lerdo  die  sequenti  post  predictum  xviij  >°  diem  venit.  El  allocutus  de  eo  quod 
non  venit  ad  predictiun  xviij"  diem  coram  rege,  dcul  mandatum  hut, 
prosequendus  appellum  suum  predictum,  didt  quoa  ipse  in  veniendo  per  viam 
apud  Wigomiam  versus  curiam,  hie  infirmabatur  per  duos  dies  quod  nullo  modo 

'28  March.  1331. 
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potuit  equitare,  nee  ad  dion  [HVclictiiin  hie  interesie.  Elt  hoc  TeriBcare  prout 
curia,  etc.  Et  super  hoc  certis  de  caiuis  datus  est  dies  tam  pr^cto 
Howello  quam  predicto  Willelmo  coram  rege  a  die  sancd  Trinitatis  in  xv 
dies,'  ubicuroque,  etc.  Et  predictus  Howelus  interim  dimittkur  per  muiu- 
capcioaeni  Griffith  Ffloyt  militis,  Dauid  ap  Howel,  Grone  ap  Yerwath,  Leweljnt 
ap  Griffutb,  Griffyn  ap  Dauid,  et  Yerwarth  ap  Adam,  omnes  de  Wallu. 
qui  eiun  manuceperunt  habotdum  coram  dcMnino  rege  ad  prdatum  tenniman, 
videlicet  corpus  pro  corpore,  etc  Quod  Wiiielmus  de  Sialdeford  similiter 
dimiltitur  per  manucapcionem  Nicholai  de  Acton  clerici,  Jt^anuis  de  Ouer- 
ton.Johannis  Stutmere  de  comitatu  Salopie,  .  .  .  Benet  de  comitatu  Somersete. 
Dicmisii  de  Wathe  de  comitatu  Lincolnie  et  Johannis  de  Housom  de  comitatu 
Eboraci,  qui  eum  manuceperunt  coram  domino  rege  ad  i»refatum  terminum 
ubicunque,  etc,  videlicet  corpora  pro  corpore,  etc. 

Ad  quam  qinndeoam  sancte  TrinitatiE,!  scilicet  anno  re^  dcnnini  re^ 
nuDC  quinto,  veneniat  tam  predictus  Howelus  ap  Griffith  quam  predictus 
Wiiielmus  de  Shaldcford  [in]  personis  suis.  Et  predictus  Wiiielmus  de 
Shaldeford  dicit  quod  predictus  Howelus  ap  Griffith  alias  habuit  diem,  scilicet 
xviij°  die  Apnlis  proximo  preterrito,  ad  prosequendum  appellum  suum  pre- 
dictum  coram  domino  rege  hie,  etc  Ad  quem  diem  idem  Howel  licet  {et 
primo]  et  secundo  die  solempniter  vocatus  hierit,  nan  voiit,  appellum  suum 
predictum  prosecuturus,  etc.  Et  ex  quo  appcllatores  quilibet  paraii  esse 
debeant,  etc,  petit  iudicium  de  non  aecia  sua,  etc.  Et  predictus  Howe) 
dicit  quod  ipse  est  alieuigena  natus  in  principatu  Walbe  extra  regnum  AngUe, 
et  licet  ipse  paratus  at  appellum  suum  prosequi  utn  et  quando,  etc,  de 
appellis  tamen  seu  de  aliis  placitis  nnergentibus  infra  principatum  predictum, 
habet  deduci  per  legem  et  consueludlnem  eiusdero  principatus,  non  per 
legem  Anglicanam,  etc.  El  super  hoc  veniunt  Grifiyn  u>  Rees,  Rees  ap 
Griffyn,  Dauid  ap  Howel,  Seroun  ap  Yerewarlh,  Yereward  Tue,  Griffyn  ap 
Keghny,'  el  alii  pro  se  et  conumitate  tocius  principidus  predicti ;  et  petunt 
quod  de  appello  predicto  quod  infra  principatum  predictum  emernt,  cuius 
cognito  infra  eundem  principatum  habet  deduct  et  ikhi  alibi,  quod  ipa  aoa 
pooantur  in  placitum  in  curia  hie  contra  legem  et  consuetudinem  principatuB 
predict!,  etc.  Et  super  hoc  quibusdam  certis  de  causis  datus  est  eis  dies 
coram  domino  rege  a  die  sancti  Michaelis  in  tres  sepbmanas,'  uibicumque, 
etc,  eodem  statu  quo  nimc,  etc  Et  predictus  Howelus  interim  dimittitur 
per  manucapcionem  Griffini  ap  Rees,  Rees  ap  Griffyn,  Dauid  ap  Howel, 
Seroun  ap  Herewarth,  Yarward  Tue,  Griffyn  ap  Tuder,  Dauid  ap 
Rees,  Griffyn  ap  Deuoueyt,  Euwan  ap  Griffith,  Dauid  ap  Kethin,  Maddok 
ap  Dauid,  et  Tuder  ap  Dauid,  qui  eum  manuceperunt  habendum  coram 
domino  rege  ad  prefatum  diem,  videhcct  corpora  pro  corpore,  etc.  Et  similiter 
predictus  Wiiielmus  de  Shaldeford  interim  dimittitur  per  manucapcionem 
Howeli  ap  Maddok  de  Nanconewey,  Johannis  de  Hamtone  de  comitatu  de 
Caernaruan,  Johannis  de  Housum  de  comitatu  Eboraci,  Johannis  de  Erewell  * 
de   comitatu   Angleseia,   Johai.tiis   de    Elccte^hale   de   comitatu   Staffordie, 

MO  June,  1331.  ^orKeghuy.  "20  (or  21 )_ October,  1331. 

*  The  reading  in  Chanc.  Misc.  is  "  Eri^well ". 
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Ricardi  Bagh  de  Cruk,'  Ricordi  de  Wymesbuiy  de  comitatu  Saloine,  et 
Johaimis  de  Ouerton  de  eodein  cmnitatu,  qui  eum  manuceperunt  habendiiiii* 
coram  domino  rege  ad  prdatum  taminmn  ubicumque,  etc,  Tidelicet  corpMa 
pro  corpwe,  etc. 

Ad  quem  diem  Tcaimit  tam  predictus  Howeltu  ap  Griffitfa  quam 
predictus  Willelmus  de  Shaldeford  per  manucaptores  predictos,  Et  in- 
spects recordo  predicto,  compertmn  ed  in  eodem  quod  alias  in  curia  hie, 
scilicet  ad  [HVcfictum  dedmum  octauum  diem  Apnlis,  predictus  Howelus, 
primo  et  secundo  die  exactus,  tna  Tenit  appellum  predictum  prosecutunis 
ubi  secundum  l«em  et  consuetudinem  regni  Anglic  coneideiiiri  deberel, 
quod  idem  Howous  esset  noa  prosecutus,  si  appellum  illud  esset  acceptabile 
secimdum  legem  et  coosuetudiiieffl  rc^  preoictL  Et  mmiliter  conqwrtum 
est  in  eodem,  quod  predictus  Howelus,  appellatus  predictum  Willebnum  de 
quibusdam  cootentis  in  ^q>eUo,  que  fieri  deberent  infra  priacipatum  Wallie 
et  de  quibuadam  que  fieri  dd>erent  apud  Bericele  infra  regnum  Anglie,  quod 
quidem  wpellum  in  curia  regis  hie  secundum  legem  et  cxxisuetudinem  re^ 
Anglie  ad  finalem  ezitum  deducendum  one  die  non  potest  in  forma  predicta, 
per  quod  dictum  est  eis  quod  eant  inde  sine  die,  etc 

'  FVobab^,  but  doI  certainly,  Cricciedi. 

*  Tlie  MS.  reading  is  "  babeodi  ". 
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APPENDIX  II. 

A  POEM  ATTRIBUTED  TO  EDWARD  U. 

There  hu   iMig  luHced  at   LoojJeat  a  manuscript,  the  prapeity  of  the 

II  Marquis  of  Bath,  which  includes  a  French  poem  oescribed  as  "  De  le  roi 

Edward  le  fiz  roi  Edward  te  chanson  qe  il  fist   mesmes  ".     It  has  been 

known  to  some  extent  by  reason  of  a  misleading  Latin  Tenkn  in  Fabyan's 

IChfonicie  (p.  185),  and  has  been  shortly  descri[>ed  in  Hist.  MSS.  Com- 
missioH,  lUrd  Report,  Ap.,  p.  160.  It  purports  to  be  written  by  die  king 
in  his  caplirity,  ana  describes  his  emotiMU  and  sufferings  with  some  nncerity 
and  Eeetiag.     Prof.  Study  of  Oxford  tells  me  that  he  had  transcribed  ^s 

f(^  poem  from  theXongleat  tnanuscnptlind  proposes  shortly  to  publish  it.  The 
manuscript  is,  ProT  Studer  dunks,  not  later  than  1330,  so  that  its  definite 
ascription  of  its  authorship  to  the  king  has  some  measure  of  authority.  The 
question  whether  Edward  wrote  the  poem  can  only  be  setded,  if  ever,  when 
we  have  the  text  before  us.  Certainly,  if  Exiward  II  erer  took  to  Uterature, 
he  would  have  written  in  French,  and  his  lore  of  minrtrels,  play-actors,  and 
music  may  cooceiTably  have  driven  him  in  die  leisure  tA  his  imprisoDmentli 

f^  into  verae.  On  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  unlikely  to 
Il  write  anything.  It  is,  therefore,  tempting  to  suuest  that  the  poem  is 
another  part  m  the  case  for  exatiog  sympathy  wmi  the  dethroned  kiiw  in 
his  misfortunes  and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  a  conscious  effwt  of  his 
numerous  and  eager  partisans  to  effect  his  release,  reinstatement  or  canomsa- 
tion,  rather  than  an  oriwial  outpouring  of  an  iUiterate  sovereign.  Mean- 
while I  should  add  diat  Prof.  Studer,  who,  unlike  myself,  knows  the  poem  at 
first  hand,  is  impressed  with  the  posailHhty  <A  its  having  been  composed  by 
Eldward  of  Carnarvon.  In  any  case  he  will  be  domg  a  real  service  to 
scholar^p  by  printing  so  interesting  a  document.  I  must  express  my  oUiga- 
titm  to  him  for  having  discussed  the  matter  with  me  and  for  affording  me  die 
materia]  on  which  this  note  is  based. 
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RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  EUROPEAN  POETRY.^ 
By  C.  H.  HERFORD.  M.A..  Litt.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MANCHESTER. 

WHEN  Matthew  Arnold  declared  that  every  age  receives  its 
best  interpr^tion  in  its  poetry,  he  was  making  a  remark 
hardly  conceivable  before  the  century  in  which  it  was  made. 
Poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century  was,  on  the  whcJe,  more  charged  with 
meaning,  more  rooted  in  the  stud  of  humanity  and  the  heart  of  nature, 
less  a  mere  province  of  belles-lettres t  than  ever  before.  Consdoudy 
or  unconsciously  it  reflected  the  main  currents  in  the  mentality  of 
Eurcfiean  man,  and  the  reflection  was  often  most  clear  where  it  was 
least  conscious.     Two  of  these  main  currents  are  : — 

1.  The  vast  imd  steady  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
OHnpass,  the  bistmy,  the  potencies  of  Man,  Nature,  the  Wturld. 

2.  Tlie  growth  in  our  sense  of  the  worth  of  every  part  of  exist- 
ence. 

Certain  aspects  of  these  two  processes  are  popularly  known  as  "  the 
advance  of  science,"  and  "  the  growth  of  democra<y  ".  But  how  far 
*'  science  "  reaches  beyond  the  laboratory  and  the  philosopher's  study, 
and  "democra<y"  b^ond  political  freedom  and  the  ballot-box,  is 
precisely  what  poetry  compels  us  to  understand ;  and  not  least  the 
po^y  of  the  last  nxty  years  with  which  we  are  to-day  concerned. 

How  then  does  the  history  of  poetry  in  Europe  during  these  rixty 
years  stand  in  relation  to  these  underlying  processes  ?  On  the  surface, 
at  least,  it  hardly  resonUei  growth  at  all.  In  France  above  all — the 
literary  focus  tA  Europe,  and  its  sensitive  thomometer — the  movement 
of  poetry  has  been,  on  the  surface,  a  succession  of  pronounced  and 
even  fanatical  schools,  each  b<xn  in  reaction  from  its  precursor,  and 

^  This  lecture  has  appeared,  in  s  completer  fonn,  in  Mr.  F.  S.  Marvm's 
Reemt  Developments  in  Eur(^ean  Thought  (CUraKkm  Press,  1920). 
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succumlMng  to  the  triumph  of  its  successor.  Yet  a  deeper  scrutiny 
will  perceive  that  these  warring  artists  were,  in  fact,  groups  of  successive 
discoverers,  who  each  added  Bomething  to  the  resources  and  the  scope 
of  poetry,  and  also  retained  and  slenUy  adopted  the  discovoies  of 
the  past ;  while  the  general  line  of  advan<%  is  in  the  direction  marked 
by  the  two  main  currents  I  have  described  Nowhere  else  is  the 
succesaon  of  phases  so  sharp  and  dear  as  in  France.  But  rince 
France  does  reflect  more  sensitively  than  any  other  country  the  move- 
ment of  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  since  her  own  mind  has,  more  than 
that  of  any  otha  country,  radiated  ideas  and  fashions  out  ova:  the 
rest  of  Elurope,  these  phases  are  in  fact  traceable  also,  with  all  kmds 
of  local  and  national  variations,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  Germany  and 
England,  and  I  propose  to  take  diis  fact  as  the  baas  of  our  present 
very  summary  and  diagrammatic  view.  The  three  phases  of  the  sixty 
years  are  roughly  divided  by  the  years  1660  and  1900. 

The  first,  most  clearly  seen  in  the  Frendi  Pamasnans,  is  in  close, 
if  unconscious,  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  science.  Poetry,  brou^t 
to  the  Hmit  of  otpressive  power,  is  used  to  express,  with  the  utmost 
veraci^,  precision,  and  impersonal  self-suppreasion,  the  beauty  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  world.  It  sought  Hellenic  lucidity  and  Hellenic  calm 
— in  the  example  most  familiar  to  us,  the  Stoic  calm  and  "  sad  luddity  " 
of  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  second,  best  seen  in  the  French  Symbolists,  was  directly 
hostile  to  science.  But  they  repelled  its  confident  analysis  of  material 
reality  in  the  name  of  a  part  of  reality  which  it  ignored  or  denied,  an 
immaterial  world  which  they  mystically  apprehended,  which  eluded 
direct  description,  frustrated  rhetoric,  and  was  only  to  be  come  at  by 
the  magical  suggestion  of  colour,  munc,  and  ^onboL  It  is  most 
familiar  to  us  in  the  "Celtic"  verse  of  Mr,  Yeats  and  "A.  R". 

The  third,  still  about  us,  and  too  various  and  incomplete  h^r  final 
definition,  is  in  closer  sympathy  with  science,  but,  in  great  part,  only 
because  science  has  itself  found  accommodation  between  nature  and 
spirit,  a  new  ideality  born  of,  and  growing  out  of,  the  real.  If  the 
first  found  Beauty,  the  end  of  art,  in  the  plastic  repose  of  sculpture, 
and  the  second  in  the  mysterious  cadences  of  music,  the  poetry  of  the 
twentieth  century  finds  its  ideal  in  life,  in  the  creative  evolution  of 
bedng,  even  in  the  mere  things,  the  "prosaic"  pariahs  of  previous 
poetry,  on  which  our  shaping  wiUs  are  wreaked.     We  know  it  in 
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poets  unlike  one  another  but  yet  man  unlike  their  predecesaors,  froai 
D'Annunzio  and  Darnel  and  Claudel  to  our  GecHrgian  expeiimenters 
in  the  poetry  of  paradox  and  adventure. 

L  Poetic  Naturalism. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  o;>ened,  in  western 
Europe,  with  a  decided  set-hack  for  those  who  Uved  on  dreams,  and 
a  corresponding  complacoicy  among  those  who  throve  on  facts.  The 
political  and  social  revolution  which  swept  the  continent  m  1848 
and  1 849,  and  found  ominous  echoes  here,  was  everywhere,  ior  the 
time,  defeated.  Tlie  discoveries  of  science  in  the  third  and  fourtfi 
decades,  resting  on  calculation  and  experiment,  were  investing  it  with 
the  formidahle  prestige  which  it  has  never  nnce  lost ;  and  hoth  meta- 
physics and  dieology  reeled  perceptibly  under  the  Mows  deBvered  in 
ite  name.  The  world  exhibition  of  1 65 1  seemed  to  announce  an  age 
of  settled  [H-ospaity,  peace,  and  progress. 

In  literature  the  counterpart  of  these  phenomena  was  the  revt^t 
from  Rcnnanticism,  a  movement,  in  its  origins,  of  poetic  liboation  and 
.discovoy,  which  had  rejuvoiated  poetry  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
yet  more  signally  in  England  and  in  France,  but  was  now  petering 
out  in  emotional  inct^erence,  deified  impulse,  and  irresponsUe  caprice. 

In  poetry  the  French  Parnassians  created  the  most  brilliant  poedy 
that  has,  since  Milton,  been  built  upon  erudition  and  impeccaUe  art 
Their  leader,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  in  the  preface  of  his  Poittus  Antiques 
(1833),  scornfully  dismissed  R(Hnantidsro  as  a  second-hand,  incoherent, 
and  hybrid  art,  compounded  <^  Gennan  mysticism,  reverie,  and  Byron's 
stonny  egoism.  Sutly  Prudhomme  addressed  a  sterner  critidsm  to  the 
shade  of  Alfred  de  Musset — the  Oscar  Wilde  of  the  later  R(Hnantics 
who  had  nev^  known  die  stress  cA  thought,  and  had  filled  his  poetry 
widi  light,  love  and  laughter  and  voluptuous  dequirs  ;  the  new  po^ 
were  to  be  no  such  gay  triflers,  but  workeis  at  a  forge,  beating  the 
glowing  metal  into  shape,  and  nnging  as  they  ttxled.  Carducci,  too, 
derisively  ccMitrasts  the  "  moonlight  "  of  Romanticism — cold  and  m- 
fructuous  beams,  proper  for  Gothic  ruins  and  graveyards — with  the 
benignant  and  fertilizing  sundiine  he  sought  to  restore  ;  for  him,  too, 
the  poet  is  no  inddent  caroUer,  and  no  gardener  to  grow  fragant  flowers 
for  ladies,  but  a  f(M'ge-worker  with  muscles  of  steel.  Among  us,  as 
usual,  the  divergence  is  less  sharply  marked  ;  but  when  Browning  calls 
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Byroa  a  *'  fiat  fiah,"  and  Arnold  sees  the  poet  of  Prometheus  Unbound 
ap{Htq)riately  pinnacled  in  the  "  intense  inane,"  they  are  expressing  a 
Idndred  repugnance  to  a  poetry  wanting  in  intdlectual  substance  and 
in  clear-cut  form. 

If  we  turn  from  the  negations  of  the  anti-rcnnantic  revolt  to  consider 
what  it  actually  sought  and  achieved  in  poetry,  we  find  that  its  posi- 
tive tdeaU,  too,  without  being  derived  from  science,  r^ect  the  temper 
of  a  scientific  time.  Thus  the  supreme  gift  of  all  the  greater  poets  of 
this  group  was  a  superb  visi<m  <A  beauty,  and  of  h^nty—pace  Hogarth 
— there  is  no  science.  But  tbdr  view  of  beauty  was  partly  limited, 
partly  fertilized  and  enriched,  by  the  sources  they  discovered  and  the 
conditions  they  imposed,  and  both  the  discoveries  and  the  limitations 
added  sometlung  to  the  traditioos  and  resources  of  poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  they  explcMted  the  aesthetic  values  to  be  had  by 
knowledge.  They  pursued  eniditicMi  and  built  their  poetry  upon  eru- 
dtlion,  not  in  the  didactic  way  of  the  Augustans,  but  as  a  mine  of 
poetic  material  and  suggestion.  Far  nux'e  truly  than  Wordsw<Kth*s 
this  poetry  could  claim  to  be  the  impasaoned  expression  which  is  in  die 
face  of  science  ;  \at  Wordsworth's  knowledge  is  a  mystic  insight  wholly 
ealranged  from  erudition  ;  his  celandine,  his  White  Doe,  bekmg  to  no 
fauna  or  flcva.  When  Leconle  de  Lisle,  on  the  other  hand,  paints  the 
albatross  of  the  southern  sea  or  the  condcw  of  the  Andes,  the  e^e  of  a 
passicHiate  ea^lorer  and  observer  has  gone  to  the  making  ok  their  exotic 
sublimity.  Tlie  strange  regions  of  humanity,  too,  newly  disclosed  by 
comparative  rdigion  and  mycology,  he  explores  with  cosmopolitan  im- 
partiality and  imaginative  penetration  ;  carving,  as  in  marble,  the 
tragedy  <A  Hjalmar's  heart  and  Angentyr's  sword,  of  Cain's  doom,  and 
Erinnyes  never,  Uce  those  of  Aeschylus,  appeased.  The  R(Hnantics 
had  loved  to  play  with  exotic  suggestions  ;  but  the  East  of  Hugo's 
Orientales  or  Moore's  Lalla  Rookk  is  merely  a  veneer  ;  the  poet  of 
Qain  has  heard  the  wild  asses  ay  and  seen  the  Syrian  sun  desoend 
into  the  golden  foam. 

In  the  three  commanding  poets  of  our  English  mis-century,  learning 
becomes  no  less  evidently  poetry's  honoured  and  indi^>auable  ally. 
Tennyson  studies  nature  like  a  naturalist,  not  like  a  mytiic,  and  finds 
fdicities  of  phrase  poised,  as  it  were,  upcMa  delicate  observatbn.  Man, 
too,  in  Browning,  loses  the  vague  aureole  of  Shelleyan  humani^,  and 
becomes  the  Italian  of  (he  Renaacukce  (M*  the  Arab  doctn-  or  the  Ger- 
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DUD  musician,  all  alive  but  in  tlidr  haUts  as  they  lived,  and  fashioned 
ID  a  brain  fed,  Uke  no  other,  on  die  Book  of  die  histMies  of  Souk 
Matthew  Arnold  taote  disdndivdy  than  odier,  and  both  for  better  and 
for  worse,  was  the  scholar-poet ;  among  <^er  things  he  was,  with 
Hovdia  and  Carducd,  a  master  of  the  poetry  of  critical  portraiture, 
which  foetuses  in  a  few  lines  {Sophocles,  Rahel,  Heme,  Obermann 
Ofue  More)  the  meaning  of  a  great  career  «-  of  a  onnplex  age. 

Further,  in  die  elaboration  of  thdr  vision  of  beauty  fmn  these  en- 
larged sources,  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  his  followers  demanded  an  im- 
peccable artistry.  "  A  great  poet,"  he  said,  "  and  a  flawless  artid  are 
OHivertible  terms."  The  Pamaasian  predsion  rested  on  the  postulate 
diat,  widi  sufficient  resources  of  vocabulary  and  phrase,  everydiing  can 
be  adequately  expressed,  the  analogue  <^  die  contemp<H-ary  sdoilific 
conviction  that,  wth  sufficient  resources  of  experiment  and  calculation, 
everything  can  be  exhaustivdy  explained.  The  pursuit  of  an  objective 
calm,  the  rqjudiation  of  missionary  ardour,  of  personal  emotioD,  c^  the 
cri  du  coeur,  of  individual  originality,  involved  the  surrender  of  some 
of  the  glories  of  spontaneous  song,  but  opened  the  way,  for  aMUummate 
artists  such  as  diese,  to  a  pn^usion  of  undiscovered  beauty,  and  to  a 
peculiar  grandeur  not  to  be  attained  l^  the  egoist  Leconte's  tempera- 
ment leads  him  to  subjects  which  are  already  instinct  widi  tragedy,  and 
thus  in  his  hands  assume  this  grandeur  without  effort  The  power  of 
sheer  style  to  ranc^le  is  better  seen  in  Sully  Prudhomme's  tours  de 
force  of  philosophic  poetry- — when  he  unfolds  his  ideas  upon  "  Justice  " 
n-  "  Happiness,"  for  instance,  under  the  form  of  a  debate  where 
masterly  resources  of  phrase  and  image  are  compelled  to  the  service  of 
a  rigorous  logic ;  or  in  the  Ixief  cameo-like  pieces  on  "  Memory," 
"  Habit,"  "  Frams,"  aDd  similar  unpmnising  abstractionB,  most  neaHy 
paralleled  in  Elngli^  by  the  quatrains  of  Mr.  William  Watson.  But 
the  cameo  comparison  is  still  more  aptly  applied  to  the  marveliously- 
chiselled  sonnets  of  Heredia— mtmuments  of  a  moment,  as  sculpture 
habitually  is,  but  reaching  out  as  the  finest  soilpture  does,  to  invisible 
horizoDs,  and  to  the  before  and  after — the  old  woodm  guardian-god 
recalling  his  (<Hrmer  career  as  a  scarlet  figure-head  laughing  at  die 
laughter  n-  fury  of  the  waves  ;  Aatcuiy  seeing  the  flying  ships  tA  Actiinn 
mirrored  in  the  traitorous  azure  of  Clec^tra's  eyes. 

Finally,  the  Parnassian  poetry,  like  most  contemporary  sdence, 
was  in  varying  degrees  detached  from  and  hostile  to  religion,  and 
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found  sonw  of  ib  most  vibrating  notes  in  omtemplating  its  empty 
universe.  Leconte  de  Lisle  offors  the  Stcac  the  last  mournful  'yay  of 
"  a  heart  aevm-times  steeped  in  the  divine  Dothingness," '  or  calls  him 
to  "  that  d^  of  nience,  the  sepulchre  of  the  vanished  gods,  the  human 
heart,  seat  of  dreams,  where  eternally  fennenta  and  perishes  the  illusory 
univerae  ".*     Here,  too,  Leopardi  had  anticipated  him. 

The  suprane  figure,  not  only  among  those  who  share  in  the  anti- 
nnnantic  reaction  but  among  all  the  European  poets  of  his  time,  was 
one  who  had  in  the  heyday  of  youth  led  the  Romantic  vanguard — 
VictOT  Hugo.  Leconte  de  Usle  never  ceased  to  own  him  his  master, 
and  Hugo's  genius  had  since  his  ^le,  in  1 65 1 ,  entered  upon  a  phase 
in  which  a  poetry  such  as  the  Parnassian  sought — objective,  reticent, 
impersonal,  technically  consummate — was  at  least  one  of  the  strings  of 
his  many-chorded  lyre.  Three  magnificent  works — the  very  crown 
and  flower  of  Hugo's  production — b^ong  to  this  decade,  1650.^ 
— the  Chdtiments,  CoiUemplaiions,  and  Ligende  des  Siecles.  I 
said,  advisedly,  one  string  in  his  lyre.  Objective  reticence  is  certainly 
not  the  virtue  of  the  torible  indictment  of  "Napoleon  the  Little". 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  qualities  of  Parnassian  poetry  were 
exemplified  in  many  splendid  pieces  of  the  otho-  two  works,  togetho' 
with  a  large  benignity  which  dieir  austere  Stoidun  rarely  poinits,  and 
1  shall  take  an  illustration  of  the  finest  achievement  of  poetry  in  this 
v^ole  first  phase,  the  closing  stanzas  tA  his  famous  Booz  Endormi  in 
the  L^gende,  whose  beauty  even  translation  cannot  whcJly  disguise. 
Our  decasytlaUe  is  substituted  for  die  always  exotic  Alexandrine ;  * 
otherwise  die  original  metre  b  retained. 

^  Midi.  *  La  Paix  des  Dteux. 

^  For  this  and  the  other  verse-mnslatioDs  the  writer  is  responable. 

While  thus  he  slumbered,  Ruth,  a  Moabite, 

Lay  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  her  breast  bare, 

Waiting,  she  knew  ncrt  when,  she  knew  not  where. 

The  sudden  mystery  of  wakemng  light. 

Boaz  knew  not  that  there  a  woman  Uy, 
Nor  Ruth  what  God  desired  of  her  could  tell ; 
Fresh  rose  the  perfume  of  the  asphodel. 
And  tender  breathed  the  dusk  on  GaigaJa. 

Nuptial,  BuguBt,  and  solemn  was  the  night. 
Angels  DO  doubt  were  passiag  on  the  wing. 
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II.  Dream  and  Symbol. 

The  rise  of  French  symbolism  towards  the  end  of  the  "  sevoities  " 
was  a  symptom  ctf  a  changed  temper  of  thou^t  and  feeling  traceable 
in  some  degree  throughout  civilized  Europe,  f^ughly,  it  marked  the 
passing  of  the  confident  and  rather  supoficial  security  of  the  "  fifties  " 
mto  a  vague  unrest,  a  land  of  troubled  awe.  As  if  existence  altogether 
was  a  lugger,  more  mysterious,  and  intractable  thing  than  was  assumed, 
not  so  easily  to  be  captured  in  the  f(»mulas  of  triumphant  science,  or 
mirrcved  and  ana^sed  by  the  most  consummate  literary  art 

Of  this  changed  outlook  the  growth  of  Symbolism  is  the  most 
significant  literary  oipression.  It  was  not  confined  to  France,  or  to 
podry.  We  know  how  the  drama  of  Ibsen  became  chai^^  with 
ulterior  meanings  as  the  fiery  iconoclast  passed  into  the  poet  of  in- 
soluble and  ineluctable  doubt  But  by  the  French  symbolists  it  was 
pursued  as  a  creed,  as  a  religion.  If  the  dominant  poetry  of  die  third 
quarter  of  the  century  refiected  the  prestige  of  science,  the  dcnninant 
poetry  of  the  fourth  reflected  the  idealistic  reactions  against  it,  and 
Villiers  de  I'lle  Adam,  its  founder,  came  forward  proclaiming  that 
"  Sdoice  was  bankrupt ".     And  so  it  might  well  seem  to  him,  the 

For  now  and  then  there  floated  gtinunering 
As  it  might  be  an  azure  plume  in  flight. 

The  low  breathing  of  Boaz  mingled  there 
With  the  soft  murmur  oi  the  mos^  rills. 
It  was  the  month  when  earth  is  d^xmnaire ; 
The  lilies  were  in  flower  upcm  the  hills. 

Ni^  compassed  Boaz'  slumber  and  Rudi's  dreams. 
The  akeep-bellG  vaguely  tinkled  far  and  near ; 
Infinite  love  breathed  from  the  starry  sphere ; 
'Twas  the  still  hour  when  lions  seek  the  streams. 

Ur  and  Jenmedeth  were  all  at  rest ; 
The  stars  enamelled  the  blue  vault  of  sky ; 
Amid  those  flowers  of  darkness  m  the  west 
The  crescent  shone ;  and  with  half  open  eye. 

Rudi  wondered,  moveless,  in  her  veils  concealed. 
What  heavenly  reaper,  when  the  day  was  past 
And  harvest  gathered  in,  had  idly  cast 
That  golden  sickle  on  the  starry  field. 
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viaooary  mystk,  inhabiting,  as  he  did,  a  wcH'ld  of  strange  beauty  and 
invisible  mystery  which  science  could  not  unlock.  The  symbohsts 
had  not  all  an  explicit  [^osophy ;  but  they  were  all  aware  ctf  potencies 
in  the  world  or  in  themselves  which  language  cannot  articulately 
expreu,  and  u^iich  are  yet  dum«  vitally  real  than  the  "  facts"  v/ticti 
we  can  grasp  <uid  handle,  and  the  "  respectable "  people  whom  we 
can  measure  and  reckon  with.  Sometimes  these  potencies  are  vagudy 
mysterious,  as  impalpable  spint  speaking  only  by  hints  and  tokens ; 
BCMuetimes  they  are  felt  as  the  pulsations  <J  an  intoxicating  beauty, 
breaking  forth  in  every  flower,  but  which  can  only  be  possessed,  not 
described  ;  s«netimes  they  are  moods  of  the  soul,  beyond  analyss, 
and  yet  full  of  wonder  and  beauty,  visions  half  created,  half  perceived. 
Experiences  tike  these  might  have  been  described,  as  far  as  description 
would  go,  by  Inilliant  artificers  like  the  Pamasnans.  Verlaine  and 
Mallarm^  did  not  discover,  but  they  applied  widi  new  daring,  the 
fact  that  an  experience  may  be  communicated  by  wnds  which,  instead 
of  representing  it,  suggest  it  by  their  colour,  dieir  cadences,  their 
i^ythm,  their  verbal  echoes  and  inchoate  phrases.  All  the  traditional 
artistry  of  French  poetic  speech  was  condemned  as  both  inadequate 
and  innncere.  "  Take  eloquence  and  wring  her  neck  I  Nothing  but 
muric  and  the  nuance, — all  the  rest  is  '  Literature,*  mere  writing — 
futile  verbosity  I " ;  that  was  the  famous  watchwn'd  of  Verlaine's 
creed. 

The  strength  of  symbolism  lay  in  this  demand  for  a  complete  sin- 
cerity of  utterance.  Its  revolt  against  science  was  at  the  same  time  a 
vindication  of  truth,  an  ^ort  to  get  nearer  to  reality  both  by  shed<^ng 
off  the  incrustations  of  habitual  phrase  and  by  calling  into  play  the  ob- 
scure affinities  by  which  it  can  be  magically  evoked.  In  the  subtleties 
of  suggestion  latent  in  srasations  the  symbolists  were  real  discoverers. 
But  the  way  had  already  been  pointed  in  famous  venei  by  Baude- 
laire : — 

Earth  is  a  Temple,  from  v^ose  pillared  mazes 

Murmurs  confused  of  liTing  utterance  rise  ; 

Therem  Man  thro'  a  forest  of  symbols  paces. 

That  contemplate  him  with  familiar  eyes. 

As  prolonged  echoes,  wondering  on  and  on. 
At  Ust  in  one  far  tenebrous  depui  unite. 
Impalpable  as  darkness,  and  as  light, 
Scents,  sounds,  and  colours  meet  in  unison. 
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TIkk  Bauddaire  had  touched  a  chord  diat  was  to  sound  toud  aad 
long  ;  its  what  else  than  ^  thought  of  all  the  senses  meeting  in  union 
inspired  the  music  drama  of  Wagno:  ? — only  one  of  his  points  of  kiu' 
ship,  as  we  shall  see,  with  symbolism. 

In  the  earlier  poetry  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  inner  life  imposes 
a  m(X«  jealous  sway.  The  poet  sits  not  before  a  transforming  mirror, 
where  the  outer  wcffld  is  disguised,  but  in  a  closed  chamber,  where  it 
b  only  dreamed  <^,  and  it  fades  into  the  incoho-ence  and  the  irrdevance 
iA  a  dream.  But  the  chamber  is  of  rare  beauty,  and  in  ib  hushed  and 
perfumed  twilight,  dramas  of  the  spirit  are  bong  siloitly  and  almost 
imperceptibly  enacted,  m«%  tragic  than  the  loud  passion  and  violoKe 
of  tfie  stage.  He  has  written  an  essay  on  Silence,  siloice  that,  like 
humility,  holds  for  him  a  "  treasure  "  beyond  die  reach  of  eloquence  or 
of  [xide  :  for  it  is  the  dwelling  of  our  true  self,  die  spiritual  core  of  us, 
"  more  profound  and  moK  boundless  than  the  self  of  the  passions  or  ctf 
pure  reason  ".  And  so  there  is  less  matter  for  drama  in  "  a  captain 
who  conquers  in  battle  or  a  husband  who  avenges  his  honour  than  in 
an  old  man,  seated  in  his  arm-chair  waiting  patiently  with  his  lamp  be- 
ride  him,  giving  uncoosdoua  ear  to  all  the  eternal  laws  that  reign  about 
his  house,  interpreting  without  oxnprdending,  the  silence  of  door  and 
window,  and  the  quivoing  voice  of  the  light  ;  suhnitting  with  bait 
head  to  the  presoice  of  his  soul  and  his  destiny  ". 

It  is  on  this  side  that  symbolian  discloses  its  kinship  with  the 
RusEoan  novel,  with  the  mystic  quietism  of  Tolstoy  and  the  relijpCHi 
of  self-sacrifice  in  Dostoievsky  ;  and  its  sharp  antagonism  to  the 
Nietzschean  gospel  of  daemonic  will  and  ruthless  self-assertion,  just  then 
being  preached  in  Gennany.  Tlie  two  faiths  were  bodi  alive  and 
both  responded  to  deep  though  diverse  needs  of  the  time  ;  Init  the 
umnediate  future,  as  we  shall  see,  belonged  to  the  second.  They  had 
their  first  resounding  encounter  when  Nietzsche  held  up  his  once  vener- 
ated master  Wagner  to  scorn  as  the  chief  of  "  decadents  "  because  he 
had  turned  from  die  superhuman  heroism  of  Siegfried  and  the  boundless 
passicMi  of  Tristram  to  glorify  the  mystic  Catholicism  of  the  Grail  and  the 
loveliness  of  the  "  pure  fool  "  Pardfal. 

Outdde  France  symbotian  found  eager  response  among  young  poets, 
but  rather  as  a  literary  than  as  an  ethical  doctrine.  In  Germany, 
Ddunel,  the  most  powerful  personaUty  among  her  recent  poets,  began 
as  a  disciple  of  Vwlaiae  ;  in  Italy,  D'Annunzio  wove  esoteric  symbols 
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into  the  texture  of  the  more  than  Nietzachean  supennanlmess  of  lua 
supennen  and  BUperwomen.  More  ngmficant  than  these,  however, 
was  the  syndwliam  of  what  we  call  the  Celtic  school  of  poets  in  Ire- 
land. For  here  hoth  their  artistic  impressionism  and  their  mystic 
^nrituatity  found  a  congenia!  sdl. 

For  that,  the  FroKh  had  only  the  Fauns  of  a  literary  neo-classicism. 
The  passion  for  France  was  yet  indeed  to  find  a  voice  in  poetry. 
But  diis  was  reserved  f<Nr  the  mart  trumpet-tongued  tones  of  the  coa- 
temporary  phase  to  vt^iich  1  now  turn. 

III.  "Creative  Evolution." 
I.  Philosophic  Analogies. 
Nothing  is  more  symptomatic  of  the  incipient  twenti^  centuiy  than 
the  drawing  together  of  currents  of  thoughb  and  acticm  bef«e  ronote 
or  hostile.  The  Parnassians  were  an  exclusive  sect,  the  symbolists  an 
eccentric  and  often  diaeputable  coterie  ;  Claudd,  D'Annunzio,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  speak  home  to  throngs  of  everyday  readers,  are  even 
national  idols,  and  our  Georgians  contrive  to  be  bought  and  read  with- 
out the  least  surrender  of  what  is  most  poetic  in  their  poetry.  And 
the  analogies  between  philosophic  thinldng  and  poetic  creation  become 
peculiarly  striking.  Merely  to  name  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Henri  Berg- 
vxk,  and  Benedetto  Croce  is  to  become  vividly  aware  of  these  analogies 
and  of  the  common  bent  fnnn  which  they  spring.  All  three — whether 
widi  iMrilliant  rhetoric,  ot  iron  logic,  or  a  blend  of  both — use  their 
thinking  power  to  deride  the  dieorizing  intelligence  in  OHnpaiison  with 
the  creative  intuition  which  culminates  in  poetry.  To  define  the  scope 
and  province  of  this  intuition  is  the  purpcMt  of  Croce's  epoch-making 
/Esthetics,  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  his  illuminating  work,  in 
Critica,  as  a  literary  critic  Bergson  is  the  dominant  figure  in  a  line  of 
French  thinkers  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  life,  a  perpetual 
streaming  forth  of  a  creative  energy,  cannot  be  caught  in  the  mechanism 
of  law,  adapted  to  merely  physical  phenomoia,  whkh  at  best  merely 
gives  us  geno'atizations  and  lets  the  all-important  particulars — the  in- 
dividual living  thing — slip  through  the  meshes ;  whereas  intuition — 
the  eye  fixed  on  the  object — penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  this  indi- 
vidual living  thing,  and  only  drops  out  the  skeleton  framewcvk  of  ab- 
stract lavn.     Philosophy,  in  these  thinkers,  was  deeply  imbued  with 
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the  analogies  of  artistic  creation.  "  Beauty,"  said  Ravaisson,  "  and 
eq>eciaUy  beau^  in  the  most  divine  and  perfect  form,  contains  die  secret 
of  the  world  ".  And  Bergsoa's  Creative  Evolution  embodied  a  con- 
ceptim  c^  life  and  of  the  world  [MX^oiindly  congenial  to  the  artistic  and 
podic  tempo'  of  his  time. 

The  idea  that  aesthetic  experience  gives  a  profoundo:  clue  in  logical 
thought  to  the  inner  meaning  of  things  was  as  <Jd  as  Plato.  It  was 
one  of  the  crowning  thoughts  <rf  (Cant ;  it  deeply  coloured  the  meta- 
physics cA  Schelling.  And  Nietzsche  developed  it  with  brilliant 
audacity  when  in  his  Birtk  of  Tragedy  (1872)  he  contrasted  scorn- 
fully with  the  laboured  and  in^ectual  constructions  of  the  thecH^c 
man,  even  of  Socrates,  die  founder  of  philosophy,  the  radiant  vision 
of  the  artist,  the  ludd  clari^  of  Apollo.  "  His  book  gave  the  lie  to 
a  thousand  years  of  orda-|y  development,"  wrote  the  great  Hellenist, 
Wilamowitz,  Nietzsche's  old  schoolfellow,  indignant  at  his  rejection  of 
the  labours  of  scholastic  reason.  But  it  affirmed  oiergetically  the 
pasaioD  of  his  own  time  fw  immediate  and  first-hand  experience. 

And  it  did  more.  Beside  and  above  Apollo,  Nietzsche  put 
Dionysus ;  beside  viwm  and  above  it,  rage.  Of  die  union  of  diese 
two  Tragedy  was  born.  And  Nietzsche's  glcnfication  <^  this  demental 
creative  force  also  re^tonded  to  a  wider  movement  in  phitoeophy,  here 
chie^  German.  His  Dionysiac  rage  is  direcdy  derived  from  diat 
will  in  which  Schopenhauer  saw  the  master  faculty  of  man  and  the 
hidden  secret  <A  the  universe ;  and  the  beginning  <^  Schopenhauer's 
fame,  about  1650,  coincides  with  a  general  rehabilitation  <A  will  as 
the  dwninant  faculty  in  the  soul  and  in  the  world,  at  the  cost  of  the 
methodic  orderly  processes  of  understanding. 

Nietsche  and  Bo^son  thus,  with  all  their  obvious  and  immense 
divergences,  concurred  in  this  respect,  important  from  our  present  pMnt 
of  view,  that  their  influence  tended  to  tranter  authority  from  the 
philosophic  reason  to  those  "  irrational "  dements  of  mind  i^^iich  reach 
thdx  highest  intensity  in  the  visicHi  and  "rage"  of  the  poet 

2.   The  New  Preedom. 

No  reado-  of  the  poetry  of  our  time  can  mistake  the  kinship  <^  ib 
[ffevailing  tnnper  with  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  these  philosophies. 
Without  trying  to  fit  its  infinite  variety  to  any  finite  fomula,  we  may 
yet  TOiture  to  find  it  in,  as  Mr.  McDowall  has  found  in  our  Georgian 
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poetry  in  particular,  a  charactoistic  union  of  grip  and  detachment ;  tA 
intenie  and  eager  grasp  upon  actuality  as  it  breaks  upcm  us  in  the 
successive  moments  of  the  stream  of  time,  and  yet  an  inn^  independ- 
ence c^  it,  a  refusal  to  Be  obsessed  by  its  sancttons  and  authorities,  a 
tacit  assumption  that  everytlung,  by  whatever  length  of  tradition  ata- 
secrated.  must  come  before  the  bar  of  this  new  cmtury  to  be  judged 
l^  its  new  mind.  "  Youth  is  knocking  at  the  door,"  as  it  is  said  of 
Hilda  in  the  symbolical  Master  Builder,  and  doubtless  in  tntry 
generation  the  philistines  or  Victorians  in  possesnon  have  had  occanon 
to  make  that  remark.  The  difference  in  our  time  is  rather  that  instead 
of  having  to  wcn-k  slowly  up  to  a  final  dominance  against  the  inolia 
of  an  established  literary  household,  it  has  spontaneously,  like  Hilda 
Wrangel,  taken  posseanon  of  the  home,  finding  critidsm  boundlessly 
eulogistic,  the  public  inexhaustibly  responsive,  and  philosophy  iot^- 
preting  the  universe,  as  we  have  seen,  precisely  in  sympathy  with  its 
own  naive  intuitions.  No  wonder  that  youth  at  twenty  is  writing  its 
autobiography  or  having  its  biography  written,  and  that  at  tw«ity-five 
it  makes  a  show  of  laying  down  the  pen,  Uke  Max  Beerbohm,  with  the 
gesture  of  one  rising  sated  fr(Hn  the  feast  of  lif e  :  "  I  shall  write  no  more  ". 
The  fact  ^t  youth  finds  itself  thus  at  hrane  in  the  world  explains 
dte  difference  in  temper  between  the  new  poets  of  h-eedom  and  the 
old.  The  wild  or  wistful  cry  of  Shelley  iat  an  ideal  state  emancipated 
frcHn  pain  and  death  is  as  ronote  frcnn  their  poetry  as  his  spiritual 
anardiy  from  their  politics  ;  they  can  dream  and  see  vision^  in  Scott's 
phrase,  "  like  any  <Nie  g«ng,"  but  thdr  feet  are  on  the  soUd  ground 
of  actuality  and  citizenship,  and  the  actuality  comes  into  and  ccJours 
thdr  poetry  no  less  than  thdr  vision.  When  Mr.  Drinkwater  looks 
out  of  "his  town  window"  he  dreams  of  the  crocus  flaming  gold  in 
(ar^  Warwick  woods  ;  but  he  does  not  repudiate  the  drab  inglorious 
street  nor  the  tr2unway  ringing  and  moaning  over  the  cobbles,  and 
they  come  into  his  verse.  And  I  find  it  significant  of  the  whole 
temper  of  the  new  podry  to  ordinary  life  no  less  than  that  of  co'dinary 
nwn  and  women  to  the  new  poetry,  that  he  has  won  a  singularly 
intimate  relationship  mth  a  great  industrial  community.  He  has  not 
fared  like  his  carver  in  stone.  But  then  the  eagles  of  his  carving, 
though  capable  of  rinng,  like  Shelley's,  to  the  sun,  are  the  Cromwells 
and  Lincolns  who  themsdves  brought  die  eagle's  valour  and  undimmed 
eye  mto  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  affairs. 
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No  doubt  a  fiercer  note  oi  revolt  may  be  heard  at  times  m  the 
poetry  of  ccmterapcHrary  France,  and  that  predsdy  where  devotion  to 
some  parts  of  the  heritage  of  &e  past  is  most  impasnooed.  The 
iconoclastic  somh  of  youth's  idealism  for  ttie  ^eteness  of  the  "  (^ 
huntcers,"  as  Whitman  called  them,  has  rardy  rung  out  more  sharpty 
than  in  the  closing  stanzas  of  Claudel's  great  Palm  Sunday  ode.  All 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  U^ops  and  ourdinals  is  idle  while  victory 
yet  is  in  suspense  ;  that  must  t>e  won  by  youth  in  arms  : — 

To-muTow  the  candles  snd  the  dais  and  the  bidmp  with  his  clergy  cc^ied 

and  gold  emboBsed, 
But  to-day  the  shout  like  thunder  of  an  equal,  unofficered  host 

Who,  led  and  kindled  by  the  flag  alone. 
With  one  sole  spirit  swollen,  and  on  one  sole  ibougld  intent. 
Are  become  one  ciy  like  the  cra^  tA  walls  shattered  and  gates  rent : 

"  Hosanna  unto  David's  Soa  I " 

Needless  die  haughty  steeds  marUe  sculptured,  or  trium[^  arches,  or 

chariols  and  four. 
Needless  the  flags  and  the  caparisons,  the  moving  pyramids  and  lowers, 
and  cars  that  diunder  and  roar, 

"Rs  but  an  ass  ^>ereon  sits  Christ ; 
For  to  make  an  end  of  the  nightmare  built  by  the  pedants  and  the  [juuisees. 
To  get  home  to  realify  across  the  gulf  of  mendacitieB, 
The  first  shcass  He  saw  sufficed  I 

Eternal  youth  is  master,  the  hideous  sang  ti  old  men  is  done  with,  we 
Stand  here  like  children,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  the  things  to  be. 

But  Victory  we  will  have  lo-day  I 
Afterwards  the  com  that  tike  bM  gives  return,  afterwards  the  gold  diat 

like  corn  is  faithful  and  will  bear. 
The  fruit  we  have  henceforth  only  to  gadier,  the  land  we  have  hcacefwth 
only  to  share. 

But  Victory  we  will  have  to-day  I 

In  the  same  spirit  Charles  Peguy — Uke  ClaudeJ,  be  it  noted,  a 
studmt  of  Bergson  at  the  Ecole  Nmmale — found  his  ideal  in  die  great 
stcuy  of  the  young  girl  of  DcMnremy  who  saved  France  when  all  the 
pomp  and  wisdom  of  generals  had  broken  down.  And  in  our .  own 
pottry  has  not  Mr.  Botttmdey  re-written  the  Lear  story,  widi  the  focus 
of  power  and  interest  transferred  hota  the  old  king — left  widi  not  an 
inch  of  king  in  him — to  a  gloious  young  Arterois-Goneril  ? 

But  among  our  English  Georgians  this  tense  iconoclastic  note  is 
rare.     Their  detachment  hom  wliat  they  repudiate  b  not  fanatical  or 
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ascetic  :  it  is  conveyed  kss  in  invective  than  in  paradox  and  irony  ; 
didr  temper  is  not  that  which  flies  to  the  wilderness  and  dresses  in 
camel  hair,  but  of  manners  putting  out  to  the  unknown  and  bidding  a 
not  unfriendly  good-bye  at  the  ahc»re.  The  tempa  of  adventure  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  new  romance  as  in  the  old  ;  the  very  word 
adventure  is  saturated  with  a  sentiment  very  congenial  to  us  both  tor 
better  and  worse  ;  it  quickens  the  ha'o  in  us  and  flatters  the  devil-may- 
care. 

In  its  simplest  ionn  the  tonper  <^  adventure  has  g^ven  us  the  pro- 
huim  of  pleasant  verses  whicJi  we  know  as  the  po^ry  of  "vagabon- 
dage "  and  "  the  open  road  ".  The  pc»nt  is  too  familiar  to  be  dwelt 
on,  and  has  been  admirably  illustrated  and  discussed  by  Mr.  McDow- 
alL  Geoige  Borrow,  prince  of  vagabtmds,  Stevenson,  the  *'  Arid," 
with  bis  "  Vagabond-song  "  : — 

All  I  seek  the  heaven  above. 
And  the  road  bdow  me, 
and  a  iew  less  vocal  swallows,  anticipated  the  more  sustained  flights 
and  melodies  of  to-day,  while  B<»row's  wonderful  c<»npany  of  vaga- 
bond heroes  and  herunes  is  similarly  pranonit(»7  of  the  alluring  gipsies 
and  drcus-clowns  of  our  Gewgian  poetry.  Sometiaies  a  traditicHial 
motive  is  creatively  Iran^ormed  ;  as  v^en  Father  Time,  the  stJemn 
shadow  with  admonitory  hour-glass,  appears  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  poem 
as  an  old  gipsy  pitching  his  caravan  "  only  a  moment  and  <^  once 
again". 

Elsewhere  a  deeper  note  is  sounded.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
Jeanne  d'Arc  is  the  saint  of  French  Catholic  democracy,  or  that  Peguy, 
her  poet,  calls  the  Incamatbo  the  "  sublime  adventure  tA  God's  Son  ". 
That  last  adventure  of  the  Dantesque  Ulysses  beyond  the  sunset  thrills 
us  to-day  more  than  the  Odyssean  tale  of  his  triumphant  home-return, 
and  D'Annunzio,  greatly  daring,  takes  it  as  the  syuihoX  of  his  own 
adventurous  life;  And  Meredith,  who  so  often  prctfoundly  voiced  the 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  only  his  ripe  old  age  was  passed,  struck  this 
note  in  his  sublime  verse  on  rcv<Jutionaiy  France : — 
Soaring  Fruice 

That  divinely  shook  the  dead 

Frwn  living  man ;  that  stretched  ahead 

Her  resolute  forefinger  straight 

And  marched  toward  dw  gloomy  gate 

(^Eardi's  Untried. 
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It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  afinity  between  this  temper  of  ad- 
venture in  poetry  and  die  teaching  of  Bergson.  Hiat  the  link  is  not 
whcJIy  fortuitouB  is  shown  by  the  mteresting  Art  PoiUqtte  (1903)  of 
his  quondam  pufnl,  Clausel,  a  little  treatise  pervaded  by  the  idea  of 
Creative-evolution. 

It  was  natural  in  sudi  a  time  to  assume  that  any  living  art  of  poetry 
must  itself  be  new,  and,  in  fact,  the  years  immediately  before  and  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  are  crowded  with  announcements  of  "  new  " 
movemoits  in  art  of  every  kind.  Bende  Claudel's  Art  Poitique  we 
have  in  England  the  New  ^^sthetidsm  of  Grant  Allen  ;  in  Germany 
the  "  new  principle"  in  verse  of  Amo  Holz.  And  here,  again,  the 
English  innovators  are  distinginahed  by  a  good'humoured  gaiety,  if  also 
by  a  slighter  build  of  thought,  from  the  French  or  Nietzschean  "  re' 
valuers". 

Like  their  predecesstHrs  in  the  earlior  Rcmiantic  school,  the  new 
adventurers  have  notoriously  ezperimaited  widi  poetic  form.  France, 
the  home  of  the  most  rigid  and  meticulous  metrical  tradition,  had  al- 
ready led  the  way  in  substituting  for  the  stricdy  measured  verse  the 
mcffe  loosely  wganized  harmonies  of  rhythmical  prose,  bound  together, 
and,  indeed,  made  recognizable  u  vow,  in  any  sense,  solely  by  the  rhyme. 
With  the  Symbolosts*  "  free  verse"  was  an  attempt  to  capture  finer 
modulations  of  muac  than  the  rigid  frame  of  mdre  allowed.  With 
their  successors  it  had  rather  the  value  of  a  plastic  meduun  in  which 
every  variety  of  matter  and  of  mood  could  he  hiithfully  expressed.  But 
whether  called  verse  or  not,  the  vast,  rushing  modulations  of  rhythmic 
music  in  the  great  pieces  of  Claudel  and  others  have  a  magnificence  not 
to  be  doiied.  And  the  less  expliddy  poetic  form  permits  matter  which 
would  jar  on  the  poetic  instinct  if  conveyed  through  a  mdrical  form  to 
be  taken  up  as  it  were  in  this  larger  and  looser  stride. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rhythmic  emancipation  of 
Whitman  was  carried  out,  in  the  school  of  Amo  Holz,  with  a  revolu- 
tionary audacity  beyond  the  example  even  of  ClaudeL  Holz  states 
widi  great  clearness  imd  trencJiancy  yftaX  he  calb  his  "  new  principle 
of  lyric "  ;  one  which  "  abandcns  all  verbal  music  as  an  aim,  and  is 
borne  solely  by  a  rhythm  made  vital  by  the  thought  struggling  through 
it  to  expFessitm ".  I^jrme  and  strophe  are  given  up,  only  rhytlun 
remains. 

Of  our  Gecfffpan  poetry,  it  must  suffice  to  note  that  ho^  too,  the 
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tempo-  of  adventure  m  fonn  is  rife.  But  it  shows  itself,  characteristio 
ally,  less  in  revolutionary  innovati^m  than  b  attempts  to  elicit  new  and 
strange  effects  h-nn  traditional  measures  by  deploying  to  the  uttennost, 
and  in  bold  and  extreme  combinations,  thdr  traditional  resources  and 
variations,  as  in  the  Uank  verse  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Mr.  BotttMnley. 
This,  and  much  beside  in  Georgian  verse,  has  moods  and  m<Hnent8  of 
rare  beauty.  But,  on  the  whole,  verse-form  is  the  region  of  poetic  art 
in  which  Georgian  poetry,  as  a  whole,  is  least  secure. 

3.   The  Naxi  Realism. 

We  see,  then,  how  deeply  rooted  this  new  freedom  is  in  the  passion 
for  actuality ;  not  die  dream,  but  the  waldng  and  alert  e]q>eriaice 
throbs  and  pulses  in  it  We  have  now  to  look  more  dos^y  into  this 
and  other  aspects  of  it  Realism  is  a  hard-worJKd  term,  but  it  may  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  overflowing  vitality  <A  which  poetry  is  one  ex- 
presuon  fastens  with  peculiar  eagerness  upon  the  visible  and  tangible 
wo-ld  about  us  and  seeks  to  convey  diat  zest  in  words.  Our  poets  not 
only  do  not  scfMH  the  earth  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sky  ;  they  are 
positive  friends  of  die  matter-of-fact,  and  that  not  in  spte  of  poetry, 
but  for  poetry's  sake  ;  and  Pegasus  flies  more  heely  because  "  things  " 
are  "  in  the  saddle  "  along  with  the  poet 

That  this  matter-of-factness  is  loved  by  poets,  \<x  poetry's  sake, 
marks  it  c&  once  fcH*  all  from  the  photographic  or  "  plain  "  realism  of 
Crabbe.  But  it  is  also  clearly  distinct  from  the  no  less  poetic  realism 
lA  Wwdsworth.  Wordsworth's  mind  is  conservative  and  traditional ; 
his  mspiradon  is  static  ;  he  glorifies  the  primrose  on  the  riva*  txink  by 
seeing  its  transience  in  the  light  of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 
which  does  not  change  nor  pass  away.  Romance,  in  a  high  sense, 
lies  about  his  greatest  poetry.  But  it  is  a  romance  rooted  in  memory, 
not  in  hope — the  "  glory  of  the  grass  and  splendour  of  the  flower  " 
which  he  had  seen  in  childhood,  and  ima^natively  re-created  in  ma- 
turity ;  a  rcanance  which  change,  and  especially  the  intnisicHi  vk  in- 
dustrial man,  dispelled  and  destroyed.  Whereas  the  romance  of  our 
new  realism  rests,  in  good  part,  precisely  in  the  sense  that  the  thing  so 
vividly  gripped  is  not,  or  need  not  be,  permanent,  may  turn  into  some- 
thing else,  has  only  a  tenancy,  not  a  free-hold,  in  its  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  a  "  toss-up  "  bold  upon  existence,  as  it  wo^  full  of 
the  zest  of  advoituroua  insecurity.     A  pesamistic  philosophy  would 
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disnpate  this  romance,  <x  strip  it  of  aO  but  the  mournful  poetry  of 
doom.  Mr.  ChestertcHi  glorifies  the  dust  which  may  become  a  flower 
or  a  face,  against  the  Revo'end  Peter  Bell  for  whom  dust  is  dust  and 
no  mote,  and  Hamlet,  who  only  remembers  that  it  was  once  Caesar. 
If  our  realism  is  buoyant,  if  it  had  at  once  the  absOTbed  and  the  opoi 
mind,  this  is,  in  large  part,  in  virtue  of  the  temper  which  finds  reality 
a  perpetual  creation.  Every  moment  is  precious  and  agnificant,  for  it 
comes  with  die  burden  and  meaning  of  something  that  has  never  com- 
pletely been  before  ;  and  goes  by  only  to  give  place  to  another  moment 
equally  curious  and  new. 

Moreover,  in  this  incessantly  created  reality  we  are  ourselves  in- 
cessantly creative.  That  may  seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  it  corresponds  with  the  most  radical  of  the  distinctions  between  our 
realism  and  that  of  WordswtHth.  When  Mr.  Wells  tells  us  that  his 
most  comprehensive  belief  about  the  univo'se  is  that  every  part  of  it 
is  ultimately  impcHtant,  he  is  not  expresang  a  mystic  pantheism  which 
feels  every  part  to  be  divine,  but  a  generous  pragmatism  whidi  holds 
that  every  part  wotIcs.  The  idea  of  shaping  and  adapting  will,  of 
energy  in  industry,  of  mere  routine  practicahty  in  office  or  household, 
is  no  longo*  tabooed,  or  shyly  evaded ;  not  because  of  any  theoretic 
exaltation  of  labour  <H*  consecration  erf  the  commonplace,  but  merely 
because  to  use  things,  to  make  them  fulfil  our  purposes,  to  bring  them 
into  touch  with  our  activities,  itself  throws  a  kind  of  halo  over  evra 
very  humble  and  homely  memb«^  of  the  "  divine  democracy  of 
things  ". 

Rupert  Brooke  draws  up  a  famous  catalogue  of  the  things  of 
which  he  was  a  "great  lover".  He  loved  them,  he  says,  simply  as 
being.  And  no  doubt,  die  simple  sensaticHis  of  colour,  touch,  or  anell 
counted  for  much.  But  compare  them  with  the  things  that  Keats,  a 
yet  greater  lover  of  sensations,  loved.  You  feel  in  Brooke's  list  that 
he  liked  doing  things  as  well  as  feasting  his  passive  senses ;  these 
"  plates,"  "  holes  in  the  ground,"  "  wasben  stones,"  the  cold  graveness 
of  iron,  and  so  forth.  One  detects  in  the  list  the  Brooke  who,  as  a 
boy,  went  about  with  a  book  of  poems  in  one  fund  and  a  cricket-ball 
in  the  otha",  and  whose  left  hand  well  knew  what  his  right  hand  did. 
That  takes  us  far  from  the  dream  of  eternal  beauty  which  a  Greek 
urn  or  a  oightbgale's  song  brought  to  Keats,  and  the  fatal  word 
**  forlorn,"  Ivinging  back  the  Hght  erf  common  day,  dispelled.     The 
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old  ethical  and  aesthetic  canons  are  submerged  in  a  pasnon  for  life 
which  finds  a  good  beyond  good  and  evil,  and  a  beauty  born  <rf 
ugliness  more  vital  than  beauty's  sdf.  '*  The  WOTth  erf  a  drama  is 
measured,"  said  D'Annunzio,  "  by  its  fulness  of  life,"  and  the  fonnula 
explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  those  tropical  gardens,  rank  with  the  gross 
blooms  d  "  superhuman "  eroticism  and  ferodty,  to  which  he  latterly 
gave  that  name.  And  we  know  how  Maeterlindc  has  emerged  horn 
the  mystic  dreams  and  nlences  of  his  recluse  chamber  to  unMd  the 
dramatic  pugnadties  of  birds  and  bees. 

In  the  wwk  of  Verhaeroi,  the  modem  industrial  dty,  with  its 
spreading  tentades  of  devouring  grime  and  squalw,  its  clanging  factories, 
its  teeming  bazaars  and  war^ouses,  and  all  its  thronging  human 
peculation,  is  taken  up  triumphantly  into  poetry.  Vei^taerai  is  the 
poet  of  "  tumultuous  forces,"  whether  they  appear  in  the  roar  and 
clash  oi  "  that  furnace  we  call  existence,"  or  in  the  heroic  struggles  of 
the  Flemish  nation  for  freedcHn.  And  he  exhiUts  those  surging  forces 
in  a  style  itself  full  of  tumultuous  power,  Germanic  radier  than  Froich 
in  its  violent  and  stormy  splendour,  and  using  the  chartered  licence  of 
the  French  "  free  verse"  itseJf  with  more  emphasis  than  subtlety. 

4.    TAe  Cult  of  Force, 

In  Vorhaeren,  indeed,  vre  are  coosdous  of  passing  into  the  presence 
tk  power  mcH%  elemental  and  unrestrained  than  the  dvil  refinement  of 
our  GecH-gians,  at  their  wildest,  allows  us  to  suspect  The  tragic  and 
herdc  histwy  of  his  people,  and  their  n^Hist  art,  the  art  of  Rembrandt, 
and  of  Teniers,  vibrates  in  the  Flemish  poet.  He  has  much  of  the 
temperament  of  Nietzsche,  and  if  not  evidently  swayed  by  his  ideas, 
or  evoi  aware  of  them,  and  with  a  generous  faith  in  humanity  which 
Nietzsche  new  knew,  he  thinks  and  images  \nth  a  kindred  joy  in 
violace : 

I  love  man  and  the  world,  and  I  adore  die  force 

Which  my  force  gives  and  takes  from  man  and  the  univerBe. 

And  it  is  no  considerable  step  from  him  to  the  poets  who  in  this 
thml  phase  of  our  poiod  have  unequivocally  ^Ited  in  power  and 
burnt  incense  or  offered  sacrifice  before  the  altar  of  the  strong  man. 
The  joy  in  creation  which,  we  saw,  gives  its  romance  to  so  much  of 
the  realism  of  our  time,  now  appean  accentuated  in  the  fiercer  romance 
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<A  conflict  and  ovothrow.  Thanks  largely  to  Nietzsche,  this  rcHnance 
acquired  the  status  of  an  Buth<Mritative  philosophy — even,  in  his  own 
country,  that  of  an  ethical  orthodoxy. 

In  poetry,  the  contributory  forces  were  still  more  subtly  mingled, 
and  the  Nietzschean  sjnrit,  which  blows  where  it  listeth,  often  touched 
men  ^olly  alien  from  Nietzsche  in  cast  of  genius  and  sometimes 
stoutly  hostile  to  him.  Several  of  the  most  illustrioua  were  not 
Gennans  at  all.  Among  the  younger  men  who  reast,  while  they 
b^ray,  his  spell  is  the  most  connderable  lyric  poet  of  the  present 
geiia*aticHi  in  Gomany.  Richard  Dehmel's  vehement  inspiration  h:Y)m 
the  outset  provoked  cnnparison  with  Nietzsche,  which  he  warmly 
resented. 

He  began,  in  (act,  as  a  desdple  of  Verlaine,  and  we  may  detect 
in  the  unrestraint  of  his  early  erotics  the  example  of  the  Frmch  poet's 
fureur  £  aimer.  But  Dehmel's  more  strongly-built  nature,  and  per- 
haps  the  downright  vigour  of  the  German  language,  LH*oke  throu^  the 
tenuities  of  la  nuance.  It  was  not  the  subde  artistry  of  the  Symbolists, 
but  the  ethical  and  intellectual  force  of  the  German  character,  v^iich 
finally  drew  into  a  less  anarchic  channel  the  v^ement  energy  ck 
D^miel.  Nietzsche  had  imagined  an  ethic  of  superhuman  will 
"  beyond  good  and  evil ".  The  poet,  replied  Dehmel,  had  indeed 
to  know  the  passion  which  transcends  good  and  evil,  but  he  had  b> 
know  no  less  the  good  and  evil  themselves  of  the  world  in  and  by 
which  OHmnon  men  live.  And  if  he  can  cry  with  the  egdsm  of 
lawless  pasnon,  in  the  Eriosungen,  "  I  will  fathom  all  pleasure  to  the 
deepest  depths  of  thirst  .  .  .  Redgn  not  pleasure,  it  waters  power," — ■ 
he  can  add,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Goethe  and  of  die  higher  mind  of 
Germany,  "  Yet  unce  it  also  makes  slack,  turn  it  into  the  stuff  of 
duty ! " 

If  Nietzsche  provoked  into  antagonism  the  sounder  elements  in 
Dehmel,  he  was  largely  responnble  for  destroying  such  sanity  as  the 
amazing  genius  of  GatMiele  D'Annunzio  had  ever  possessed.  He  let 
loose  all  the  Titan,  and  all  consequeody  that  was  least  Hellenic,  in 
the  fertile  genius  of  the  Italian  ;  his  wcHida*ful  instinct  for  beauty,  his 
inexhaustihie  resources  of  style  are  onplt^ed  in  creating  (»^es  of 
superhuman  valour,  lust,  and  cruelty  like  some  of  his  later  dramas, 
and  hymns  intoxicated  mth  the  passion  for  Power,  like  the  splendid 
Ode  in  which  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  is  prophetically  seen  once 
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more  the  mistresa  of  the  wotM,  loosing  the  Icnot  of  all  the  proUems  oi 
humanity. 

If  D'Annunzio  emulates  Nietzsche,  the  two  great  militant  poets 
of  Ca&olic  France  would  have  scorned  the  comparison.  Charles 
P^uy's  brief  career  was  shaped  hrom  his  first  entrance,  poor  and  <^ 
peasant  birlh,  at  a  Paris  Lycee,  to  his  heroic  death  in  the  field, 
September,  1914,  by  a  daemonic  fwce  of  character.  His  ho^ne, 
glorified  in  his  first  book,  was  Jeanne  d'Arc,  who  attempted  the  im- 
posable,  and  achieved  it.  In  writing,  his  principle—shocking  to  Fremii 
literary  tradition — was  to  speak  the  brutal  truth  brutale^tenl.  As  a 
poet  he  stood  in  the  direct  lienage  of  Comeille,  whose  Polyeucte  he 
thought  the  greatest  of  the  worid's  tragedies.  As  a  man,  he  embodied 
with  naive  int^isity  the  unsurpassed  inborn  heroism  of  the  French  race. 

And  if  we  look  for  corresponding  phenomoia  at  home,  we  find 
them  surely  in  the  masculine,  miUtant,  and,  in  the  Frendi  sense,  Imital 
poetry  of  W.  E.  Henley  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  If  any  modem  poets 
have  ccmceived  life  in  terms  of  will,  and  poietrated  their  verse  with 
that  faith,  it  is  the  audior  of  "I  am  the  Captain  of  my  Soul,"  the 
"  Book  of  the  Sword,"  and  "  London  Voluntaries,"  friend  and  subject 
fA  the  great  kindred-minded  sculpted  Rodin,  the  poet  over  whose 
grave  in  Sl  Paul's  George  Wyndham  found  the  right  wOTd  wh«i  he 
said — marking  him  off  from  the  great  contemplative,  list^ung  poets  of 
the  past — "  His  music  was  not  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity ;  it 
was  never  still,  rarely  sad,  always  intrepid ".  And  we  know  how 
tGpling,  after  sanctioning  the  mischievous  superstition  that  "  East  and 
West  can  never  meet,"  refuted  it  l^  producing  his  own  "  two  strong 


5.  The  New  Idealism. 

(i)  Nationality. 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  that  power,  at  once  of  grip  and 
fA  detachmoit  with  which  the  dominant  poetry  of  this  century  faces 
what  it  diinks  of  as  the  adventure  of  experience,  its  plunge  into  the 
ever-moving  and  evo'-changing  stream  (^  Ufe.  How  tfam,  it  remains 
to  ask.  has  it  dealt  with  those  ideal  aspirations  and  beliefs  which  (Hie 
may  live  intensely  and  ignore,  which  in  one  sense  stand  "  above  die 
battle,"  but  few  which  max  have  lived  and  died  ? 
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What  is  the  diatmctive  note  of  tMs  new  poetry  of  nationality  ? 
And  for  die  moment  I  speak  of  the  years  before  the  War.  May  we 
not  say  that  in  it  the  ideal  of  countiy  is  saturated  with  that  imaginative 
f^p  (^  reality  in  all  its  concrete  eno-gy  and  vivacity  vAadi  I  have 
called  the  new  realism  ?  The  nation  is  no  abstraction,  whether  it  be 
called  Britannia  or  IDeutsdiland  uber  AUes.  It  is  seen,  and  felt ; 
sem  in  its  cities  as  well  as  in  its  mountams.  in  the  workers  who  have 
made  it,  as  well  as  in  the  horoes  who  have  d^ended  it ;  in  its  roaring 
fcffges  as  well  as  in  its  idyllic  woodlands  and  its  tales  of  batdes  long 
ago ;  and  all  these  not  as  separate  strands  in  a  woven  patton,  but 
as  waters  of  different  origin  and  hue  pouring  along  together  in  the 
same  great  stream. 

Emile  Verhaeren,  six  years  before  the  invasion,  had  seen  and  felt 
his  country,  living  body  and  living  soul,  with  an  intensity  which  made 
it  seem  unimaginable  that  she  should  be  permanently  subdued.  He 
well  called  his  book  Touie  la  Flandre,  for  all  Flanders  is  there. 
Old  Flanders, — Artevelde  and  Chtu-les  Tem«7iire — whose  soul  was 
a  forest  of  huge  trees  and  dark  thickets, 

A  wilderness  of  crossing  ways  below, 
But  eagles,  over,  soaring  to  me  sun, — 

Van  Eyck  and  Rubens — "a  thunder  of  colossal  mem<wiea" ;  then 
the  great  dties,  with  their  belfries  and  thdr  foundries,  and  their  ware- 
houses and  laboratories,  thdr  antique  customs  and  modem  ambitions  ; 
and  the  rivers,  the  homely  familiar  Lys,  where  the  women  wash  the 
whitest  of  linen,  and  the  mighty  Scheldt,  the  EUcaut.  the  "hero 
stxnbre,  violent  saA  magnificent,"  "savage  and  beautiful  Escaut," 
whose  oHnpanionship  had  moulded  and  made  the  poet,  whose  rhythms 
had  begotten  his  music  and  his  best  ideas. 

None  of  our  English  poets  have  rendered  England  in  poetry  widi 
quite  this  supple  and  plastic  power.  Wordsworth  wrote  magnificently 
of  Ejigland  threatened  with  invasion,  and  magnificendy  of  the  Lake 
Country,  Nature's  beloved  land.  But  the  War  sonnets  and  the  lain 
and  mountain  poetry  come  from  distinct  strains  in  his  gemus,  which 
our  critadsm  may  bring  into  relation,  but  our  feeling  insists  on  keeping 
apart  His  Grasmere  is  a  province  of  Nature — her  favourite  province 
— ratho:  than  fA  England  ;  it  is  in  the  eye  of  Nature  that  the  old 
Cumberland  beggar  Uves  and  dies ;   England  provides  the  obntnious 
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workhouses  to  vrfiich  these  destitute  vagrants  were  hencWcHth  to  be 
consigned.  Is  it  not  this  that  divides  our  modem  local  poetry  frcHn 
his  ?  Mr.  Belloc's  Sussex  is  tenderly  loved  for  itsdf  ;  yet  behind  its 
great  hills  and  its  old-world  h2vbours  lies  the  half  mystic  prcaeacc  of 
historic  England.  And  in  Exiward  Thomas's  wonderful  old  Wilt- 
shireman  Lob,  worthy,  I  think,  to  be  named  with  the  Cumberiaod 
Beggar, 

An  old  man's  hce,  by  life  and  weadier  cut 

And  coloured, — rough,  brown,  sweet  as  ai^  nut, — 

A  land  (ace,  sea-blue  eyed, — 

you  read  the  whole  lineage  oi  old,  sterling  Ejiglisb  yeoman  and 
woodlanders  fr<Mn  whom  Lob  springs. 

Sometimes  this  feeing  is  given  in  a  angle,  intense,  concentrated 
touch.     When  Rupert  Brooke  tells  us  of 

ScKue  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  (or  ever  Elngland.     There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed ; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware. 
Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, — ' 

do  we  not  fed  that  the  solidarity  of  England  with  the  English  folk, 
and  of  the  English  folk  with  the  Engli^  sul,  is  burnt  into  our  ima- 
ginations in  a  new  and  distinctive  way  ? 

(a)  Democracy. 
The  growth  of  democratic  as  of  nalion2J  feeling  during  the  lata: 
century  naturally  produced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  eloquent  utterance  in 
verse.  With  this,  merdy  as  sudi,  I  am  not  here  concerned,  even 
though  it  be  as  fine  as  the  soaaHst  songs  of  William  Morris  or  Edward 
Carpenter.  But  the  Catholic  socialism  of  Charles  Peguy — itsdf  an 
original,  and,  for  most  of  his  contnnporaries,  a  bewildering  comlnna- 
tion — struck  at  a  no  less  original  poetry,  a  poetry  <^  soBdarity.  Peguy's 
socialism,  like  his  Catholicism,  was  single-souled  ;  he  ign<Hvd  that  be- 
hind the  one  was  a  Par^  and  behind  the  other  a  Church.  It  was  his 
Intterest  regret  that  a  vast  part  of  humanity  was  removed  beyond  the 
pale  of  fellowship  l^  etanal  damnation.  It  was  his  sublimest  thought 
that  the  solidarity  of  man  includes  the  damned.  In  his  first  vision  of 
the  Jeanne  d'Arc  mystery  already  referred  to,  he  tells  how  Jesus 
crucified. 
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Saw  not  his  Mother  in  teari  it  die  Cros»-Eoot 

Below  him,  aw  not  Magdalene  twr  John, 

But  wept,  dying,  only  (or  Judas'  death. 

The  Saviour  lored  tlus  Judas,  and  tbo'  utterly 

He  gave  himself,  he  knew  he  could  not  save  him. 
It  was  the  dogma  of  Hamnation  which  iar  long  kept  Peguy  out  of  its 
icAd,  that  barbarous  mixture  of  life  and  death,  he  called  it,  which  no 
man  will  accept  v^o  has  won  the  spiiit  of  collective  humamty.  But 
he  revolted,  not  because  he  was  ttJerant  of  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  to 
damn  sins  was  for  him  a  weak  and  unsodal  solution  ;  evil  had  not  to 
be  damned  but  to  be  fought  down.  Whether  this  visicMi  of  Christ 
weqxng  because  he  could  not  save  Judas  was  unchristian,  or  more 
Christian  than  Christiaruty  itself,  we  need  not  discuss  here  ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  sfiiit  of  Catholic  democracy  as  transfigured  in  the  mind 
of  a  great  poet  could  not  be  joan  ndbly  ratdered. 

(3)  Calholitiim. 
But  Peguy's  powerful  pmonality  set  its  own  stamp  upon  whatever 
be  believed,  and  though  a  close  friend  of  Jaures,  he  was  a  Socialist 
who  rejected  almost  all  the  ideas  tk  the  Sodalist  School.  As  Bttle 
was  his  Catholicism  to  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  authorities.  And  his 
Catholic  poetry  is  sharply  marked  c&  fnnn  most  of  the  poetry  that 
burgecned  under  the  stimulus  of  the  remarkable  revival  of  Catholic  ideas 
io  twentieth  century  France.  I  say  of  Ca&olic  ideas,  {at  sceptical 
poets  like  R€my  de  Gounnont,  played  delicately  with  the  symbols  of 
Catholic  wnship,  made  "  Litanies  "  of  roses,  and  offered  prayers  to 
Jeaime  d'Arc,  walking  dreamily  in  die  procession  of  "  Womoi  saints 
of  Paradise,"  to  "  fill  our  hearts  with  anger".  Tlie  Catholic  adwa- 
tion  erf  WixoeD-saints  is  one  <A  the  springs  of  modem  poetry.  At  the 
close  of  the  century  of  Wwdsworth  and  ^elley,  the  tender  Nature- 
worship  of  Francis  of  Assin  contrUnited  not  less  to  the  recovered  power 
of  Catholic  ideas  in  poetry,  and  this  diiefly  in  the  persixi  of  two  poets 
in  France  and  in  England,  both  of  whcnn  played  half-mysdcally  with 
the  symbohsm  of  their  names,  Francis  Thomson  and  Francis  Jammes. 
The  childlike  naivete  of  St  Francis  is  more  deUcatdy  reflected  in 
Jammes,  a  Catholic  W.  H.  Davies,  yA\o  casts  the  idyllic  light  of  BU>- 
Hcal  Pastoral  over  modem  farm  life,  and  prays  to  "his  friends,  the 
Asses  "  to  go  with  him  to  Paradise,  "  {<x  thore  is  no  hell  in  the  land 
of  Bon  Dieu  ". 
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But  &e  most  powerful  creative  imagination  to-<lay  in  the  service  of 
Catholic  ideas  is  certainly  Paul  Claudel.  At  the  altar  of  scxne  great 
French  Church  at  noon,  where  the  poet,  not  long  after  the  first  decisive 
check  of  the  invaders  on  the  Maine,  finds  himself,  alone,  bdcwe  die 
shrine  of  Marie.  Here,  too,  his  devotion  finds  «  speech  not  borrowed 
from  the  devout  or  from  thdr  poetry  : — 

It  is  Doon.     I  see  the  Church  is  open.     I  must  enter. 
Mother  oF  Jesus  Christ,  1  do  n<A  come  (o  pray. 

I  have  nothing  to  offer,  and  nothing  to  adc 
I  came  only,  Mother,  to  gaze  to  you. 

To  gaze  at  you,  to  weep  for  happiness,  to  bww 
That  I  am  your  son  and  that  you  are  there. 

Nothing  at  all  but  (or  a  moment  when  all  is  still, 

Noon  [  to  be  with  ]rou,  Marie,  in  this  place  where  you  are. 

To  say  nothing,  to  gaze  upon  your  face. 
To  let  the  heart  aag  in  its  own  speech. 

There  the  nationaUst  passion  of  Claudel  animates  his  Catholic  re- 
Wffoa,  yet  does  not  break  through  its  confines.  But  sometimes  the 
strain  of  suffering  and  niin  is  too  intense  for  Christian  submission,  and 
he  takes  his  God  to  task  trucidently  for  not  doing  his  part  in  die  con- 
tract ;  we  are  his  partno:  in  running  the  world,  and  see,  he  is  asleq>  t 
There  u  a  great  alliance,  willy-nilly,  between  us  heaceforth — there  is  bread 

that  with  no  tranbling  hand 
We  have  offered  you,  this  wine  that  we  have  poured  anew. 
Our  tears  that  you  have  gathered,  our  brothers  that  you  share  with  us  leav- 
ing the  seed  in  the  eardi. 
There  is  this  living  sacrifice  of  which  we  satisfy  each  day's  demand. 
This  chalice  we  have  drunk  with  you  1 

Yet  the  devout  passion  emerges  again,  with  noies  of  piercing  pathos  : — 
LE  PRECIEUX  SONG. 

Lord,  who  hast  promised  us  for  one  glass  of  water  a  boundless  sea. 

Who  knows  if  thou  art  not  thirsty  loo  ? 
And  that  this  blood,  which  is  all  we  have,  will  quench  the  thirst  in  Thee, 

We  know,  for  Thou  hast  told  us  so. 
If,  indeed,  there  is  a  spring  in  us,  well,  that  is  what  is  to  be  shown. 

If  this  wine  of  ours  is  red, 
If  our  blood  has  virtue,  as  Thou  sayest,  how  can  it  be  known 

Otherwise  than  l^  being  shed  > 
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Thus  the  great  Cadiolic  poet  could  sbg  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Buprone  national  oisis  of  his  country.  Poetry  at  such  times  may  be- 
come a  great  national  instrument,  a  tnonpet  whence  Milton  or  Words- 
worth, AmcJd  or  Whitman,  blow  soul-animating  strains.  The  War 
(J  1 9 1 4  was  for  all  the  belligeroit  peoples  far  more  than  a  stupendous 
military  event  The  psychical  uf^eaval  was  most  violent  in  the  Eng- 
liah-speakbg  peoples,  where  the  military  shodc  was  least  direct ;  for 
here  a  nation  of  civilians  embraced  suddenly  the  new  and  amazing  ex- 
perience of  battle.  Here  too,  the  imaginatively  sensitive  minds  who 
interprti  life  through  poetry,  and  most  of  all  the  youngest  and  freshest 
among  dias,  themselves  shared  in  the  glories  and  the  throes  of  the 
fig^t,  as  hardly  one  of  the  singers  of  our  most  stirring  battle  podtry  had 
ever  done  before.  How  did  this  new  and  amazing  experience  react 
iq>on  thdr  podtry  7  This,  our  final  question,  is  periiaps  the  crucial  one 
in  considering  the  tendoicies  of  recent  European  poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  it  enormously  stimulated  and  quickened  what  was 
deepest  and  strongest  in  the  energies  laid  qualities  which  had  beoi  ap- 
parent in  our  latter-day  poetry  before.  They  had  sought  to  clasp  Hfe, 
to  live,  not  merely  to  contemplate,  experience  ;  and  here,  indeed,  was 
Hfe,  and  death,  and  both  to  be  anlnraced.  Here  was  adventure,  in- 
deed, but  one  whose  grimness  made  romance  cheap,  so  that  in  this  war 
podry,  for  the  first  time  m  hist<xy,  the  romance  and  glamour  of  war, 
the  pmnp  and  circumstance  of  military  convention,  fall  entirely  away, 
and  the  bitterest  sohh  of  these  soldier-poets  is  bestowed,  not  cm  the 
enemy,  but  on  those  contemplalOTS  who  disguised  its  realities  with  the 
camouflage  of  the  pulpit  and  the  editorial  armchair.  Turn,  I  will  not 
say  from  Campbell  w  from  Tamyson,  but  from  RudyiutI  Kipling  or 
Sir  H.  Newbolt  to  Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  you  ^1  that  you  have  got 
away  from  a  literary  convention,  whether  conveyed  in  the  manners  of 
the  barrack-room  or  of  the  public  school,  to  something  mtolerably  true, 
and  which  holds  the  poet  in  so  fierce  a  grip  that  his  song  is  a  cry. 

But  if  the  War  has  brought  our  poets  face  to  face  with  intense 
kinds  of  real  experience,  which  th^  have  fearlessly  gra^>ed  and 
rendered,  its  grim  obsession  has  not  made  them  cynical,  or  clogged  the 
wings  of  their  faith  and  their  hope.  I  will  not  ask  how  the  war  has 
affected  the  idealism  of  others,  whether  it  has  [eft  the  nationalism  of 
oar  press  or  the  rdigion  of  our  pulpits  pura-  or  more  gross  than  it  found 
them.     But  of  our  poets,  at  least,  that  cannot  be  said.     In  Rupert 
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Brooks  die  ins[Hrations  of  Ae  call  obliterated  the  last  trace  of  diletta&te 
youth's  profeamoiu,  and  he  ^countered  darkness  like  a  bride,  and 
greeted  the  unseen  death  not  widi  "  a  cheer  **  as  a  peril  to  be  Wed, 
but  as  a  great  cmisummatioD,  the  supreme  safe^.  How  his  poetry 
would  have  reacted  to  the  actual  experioKe  of  war  we  can  <mly  guess. 
But  in  others,  his  friends  and  comrades,  the  fierce  immersicHi  in  the 
welto-  of  ruin  and  pain  and  filth  and  h(MT<H:  and  deadi  brought  cnly  a 
more  superb  faith  in  the  powa  of  man's  soul  to  rise  ^ve  the  hideous 
obsession  of  his  own  devilries,  to  retain  the  vision  of  beauty  through 
the  riot  of  fou!  things,  of  love  through  the  tumult  of  hatreds,  of  life 
through  the  infinity  of  death.  True  this  was  not  a  new  power  :  poetry 
to  be  poetry  must  always  in  scxne  measure  possess  it  What  was  in- 
dividual to  the  poets  was  that  this  power  of  mastering  actually  went 
along  in  them  with  the  fierce  and  eaga  immersion  in  it ;  die  thrill  of 
breathing  the 

Calm  and  serene  air 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  Earth, 
with  the  thrill  of  seeing  and  painting  in  all  its  lurid  ccJouring  the  voi- 
canic  chaos  of  diis  "  stir  and  smoke  "  itself.     Thus  the  same  ^egfiied 
Sassoon  y/ho  raiders  with  so  much  close  analytic  psychology  the  moods 
that  cross  and  fluctuate  in  the  dying  hospital  patient,  or  the  haunted 
fugitive,  as  he  flounders  among  mire  and  stumps,  to  feel  at  last  the 
strangling  clasp  of  death,  can  aa  little  as  the  visionary  Shelley  overcome 
the  insurgent  sense  that  these  dead  are  for  us  yet  alive,  made  one  with 
Nature. 

He  vints  the  des^ted  home  of  his  dead  friend  : — 
THE  LAST  MEETING. 
Ah,  but  there  was  no  need  to  call  his  name. 
He  was  beside  me  now,  as  swift  as  light  .  .  . 
For  now,  he  said,  c^  spirit  has  more  eyes 
Than  heaven  has  stars,  and  they  are  lit  by  love. 
My  body  is  the  magic  fA  the  world. 
And  dark  and  sunset  flame  with  my  sfult  blood. 

Further,  this  war  poetry,  while  reflecting  military  things  with  a 
veracity  hardly  knovni  b^ore,  is  yet  rarely  militant  We  must  not 
look  for  explicit  pacifist  of  intematbnal  ideas  ;  but  as  litde  do  we  find 
jingo  patriotism  or  hymns  of  hate.  The  author  of  the  German  hymn 
of  hate  was  a  much  better  poet  than  anyone  who  tried  an  English 
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hyniD  in  the  same  key.  and  the  ElngU^i  poets  who  could  have  equalled 
its  form  were  dhove  its  spiriL  Edith  Cavell's  dying  words  "  PatriotiBm 
is  not  oiough  "  cannot  perhaps  be  paralleled  in  their  poems  but  they 
are  ccmtinually  suggested.  They  do  not  say,  in  the  phrase  d[  the  old 
cavalia  poet,  We  should  love  England  less  if  we  loved  not  something 
else  more,  or  that  something  is  wanting  in  our  love  for  our  country 
if  we  wrong  humanity  in  its  name.  But  the  qniit  which  is  embodied 
in  these  phrases  Ixeathes  through  them ;  heroism  matters  more  to 
them  than  victcHy,  and  they  know  that  death  and  sorrow  and  the 
love  of  kindred  have  no  fatherhuid.  They  "  stand  above  the  batde  " 
as  well  as  share  in  it,  and  they  share  in  it  without  ceasing  to  stand 
above  it 

Finally,  the  poet  himself  glories  in  his  act ;  he  knows  tfiat  he  can 
beat  into  music  even  the  crashing  discords  that  fill  his  ears  ;  he  knows 
b>o  dut  he  has  a  music  of  his  own  which  they  cannot  subdue  or 
ddiase: 

I  keep  such  music  in  my  brain 
No  <nn  this  nde  of  death  can  quell ; 
Glory  exalting  over  pain, 
And  beauty  garlanded  in  hell. 

To  have  found  and  kept  and  interwoven  these  two  musics — a  language 
of  unflindiing  veracity  and  one  of  equally  unflinching  hope  and  faith 
— is  the  achievement  of  our  war-poetry.  May  we  not  say  that  the 
possession  of  these  two  musics,  of  these  two  moods,  springing  as 
diey  do  from  the  blended  grip  and  idealism  of  Engli^  character, 
warrants  hope  for  the  future  of  English  poetry  ?  For  it  is  rooted  in 
the  greatest  and  the  most  Ejiglish  of  the  ways  of  poetic  experience 
which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  our  poetic  lito^ture — the  way» 
ultimat^y,  of  Siakespeare  and  (^  Wcffdsworth.  Beauty  abounds  in 
our  later  poets,  but  it  is  a  beauty  diat  fiaahes  in  broken  lights,  not  the 
fulI-M'bed  radiance  of  a  masterpiece.  To  ralarge  the  grasp  of  poetry 
over  the  fidd  <^  reality,  to  largo-  range,  is  not  at  once  to  find  con- 
summate  expression  for  vAat  is  appr^ended.  The  flawless  perfection 
of  the  Parnassians — of  Heredia's  sonnets — is  nowhere  approached  in 
the  less  aristocratically  exclusive  poetry  of  to-day.  But  the  future,  in 
poetry  also,  is  with  the  sfint  which  founds  the  aristocracy  of  noble 
art  not  upm  excluaon,  negations,  and  routine,  but  upon  imaginative 
discovery  and  cathoKc  openness  of  mind. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  PAPYROLOGY.^ 
By  B.  p.  GRENFELL.  D.Litt..  F.B.A..  Professor  of  Papyr- 

OLOGY  IN  THE  UN[VERS1TY  OF  OXFORD. 

THE  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexando'  the  Great  in  332  B.C. 
Ixi^ught  the  country  of  die  Pharaohs  out  of  its  comparative 
isolation  into  the  main  stream  of  Eur(^>ean  culture,  whidi 
through  Greece  and  Rome  extends  to  our  own  day.  Undo*  the 
Ptolemies  the  most  Inilliant  of  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms,  with  Aloandria 
as  the  literary  and  sdentific  centre  of  the  dvilized  world,  under  the 
Romans  the  richest  and  most  important  province  of  the  Em[nre,  under 
the  earlier  Byzantine  EmpercHi  fcHvmost  in  the  defence  of  Trinitarian 
ChristiaQity  and  the  foundation  of  Monastidsm,  Egypt  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  West  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  until 
with  the  invaaoQ  of  the  Arabs  in  640  die  country  was  again  isolated, 
not  to  return  to  the  main  stream  until  1 870,  'v^ien  once  mon,  as  the 
Khedive  Ismail  remarked  at  the  opening  (J  the  Suez  Canal,  Egypt 
became  part  of  Europe. 

The  Ptolemies  made  Greek  the  official  language,  and  under  the 
Romans,  who  conquered  Egypt  in  30  B.C.,  but  employed  Latin  only 
in  the  highest  official  and  in  military  circles,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  be- 
came general,  though  andent  Egyptian  continued  to  be  spoken  down 
to  the  third  century,  when  in  a  Grascised  form  it  became  the  Celtic 
language,  which  lasted  till  the  axteenth  century.  Hence  the  great 
majority  of  papyri  from  Egypt,  written  between  300  B.C.  and  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  are  in  Greek,  and  though  there  are  many 
written  in  demotic  and  Coptic,  and  a  few  in  Latin,  Hdnrew,  Syriac, 
Aramaic,  and  Pehlevi,  papyrology  has  come  to  mean  practically  the 
study  of  Greek  papyri,  including  various  substitutes  for  papyrus  as 
writing-material,  such  as  ostraca  (t»ts  of  broken  pottery),  wooden  or 
wax  tablets,  and  after  the  second  century  vellum.     Like  epigraphy, 

*  A  revised  edition  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  die  John  Rylands  Library, 
10  December,  1919. 
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papyrology  is  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  in  its 
vaiious  departments,  not  an  ind^>endent  branch  of  mquiry.  From  our 
pant  of  view  it  is  narrower  than  epigraphy,  because  the  evidence  is 
[tactically  all  derived  fnsn  one  country.  Apart  frcm  Egypt  the  only 
place  wh^e  papyri  have  been  discovered  by  excavation  is  Heiai- 
laneum,  where  a  lita-ary  of  works  on  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79,  owes  its  partial  survival 
to  its  calcined  oHidition.  But  hrom  another  pcnnt  of  view  papyrology 
is  much  wider  Uian  epigraphy,  owing  to  the  far  greater  range  of  the 
contents  of  papyri,  and  especially  the  presmce  of  many  Greek  and 
some  Latin  iit^ary  pieces,  which  together  form  about  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  amount  A  good  survey  of  the  contrUiution  of  Greek  papyri  to 
classical  literature  through  the  recovery  of  lost  works  has  been  recently 
pven  1^  Sit  Frederic  G.  Kenyon  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
1919,  where  in  another  article  I  have  sketched  the  value  of  Greek 
papjrri  of  extant  authcMrs  for  textual  criticism. 

The  bistwy  of  papyrus  discoveries  in  Egypt  dates  ixaca  1 776  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  a  hundred  years  later  that  papyri  b^an  to  reach 
Eun^se  in  conaderable  quantkies  through  dealers  in  antiquities,  and  the 
systematic  search  for  Greek  papyri  dates  from  1693,  when  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  (now  Society)  began  excavations  with  that  object  in 
view.  F<n-  some  years  Professor  Hunt  and  I  had  the  field  to  ourselves  ; 
dien  our  example  was  followed  by  the  French,  Gomans,  and  Italians. 
Smne  papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  pmod.  and  nearly  all  papyri  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  periods  come  atha  from  the  rubbish-mounds  of 
certain  large  towns  m  middle  Egypt,  especially  Aranoe.  Hennopolis, 
and  Oxyrhynchus,  where  Hunt  and  I  made  our  chief  finds,  or  else 
from  houses  in  Fayiim  villages,  which,  owing  to  defective  urigation, 
became  stranded  in  the  desert,  and  remained  outside  the  area  of  cul- 
tivation until  4  few  years  ago.  Ptolemaic  papyri  are  chiefiy  found  in 
mummy-cartonnage,  where  papyrus  in  the  third  and  second  centuries 
B,C.  was  frequently,  and  in  the  first  century  B.C.  occasionally,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  cloth,  but  the  Fayum  papyri  in  the  lat^  Ptolemaic 
poiod  were  sometimes  used  also  in  the  wrappings  of  crocodiles,  the 
sacred  animals  of  that  districL  In  rare  instances  literary  papyri,  both 
classical  and  Christian,  have  be^  discovo^d  in  tombs,  buried  beade 
their  owners. 

In  the  competitba  among  various  nations  during  the  last  thirty 
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yean  for  <^)taiiuiig  papyri,  the  lim's  share  of  the  {Mizes  has  fallen  to 
Great  Britain.  The  «iterprise  of  Sir  EL  A.  Wallis  Budge  secured  for 
the  British  Muaeum  many  tA  the  beat-preserved  new  classical  texts,  in- 
cluding the  treatise  of  Aristotle  On  the  Athenian  Consiiluiion,  die 
Odes  of  Bacchyiides.  and  the  Minus  of  Herondas,  all  edited 
by  Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon.  S(»ne  minor  literary  fragmoits  in  the  British 
Museum  ronain  for  the  [Mvsent  unpublished.  Of  ooa-literary  docu- 
ments hxHn  various  stea  five  stately  volumes  have  been  produced  by  Sir 
F.  G.  Kenyon  and  H.  I.  Bell,  the  first  three  containing  mainly  Ptole- 
muc  <H-  RtHoan  papyri,  the  lati  two  Byzantine  ;  and  there  is  material 
for  two  mcffe  volumes,  which  are  in  pr^aratitXL 

The  Bodleian  LUnary  possesses  in  the  Revenue  Laws  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelpkus,  which  1  edited  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sa  John 
Mahaffy  in  18%,  the  longest  and  most  important  non-litowy  docu- 
mrat  of  the  early  Ptolemaic  period,  and  both  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Museums  have  a  number  of  the  best  papyri  from  our  excavations  at 
Oxyrhynchus  and  elsewhere,  which  after  publication  are  distributed 
among  various  museums  and  lilxaries,  chiefly  in  England  and  America. 
The  unpublished  papyri  in  the  Bodldan  are  of  slight  importance  ;  but 
there  is  a  very  large  collection  of  ostraca,  recoitly  presoited  by  Dr.  A. 
H.  Sayce,  which  are  being  edited  1^  a  pnMnising  student  of  papyrology 
at  Quera's  College,  J.  G.  Tait  A  c(H*pus  of  all  the  ostraca  known 
up  to  1900,  over  1 600  in  number,  was  pubHshed  in  that  year  t^  U. 
Wilckra,  and  some  have  been  publt^ed  since  by  J.  G.  Milne  and 
others  ;  but  the  Bodleian  has  about  2300  new  csies.  A  re-edition  of 
the  various  lyric  fragments  on  papyrus  is  being  prepared  fen*  the  Ox- 
ford Classical  Texts  series  by  a  sub-liWarian  of  the  Bodleian,  E. 
LobeL 

Mudi  the  largest  collection  of  unpublished  papyri  in  tliis  or  any 
other  country  is  in  the  muniment  room  of  Queen's  College,  Oxfixd, 
where  are  reposing  about  eighty  packing-cases  full  of  papyri  hxm  our 
excavations,  as  yet  unrolled  and  unexamined.  The  Oxyrhynchus 
series,  which  includes  the  Sayings  of  Jesus  and  fragments  (A  various 
UDcanonicat  so^wls,  lost  poems  of  Sappho,  AIckus,  and  Pindar,  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  Ichneufa  of  Sophocles,  and  the  J^yP- 
sipyle  of  Euripides,  the  so-called  Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia,  a 
historical  work  probably  composed  by  Ephorua,  dealing  with  events  in 
396'3  B.C,   and  a  new  Epitome  of  several  of  the  lost  books  of 
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Livy,  has  now  reached  Part  xiv.,  which  appeared  in  Apiil,  1920. 
This  conasb  of  noD-lit«iiry  documents,  mainly  of  the  third  century, 
private  letters,  contracts  and  accounts  predominating. 

No.  163),  a  contract  for  labour  in  a  vineyard  and  lease  of  a  ktot- 
farm  in  280,  gives  an  unusually  ^aborate  list  of  (^Jerations,  which  are 
arranged  mainly  in  chnMiological  order  fr<Ho  28  September  onwards, 
and  includes  a  number  of  new  technical  terms  requiring  further  eludda- 
tioa  from  a  profesaonal  vine-grower.  It  runs  as  follows  :  "  To 
Aurelius  Serenus  son  of  Agathinus  and  Tapoarias,  of  the  illustrious  and 
most  illustrious  dty  of  Oxydiynchus,  from  the  Aureiii  Ctistus  son  (A 
Rufus  and  Dionysia,  and  his  son  Ptolemy,  ^ose  mother  is  Tauris, 
both  of  OxyrhynchuB,  and  Peioius  son  of  Heracleus  and  Tapontheus, 
fnun  the  village  of  Tanais.  We  voluntarily  undertake  to  lease  for  one 
year  more  h:om  28  September  oi  the  present  year  all  die  vine-tencBng 
operationB  in  the  vineyard  owned  by  you  in  die  area  of  the  village  of 
Tanus  and  the  adjoining  reed-plantation,  whatever  be  the  extent  of 
eaid),  a  half  share  being  assigned  to  us,  the  party  of  Aur.  Ctistus,  and 
the  remaining  half  to  me,  P^cmus  ;  which  operations  are,  concerning 
the  vineyard,  plucking  of  reeds,  collection  and  transport  of  them,  proper 
cutting  of  wood,  making  into  bundles,  pruning  (?),  transport  of  leaves 
and  throwing  them  outside  the  mud  walls,  planting  as  many  vine-stems 
as  are  necessary,  digging,  hoeing  round  die  vines,  and  surrounding  them 
with  trenches,  you,  the  landlord,  being  responsible  Ux  the  arrangonent 
of  the  reeds,  and  we  for  tendering  you  assistance  in  this,  we  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  remaining  operations  after  those  mentioned  above, 
consisting  <^  breaking  up  the  ground,  picking  ofi  shoots,  keeping  the 
vines  well  traded,  disposition  of  them,  removal  (>)  of  shoots,  needful 
thinnings  of  foUage ;  and  concerning  the  reed-plantations,  digging  up 
bodi  reed-plantations,  watering,  and  continual  weeding  ;  and  furdier 
we  agree  to  superintend  together  widi  you  in  the  vineyard  and  (he 
Fced-plantaticHi  the  asses  which  bring  earth,  in  order  that  die  earth  may 
be  thrown  in  the  proper  places  ;  and  we  wUI  perfcHm  the  testing  of 
die  jars  employed  for  the  wine,  and  will  put  these,  when  they  have 
been  611ed  with  wine,  in  the  opoi-air  shed,  and  oil  them,  jnove  them, 
and  strain  the  wine  from  one  jar  into  another,  and  watch  over  them  as 
loag  as  they  are  stored  in  the  opm-air  shed,  the  pay  for  all  the  afore- 
said (^lerations  being  4500  dradmue  (A  silver,  10  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  4  jan  of  wine  at  the  vat,  wfaidi  payments  we  are  to  receive  in 
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instalments  according  to  the  progress  (^  the  operations.  And  we  like- 
wise  undertake  to  lease  tot  one  year  the  produce  of  the  date-palms 
and  all  the  fruit-trees  vhicU  are  in  the  old  vin^ard,  for  which  we 
will  pay  as  a  special  rent  1^  bushds  of  fresh  dates,  I^  busbds  of 
pressed  dates,  1^  bushes  of  walnut-dates,  ^  bu^id  of  Uack  chives. 
300  selected  peaches,  1 3  citrons,  400  summer  figs  before  the  inunda- 
tion, 500  winter  figs,  4  white  fat  melons.  Moreover  we  will,  in  cm- 
sideration  of  the  aforesaid  wages,  plough  the  adj<Hning  fruit-gardoi  cm 
the  south  of  the  vineyard,  and  will  do  the  irrigation,  weeding,  and  all 
die  other  operations  required  from  season  to  season,  tmly  the  arrange- 
ment <i  reeds  in  it  and  the  strewing  of  earth  being  dcMte  by  you,  the 
landlord,  die  rent  bdng  secured  against  alt  ri^"  etc 

The  following  letter  (Na  1666)  affords  an  interesting  aiddight  mi 
Roman  recruiting  mediods  in  die  third  century :  "  Pausanias  to  his 
brodier  Heradides,  greeting.  I  think  that  my  brother  Sarapamroon 
has  told  you  the  reason  why  I  went  down  to  Alexandria,  luid  I  have 
previously  written  to  you  about  little  Pausanias  becnming  a  soldier  of 
a  legicMi.  Snce  however  he  no  longer  wished  to  join  a  legion  but  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  on  learning  diis  1  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
him,  aldiough  I  did  not  want  to.  So  after  many  entreaties  from  his 
mother  and  sister  to  tran^  him  to  G>ptos  I  wmt  down  to  Alexandria, 
and  empl(^ed  many  mediods  until  be  was  transferred  to  Uie  squadron 
at  G>ptos.  I  deared  then  to  pay  you  a  viat  on  the  upward  vt^age, 
but  we  were  limited  by  the  furlough  granted  to  the  boy  by  die  most 
illustriouB  pra^ctt,  and  for  this  reason  I  was  unable  to  visit  you.  If 
the  gods  will,  I  will  therefore  try  to  come  to  you  for  the  feast  oi 
Amesysia.  Please,  brodier,  see  to  the  deed  of  mortgage,  dtat  it  is 
[ffepared  in  the  custtunary  way.  I  urge  you,  brodier,  to  write  to  me 
about  your  safety,  for  I  heard  at  Antinoopolis  that  there  had  been 
plague  in  your  nei^bouihood.  Do  not  neglect  this,  that  I  may  rest 
more  assured  about  you.  Many  salutatic»is  to  my  lady  modier  and 
my  aster  and  our  children,  whom  the  enl  eye  shall  not  harm. 
Pausanias  salutes  you.  1  pray  for  the  healdi  of  you  and  all  your 
housdiold." 

The  following  letter,  also  of  die  third  coitury  (No.  1676),  is  the 
most  sentimental  that  has  yet  appeared  among  published  papyri : 
"  Flavius  Herculanus  to  the  sweetest  and  most  honoured  Aplonari(Ki, 
very  many  greetings.     I  rejoiced  gready  on  receiving  your  letter,:  which 
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was  given  mt  hy  Aie  cutler ;  1  have  oot  however  received  die  tme 
>^uch  you  say  you  smt  me  by  Plato,  the  dancer's  son.  But  I  was 
very  much  grieved  that  you  did  not  come  for  my  boy's  tnrthday,  both 
you  and  your  husband,  for  you  would  have  been  able  to  have  many 
days'  enjoyment  with  him.  But  you  doubtless  had  better  things  to 
do  ;  that  was  why  you  neglected  us.  1  wish  you  to  be  happy  always, 
as  I  wish  it  for  myself ;  but  yet  1  am  grieved  diat  you  are  away  iram 
me.  If  you  are  not  unhappy  away  from  me,  I  reJMce  for  your 
happiness  ;  but  still  I  am  vexed  at  not  seeing  you.  Do  what  suits 
you  ;  for  when  you  wish  to  see  us  always,  we  ^all  receive  you  witfi 
the  greateri  pleasure.  You  will  therefore  do  well  b>  come  to  us  in 
August,  in  order  that  we  may  really  see  you.  Salute  your  mother 
and  father  and  Callias.  My  son  salutes  you  and  Im  mother  and 
Dionysius  my  fdlcw-worker,  who  serves  me  at  the  stable.  Salute  all 
your  friends.  I  pray  for  your  healdi."  The  letter  is  addressed  cm 
the  back  "  Deliver  to  Aplonarion  from  her  patron  Herculanus.  FrtNn 
Flavius  Herculanus." 

Hunt  and  I  are  now  occuped  with  Parts  xv.  and  xvi  Part 
XV.,  M^uch  is  due  to  appear  in  1921,  will  be  devoted  entirdy  to 
literary  papyri,  while  Part  xvi,  destined  for  1922,  will  consist  of 
non-literary  documents  <A  the  Byzantine  period,  which,  so  far  as 
Oxyrhyndius  is  concerned,  has  hitfierlo  been  radier  neglected  by  us. 
The  lyric  section  in  Part  xv.  includes  some  new  fragments  of  Sapf^o. 
Alcscus,  Hndar,  and  an  au^KH:  (Ibyctis  ?)  who  at  the  end  of  a 
mytlx^ogical  poem  ccnceming  the  Trojan  War  grandiloquently  com- 
pares die  fame  of  P<dycrates.  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  his  own.  All  these 
are  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  as  are  some  elegiacs  by  CalUmachus, 
which  mention  Becenice  but  seem  to  belong  to  the  epinidan  poem  to 
SosiIhus.  In  better  preservation  are  some  hexameters  describing 
Egyptian  trees,  and  a  series  of  epigrams  of  four  lines  each,  the 
poems  beginning  with  successive  letters  (A  the  alphabet  Tlie  metre 
b  a  variation  of  the  hexameter,  with  an  iambus  in  the  last  foot.  They 
were  ap^Mraitly  meant  to  be  sung  to  the  acoHnpaniment  of  die  flute, 
Hke  No.  1 5  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  a  smalt  fragment  of  the 
same  or  of  a  similar  series.  In  one  poem  life  b  compared  to  a  loan, 
which  is  repaid  with  reluctance  ;  another  deprecates  troubling  oneself 
about  ultimate  problems  instead  of  the  purchase  of  perfume  and 
garlands ;  a  third  is  a  request  to  place  the  poet's  flute  on  his  tomb.. 
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Among  fragments  of  lost  prose  works  are  some  of  a  historian  of 
Alexander,  descrilxng  die  victcMy  over  the  Persians  at  Issus  in  333 
B.C.  Hie  account  is  shcxier  than  those  <^  Diodorus  and  Arrian, 
hut  adds  scnne  new  details  :  there  is  no  envious  clue  to  the  authorship. 
There  are  also  parb  of  a  series  of  lives  of  famous  literary  characters, 
Sappho,  Simonides,  i^sop,  Thucydides,  Lyuas,  Demosthmes,  and 
^schines,  and  some  interesting  glossaries  of  rare  words  with  references 
to  passages  in  lost  works.  Among  extant  works  Sophocles  is  re- 
presented by  some  much  brcJcen  fragments  of  the  Trachiniae, 
of  the  third  century,  and  Theocritus  by  part  of  fdyi  22,  (A  the 
first  century,  this  being  the  earliest  papyrus  <A  that  poet.  There  are 
also  two  papyri  of  Plato  {Repuiiic  and  Phaedo),  two  of  Isocrates 
{NicocUs  and  Detnonicus),  and  two  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  which 
has  pcHlions  of  five  speeches.  A  Latin  juristic  papyrus,  giving  a 
summary  list  of  edicts  in  part  of  Book  I  ck  the  Codex  Justinianus, 
supplies  some  details  which  are  missing  in  the  MSS.  In  the  theolo^cal 
section  there  are  two  very  early  fragments  (third  century)  of  St  JcJm's 
Gospel,  anotha  fragment  of  that  voy  popular  work  in  Elgypt,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  one  <A  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  which  has  not  previously  been  re[»-esaited  in  Elgyptian  finds. 
A  special  interest  attaches  to  a  leaf  of  a  codex  containing  the  Greek 
original  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides.  That  w(H-k,  which  is  tme  of 
the  earliest  Christian  apologies,  is  known  primarily  from  a  Syriac 
version  discovered  at  Mount  Sinai  \s<j  Dr.  Rendel  Harris ;  but  the 
Greek  text  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  is  incorporated  m  a  much 
later  Christian  work,  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphal.  A  short 
Kturgjcal  papyrus,  of  the  nature  of  a  choir-slip,  writtoi  on  the  back  of 
a  third  century  document,  and  itsdf  not  later  tfian  300,  is  remarkable 
not  c«ily  on  account  of  its  early  date,  but  fi:om  the  presence  tA  musical 
notation,  which  resembles,  but  b  not  identical  with,  that  found  in  a 
somewhat  earlier  papyrus  at  Vioina  in  connexion  with  a  few  lines  of 
Euripides'  Orestes.  This  constitutes  the  oldest  specimen  of  Churdi 
music  In  all  there  are  fifty  literary  [neces  in  Part  xv.,  some  of  them 
(e.g.  the  Callimachus,  epigrams,  and  choir-slip  with  musical  notati(H)) 
having  been  obtained  by  me  last  winter  in  Elgypt  together  with  other 
Oxyrhynchus  papyri,  which  are  now  m  die  British  Musoun  ch: 
America. 

Part  xvL  will  consist  of  fifth  to  seventh  cratury  documoits.     In  that 
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pCfiod  the  administration  of  Egypt,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  Byzantine 
Ejnpire,  tended  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  a  highty-centralized  hier- 
archy of  officials  into  diose  of  ttie  large  landowners,  who  became  senU' 
ind^tendent,  thus  leading  up  to  the  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
At  Oxyrhynchus  the  leading  family  was  that  of  the  Apions,  one 
membo-  of  which  attained  the  ccmsulship  in  539,  and  in  1697  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  remains  of  an  archive  consisting 
mainly  of  sixth  century  documents  connected  with  diat  family.  For 
two  days  the  stream  of  papyri  became  such  a  torrent  that  there  were 
hardly  enough  baskets  in  the  village  to  carry  away  all  the  rolls.  The 
ch(»cest  of  these  Apion  papyri  were  retamed  by  the  Cairo  Museum 
(the  Elgyplian  Govoiunent  is  entitled  to  half  die  finds  of  an  excavator, 
but  ance  1 899  has  allowed  us  to  bring  all  our  papyri  to  England  and 
divide  them  after  publication).  One  instalment  of  our  Byzantine 
papyri  at  Cairo  was  edited  in  Part  I  of  the  Oxyrhynckus  Papyri, 
and  in  January  last,  while  Professor  Hunt  was  working  upon  the  literary 
papyri  for  Part  xv.,  I  wmt  to  Cairo  for  two  and  a  half  months  to  pre- 
pare the  remaindo'  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  texts  there  for  publication 
with  a  number  of  contemporaneous  papyri  hom  the  excavations  of 
later  seasons.  In  this  volume  H.  I.  Bell  is  collaborating  with  us,  and 
is  writing  most  of  the  commentary. 

In  1905-6  we  made  our  largest  find  of  literary  papyri,  consisting 
of  the  delHiB  of  three  libraries  of  classical  works.  The  principal  lite- 
rary papyri  in  Parte  v.-xv.  belong  to  the  first  two  of  these  finds,  and 
with  Part  xv.  the  publication  of  than,  apart  from  very  small  hag- 
ments,  will  be  nearing  completion.  We  hope,  in  1921,  to  unroll 
and  examine  the  third  of  these  large  finds  of  literary  texts.  Concerning 
its  precise  nature  and  importance  we  are  still  in  the  dark,  for  the  papyri 
were  found  at  a  considerable  depth,  slightly  damp,  and  not  readily 
decipherable ;  but  some  interesting  discoveries  may  be  ncpected. 
HxTe  are  also  many  literary  pieces  in  the  otho*  unopened  boxes  from 
Oxyriiynchus,  but  Part  xv.  probaUy  carries  us  more  than  half-way 
through  the  publication  of  the  total  finds  of  literary  texts  from  that  site. 
With  regard  to  non-Htaruy  papyri,  however,  we  are  not  yet  nearly 
half-way  throu^  the  publication,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1697  season's  finds,  hare  made  comparatively  tittle  progress  in  un- 
'rolUng  them,  so  that  the  Oxyrhynchus  series  is  likely  to  exceed  thirty 
volumes. 
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While  very  few  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  are  earlier  than  a.d. 
I ,  our  Gnds  of  papyri  in  the  Fayum  were  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  "Die  results  of  the  first  two  seasons,  which  were 
not  particuWly  successful,  were  issued  in  FayAm  Towns  and  their 
Papyri.  Hk  third  season,  when  we  were  excavating  at  Tebtnnis 
for  the  Univcraty  of  California,  was  much  the  most  productive.  Two 
parts  of  the  TeHwnis  Papyri,  containing  those  hom  crocodile- 
mummies  (chief  of  which  is  a  series  of  forty-»x  decrees  of  Ptc4emy 
Euergetes  11).  and  (he  town  ruins  respectively,  have  been  published. 
With  regard  to  Part  iiL,  containing  third  and  sectHid  <»itiiry  B.C.  papyri 
frcm  mununy-cartonnage,  die  Itxig  and  difficult  process  of  extricating 
the  indtvidual 'papyri  was  undertakoi  ^  tlie  most  part  l^  J.  G.  Snq^. 
and  the  dedphennent  begun  by  him  and  continued  by  E.  Lobel  was 
nearly  completed  by  mysdf  in  1916-17.  F^x>fessor  M.  Rostovtsctf, 
who  came  to  Oxford  in  1916,  has  devoted  much  time  to  wrttiog  a 
commentary  upcm  the  most  ui^mrtant  <A  the  500  texts  in  this  Part — 
a  long  letter  fnnn  the  dioecetes  or  Gnance-minister  at  Alexandria  to- 
wards the  end  (^  the  third  century  B.C.  to  a  newly  appointed  official 
in  charge  (^  the  revenues  of  the  Fajrfim,  giving  ^borate  directions 
concerning  his  multifarious  duties  and  affording  a  comprehen«ve  picture 
of  the  working  of  the  Ptolemaic  administration  of  Egypt  Part  iii, 
whidi  on  account  of  its  sze  will  be  divided  into  two  volumes,  may  be 
expected  to  appear  in  1 922-3. 

The  results  of  our  fourth  and  fifth  seasons*  excavations  in  the 
Fayum  have  hardly  been  examined.  They  consist  mainly  of  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  Greek  and  demotic  third  and  second  century  B.C.  papyrus- 
cartonnage,  and  a  collection  of  first  century  B.C.  papyri  (chiefly  demotic, 
but  with  some  Creek)  from  crocodile-mununies.  Besides  Oxyrhynchus 
and  the  Fayum,  we  excavated  at  Hib^,  nluated  between  the  two, 
where  we  found  mudi  early  Ptolemaic  cartonnage,  about  half  of  whidi 
has  not  yet  be«i  opMed.  Whai  we  gave  up  excavating  in  1907,  our 
work  was  continued  until  the  war  by  J.  de  M.  Johnson,  who  excavated 
various  Ptolemaic  cemeteries  between  dte  Fayum  and  Minia  with  rather 
bad  luck,  the  papyrus-cartonnage  having  been  mostly  spoiled  by  damp  ; 
but  in  the  town  ruins  of  Antinoopolis  he  found  in  1 9 1 4  a  long  papyrus 
containing  several  of  the  later  idylls  of  Theocritus,  which  he  is  engaged 
in  editing. 

The  best  collection  of  Ptolemaic  papyri  fr(Hn  cartonnage  which  has 
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yet  been  published  is  the  Petrie  papyri,  now  mostly  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J(^  Mahaffy,  and  nu>re  completdy  by 
J.  G.  Smyly.  These  were  discovered  in  1890  at  Gurofa  in  the  Fayum 
by  Pn^essor  Flinders  Petrie.  In  1893  I  excavated  there  fa-  a  oHiple 
oi  wedu,  and  found  a  few  m<H«  IhIs  of  cartoonage,  which  Smyly  has 
recently  tqpened.  He  is  now  about  to  publish  about  thirty  new  texts 
in  the  Cunningham  Memoirs  of  the  Ri^al  Irish  Academy.  They 
include  a  remarkable  fragment  of  an  Orphic  ritual  of  the  third  cmtuiy 
B.C,  and  by  a  curious  chance  a  fair  copy  of  the  important,  but  very 
difficult  juristic  papyrus,  P.  Pdrie,  iiL  23  (^). 

In  the  John  Rylands  Libraiy  at  Manchester  is  a  large  collection 
<A  papyri,  mostly  bought  by  Hunt  and  me  in  Egypt,  tk  which  two 
volumes,  comprising  literary  texts  and  documents  prior  to  A.D.  264, 
have  beai  pi^>lished  by  Hunt,  Johnson,  and  V.  Martin.  There  are 
numerous  papyri  of  the  Byzantine  period  which  remam  to  be  edited. 
Recently  the  Manchester  oJlection  has  been  increased  by  some 
papyri  acquired  in  Egypt  partly  by  Dr.  Rendd  Harris  in  1917. 
and  pardy  l^  me  in  1920.  In  the  fumer  group  are  a  fragment  of 
(apparently)  an  early  uncanonical  go^>el,  mentioning  St  Andrew, 
and  several  third  century  B.C.  papyri  belcnging  to  the  Zeno  find  (cf. 
p.  1 34),  while  the  latta"  group  includes  a  number  of  hterary  fragments. 
about  diirty  Ptolemaic  or  Augustan  papyri  from  the  Fayum,  and 
several  Latin  papyri.  Stnne  pieces  of  a  lost  histoical  work  dealing 
with  events  in  339  B.C.  from  a  papyrus  which  is  itsdf  of  the  third 
century  B.C  (Theopompus,  4>iXt7ririKa*),  are  of  considerable  interest, 
but  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  work  at  Aese  newest  texts. 

Apart  hom  London,  Oxford,  Manchester,  and  Dublin,  most  of 
the  papyri  in  British  public  Hlxraries  or  museums  omaist  of  published 
specimens  from  our  excavations.  A  small  collection  nk  voy  fragment- 
ary t^ts  at  Aberdeen  is  being  edited  by  J.  G.  Tait  There  are  but 
few  papyri  in  [nivate  ownership  in  this  country.  A  collection  of  about 
200  papyri,  purchased  by  us  in  Egypt  fcH*  the  late  Lord  Amherst  of 
Hackney,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  contains 
the  unique  Greek  ori^nal  of  part  of  an  interesting  Jewish  apocryphal 
wcffk,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  was  subsequently  acquired  for 
America  I^  Mr.  PierpcHOt  Morgan.  A  unall  group  of  tweoty-one 
papyri  recendy  acquired  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren,  among  ^^lich  is  a 
gnoftic  magical  text  of  some  interest,  wiU  shortty  be  published  by  us. 
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Next  in  anportance  to  the  British  collections  of  papjrri  come  die 
Carman,  \^uch  were  obtained  mainly  by  purchase,  partly  t^  excava- 
tions  at  ElefJuintine,  which  produced  the  earUest  dated  Greek  papyrus, 
a  marriage  ccmtract  of  3 1 1  B.C.,  at  Bunris  in  the  Heradec^lite  nome, 
yfherc  many  valuaUe  docummts  <^  the  Augustan  iige,  which  had  been 
wnttoi  at  Alexandria,  were  diacovered  in  mummy-cartonnage,  and  at 
Hennopolis.  The  princqiat  colIecticHi  is  at  Berlin,  \^ere  die  au- 
thorities of  the  Museum  have  issued  the  Persae  of  Timotheus,  a  cele- 
brated fourth  century  B.C.  lyric  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Salamis,  of  wtudi 
an  incompl^  copy  was  found  buried  m  a  tomb,  and  ax  parts  of  the 
Berliner  Klassikeriexte,  including  three  very  long  and  w^  pre- 
served  literary  papyri  two  tA  the  nature  of  commentaries,  the  third  an 
ethical  treatise  by  Hierodea,  a  Stoic  contemporary  tk  Epictetus.  The 
first  three  volumes  of  the  Berliner  Grieckische  Urkunden  ctuistitute 
the  chief  publication  of  Fayum  papyri  of  the  Roman  period,  while  the 
fetDth  volume  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  Alexandrian  papyri  hxMn  Busiris. 
In  1919  the  Berlin  Museum  began  the  publication  of  Vol.  V  with  a  most 
imputant  Fay&m  papyrus  written  about  A.D.  1 30,  which  contains  in 
abstract  the  official  rules  {GnOTttoti)  laid  down  by  Augustus,  and  mocU- 
fied  in  later  reigns,  for  guiding  one  of  the  leading  officials,  the  Idios 
Logos,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  In  over  100  regulations  pre- 
served almost  entire  the  principal  subjects  dealt  with  are  wills  and  in- 
heritances, with  especial  reference  to  the  claims  <Ji  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
marriage,  registration,  and  the  position  of  priests.  For  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration of  Egypt,  and,  above  all,  for  the  rdation  to  each  other  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  population,  Roman  and  Alexandrian  dtizens, 
Gredts,  Egyptians,  freedmen,  and  slaves,  this  document  is  of  primary 
impcMtance.  The  text  and  translation  alone  (by  W.  Schubart)  have 
so  far  been  issued  ;  but  historical  and  juristic  omun^itaries  by  Schubart 
and  A.  Siclnl  are  in  preparation. 

There  is  also  at  Berlin  a  minor  collection  of  papyri  and  ostraca 
edited  in  1 9 1 5  by  P.  M.  Meyer,  and  there  are  important  partly-ectted 
collections  at  Leipzig  (largely  fourth  century  papyri  ;  ed.  L.  Mittds)  ; 
Giessen  (edd.  E.  Koroemana  and  P.  M.  Meyer),  where  is  a  copy  of 
the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Empa'or  Gvacalla  in  215  conferring 
Roman  dtizenship  upon  the  provincials ;  Heidelberg  (edd.  A.  Deisunann 
and  G.  A  Gerhard),  which  has  a  long  papyrus  of  the  Minor  Prtq^tets 
in  the  Septuagint ;  Halle  (ed.  Graeca  Halenas),  which  possesses  one 
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of  die  most  imprnlant  early  Ptolemaic  papyri,  containing  extracts  from 
dw  laws  of  Alexandria ;  Hambw^  (ed.  P.  M.  Meyer)  ;  Munich 
(edd.  U,  Wilckra  and  A.  Heisenberg  and  L.  Weoger)  ;  Strassburg 
(edd.  F.  Prdsi^e,  who  is  now  oigaged  with  Part  u.)  ;  Frdburg,  and 
Bremen.  According  to  a  recent  official  estimate'  about  half  the 
total  of  Greek  papyri  in  Germany  has  yet  to  be  published  ;  but  from 
an  article  hf  V.  von  WUamowitz-MSlendorff  {Sitstmgsber.  der 
Preuss.  Akad.,  1918),  publishing  a  number  of  literary  fragments, 
including  one  of  Tyrbeus,  it  appears  that  not  much  more  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  way  tk  new  classical  t^ts. 

The  Austrian  collection  at  Vienna  was  the  first  very  large  collection 
<^  papyri  to  be  made  in  Europe  ;  but  unfortunately  the  Archduke 
Rainer,  who  obtained  it,  made  no  adequate  provision  for  its  publication, 
and  the  editing  of  the  Greek  texts  has  been  confined  to  a  single 
scholar,  C.  Wessely,  who,  in  sptte  of  great  industry,  has  hardly  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  both  Greek  aud  Coptic  material.  One 
volume  of  a  Corpus,  containing  chidly  contracts  of  the  Roman  poiod, 
appeared  m  1893  ;  since  then  only  catain  classes  of  the  Greek 
papyri,  those  dealing  with  municipal  affairs  at  Hermopolis  and 
k^x>graphy  and  Byzantine  tax-receipts,  have  been  published  in  full. 
The  Austrian  collection  is  poor  in  Ktn'ary  texts,  except  Biblical 
fragmoits,  and  has  no  Ptolemaic  papyri.  A  quantity  ck  Ptolemaic 
papyrus-cartonnage,  discovered  in  1 908  at  Gamhiid  (in  the  Heracleo- 
poKte  oome)  by  a  young  Polish  archaeologist,  T.  &nolenski,  who  died 
ihcM^  afterwards,  wrat  to  Budapest,  but  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

In  France  the  Louvre  has  not  in  recent  years  taken  part  in  the 
competition  for  Greek  papyri,  though  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  containing  the  oration  of  Hyperides  Against  Athenogenes  was 
ptdibshed  l^  EL  Revillout  in  1692.  A  volume,  consisting  chidly 
of  late  Ptolemaic  contracts  from  Acoris,  which  were  obtained  by 
T.  Reinach,  was  issued  by  him  in  1903.  The  headquarters  of  French 
papyrology  has  hitherto  been  at  Lille,  whore  is  a  large  collection  of 
early  Ptolemaic  papyri  fi-om  the  Fayum,  discovered  in  1900-3  by 
P.  Jouguet,  who  has  been  assisted  by  J.  Lesquier  and  P.  CoUart  in  the 
puUicalion  tk  them.  This  collection,  which  has  fortunately  not  been 
injured  by  die  war,  is  likely  to  be  removed  soon  to  Paris,  Jouguet 

'  W.  Schubart,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Papyruskunde. 
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having  been  transferred  to  the  SorbtHUK:  Another  volume  of  the 
publicatkm  is  in  progress. 

Italy,  which  has  the  credit  of  having  started  Graeco-Eigyptiao 
papyrology  with  Amadeo  Peyrui,  and  has  in  G.  Liunbroso  the  doyen 
of  papyrcJogists,  who,  fifty  years  after  die  issue  of  his  wdl-known 
Recherches  sur  I iconomie  politique  de  tEgypte  sous  les  Lagides, 
is  engaged  in  a  oHnfMvheoHVe  dicticMiaiy  of  everything  bearing  upon 
ancient  Alexandria,  continues  to  show  an  active  interest  in  the  subject 
At  Naples  the  difficult  process  of  unrolling  and  deciphering  the  burnt 
papyri  from  Herculaneum  has  been  resumed  with  much  success.  At 
FlcMtnce  the  two  leading  Italian  Helloiists,  D.  Ounparetti  and 
G.  Vitelli,  have  obtained  and  edited  a  large  collection  of  documents, 
including  a  group  of  about  250  papyri  oMiceming  a  certain  Henxiimis. 
manager  c^  a  targe  estate  in  the  Fayum  in  the  middle  <A  the  third 
century.  A  society  called  the  Societd  Italiana  per  la  ricerta  dei 
papiri  was  formed  in  1909,  which,  partly  from  excavatioDS  at 
Ozyrhynchus  and  Henm^wlis,  partly  by  purchases,  is  issuing  under 
the  dir«cti<m  of  Vitelli  a  series  of  which  the  sixth  v<Junie  is  in  the 
press.  Parts  L-iii  contain  many  literary  fragments,  while  Parts  iv. 
and  V.  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  Florentine  section  of  a  large  find 
of  third  century  B.C.  papyri  made  about  1912  by  natives  in  a  Fayum 
village  (Philaddphia).  These  all  concern  a  certain  Zoio,  a  sub- 
<Hxlinate  of  the  chief  finance  minister,  and,  unlike  papyri  obtained 
from  mummy-cartonnage,  are  mostly  in  good  condition.  Many  of 
them  are  official  letters,  and  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Ptolemaic  administration  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  m 
Egypt.  At  Milan  there  has  been  founded  recendy  a  school  of  pa{^- 
ology,  directed  l^  A.  Calderini,  which  has  issued  three  volumes  of 
Studi  (I9I7-20)  but  has  not  yet  had  much  opportunity  of  editing 
new  texts.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  both  the  Florentine  and  the 
Milanese  schools  is  the  considerable  share  in  editing  and  commenting 
upon  the  papyri  which  has  been  taken  by  ladiesL  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  excell«it  example  set  hf  Medea  Norsa  and  Teresa  Lodi 
will  be  followed  by  some  of  the  ladies  in  this  country. 

Switzerland  has  one  good  collection  of  papyri  at  Geneva,  of  which 
a  volume  of  documents  and  sevo^  valuable  literary  h^gments  have  been 
edited  by  J.  Nicole.  His-  place  has  now  been  taken  by  V.  Martin, 
who  is  preparing  another  volume.     A  small  collection  at  Bale,  edited 
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by  E.  Rabel  in  1917,  is  unimportant  Holland  has  only  a  few 
Ptolemaic  and  magical  papyri  whidi  were  edited  long  ago.  Tliere 
are  very  few  papyri  in  B^um  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but 
more  in  Russia,  which  are  largely  Pt<demaic  and  nearly  all  ineditecL 

America  possesses  a  small  coUectbn  of  papyri  at  Chicago,  edited 
by  £.  J.  Goodspeed,  and  at  Detrmt  a  number  of  Biblkal  MSS.  on 
vellum,  which  were  found  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1906,  the  most  im- 
portant being  an  early  MS.  of  the  Gospds,  i«4uch  has  a  curious 
inlerpolati(»i  near  the  end  <A  St  Mark's  Gospel.  Sh<Htly  before 
the  war  Mr.  PierpcHnt  Morgan  obtained  a  collection  of  over  100 
Coptic  MSS.,  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastic 
library  at  Hamuli  in  the  Fayum.  Tbese  are  temporarily  at  die 
Vatican,  bong  repaired  under  the  directicMi  of  Fere  Hyventat,  who 
will  edit  them.  A  few  accesnons  to  this  find  were  brought  to 
Rome  in  1920  by  FrofesKN-  F.  W.  Kekey,  of  Michigan  University, 
besides  a  complete  and  early  papyrus  codoi  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Professor  Kelsey,  while  in  Egypt  last  winter,  also  obtained  a 
collection  of  about  400  wdl-preserved  documents  from  the  Fayiim 
and  Oxyrhynchus,  together  with  a  long  treatise  concerning  omens 
(second  century)  and  several  hundred  lines  of  a  Homeric  papyrus 
{Jliad,  xviiL).  These  texts  have  been  divided  between  the  Univerntiea 
of  Michigan  (which  obtains  the  larger  part)  and  Wisconsin. 

Lastly,  while  the  Alexandrian  Museum  possesses  few  papyri  <A 
importance,  at  the  Cairo  Museum  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  papyri,  conusting  of  (I)  two  of  the  diief  literary  finds,  five 
plays  of  Menander  and  part  of  the  Gospd  of  Peter,  an  early  rival  of 
the  canonical  gospds,  (2)  the  Oxyrhynchus  docummb  mentioned  on 
p.  149,  (3)  a  large  and  particularly  important  group  of  Byzantine 
documents  from  Aphrodito  in  Upper  Egypt,  edited  by  J,  Maspero, 
whose  death  in  the  war  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  papyrology,  (4) 
some  miscellaneous  texts,  mostly  published  by  various  scholars,  (3) 
the  largest' section  of  the  Zeno  find  (cf.  p.  154),  now  bang  edited 
by  C.  C.  Edgar  in  the  Annates  du  service  des  antiquUes.  An 
accession  to  the  last-named  section,  including  a  papyrus  of  special 
impcNTtance  for  ^e  Macedonian  Calendar,  was  made  through  my 
agency  in  1920. 

To  sum  up,  about  uxty  volumes  of  papyri  or  ostraca,  with  nearly 
10,000  texts,   have  been  published,  representing  probably  less  than 
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half  of  the  whole  material  which  has  been  recovered.  The  minor 
ptiUicatitHis  of  non-literary  texts  have  been  usefully  collected  in 
F.  Preisiglce's  Sammelbitck  Griechiscker  Urkunden  aus  Aegypten. 
A  clarification  of  all  Greek  and  Latin  papyri  and  ostraca  puUished 
up  to  1 920,  arranged  according  to  subject,  date,  and  provenance,  has 
been  compiled  by  me,  and  may  appear  in  1 92 1 . 

With  regard  to  the  palaeography  of  Gre^  papyri,  Sa  Frederic 
Kenyon  in  1 900  published  a  book  which  is  still  die  standard  authority, 
ahbough  for  the  dating  of  unaals  much  new  evidence  is  now  available, 
and  cursive  writing  is  treated  rather  briefly.  Si  Edward  Maunde 
Tbnnpson  has  valuable  chapters  dealing  with  papyri  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Greek  and  Roman  Paleography  (1912),  but  has  not 
space  for  many  details.  The  subject  will,  1  hope,  snne  day  be  treated 
fully  by  HunL  1  have  begun  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  geography 
of  Graeco-R<xnan  Elgypt,  f(H-  which  the  papyri  provide  an  immense 
mass  of  evidence  ;  but  thb  will  take  scHne  years  to  finish.  While  the 
new  malarial  has  been  so  largely  provided  by  Elnglishmen,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  it  through  the  compositicHi  of  books  showing  the  bearing  of 
4iapyri  upon  the  various  branches  of  history,  law,  and  philology  has 
hitherto  been  left  almost  entirely  to  foreign  scholars,  prindpally  German 
or  French.  The  best  introduction  to  papyrology,  paying  especial 
attention  to  literary  papyri,  is  W.  Schubart's  EinfUkrung  in  die 
Papyruskunde,  which  appeared  in  1918  and  is  very  accurate  and 
clearly  arranged.  Ss  John  Mahaffy's  Etnpire  of  the  Ptolemies 
(1897)  is  not  very  systematic,  and  Bouche  Ledercq's  Histoire  des 
Lagides,  completed  in  1907,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  are 
mainly  devoted  to  dynastic  and  foreign  history,  the  last  two  to  the 
intCTnal  condition  of  the  country,  is  the  best  general  history  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  But  for  the  administration  of  Ptolemaic  Egypt 
the  principal  authority  is  U.  Wilcken's  Grundziige  der  Papyrus- 
kunde,  accompanied  by  300  selected  texte,  and  covering  the  whole 
period  from  Alexander  to  the  eighth  century.  Tliis  work  of  the 
leading  German  papyrologist,  issued  in  1912,  has  laid  a  firm  historical 
foundation  ifx  future  researches  connected  with  Graeco-R<»nan  Egypt. 
A  brilliant  sketch  of  the  Ptolemaic  regime  in  the  light  of  die  most 
recent  discoveries  is  given  1^  M.  Rostovtseff  in  Journ.  of  Egypt. 
Arch.  (1920),  pp.  161-178.  Of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods 
in    Egypt   there   is  no  satisfactcny  gmeral   account     J.  G.  Milne's 
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History  of  Egypt  under  Roman  Ruk  (1899)  is  rather  slight  and 
oul  of  date.  The  leading  authority  is  again  Wilckoi'a  GrundzUge, 
which  gives  the  main  outlines.  For  the  Byzantine  period  there  is. 
besides  Wilcken's  bo(^  a  good  account  of  the  administration  by 
M.  Gelzer,  and  an  excdlent  sketch  of  the  same  subject  by  H.  I.  Bell 
in  Journ.  of  Egypt.  Arch.  (1918).  There  is  a  great  openmg  iac 
books  deaUi^  wkh  the  five  main  subdivisions  fA  the  period  frcnn 
Augustus  to  Heraclius.  There  is  (I)  the  period  from  Augustus  to 
Nero,  widt  the  transition  fran  the  Ptolemaic  system  taken  over  by 
the  conquercxs  to  the  dev^oped  RcMnan  syston.  It  would  be  esped- 
ally  interesting  to  examine  in  detail  how  iai  the  Rranans  altered  die 
Ptolonaic  regime,  how  far  they  were  themsdves  infiu«)ced  by  it,  nnce 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  widi  its  hi^ly-organised  and  centralised  ad- 
ministration CMndded  with  the  establishment  of  the  prindpate.  (2) 
There  is  the  period  frmn  Ve^sian  to  Sevoiu,  with  the  Empire  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  (3)  A  new  epodi  be^ns  with  the  reforms 
of  Sevenis,  who  introduced  the  Gre^  system  of  the  city-state  into 
Alexandria  and  the  principal  towns,  and  with  the  bestowal  of  Rcnnan 
atizenJiip  by  Caracalla  upon  the  provincials.  (4)  There  is  the  end 
of  the  third  cottury  and  the  fourth,  with  the  reorganisation  tA  Egypt 
under  E)iocletian  and  dnstantine,  and  the  general  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity leac^g  up  to  (3)  Egypt  frcHn  die  fifth  to  the  seventh 
centuries  as  a  Byzantine  province,  with  a  quite  new  ouUook,  system 
of  govemmoit,  and  culture,  having  by  this  time  lost  many  of  its 
peculiarities  and  becoming  assimilated  to  the  other  parts  <^  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Here  the  gap  is  likely  to  be  sotHi  filled  by  the  puUicaticn 
of  a  posthumous  w<x-k  by  J.  Ma^)ero  on  Byzantine  Egypt  which  is 
being  eifited  by  Mr.  Fortescue. 

On  the  eoMKMnic  side  there  are  two  voy  good  books,  M. 
Rostovtseff's  Gesckiehte  des  rihniscken  Kolonates  (1910),  i^ich 
deals  largely  widi  Gneco-RcMnan  Egypt,  and  Vc4.  i  of  U.  Wilcken's 
Grieckische  Ostraka  (1900),  which  is  primarily  concerned  with 
taxatimi,  and  remains  the  cluef  authority  on  that  subject  H.  Ma^)ero's 
Les  finances  de  r£gypte  sous  les  Lagides  (1900)  and  A.  Steiner's 
Der  Fiskus  der  Ptoiemder  (1902)  are  unsati^actory.  and  most 
4)uestions  concerning  finance  and  taxation  in  Graeco- Roman  Egypt, 
iot  u^iich  there  is  now  a  vast  quantity  of  new  evident^  avulaUe,  socm 
to  be  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  Bodleian  ostraca  (cf.  p.  144), 
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ui^ently  require  to  be  rdumdled.  In  Leipzig  before  the  war  statistics 
of  prices  found  in  the  papyri  vtcre  being  collected,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  valuaUe  piece  of  woric  may  be  somi  oHnpleted. 

To  the  French  are  due  the  principal  vtorla  on  militaiy  affairs  in 
Grttco-Rcman  Egypt  The  Ptolemaic  army  in  Egyirt  (1910),  and 
now  the  Roman  (1919),  are  the  sutqects  of  elaborate  and  most 
accurate  books  by  J.  Lesquier,  while  the  Bsrzantine  army  has  been 
wdl  treated  by  J.  Maspero  (1912).  A  Frenchman  has  also  produced 
the  chief  work  on  municipal  organisation,  P.  Jouguet's  La  vie  muni- 
cipale  dans  t^gypte  romaine  (1909),  which,  though  somewhat 
lacking  in  clearness,  is  very  useful  Both  this  and  a  recent  German 
work,  F.  Oertel's  Die  LUurgieitn  hellenistischen.  jEgypten  (1919, 
but  composed  b^ore  1914),  which  partly  coven  the  same  ground, 
have  been  supplemented  by  two  publications  which  appeared  during 
the  war,  P.  Rylands,  ii,  and  P.  Oxyrhynchus,  xiL,  containing  im- 
portant minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  officials  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century  and  of  a  local  soiate  in  the  third. 

There  are  siHne  good  studies  of  particular  offidals,  especially  by 
G.  Plamnann,  the  ablest  of  the  younger  Gennan  papyrolojpsts,  who 
was  killed  in  the  last  days  of  the  war,  on  the  Idios  Logos,  and  that 
by  V.  Martin  on  the  E^Mstrategi,  die  chief  adrnmistrators  of  the  three 
nuuD  subdivinons  kA  I^oman  Egypt,  who,  as  is  shown  by  a  T^jtunis- 
papyrus,  were  of  F^olemaic  origin.  But  there  is  great  need  of  amilar 
studies  dealing,  e.g.,  with  the  dioecetes,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Ptdemaic  finance  administration  but  tk  less  oHisequence  in  Rtxnan 
times,  with  the  praefect,  «dio  was  die  head  of  the  whole  [»t>vince  in 
Reman  times,  and  with  the  strategus,  who  undo:  both  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Rnnaos  was  die  chi^  local  official. 

The  system  of  credit  and  banking  was  highly  devdc^)ed  in  Greeco- 
Roman  Egypt,  which  was  omspicuously  modem  in  diis  respect.  A 
c(«aprehenave  treatise  en  this  subject.  Das  Girowesen  im  griechisehen 
yEgypten  (1910),  has  been  onnposed  1^  F.  Preisigke,  but  is  not 
very  satisfactmy,  and  some  radier  fundamental  questions  are  still  in- 
di^Hite.  Agriculture,  for  which  the  extant  evidence  is  particularly 
comprdiensive,  and  the  various  industries,  also  require  a  series  of  special 
studies. 

With  regard  to  relifpon,  the  organization  of  the  Greeco- Egyptian 
prieadiood  was  dealt  with  in  detail  by  W.  Otto  in  1902-5,  but  much 
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new  infmnation  ia  now  available,  especially  lircHn  the  Gnotrwn  of  the 
IcBos  Logos  (cf.  p.  1 32).  Pagan  bdiels,  especially  die  cults  of  Sara[»S' 
and  Isis  and  Hat  curious  mixture  of  Greek,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  rdigions  illustrated  by  the  magical  papyri,  have  not  yet 
been  adequately  handled.  A  corpus  of  the  magical  papyri  was  pro- 
jected in  Germany  by  K.  Preisendanz  before  the  war,  and  a  Czech 
sclioUr,  Dr.  Hopfner,  is  engaged  upon  Uie  difficult  task  of  duddating 
them.  The  interesting  litany  <A  Isis  publi^wd  in  P.  Oxyriiynchus,  xi. 
is  the  subject  of  a  forthcMning  wwk  by  a  young  Dutch  schi^.  On 
the  Christiatt  aide  the  chief  wwk  is  A.  Deissmann's  illuminating  Lichi 
vom  Osten  (2nd  ed.,  1910),  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
{Light from  the  Ancient  East), 

The  juristic  side  tA  papyrology,  which  is  ratho-  technical,  and  (^ 
vAa^  the  importance  and  intereri  have  hitherto  remained  unappreciated 
in  this  country,  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  discussed  here.  The  stand- 
aid  goieral  wn-k  on  it  is  L.  Mitteis's  Grundziige  (1912),  with  382 
sdected  texts,  a  companion  to  Wilcken's  work  meotioDed  on  p.  1 56, 
but  much  more  abstruse.  A  new  sdection  <^  ninety-diree  <^  the  chief 
juristic  texts,  with  a  cc«nmentary,  has  just  been  issued  by  P.  M.  Meyer 
(1920).  There  are  many  books  or  monographs  on  particular  pcHUb 
by  L.  Mitteis,  O.  Gradenwitz,  L.  Wengo-.  P.  M.  Meyo*,  J.  Partscii, 
and  other  German  or  Austrian  jurists,  and  some  by  Italian  and  French, 
but  almost  the  only  Engli^  jurist  who  has  di^layed  any  interest  in  the- 
subject  is  the  new  Pn^essor  (A  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  F.  de  Zulueta, 
who  has  puUished  a  us^  essay  on  Patronage  in  the  Later  Empire, 
To  turn  hx«i  History  and  Law  to  Philology,  a  good  grammar  of 
the  Ptolemaic  papyri  by  A.  Mayser  was  issued  in  1906,  and  me  <A 
the  Herculaneum  papyri  by  W.  Criinert  in  1 903.  On  the  fertile 
subject  fi.  the  ration  of  payyri  to  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament, 
besides  the  standud  works  of  A.  Dcissmann,  Bibelstudien  (1902  : 
translated  as  Bible  Studies)  and  LicAt  vom  Osten  {d.  p.  1 59),  good 
work  is  being  duie  by  British  scholars,  eq)ecially  the  Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  begun  by  J.  H.  Moulttm,  who  k^  a  victim  to 
Gennan  submarine  warfare,  and  now  being  continued  by  W.  Howard, 
and  the  Voeabttlary  of  the  Greek  Testament  lUustraied from  the 
Papyri,  begun  by  Moulton  and  G.  Milligao  and  continued  hf  the 
latter  scholar  alone,  vdiich  has  reached  nearly  halfway  throu^  the 
alphabet     In  the  (orthcoming  revised  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's 
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LexicoD,  which  Is  under  the  cHrectbn  (^  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Ptoloiiaic 
papyri  are  beuig  looked  after  hiy  E.  Lobel  and  P.  Jouguet  with  his 
pupila,  Roman  papyri  by  V.  Martin,  Byzantine  by  H.  I.  BdL  The 
corresponding  German  lexicon  of  Passow  was  being  re-echted  by  a 
papyrologiat,  W.  Cronert,  but  in  1914  had  only  readied  av,  and  the 
editor,  who  was  taken  prisoner  early  in  the  war,  has  not  yet  recovered 
alt  his  materials.  F.  Pretsigke  in  1915  issued  a  vocabulary  of  techni' 
cat  terms  in  papyri  concerning  the  administration,  vAach  is  useful  so  far 
AS  it  goes.  The  same  indefatigable  researcher  has  also  planned  dic- 
tionaries, not  only  <^  personal  names,  of  which  thoe  is  a  great  variety, 
tut  of  all  Greek  papyri  In  the  meantime  Heft  dl  of  his  Berickii- 
gungen,  a  collection  of  all  the  aHTeclionB  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  original  editions  of  papyri,  is  about  to  be  issued. 

The  chief  periodical  relating  to  papyri,  the  Arckiv/ur  Papyrus- 
/orsckung,  edited  by  U.  Wilcken,  has  just  resumed  p^lication, 
while  the  Froich  have  revived  Ae  Revue  Egyptobgique,  i^uch, 
unda  die  editcffship  of  A.  Moret  and  P.  Jouguet,  is  now  pardy  devoted 
lo  p^yrology  ;  the  Itahans  have  started  a  similar  periodical,  yEgyptus, 
edited  by  A.  Caldeiini ;  and  c^  C.  Wessely's  Sludien  sur  Paiteo- 
graphie  und  Papyruskunde,  Heft  xix.  has  recently  appeared.  The 
lack  of  an  Engii^  papyrological  journal  is  more  conqncuous  than  ever. 

Having  endeavoured  to  sketch  what  papyrolofpsts  in  ditferent 
-countries  have  achieved  during  the  last  generation  and  are  now  doing, 
1  oHiclude  with  s<»ne  practical  remarks  about  the  future  of  papyrolcfgy 
in  this  country.  Fortune  has  been  kind  to  Britiah  workers  in  this  field, 
who  have  vaaatA  the  best  part  of  the  material  in  respect  of  both  quantity 
and  quality ;  but  the  small  band  of  British  papyrologists  has  been 
thinned  recently  by  the  death  of  Sx  John  Mahaffy  in  the  fulbess  of 
years,  the  absorption  of  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  in  his  duties  as  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  &itish  Museum,  and  the  loss  of  J.  de  M.  Johnson, 
who  has  jdned  the  staff  of  the  CUurendcHi  Press  and  has  little  time  for 
papyrology.  The  primary  business  of  Hunt  and  n^Wf  is,  of  course, 
the  publication  of  the  man  of  papyri  at  Oxford,  which  has  been  called 
"  the  Mecca  of  papyrologists  ".  We  should,  of  course,  be  ^ad  of  the 
assblance  of  younger  researchers  to  help  us  and  some  day  to  succeed 
us.  In  particular  tt  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  we  could  get  the 
whole  <rf  the  unexamined  pOTticm  of  our  collection  unrolled  a*  extricated 
from  cartonnage,  and  find  out  what  is  there,  thus  rendering  it  all  avail- 
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aUe  for  study  and  for  publicatioD  in  more  definite  groups  of  cognate 
papyri  than  is  possible  at  presenL  It  is  very  unsatisfact(»y  that  we  are 
still  quite  ignwant  of  the  nature  of  so  many  of  our  unpidilished  finds, 
especially  those  oi  the  Ptolemaic  poiod,  and  the  larger  documents  of 
the  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  periods  from  Oxyrhynchus.  Under 
present  conditions  we  can  only  deal  with  comparatively  small  sections 
at  a  time,  and  these  not  necessarily  the  most  impcHtant 

Secondly,  the  contrast  between  the  predominance  of  this  country 
in  the  discovoy  and  editing  of  papyrus  texts,  and  the  small  part  taken 
by  it  in  the  utiUzation  of  the  mateiial  for  historical  and  juristic  purposes 
is  hardly  creditable.  In  the  list  of  the  chief  editions  of  papyri  at  the 
end  of  Schubart's  EinfUhrung  (cf.  p.  1 56),  there  are  fifteen  British 
entries,  indudmg  the  two  largest  series,  compared  to  forty-five  of  all 
other  nationalities  ;  but  in  Schubart's  list  of  books  dealing  with  papyri 
only  two  out  of  fifty  entries  are  British.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lack 
<^  enterprise,  for  which  edit<H-s  occuixed  with  new  texts  can  hfudly  be 
Uamed,  will  not  continue  much  longv.  Papyrology,  a  crei^n  of  the 
last  (<xty  years,  has  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  high  state  of  organi- 
zation akeady  attained  by  Roman  epigraphy,  and  is  well  systematized. 
There  are  plaity  of  UUiographies ;  editions  <^  texts  are  elaborately 
indexed,  and,  in  most  cases,  provided  with  notes  and  translations,  while 
there  are  excellent  introductions  to  the  subject  and  selections.  Several 
of  the  m(H%  impwtant  topics  whi<^  require  discussion  ex-  furtha"  inquiries 
have  been  indicated  ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  opening  for  less  amUtious 
studies,  e.g.  combining  the  information  derived  from  groups  of  papyri 
concerning  particular  pa«>ns,  locaUties,  or  items.  The  lead  which  has 
been  given  \t^  Oxf(»d  and  Dublin  ought  to  be  followed  by  other  Uni- 
venities. 

Lasdy,  there  is  the  question  of  further  search  for  papyri  in  Egypt 
My  visit  last  winter  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  time  is 
mwe  propitious  for  buymg  papyri  found  by  native  diggers  for  nitrous 
earth  than  for  digging  at  one's  own  eiq)ense.  America,  owing  to  the 
favourable  exchange,  seems  to  be  the  only  country  which  is  just  now  in 
a  porition  to  face  the  heavy  outlay  for  excavations  in  search  of  papyri 
in  a  town  site.  The  Egypt  ElxplcHntion  Society  is  fully  occupied  for 
the  coming  winto:  with  its  excavations  at  El  Amama,  which  are  about 
to  commence,  and  promise  results  of  exceptional  interest  for  Egyptolo- 
gists.      But  that  Sodety  has  by  no  means  abandoned  die  idea  of 
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reauining  excavations  on  a  Gneco-Rooian  ske,  and,  if  a  successor  to  lu 
and  Johnson  is  falhcoming  in  the  near  hiture,  1  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
him  in  starting  work  in  Egypt  The  next  few  years  will  probably  see 
Uie  disappearance  of  the  rapidly  dwindling  niblxsh-oiounds  or  house- 
ruins  at  the  various  town-sites  in  middle  Egypt  which  have  yidded 
papyri  ;  but  it  will  be  some  lime  b^ore  the  chances  of  (^>taining 
papynis-cartonnage  are  diminished  up  to  the  point  of  excluding  the  need 
of  further  research  in  Ptolemaic  tcmbs,  and  tomba  of  any  date  within 
the  Gneco-Roman  poiod  will  continue  to  present  the  poss^ty  oi 
discovering  ccanplete  literary  r<Jls,  either  classical  ot  theolo^caL 
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CELSUS  AND  ARISTIDES. 

By  J.  RENDEL  HARRIS.  M.A.,  Utt.D..  D.Theol.,  etc..  Hon. 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

THE  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  the  "  Apology  of  Aristides" 
am<Hig  the  Ozyriijmcus  Papyri  ia  a  fact  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  Patristic  literature.  It  is  the  frst  bona  fide  piece 
of  Greek  evitlence  for  the  text  of  this  famous  Christian  doanii«it  It 
will  be  remraJiered  that  the  "  ^>ology"  is  known  to  us,  apart  frtan  the 
[M-esarvation  of  a  single  fragment  in  Armenian,  by  two  [JientMnenal 
discoveiies  ;  first,  that  of  the  Syriac  text  by  myself  in  die  Mcoiastery 
kA  Ml  Sinai  in  1889 ;  second.  Dr.  Armitage  Rolnnson's  discovoy 
that  the  lost  Greek  text  had  been  incOTporated,  with  sotoe  modifica' 
ti<Hu,  in  the  famous  Christian  nMnance  known  as  the  "  History  of 
Barlaam  and  Joasaph,"  which  was  supposed  to  have  beoi  written  by 
Sl  John  of  Damascus  in  the  monastery  of  St  Sc^  near  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thus  two  great  ctmvents  united  to  give  us  hai^  die  missing 
"  Apology,"  one  finding  us  a  Syriac  translation,  the  other  a  Greek 
incorporation  or  adaptabon.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  discovery  of 
this  precious  fragment  &om  the  sands  of  Egypt  should  re-open  a 
number  of  questitws,  which  could  not  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the 
first  publication.  Of  these  the  principal  pomts  ^r  furtha  discussion 
and  ddbf^  are  two  in  number.  The  one  relates  to  the  question  of 
priority  and  preference,  where  the  Greek  and  Syriac  differ  ;  the  other 
to  a  non-textual  question,  but  one  of  no  less  importance,  the  enquiry 
whether  the  "  Apology  "  was  referred  to  by  Celsus  in  his  attack  on 
Christianity  in  the  second  century,  to  which  Origen  repUed  with  such 
skill  and  in  such  detail  in  die  following  century.  We  may,  with  ad- 
vantage, review  the  situation  from  these  two  points  of  view. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  question  vk  Celsus  and  Aristides.  and  so 
we  can  proceed  to  discuss  the  involved  question  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  texts. 
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The  CelsUB  and  Arislides  problem  arose  out  of  a  seiiea  of  observa- 
tions made  by  myself  as  to  the  coincidences  which  could  be  traced 
between  the  polemic  of  Celsus  and  the  statements  made  by  Aristides. 
The  parallels  wore  not  exhau^vely  treated,  but  were  sufficient  to 
show  a  connection  of  ideas  and  language  e^>resnng  those  ideas,  which 
would  atho:  prove  Celsus  dependent  on  Aiistides,  as  1  supposed,  or 
both  of  them  to  be  d^iendent  upcm  a  third  document.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  difficulty  arose,  for  it  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Armitage 
RoUnson  in  his  expontion  of  the  Greek  tot  which  be  had  bo  tnilliandy 
recovered,  that  the  coincidences  between  Celsus  and  Aristides  were 
due  to  a  common  employment  of  the  lost  "  Preadiing  of  Pet«r ". 
Accordingly,  he  collected  from  the  ^agments  of  the  Preaching  a  series 
of  agreements  on  five  {Mrindpal  points  pius  six  supplementary  possi- 
bilities <A  dependence,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  Preaching  called  the  Daty  TravTOKparatp. 

(2)  Hiat  it  stated  th^  "  God  created  the  heaven  and  earth  and 
all  that  is  therein." 

(3)  That  all  things  were  made  "  for  the  sake  of  man  "  and  placed 
in  subjection  to  him. 

(4)  Tliat  it  contained  a  reference  to  the  folly  of  guarding  the  Ddty, 
as  in  the  case  of  carefully  watdied  statues  of  gold,  silver,  etc 

(5)  That  it  maintained  that  God  has  no  need  of  sacrifices. 

To  these  five  points  he  added  more  hesitatingly  the  following  six  : — 

(6)  That  God  mu^  give  the  power  to  speak  righdy  of  Himself. 

(7)  That  it  contained  a  reference  to  the  supo^titionB  of  the  Jews 
with  regard  to  drcumcision  and  clean  and  unclean  meats. 

(8)  That  Christians  maintain  and  sustain  the  world. 

(9)  That  they  have  God's  c<»nmandments  fixed  in  their  hearts. 

(10)  It  also  had  a  reasoned  condenmation  of  the  wor^ip  of  the 
elements,  such  as  fire  and  water, 

(11)  And  a  statement  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  hy  bene- 
volence. 

From  these  parallels  it  was  concluded  that  "most  of  the  co- 
incidences (betweoi  Celsus  and  Aristides)  which  had  been  pointed 
out  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  not 
our  '  Apology,'  but  the  '  Preaching  of  Peter,'  which,  like  '  Jason 
and  Pa^Hscus,'  and  otho-  apocryphal  writings,  supplied  the  materials 
of  hs  attack." 
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As  we  shall  examine  the  question  presently,  de  novo  and  ab  intito, 
we  do  not  at  this  point  discuss  the  parallels  in  detail  Dr.  Rolnaaon 
was  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  result ;  for,  at  the  risk  ttf 
rep^tioD,  he  made  a  fresh  collection  tA  the  supposed  loans  ffrcm 
Aristides  in  the  pages  of  Celsus,  enumerating  eight  passages  which 
contained  strildng  ccHQcidences  of  thought  or  language.  He  then 
made  an  observation  (the  value  of  which  he  did  not  sufficiently  estimate) 
that  Celsus  was,  sometimes,  as  it  would  seem,  retwting  upon  Christiana 
language  which  had  been  onployed  by  themselves  (the  tu  quoque 
argument)  as,  for  instance,  whcm  he  says  that  Jesus  in  His  Passion, 
had  no  help  from  His  Father,  uot  was  enabled  to  help  Himself, 
This  would  be  a  very  natural  reply  to  the  language  of  Aristides  about 
the  gods  ■vhta  could  not  help  others  nor  help  themselves,  and  it  would 
be  decisive  as  to  the  dependence  of  Celsus  or  Aristides,  or  ^almost 
dednve.  We  will  examine  the  point  m«e  closely  presently.  Dr. 
Robinson  seons  to  have  been  so  much  impressed  with  these  suggested 
Cdaan  rettnts  Aat  he  finally  concluded  that  it  "  is  not  ea^  to  say 
whether  it  was  the  '  Preaching  of  Peter 'ex- the 'Apology  i^  Aristides' 
which  lay  befOTe  Celsus,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  must  have 
been  one  or  the  other."  So  he  1^  die  matter  in  suspense,  as  was 
not  unnatural  Uiirty  years  ago,  luid  in  dealing  with  a  newly  found 
document ;  let  us  see  whether,  on  reviewing  the  evidence  to-day,  we 
can  CMne  to  a  more  definite  conclusion. 

We  be^n,  then,  by  reading  the  argumenb  of  Celsus,  as  represented 
in  Origea,  ade  \fj  ade  with  the  arguments  of  Aristides  in  order  to  see 
whether  one  of  them  is  replying  to  the  other.  We  should  easily 
satisfy  ourselves  that  Celsus  is  replying  to  scHuediing  or  somebody,  to 
some  written  statonent  fx  some  living  people  ;  and  if  we  put  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible,  in  Celsus'  position,  and,  so  to  speak,  identify  our- 
selves  with  him,  we  can  reconstruct  his  adversary  by  a  study  of  the 
blows  that  are  being  aimed  at  him.  If  it  is  a  book  that|  is  being 
demolished,  the  critic  will  have  been  reading  the  book  with  an  annota- 
ting and  underscoring  pendl ;  he  will  point  out  by  his  annotation,  too, 
what  his  antagonist,  or  the  person  whom  he  has  elected  to  antagonise, 
has  emphasised  «*  underlined  in  his  own  speech  w  treatise.  He  wili 
concentrate  his  attention  on  those  pmnts  vdiich  are  vital  and  must  be 
replied  to,  or  those  which  are  vulnerable  and  must  be  held  up  to 
ridicule.     Let  us  try  for  awhile  to  acquire  a   Celsus-consdousness. 
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We  find  we  are  writing  s  book  in  which,  afeor  a  brief  introduction  on 
illicit  assemblies,  which  is  really  addressed  to  the  GoTomnent  (mm 
licet  vos  esse),  and  so  ii  an  evidence  that  the  appeal  which  we  are 
trying  to  counto-  was  itself  an  appe2d  to  the  Government,  that  is,  to 
the  Emperor,  we  begin  by  pcnnting  out  that  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  barbarians.  The  reason  why  we  introduce  this  abrupt  form  of 
attack  is  that  the  Apologist  whose  scalp  we  are  after,  has  been  using 
the  term  "  barbarian  "  in  his  address,  and  has  either  made  the  Greek 
world  into  a  world  of  barbarian  ideas,  <x  has  put  the  Greeks  next 
door  to  bariiarians.  Thf  natural  answer  to  this  is  the  tu  qttoque 
which  Dr.  Ri^inson  detected ;  what  do  you  mean  by  barb2uianB, 
dear  sir  >  Are  you  not  in  your  religion  an  off'shoot  of  Judaism  and 
are  not  the  Jews  barbarians  t  So  we  have  by  our  ret<Ht  reconstructed 
the  world  of  four  religions,  to  wit  the  Greeks  (ourselves  and  Celsus) 
the  barbarians  whom  you  quote  and  to  whom  both  of  you,  Jews  and 
Christians,  belong,  and  your  twain  selves. 

^dp^apQv  ^aai  auxuBev  to  Soyfia,  StjXoi/ori  toc 

'lovSaifffiov  ol)  XptffTiapuTfios  ^pTtjrat. 

— "c  Celsum,"  L  2. 
Here  then  we  have  the  suggestion  of  a  world  of  four  rel^ons. 
Now  it  will  be  rem«i^)ered  that  the  Syriac  Aristides  divides  man- 
kmd  into  four  races,  the  Bardarians,  the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and  the 
ChristiaQS,  while  the  Greek  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  has  three  only, 
viz.,  idol  worshippers,  Jews  and  Christians  :  and  the  first  class  three 
subdivisions,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians.  Upon  dus  Dr. 
R<^soa  remarks  diat  "  the  fourfold  division  of  the  Syriac  aad 
Armenian  versions  .  .  .  comes  under  grave  suspicion  ;  and  the  more 
we  examine  it  the  less  primitive  it  appears.  For  to  the  Greek  mind 
the  Jews  were  themselves  barbarians.  .  .  .  Moreov^,  there  seems  to 
be  no  parallel  to  diis  fourfold  classification  ctf  races  in  early  Christian 
literature."  Precisely  :  the  Jews  were  themselves  barbarians  :  that  is 
what  Celsus  is  trying  to  say  ;  and  it  requires  Uie  Syriac  Aristides  for 
an  antecedent 

Returning  to  our  Celsus,  we  find  that  the  next  point  is  that,  so  far 
as  Christianity  b  a  philosophy  it  is  oMnmon  with  other  philosophies  :  it 
has  nothing  new  about  it.  We  are  attaddi^  someone  in  a  philo- 
sopher's garb.  He  appears  to  have  a  wallet  labelled  "novelties" 
but  it  is  stuSed  with  matters  borrowed  InMn  other  schools.     If  he  poses 
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as  a  philosophy',  and  prates  of  philosophy,  let  him  produce  scHnething 
fresh,  if  he  vn^es  to  make  a  fre^  rdigion. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  attempt  to  discount  the  philosophy 
of  an  opponent  was  extremely  natural,  if  the  exponent  or  opposed 
person  had  begun  by  saying,  "  1  am  a  philosopher  itom  Athens,"  and 
had  produced  a  string  of  Stoic  sentences  about  the  Divine  Nature  and 
the  Cosmos.  Evidently  Celsus  has  read  the  prologue  and  the  first 
chapter.  He  annotates  U,  "no  novdty";  as  he  goes  on  he  finds 
that  manufactured  goods  are  said  not  to  be  gods ;  he  puts  on  the 
margb  the  words  "nihil  novi:  confer  Heraditum,  ^«ot  w^vy^ot"- 
He  will  do  this  the  more  emphatically  if  the  claim  for  novelty  ^ould 
be  found  in  the  volume  to  which  he  is  replying.  Well,  we  actually 
find  in  the  "Apology  of  Aristides"  the  statement  made  to  the 
£mp«or  that. 

Truly  this  is  a  new  people,  and  th««  is  sunething  divine  mingled  with 
it.     Take  now  their  wiitiogs  and  read. 

We  notice  that  this  assertion  of  novelty  and  appeal  for  attention  is  in 
the  Syriac  text,  and  not  in  the  GreeL 

Celsus,  then,  disposes  rapidly  enough  of  the  philosophy  of  the  man 
whom  he  is  critidaing,  as  if  it  were  enough  to  say,  "one  more  philo- 
M^er  I  What  of  that  "i  "  but  as  he  runs  his  eye  over  the  section  on 
the  Divine  Nature,  and  catches  si^t  of  the  statement  that  God  "  made 
all  things  for  the  sake  of  man,"  he  cannot  refrain  h'om  an  attack  on 
this  ridiculous  Stoic  doctrine,  and  as  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  q>ecial 
beliefs  of  Aristides,  it  must  be  reserved  for  a  special  refutation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  careful  Celsus  is  to  confute  the 
emphatic  and  repeated  statements  of  his  adversary  :  and  since  Aris- 
tides has  the  trick  of  saying  things  several  times  over,  tike  a  counsel 
addressing  a  jury,  Celsus  feels  bound  to  take  him  on  his  repetitions. 

Most  oi  his  references  to  the  making  of  the  world  for  the  sake  (^ 
man  are  given  by  Origen  in  his  fourth  bode,  to  the  effect  that  the 
world  was  no  more  made  iar  man  than  iar  brute  beasts,  or  f<M'  plants 
oc  shrubs,  ants  and  bees,  lions  and  dolphins.  He  laughs  zoologically 
and  botanically,  he  will  even  set  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  laughing  at 
the  pigmy  pride  of  man.  The  world  is  not  anthropocentric  ioi  Celsus, 
any  more  dian  it  is  melittocentric  or  even  heliocentric.'      On  the 

"'c.Cel8um."iv.  74,  75,99. 
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surface  of  the  argument  the  Epicurean  wins  easily,  but  surface  argu- 
ments are  in  two  dimensions,  the  true  philosopher  has  to  work  in  three. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  attack  of  Cdsus  is  a  rapid 
lunge  at  the  Jews,  in  ordw  to  detach  them  from  the  Christians,  with 
whnn  he  had  previously  coupled  them,  followed  by  a  decision  to  take 
the  Christians  first  and  the  Jews  later.    We  know,  says  Celsus,  that 

Tlie  Jews  wu^p  angele  and  are  devoted  to  sorceiy  d  which  Moset 
was  di«r  teacher  (^5  o  Mwwtri}?  avroK  fkyovtv  ^f»n")T»)e). 

"  but  we  will  show  presently  that  they  are  deceived  and  have  stumbled 
through  ignorance  ** : 

iirtvyyiK'KeTiu  Be  BtSd^tv  e^<t,  vw  koI  'lovBaiot 
{nro  i/ioBia^  iir^dXrierav  e^airaTdtfievot. 

— "c  Celsum,"  i.  26. 

In  making  these  statanents  we  may  observe  two  things  :  first  that 
the  reply  of  Celsus  does  what  the  "  Apology  "  itself  suggests  ;  it  re- 
fers to  the  Jews  and  postpones  them  ;  next,  the  language  of  Celsus 
anticipates  the  statement  of  Aristides  that  the  "  Jews  have  gtme  astray 
from  accurate  knowledge  .  .  .  thdr  s«vice  is  to  angels  and  not  to 
God."  In  both  req>ects  Celsus  runs  parallel  to  the  Syriac  version, 
which  differs  from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  otdet  of  the  material  tmd  in 
its  content. 

According  to  the  same  Syriac  version,  we  have  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  faith  introduced  by  a  brief  study  of  orig^s  : — 

The  Barbarians  reckon  die  head  oi  their  religion  from  .  .  .  and  die 
Greeks  from.  .  .  . 

The  Jews  reckon  the  head  cA  their  race  frran  Abraham,  who  begat  Isaac, 
from  whom  was  bom  Jacob,  etc. 

The  ChristianB  reckon  the  beginning  of  their  religitm  from  Jesus  Christ 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  repeated  expresnon  stands  for  an  ori^nal 
Greek  yeveaXoyovvrai. 

We  can  see  this  as  regards  the  Jews,  if  we  turn  to  the  fifth  book 
against  Celsus : 

He  (Celsus)  did  not  wi^  to  appear  ignorant  d  a  fad  not  easily  to  be 
neglected.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  reck<Hi  thnr  racial  origin  from  the 
three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (jSn  xal  yeveaXoyovtrrai 
'lovSdioi  atro  tS)v  rpUov  TTaripav,  rov   'Affpadfi,  xal  rod  'liradK,  xal 

' "  c.  Celsum,"  T.  33,  and  cmnpare  v.  35,  "  the  genealogy  which  he 
deemed  the  Jews  to  have  bo  shameleBsly  arrog^ed  in  boasting  1^  Abraham 
and  his  descendants " :  "  those  names  frcun  which  the  Jews  derive  iheir 
genealogies." 
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Tlie  &eek  text  presoves  the  tame  statemeat  for  the  Christiaiis  in 
die  fonn 

ol  hi  XpiaTiavol  yeveaXoyovvTot  airo  tov  Kvpiov  'Iijo'ov  X.pivTov. 

If,  however,  this  fragment  had  been  misang  from  the  Greek  text, 
we  could  have'  divined  it  from  the  statement  of  Celsus,  who,  ahex 
postponing  the  study  of  Judaism,  first  of  all  makes  his  discourse  con- 
cenung  our  Saviour,  inasmuch  as  he  was  our  leado',  so  far  as  we  are 
Christians  by  race  :  {vparov  irot«Toi  tov  Xoyov  wept  tov  trarijpof 
-^liav,  flis  yivo/ievow  -^eftopo^  ry  Kado  XpumavoC  i<rft€v  yevta-tt 

It  is  clear  that  these  succesnve  statements  of  genealogy  belong 
where  the  Syriac  "  Apology  "  has  placed  them,  and  not  at  the  end  of 
the  Oration  :  Celsus  will  speak  first  of  what  cnnes  first  in  the  book, 
the  ori^  of  the  Christians  and  their  beH^s  ;  and  these  are  his  actual 
words  :  "  In  quite  recent  times  he  became  the  leader  of  this  teaching, 
bdng  regarded  by  die  Christians  as  the  Son  of  Cod "  :  (avrof  vpo 
irdw  okiyoiv  ejav  t^%  StSatrKoXta;  ravnjs  Ka9r)y^<ratr0at,  voftur' 
d«^a  uiro  Xpurruwav  vibv  tXvai  tov  0€ov)' 

Clearly  Celsus  is  following  Aristides  very  carefully  at  this  point, 
not  only  as  regards  the  orda  of  the  argument,  but  as  to  its  content ; 
for  here  we  are  at  the  centre  of  the  Christian  confession.  The  Syiiac 
says,— 

The  Christiaiu  reckon  d>e  be^nmng  of  dieir  refig^  from  Jesus  Qirist, 
who  is  named  die  Son  of  God  most  Hi^ 

and  die  Greek  says, — 

Wbo  is  axifesBcd  to  be  die  Son  of  God  most  Hi^ 
The  Greek  "  confessed  "  is  later  theolo^cal  language  than  the  Syriac ; 
vofiurffetTa  was  not  strong  enough  but  the  Syiiqc  appears  to  have 
misread  a  Greek  vofLiCerai,  as  ovofidC^ai. 

And  now  Celsus  scnidnises  every  word,  and  rains  down  his  blows 
heavily  on  his  opponent :  first  of  all,  "  it  is  said  that  God  came  down 
from  heaven  "  ;  (the  Greek  indulges  in  expanaon^  as  that  He  came 
down  by  the  Holy  Sfnrit,  and  that  it  was  for  us  men  and  our  salva- 
bon,  as  the  early  Creeds  say). 

Now  this  his  Epicurean  philosophy  would  not  allow  :  he  breaks 
out  with — 

"l2I.  ^fiid. 
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O  Jews  and  Ouistiaiu,  no  God  w  Stm  d  God  has  ever  descended  ik»- 
ever  may  descend : 

and  it  was  natural  that  Origen  ^ould,  in  his  fifth  book,  convict  him 
of  impiety  in  the  first  case,  as  denying  eith^  the  descent  fron  Heaven 
<x  the  actual  divini^,  of  Apollo  and  ^sculapius,  or  as  f<»sakmg  die 
camouflage  of  his  own  E^Hcurean  doctrine,  which  he  had  hitherto 
judiciously  practised.  See  how  the  fellow,  says  Origen,  in  his  zeal  to 
make  wreckage  of  ua,  thouj^  he  never  admitted  throughout  his  work 
that  he  was  an  Epicurean,  is  now  caught  sneaking  off  to  Epicurus.' 
Is  he  going  to  accept  Uie  doctrine  of  Providence  \^ch  we  Christians 
affinn  with  the  Stoics?  He  had  better  take  another  turn  at  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  learn  accurately  the  care  of  God  Ux  man. 

The  same  contradiction  of  Celsus  to  the  doctrine  of  a  descending 
God  is  in  the  openingof  Origai's  fourth  book,  where  Celsus  is  reported 
as  saying,  that  certain  Christians  and  die  Jews  maintaiq,  some  that 
God  has  descended,  others  that  God  or  the  Son  0/  God  will  descend 
to  a  certain  land,  but  this  does  not  require  a  serknis  refutation.  Celsus 
has  a  further  fling  at  the  idea  that  Uic  coming  of  God  could  be  fo^old. 
Anyone  could  fulfil  such  prophedes,  "  some  fanatically,  and  others 
making  collections,  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come  from  above."  To 
which  Origan  replies  that  we  have  no  trace  of  such  self-dinnising  m 
the  Jewish  records. 

We  notice  that  the  language  of  Celsus  about  the  descent  of  God, 
or  the  Son  of  God  is  niggested  by  the  Syriac  "  Aristides,"  which  tells 
us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  that  it  is  said  that  God 
comes  down  from  heaven  ;  the  point  is  missed  in  the  GreeL  Celsus 
did  not  miss  the  variation  in  the  language.  By  this  time  we  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  Creed  ;  when  we  come  to  the  statement  of  the  Virgin 
Biith,  we  find  the  Greek  text  varying  h-om  the  Syriac,  chiefly  by  the 
addition  of  later  theological  language.  Tlie  Syriac  says  that  "  God 
came  down  fmn  heaven  and  from  a  Hebrew  Virgin  took  and  clad 
himsdf  with  flesh,  and  in  a  dau^ter  of  man  there  dwelt  the  Son  of 
God.**  The  Greek  says,  "  He  was  bwn  of  a  holy  Virgjn,  ktritoptai 
Kal  aifiOopQiq  and  took  fleah  and  appeared  to  men."  *     Here  there  is 

'  "  c,  Cetsuro,"  V,  I . 

^  That  the  tenn  "  Hebrew  Virgin  "  is  genuine  Aristides,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  "  Holy  Vtr^  "  in  the  Gredc,  appears  frcHn  a  frument  <^  a  lost 
work  of  Aristides  preserved  in  the  Armenian.     It  nms  aa  rallows :  "  He 
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only  a  trace  of  the  Syriac  form,  but  that  the  latter  is  correct  will 
appear  by  turning  to  another  passage  in  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  (i  3) 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ  &<l>6'r)  Kad'  ij/ia;  koI  .  .  .  irapQa/ov 
^K-q<Tf  St'  ij/*as  where  the  dwelling  of  Christ  in  the  Virgin  is  clearly 
taken  from  the  Syriac 

The  next  sentence  in  the  Syriac  is  mistranslated  in  the  editio 
priiueps.     It  should  run  thus  : 

This  is  learned  from  the  Gospel,  which,  they  say,  has  been  preached  a 
short  time  ago. 

Celsus  is  directed  to  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Gospel,  and  he  accepts 
the  challenge  vigorou^y  :  he  had  already  picked  up  the  admis^on  that 
it  was  "  a  short  time  ago  "  {irpo  wdw  okiyotv  eriuy  1-^5  >8t8aa-*caXMis 
Tavrtfi)  and  now  he  hits  out  hard  with  the  stwy  of  the  illicit  connec- 
tion between  the  Virgin  and  the  soldier  Panther,  employing  a  second 
camouflage  ior  his  own  posonal  opinions,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Jew 
who  is  now  the  protagonist,  an  Epicurean  converted  for  the  nonce. 
The  battle  is  a  long  one  and  we  do  not  follow  it  in  detail ;  all  that 
we  are  concerned  with  is  the  prot^  that  everything  of  importance  in 
the  Syriac  is  taken  over  by  Celsus,  and  every  vital  statement  has  an 
arrow  Peking  in  it. 

Returning  to  the  Syriac  text  we  notice  that  the  punctuation  has 
got  wrong.     It  should  read  : — 

[d  order  that  a  certaia  oUopo/ua  might  be  fulfilled,  he  was  pierced  by 
the  Jews,  etc 

Tlie  alluaon  to  the  olKovofj-ta.  will  be  found  reflected  on  Barlaam 
and  Joasaph  (c.  61),  as  follows  : — 

'*  Do  you  ask  me  how  we  came  to  hear  the  words  of  the  incarnate 
God  >  Know  that  it  was  through  the  holy  Gospels  that  we  learnt 
all  about  the  Divine-human  oiKOfo/itia."  The  dependence  of  this 
passage  on  the  "  Apology  "  is  clear,  and  it  is  one  m<H%  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  story  is  saturated  with 
Aristides.  The  Greek  now  becomes  interesting  :  it  connects  the 
completion  of  the  economy  with  the  crucifixion,  but  without  any 
refa%nce  to  the  Jews :  Koi  reXeVas  rffv  Oav/taor^v  avrov 
olKovofiictP,  Sia  iTTavpov  6a.va.Tov  iyev(raro,  kKOV<ru^  ^ovX^,  icar* 

united  to  Himself  the  fled)  from  a  Hebrew  Virgin  the  Holy  Mary".  If 
this  is  AristideB  it  suggests  to  us  that  the  "  Hdirew  Vir^  "  ^ouid  beltnig 
to  the  [HimitiTe  draft  of  the  "  Apology  ". 
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ohtovoiiCav  fieyakTjv.     But  this  ctmipletioo  oi  the  economy  *  will  also 
be  found  in  Barlaam  and  Joasaphin  the  c^iening  chapter  as  follows : — 

Koi  Trao'ai/  flip  tijv  Siii  aapxoi  tnrip  rffiotv  reXiccK  otKovaftiav. 
—" B.  and  J."  4. 

Celsus  continues  his  examination  of  the  Christian  Creed.  He 
accepts  the  statement  that  our  Lc»d  "  was  crucified  by  the  Jews,"  but 
says  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  crimes,  and  makes  his  camouflaged 
represuitatiTe  say  the  same.  "  We  punished  him  "  says  the  Jew  : 
Celsus  says  a  second  time  that  he  paid  the  penalty  among  the  Jews 
for  his  offences.  "  We  both  found  him  guilty  and  condemned  him  as 
deserving  death  "  says  the  Jew.* 

So  there  need  be  no  hentation  in  believing  that  Celsus  had  before 
him  a  stateanent  that  Jesus  suffered  at  the  hands  d  the  Jews,  ev«i 
though  there  is  nothing  to  that  effect  in  the  Gredc  text  as  edited  by 
Robdnson. 

Tlie  next  point  that  Celsus  has  to  face  is  the  questitm  whether 
gods,  of  whom  images  are  made,  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  and  if  not,  how  they  can  take  care  (A  their  worshippers  ? 
As  diis  is  a  special  theme  with  Aristides,  on  which  he  enlaiges  and 
vAidi  he  repeats  ovor  and  over,  we  will  look  somewhat  more  closdy 
at  the  section  in  which  it  first  appears,  which  is  headed  in  Syiiac  as 
the  Folly  of  the  Barbarians,  but  in  Greek  as  the  Aberrations  of  the 
Chaldeans.  We  have  already  explained  that  Chaldean  is  secondary 
and  Barbarian  primary  in  the  tradition  of  Aristides.  The  section 
which  we  are  engaged  on  has  a  special  interest,  since  both  the  &%ek 
and  the  Syriac  make  Aristides  quote  the  first  chapt^  of  Romans : 

^  The  ezpressioa  tcX«(i'  oiKovofiiav  bectaacB  almost  classical.  Here 
is  a  very  curious  early  case  in  the  "  Life  of  Abercios,"  which  nins  paralld 
to  ArittideB : — 

Tico?  Iivxev  Sui  t^s  071'as  irapShiov  irpo'^ivfev 
Maptdv  6  Beo;  top  vibv  avrov  kai  eti  tov  KotTfiov 
diri<rTei\ev,  el  fi^  Ttva  X'^P^"  *at  oiKovOfiiai'  i^eTJKei ; 

It  is  a  translatioD  or  tranaference  from  the  "Acta  of  Peter"  (c  7,  p. 
53):- 

"  Cujus  rd  causa  deus  filium  suum  ndsit  in  saeculo  aut  cujus  m  per 
virgmem  Mariam  protulit,  si  noo  atiquam  gratiam  aut  procurationem  pro- 
ficeret" 

*  "  c  Cdsuffl,"  ii.  4,  5,  10. 
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"  they  began  to  serve  created  diings  radio-  than  the  Creator,"  ^  and 
the  Gre^  t^t  has  made  its  mark  on  one  ot  two  other  places  in 
Bariaam  and  Joasaph,  showing  once  more  how  saturated  the  monk  <^ 
St  Saba  is  with  hk  favourite  book.     For  example  we  have — 

iyKktiaavrei  hi  vaol<t  irpoavKvptiiTav,  \aTptvoirre<! 
T§  K-riati  irapi  t^  KTiaaini. 

— "  B.  and  J.,"  vii.  48. 
ftoptfHOfiaTa  avrrvirmaaiiTO  koX  rovTov;  0tou<i  iKdXtaav. 

—Ibid.,  ra.  49. 
TTipovvreii  avrk  ip  da^akeia,  rov  fi^  inro  kkewr&v 
tn/Kri$^vai,   .   .   .  xal   to   fiij   yweoCKeiv    ort    oint   t^apKOVvrai 
KoX  ^tyrfdelv,    ivm  Si}iXoiit  yevotmo  ^vXaxc?  xal  amrijpev  ; 

^Ibid..  X.  81. 

Aa  we  have  said,  Aiistides  harps  on  this  theme  again  and  again. 
How  can  Asclepios  be  a  god  when  he  was  unable  to  help  himself, 
when  struck  by  lightning,  or  Dionysus,  who  could  not  save  himself 
from  bang  slain  be  able  to  help  others  ?  Or  f-lerakles,  whose  end 
was  sad,  and  bad,  and  mad,  be  able  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for 
help  ?  Or  Aphrodite  be  a  goddess  when  she  could  not  help  Adcxiis, 
or  Adonis  be  a  god  when  he  could  not  help  himself  ?  Or  Rhea 
when  she  could  not  help  Attis  >  Or  Kor^  who  was  carried  off  to 
Hades  t  Or  lus  be  a  goddess  and  unable  to  help  Osiris  her  1(hx1  ? 
And  ^)eaking  generally  how  can  gods  who  cannot  help  themselves  be 
of  any  use  ?  They  are  too  weak  for  their  own  salvation.  It  seems 
that  the  humour  of  the  discusnon  is  not  all  on  one  side.  Aristides  is 
really  laughing,  and  some  will  say  laughing  too  loud  and  long.  How 
^lall  we  refute  him  ? 

Obviously  the  tu  quoque  argument  is  the  simplest  Say  the  same 
things  of  the  otho:  man's  god.  Ask  him  if  God  saved  Jesus,  or  if 
Jesus  was  able  to  save  Himself.  That  will  dispose  very  neady  of 
Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  or  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the  rest  Accordingly 
Celsus  reproaches  the  Saviour  because  of  His  suffenngs,  says  that  He 
received  no  assistance  fnan  His  Father,  nor  was  in  a  portion  to  help 
Himself :  is  f*^  ^ovjdarri  ivo  toS  warpb^  ^  fi-^  Bwr)0€tn-i  iavr^ 

'  There  is  a  suspicion  also  of  a  quotation  from  E[^eaianfl  by  Aristides : 
for  in  the  1 7d]  chapter  he  tells  die  tmpwor  that  dia«  are  diings  recorded 
in  pagan  literature  which  it  is  not  proper  to  speak  of,  but  dwy  are  not  only 
■aid  but  actually  done ;  tbe  language  is  very  like  E[^.  v.  )2,  "  It  is  a 
shame  even  to  apeak  of  the  disgracdul  things  done  by  them  in  secret ". 
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^r)6rja-at}  How  curiously  the  history  of  unbelief  repeats  itadi : 
Celsus  is  standing  widi  the  priests  at  the  Cross  and  saying  the  same 
thing  as  they — '  Himself  He  cannot  save  I '  " 

But  let  us  ccHne  to  more  detail  of  divine  disgrace.  You  have 
talked,  sir  i^losopher,  in  mirth  of  gods  who  are  bound,  as  Kronos 
was  or  Ares,  or  taken  captive  or  who  ran  away,  as  [}ionysus  did,  but 
tell  U8  plainly  whether  Jesus  was  not  taken  prisoner.  Did  he  not  run 
away  hither  and  thither,  with  his  disciples  ?  Why  had  he  to  be 
carried  as  a  babe  into  Egyfrt  for  safety  ?  A  god  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  of  death.* 

In  this  way  Celsus  counters,  or  thinks  to  counter,  the  mirth  of 
Aristides.  If  Ax  latter  makes  moriment  over  gods  that  have  to  get 
their  Uving,  as  Hephaestus  in  his  smithy,  or  Apollo  taking  fees  for  his 
oracular  advice,  we  of  the  Celsus  party  must  point  out  that  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  went  about  collecting  their  daily  food  in  a  shameful  and 
in^rtunate  manner.  Are  dtese  friars  so  very  different  from  die  gods 
whom  they  denounce  ?  ' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Aristides'  "  Apology  "  is  the  background  of 
Celsus'  "  True  Word  "  ;  the  one  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  other.* 

M(M*eover  we  have  shown,  not  only  that  Cdsus  is  following  the 
argument  of  Aristides  point  hy  pcunt,  but  that  he  is  following  it  in  a 
a  text  diat  agrees  closely  with  the  Syriac  MS.  It  is  surely  hardly 
necessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  coincidences  with  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter  "  or  the 
"  Epistle  to  Diognetus  "  they  can  only  serve  as  illustrations,  they  can- 
not be  treated  as  sources.  The  attempt  so  to  treat  them  may  be  dis- 
ciuded. 

We  have  also  learnt  another  important  lesson,  viz.  :  that  the  ttaX 
of  Aristides  is  much  more  widely  diffused  through  the  story  of  Barlaam 
and  Joasaph  than  the  first  editions  su[^sed.     The  "  Apology  "  is  not 

'  "  c  Celsum."  L  54.  '  /*/V..  L  65.  66. 

'  ^trl  Se  TOP  'lj}aovv  ne-ra  -rav  ftaStjr&v  at<rj(pw 
Koi  ylda-xfiti'!  tA^  t/jo^?  <rvXKeyovTa  wepteX-rjXvffevai. 

~Ibid.,\.fJa. 
*  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Aristides  is  leally  e^>andtng  an  argummt  <A 
Heractitui :  tl  d«oi  tiaiv  lua  rt  dpifvUre  a-vrow  ;   ei  hk  ffptifiare  avro^, 
fujKhi  TovTows  TjyieaBt  0eovv.     See  Buresch,  "  Klaros,"  p.   1 18.     Neu- 
mann, "  Heraklitea" :  Hermes,  XV.  60. 
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merely  borrowed  en  Hoc,  its  use  can  be  traced  from  the  very  first  page 
tk  the  stwy.  It  was  io  the  mind  <A  J<^  of  Damascus  when  he  be- 
gan to  write.  Its  outcrop  is  evorywhere.  Stray  words  and  phrases 
are  constantly  occurring  which  betray  their  origin. 

Another  thing  which  we  shall  need  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  do 
hirther  work  in  the  text,  is  diat  the  Syriac  has  almost  everywhere  the 
right  of  way.  E)r.  Rolunson  presented  im  ingoiious  argument  from 
the  case  of  a  parallel  Syriac  Apology,  "  The  Hyponmemata  of  Am- 
Ix'oaus,"  of  which  portions  are  contained  in  Ps.  Justin's  "  Address  to 
the  Greeks."  It  was  posable  to  show  that  die  Syriac  was  frequently 
an  abbreviation  or  a  misunderstanding  of  die  Greek.  Dr.  Rotanson 
inferred  that  all  Syriac  translates  may  be  expected  to  show  rimilar 
tranJatca-'s  lapses  :  no  doubt  there  will  be  stune  errors  of  reading  and 
translatbn  in  all  vosons,  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge  our  Syriac  Aris- 
tides  will  not  require  very  much  of  an  apology  for  his  "  Apology." 
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A   SUMMARY   OF    RECENT  CRITICrSM   OF   "THE 
ODES  OF  SOLOMON." 

By  ALPHONSE   MINGANA   D.D.,    Assistant   Keeper   of 
Manuscripts  in  the  John  Rylands  Library. 

THE  present  treDd  of  opinion  among  scholars  concerning  the 
characto"  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon  seems  so  far  to  follow  the 
usual  course  adopted  by  them  in  1910-1916,  that  is,  each 
one  is  still  endeavouring  to  look  at  them  hrcMii  the  angle  tA  vision 
which  is  best  adapted  to  his  own  way  of  thinkmg.  So  Dr.  M. 
Caster  finds  that  the  Odes  are  thwoughly  Jewi^  in  origin,  nuanating 
from  scHne  IsraelitiBh  mysbcs  of  the  first  at  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  says  in  effect :  "  With  the  elimination  of  a  few 
passages,  the  whole  collection  has  a  ^ical  Jewi^  aspect,  and  is  un- 
questionably of  Jewish  ori^n.  It  is  thus  an  important  contribution  to 
ancient  Jewish  Hymnology.  .  .  .  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  now 
form  part  of  the  collection  in  which  the  Odes  are  also  included,  and 
it  is  an  idle  attempt  to  separate  one  from  the  other."  ^  That  the 
Odes,  however,  are  thnoughly  Christian  (or  at  the  most  Judaeo- 
Chrisdan)  in  character  may  now  be  considered  as  established,  tn  spite 
of  the  isolated  opinion  of  a  few  dissentient  critica. 

The  best  review  that  has  appeared  of  the  edition  of  the  Odes 
recently  published  under  the  ausfnces  of  the  J<din  Rylands  Library  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  Provost  rk  Trinity  College,  Dublin.*  Dr. 
Bernard  is  a  man  who  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  role  he  assumes 
in  discusuons,  be  it  that  of  a  protagonist  at  an  antagonist  Whether 
one  agrees  with  his  views  or  not,  one  is  bound  to  say  that  they  always 
strike  a  note  of  originality,  especially  in  the  domain  of  Patristics  and 
Litturg^ology.    So  mth  regard  to  the  puzzling  w.  8-9  of  Ode  XIX  : — 

'  Tht  Jewish  Guardian,  for  September,  1920,  p.  6. 
'In  Theology,  1920,  pp.  288-98,  and  in  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
1920,  pp.  163-67. 
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And  she  travailed  and  brought  fofth  a  aon  widwut  incurring  pain 
For  it  did  not  happen  without  purpose ; 
And  die  had  not  required  a  midwife 
For  He  (God)  delivered  her 

Bernard  refers  us  to  a  very  appropriate  saying  of  Origen  and  to 
its  ultimate  source,  which  is  laa.  Ixvi.  7,  "  Before  she  travailed,  she 
brought  ffxth ;  bef(M%  htx  pain  came  she  was  delivered  of  a  man 
child  ".  The  value  of  this  prophetical  sentence  would  have  increased 
tenfold  had  Isaiah  written  it  in  Elngli^,  because  it  mi^t  also  have 
served  to  throw  some  light  on  v.  10  of  the  Ode.  "  And  she  brought 
icriii,  as  a  man,  by  (God's)  wOl ".  Unfortunatdy  the  words  appear- 
ing  in  English  as  "  man  child  "  are  a  free  translation  of  the  Heb^w 
ZKR,  meaning  simj^y  male.  However  that  may  be,  Bernard's 
reference  is  certainly  valuable.  In  his  review  Bernard  has  expressed 
in  a  rather  strong  language  disapproval  of  some  of  our  own  views  on 
the  matter.  Widi  a  few  of  the  theories  adopted  t^  him  we  venture 
to  disagree,  and  the  reasons  for  our  disagreement  will  be  very  suc- 
cinctly expcMed  in  the  following  lines  for  his  consideration. 

On  S.  288-89  Bernard  quotes  one  of  die  rubrics  of  the  morning 
office  in  the  Syriac  Tesiamentum  Domini  to  the  following  effect  : 
"  Let  them  ^ng  psalms,  and  four  hymns  of  praise  ;  one  by  Moses, 
and  (^  Solomon  and  of  the  other  prophets,"  and  adds  that  in  this^ 
rubric  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  psalms  and  hymns  of  praise 
of  Moses,  and  of  Solomon  and  the  prophets — i.e.  between  the 
Canonical  psalter  and  the  ^Scu  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  condudes- 
"  It  seems  to  me  fairly  co-tain  that  we  have  here  a  trace  of  the  use  of 
the  Odes  in  public  w<vship  in  the  Syrian  Church  "•  That  the  Odes- 
were  probably  in  use  in  the  West  Syrian  Church  we  have  demon- 
strated by  a  nuH«  direct  evidence  in  our  own  book  (p.  1 32),  but  we 
question  Bernard's  "  fairly  certain  "  opinion  that  the  above  quotatiiHi 
can  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  wwds  used  in  the  rites  and  breviaries  of  the  Syrian  Church 
to  express  psalms  are  mazmora  (very  common),  tiskbohta^  and 
Zmirta^  and  in  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  psalms  of  David 
and  any  other  psalms,  the  word  mazmora  is  r^ained  exclunvely  for 
the  psalter,  and  the  word  tishbohta  (hymn  of  praise)  is  used  for  any 

'  See  Wright's  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Syr.  MSS.,  I,  pp.  1 16,  119,  etc. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  132,  etc 
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other  hymn ;  now  every  psalter  of  the  Syrian  Church  contains  the 
150  psafans  of  David,  and  from  I  to  12  hymns  of  praise  among 
M^iich  is  always  one  by  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  1-21,  and  DeuL  xxui. 
1-43X  and  very  often  one  by  Isaiah  (xxvL  9-19,  and  xliiL  10-13).' 
In  the  puUic  lilxaries  of  East  and  West  we  have  Syriac  psalten 
written  about  a  century  bebre  the  date  of  the  translation  of  die  Syriac 
TestametUum  and  none  of  them  ascribes  any  of  the  twelve  hymns 
of  praise  that  it  contains  to  StJomon. 

Further,  the  wcffd  used  to  express  Odes  in  both  the  Syriac  manu- 
scripts d  the  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon  is  Zmirta,  which  is  never 
used  in  the  terminology  of  the  Syrian  Churdi  to  ex[H«ss  "  hymn  of 
praise "  in  the  contrast  establi^ed  with  the  Davidic  psalms.  The 
word  used  in  the  Testamtntum  Domini  to  render  "  hymn  of  praise" 
is  tiskbohta  and  not  Zmirta,  and  this  word  cannot  ref«-  to  any  Odes 
(^  Solomon.  It  is,  th«:«f(H«,  technically  improbable  that  the  hymns 
of  praise  spoken  of  in  die  S)niac  Testamentum  should  refer  to  our 
Odes  of  Solomtm. 

What  is,  then,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  "  and  of 
Sol(Hnon  "  used  in  the  Testamentum  ?  Cooper  and  Maclean '  have 
conjectured  that  they  refer  to  the  "  Song  of  Songs".  In  favour  fA 
dkeir  opinion  we  may  state  that  the  book  of  the  Salomonic  "  Song  <^ 
Songs  "  is  appended  sometimes  to  the  four  Gospels  for  use  in  Church 
services,*  but  against  their  view  may  be  urged  the  fact  that,  to  our 
knowledge,  no  extant  Syriac  psalter  couples  any  pericope  of  the 
Salomonic  canticles  with  the  hymns  of  praise  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
lines.  In  our  editicm  of  the  Odes  we  followed  Mgr.  I.  EL  EWunani,* 
the  edit<N:  of  the  Testamentum,  who  believes  that  the  wmds  "  and  <A 
SoImmhi  "  refer  to  Psalm  71,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Solconon, 
even  in  Helvrew.  In  car^ully  examining  the  Syriac  text  (A  the 
Testamentum, '  I  became  convinced  that  one  may  say  more  in  refuta- 
li<Hi  (A  Bernard's  interpretation,  but  the  matter  b  really  a  digression 
fr<Hn  our  present  subject  A  point,  however,  that  Bernard  will  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  Testamentum  is  speaking  here  tA  "  Laudatio 

'  See  Wrigh's  Brit.  Mus.  Cal.  of  Syr.  MSB.,  I,  pp.  1 19-21.  etc. 
'  The  Testament  of  Our  Lord,  1902,  p.  180. 

*  See  Wright  and  Gxik,  Catalogue  of  Syriac  Manuscripts  (of  Cam- 
bridge), I.  p.  5. 

*  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri,  1699.  p.  206. 
»P.54(Rahm.ediL). 
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Aurorae  "  and  not  of  "  Praecepta  ti  canona  circa  ordinem  baptizan- 
donua". 

If  there  was  any  strong  probability  ttiat  the  rubric  found  in  the 
Testamenium  reined  to  our  Odes,  we  should  gladly  have  availed 
ourselves  of  it  to  corroborate  some  of  the  views  that  «re  have  ex^wessed 
on  liturgical  points  dealing  with  the  history  and  interpretation  of  the 
Salomonic  Odes,  but  the  technical  reasons  ^ven  above  militated 
against  such  a  probability,  and,  much  to  our  regret,  we  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  diecHy  now  repeated  by  Bernard. 

On  p.  295  Bamard  objects  to  our  unng  the  Romanized  Syrian 
offices  instead  of  Denzinger's  Rilus  Orientalium  in  our  search  (or 
illustrations  to  the  Odes.  Hiis,  we  beg  to  say.  is  a  great  inadvert- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  ^x>vost  of  Trinity  College.  We  were 
qwaldng  in  our  book  (p.  1 32)  of  the  Breviaries  and  not  of  the  Rites 
of  the  Syrian  Church,  and  surely  Bernard  is  aware  of  the  immense 
diSerence  existing  betwem  the  two.  So  far  as  the  Oriental  rites  are 
c<mceroed  we  read  than  all  in  their  (Ki^pnal  texts,  and  Bernard  may 
find  traces  of  our  reading  in  some  pages  of  our  book,  but  for  special 
reasons  of  our  own  we  {Heferred  to  read  them  in  their  origiDal 
languages  rather  than  in  the  translation  recommended  hf  Bernard.  It 
will  interest  him  to  learn  that  from  1902-1910  I  edited  all  the 
Oriental  rites  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Syrian 
Church  ;  surely,  then,  Bonard  will  be  [ffepared  to  give  me  the  aedit 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  rites.  As  to  the  Breviaries  of 
the  Syrian  Churches,  they  are  so  insufficiently  known  in  Europe  tfiat 
we  venture  to  state  that  no  Western  scholar  has  ever  attempted  to  read 
ihem  in  their  totality.  We  had  rig^t,  thca-efore,  to  expect  a  wwd  <k 
appredation  from  Dr.  Bwnard  (or  having  perused  such  cumbrous 
but  highly  instructive  books  in  order  to  find  possible  parallels  illustrat- 
ing the  Salomonic  Odes. 

On  p.  295  Bernard  is  finding  bult  with  us  for  having  trandated 
the  V.  3  of  Ode  XXXVI  as  follows  :  (The  Spirit)  *'  brought  me 
forth  before  the  face  of  the  Lwd  ;  and  although  a  Son  of  man,  I  was 
named  the  Luminary,  the  Son  of  God ".  Bernard  prefers  a  trans- 
lation to  the  effect :  "  I  was  named  the  illuminated  one  **  in  order  to 
refer  the  sentence  to  the  new  Inrth  of  the  baptized  {il/uminatt). 
We  would  have  been  very  glad  to  adopt  Bernard's  trandation  if  the 
Syriac  text  had  allowed  such  an  interpretation  ;  but  unhappily  it  did 
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not,  and  so  we  must  reject  his  saying  :  "  I  submit  that  thu  is  a  case 
>*iieFe  the  old  translation,  which  places  the  Ode  in  die  mouth  of 
the  iiluminalus,  must  stand ".  As  a  rule  Bemud  may  take  it 
for  granted  that,  unless  diere  are  explicit  indications  to  die  contrary, 
the  translation  which  we  have  adopted  fcM*  a  given  verse  is  the  only 
probable  one  that  may  safely  be  adopted  without  dang  violence  to 
the  text 

It  is  not  merdy  the  translation  which  Bernard  prefers  that  is  at 
fault  His  interpretation  is,  on  his  own  showing,  imfMubaUe.  For 
if  the  Odes  are  not  to  be  taxed  with  unorthodozy  (and  he  challenges 
us  for  actually  d(»ng  so)  (p.  295)  what  are  we  to  say  of  an  interpreter 
who  makes  a  baptized  Chrisdan  q>eak  of  himself  in  a  single  breath  as 

(a)  Son  of  Man, 

{&)  The  Luminary, 

{c)  Son  of  God, 
aU  of  which  we  have  shown  to  be  proper  toms  for  Jesus  Qirist  to  use 
<A  himself? 

And  again,  with  regard  to  the  ordiodoxy  of  the  Odes,  which  Dr. 
Bernard  wishes  to  saf^uard  (a  point  on  which  we  do  not  take  a  dog- 
matic [x»iticm),  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  ordiodoxy  of  a  baptized 
Christian  who  is  made,  cm  Bernard's  dieOTy,  to  declare  that  die  Lord 
possessed  me  from  the  beginning  {^.  292),  that  is,  "I  (die  speaker) 
am  the  Divine  Sophia "  ?  All  this  certainly  points  to  pre-Nicene 
ihecJogy,  but  did  any  early  Christijm,  baptized  or  not  ever  say  suck 
a  diing? 

One  word  more  in  diis  connection  :  Bernard  challenges  our  trans- 
lation of  the  words  wliich  we  render  : — 

I  was  die  most  gloiified  amuig  the  glcHious  ones 
And  die  greatest  among  die  great  one& 
For  the  trao^don  we  will  aUde  by  the  judgment  of  competent  Syriac 
scliolars  (and  if  I  know  any  Sjnriac  at  all  I  can  assert  that  the  trans- 
lation adc^ted  by  Bernard  is  improbable)  ;  for  the  interpretation, 
Bonard  tells  us  that  it  relates  to  the  spiritual  rebirdi  c^  "  notable 
Christians,"  Le.  of  a  "  notable  Christian,"  who  recites  the  Ode  in  the 
singular,  and  is  so  convinced  of  his  own  "  notalHlity  "  that  he  equates, 
himself  with  the  p-eatness  of  the  Most  High. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  impcHtant  question  of  the  diaracter 
of  the  Odes  and  of  the  ap[HVzimate  date  of  their  composition.     Ber- 
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nard  sdll  clings  to  his  old  ofHiuon  that  ^e  forty'two  Odes  are  baptisnud 
in  characto-,  or  written  with  an  eye  fixed  on  the  sacranient  of  bapdnn, 
and  adcs  us  again  to  reconndo'  the  simple  thetxy  that  the  Odes  are 
hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church  having  special  reference  to  the  hopes 
and  rejcAcings  of  the  catechumens  or  the  newly  baptized.  Tlus  theory 
has,  he  adds,  "  the  advantage  of  interpreting  alt  the  Odes  in  die  same 
way  ".' 

In  our  editbo  we  have  conceded  the  posailHlity  of  some  baptismal 
references  in  the  Odes,  but  found  ourselves  unable  to  subscribe  b> 
Bernard's  opinion  that  they  woe  baptismal  on  any  extended  scale. 
We  examined  the  whole  theory  d€  novo,  and  endeavoured  to  state 
both  sides  of  the  case  without  prejudice.  A  controversialist  mif^ 
imagine  that  we  were  giving  oiu'  case  away,  and  even  Bonard  has 
misunderstood  our  attempt  at  impartiality.  Few  scholars  will  Atsxy 
that  Ode  XXIV  contains  allunons  to  baptism,  and  we  fully  agree 
that  the  dove  t^iidi  flew  ova*  the  head  t&  our  Lord  the  Messiah,  and 
the  terror  which  ov«took  the  abysses  and  all  the  creeping  dungs,  do 
refer  to  oiff  Ltuxl's  [Hresence  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  We  agree 
also  that  Ode  VI,  which  has  the  va*8e,  "  and  they  Kved  \fy  the  water 
an  Vernal  life"  is  probably  veneered  at  the  close  with  a  baptismal  re- 
ference, but  we  cannot  accept  that  the  mysterious  letter  and  whed  of 
Ode  XXIII  have  anything  to  do  with  aspersion  immersion  or  affunon, 
nor  can  we  believe  that  the  cosmographical  Ode  XVI  has  numy  things 
in  conmuHi  with  die  catechumens  or  the  newly  baptized.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  discontmui^  c^  thought  in  the  Odes  dtat  impedes  us  from 
holding  diat  they  are  all  directed  to  a  single  and  undivided  aim,  and 
in  our  judgment  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  asngn  a  angle  aim  to  the 
forty-two  Odes  as  it  would  be  arduous  to  refer  the  first  42  Canonical 
psalms  to  a  single  object  The  task  is  hopeless  and  would  overburdoi 
the  shouldws  even  of  a  Bernard.  We  are  [woud  to  say  that  we  shall 
be  the  first  champions  of  Bernard's  baptismal  theory  if,  in  a  contingent 
future,  he  shows  himself  able  to  interpret  "  all  the  Odes  in  the  same 
way,"  whatever  that  way  may  be.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  wait 
and  see. 

A  final  word  must  be  said  about  the  date  of  the  composition  tA 
the  Odes.     It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Odea,  because  of  their 

'  Church  Quarterly,  p.  167. 
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being  quoted  id  the  Pisiis  Sopkia,  cannot  be  later  than  A.D.  210, 
and,  because  of  their  exclusively  Christian  colouring,  cannot  be  aaoibed 
to  a  date  preceding  A.D.  70  ;  but  to  Bx  on  a  precise  date  widiin  these 
two  limits  is  strictly  q>ealdng  impossiUe.  If  we  exclude  the  two 
temple-verses  of  Odes  IV  and  VI  (if  taken  literally),  the  Odes  are 
devotitmal  hymns  devoui  of  any  historical  lanftmftrlra,  and  the  questicMi 
tk  their  date  depends  almost  entirely  on  internal  evidence.  By  a  long 
process  of  investigation  we  ciune  to  ascribe  them  to  a  period  not  remote 
from  the  borders  c^  the  first  century.  To  arrive  at  this  conclusion  we 
were  ^  some  pains  not  to  omit  any  essentia!  factors :  we  tried  the 
argument  of  the  style,  we  explored  the  evidence  c^  the  Biblical  semi- 
quotations,  we  adduced  the  new  factw  of  the  Targtuns,  and  we  ex- 
amined in  detail  the  siHnewhat  archaic  savour  of  many  of  the  Odiit's 
belies.  Bernard  in  his  review  has  neglected  all  these  factors  (with 
the  exception  of  some  words  that  he  writes  on  Wisdom — Christdogy), 
and  has  asagned  to  the  Odes  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  of  1 50- 1 70. 
He  has  not  given  us  a  dired  of  evidence  why  he  thinks  so.  On  our 
put  we  did  not  feel  justified  to  be  dogmatic  in  our  conclusions,  and 
we  did  not  even  discard  the  possibility  that  Bardaiaan  might  have  had 
something  to  do  vrith  the  Odes.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  beg 
the  Provost  <tf  Trinity  College  always  to  set  fcH'th  the  reasons  f<Hr  his 
patronizati<Hi  <A  one  opini<m  rather  than  another  t 

Having  set  aside  all  the  internal  factors  that  we  investigated  for 
Uie  fixing  of  an  approximate  date  to  the  c(»nponti<m  of  the  Odes, 
Bonard  took  for  the  line  <A  his  offenuve  the  ground  <^  the  external 
evidence  th^  we  adduced,  and  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  totally  in- 
adequate for  he  writes  "  I  hold  that  the  attempt  to  place  them  on  the 
boders  of  the  first  century  has  failed  "  (p.  297).  In  this  juncture  we 
wish  to  draw  attmtion  to  the  fact  that  the  texts  of  the  Fathers  oa. 
w^uch  we  drew  for  our  concluaons  in  connection  with  the  Odes  are 
considered  by  us  as  illustrations  to  the  thought  of  the  Odist,  and  not 
necessarily  as  direct  quotations,  except  one  or  two  passages  of  Ephrem, 
which  seem  to  be  mwe  in  the  domain  of  direct  quotations.  Had  we 
believed  them  to  be  direct  quotations  we  would  have  printed  them  in 
the  first  vtjume,  alongside  of  the  passages  of  Lactantius  and  Pistis 
.  Sophia.  In  our  researches  we  did  not  want  to  leave  any  stone  un- 
tmied  in  connection  with  the  time,  the  approximate  date,  and  the 
country  of  the  Odist     We  thou^t  that  if  nuuiy  uncommon  ideas  of 
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the  Odes  could  be  paralleled  in  the  writings  <A  a  Father  of  the  second 
oentury  living,  say,  io  Edessa  or  in  Antioch,  there  would  be  in  tfteae 
two  localities  a  somewhat  fata  ground  on  M^iich  the  Odist  mi^t  have 
walked,  if  not  physically  at  least  morally  and  intellectually.  We  can- 
not here  repeat  and  bring  under  review  all  the  evidence  that  is  found 
in  the  but  edition  of  the  Odes,  but  there  are  two  passages  from  Bar- 
daisao  which  need  some  explanation,  because,  in  our  judgment,  Bernard 
has  not  attached  to  them  the  importance  that  they  deserve.  The  first 
is  the  queer  belief  attributed  by  Ephrem  to  Manichaeans  and  to 
Bardaisan  (whom  he  calls  teacher  of  Mani)  to  die  ^ect  that  the  sun 
and  the  moon  "receive  horn  each  other". 

The  passages  are  worded  in  the  following  terms  :  Ode  XVI,  1 7, 
"Their  reception  (sun  and  night)  one  from  the  other".  Bardaisan  : 
"  They  (sun  and  moon)  receive  one  hom  the  other  ". 

In  the  original  Syriac  the  above  wads  are  in  every  respect  tdenlical. 
Now  the  idea  that  the  sun  and  the  mocn  or  the  sun  and  the  night 
receive  from  each  other  is  not  very  common,  and  I  have  not  c(»ae 
across  anything  like  it  in  books  written  in  any  language,  dther  Oiental 
or  Ocddental,  that  1  have  perused,  not  even  in  the  domain  of  folk-lore. 
The  existence,  therefwe,  <A  such  an  idea  in  two  di^ct  works  refer- 
ring to  astronomical  beliefs  of  the  second  century  of  our  era  is  certainly 
remaricable,  and  I  think  we  vnxe  fully  justified  in  calling  attention  to 
it  Bernard,  however,  would  have  nothing  of  it  because,  as  he  says, 
"  it  is  quite  untrustworthy  to  build  on  so  slight  a  verbal  parallel "  (p. 
290).  Widi  the  kind  of  evidence  that  Bernard  requires  we  are  not 
here  conconed,  but  when  he  writes  that  we  cannot  get  the  above 
meaning  without  altoing  the  text  of  the  Odes,  we  will  r^ly  that  this 
meaning  is  precisely  the  one  we  can  get  without  altering  the  text  <rf 
the  Odes. 

The  second  passage  quoted  in  illustrati(»i  of  the  belief  of  Bar- 
daisan in  relation  to  the  Odes  bears  on  v.  8  of  Ode  XXV  : — 

And  I  was  coTered  with  the  corering  of  the  Spirit, 
And  I  removed '  from  me  the  numenta  of  ^uns. 

It  is  obvious  that  Bernard  would  immediately  think  of  the  coats  oi 
ddn  c^  Gen.  iiL  21,  which  some  Fathers  interpreted  mystically  as 
referring  to  vexprna-tM  or  liabili^  to  death  which  the  human  nature 

'  Or,  thou  hast  removed. 
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incurred  at  the  Fall,  and  wliich  the  baptized  were  lupposed  to  lay 
aside  at  baptism.  It  is  possible  that  Gen.  iii.  21,  might  be  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  Odist's  inspiration  ;  we  say  nothing  either  (or  or 
against  diis  view,  except  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  the  translator 
of  the  Odes  there  was  no  indebtedness  to  any  known  versicHi  of  die 
Bible  (certainly  not  the  Peshitta),  where  the  word  for  coats  is  utterly 
different  from  that  used  in  the  Odes  for  raiment.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine the  question  with  reference  to  stnne  other  passages  tk  the  Odes. 
Ode  XXI.  3,  has  :— 

And  I  put  ofi  darkness 

And  clothed  myself  with  light 

OdeXXIll,  12  ha.:- 

And  they  who  have  put  me  on  (die  perfect  Tirgin) 
Shall  not  be  injured. 

The  idea,  therefore,  of  putting  on  light  and  a  virgin  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Odist's  way  of  thinking,  however  strange  we  may  consider 
the  notion  of  putting  on  a  virgin  to  be.  Gen.  iii.  21  is  obviously  fA 
no  avail  here.  To  square  v.  8  of  Ode  XXV  with  the  above  and 
with  i/oant  other  passages  of  the  Odes  we  appealed  to  other  quarters. 
In  the  doctrine  of  Bardaisan,  as  deposed  by  Ephrem,  we  found  many 
allusions  to  the  putting  on  of  "raimmt  of  skin,"  side  by  »de  with 
putting  on  <Ji  light  and  puttbg  off  of  darkness,  both  reinf<Kced  by 
putting  on  and  off  of  a  virgin.  The  identity  of  ideas  and  even  of 
phraseology  between  the  Odist  and  Bardaisan  was  so  striking  that  we 
deemed  it  more  than  useful  to  refer  to  the  letter's  the«y  on  the  subject 
of  raiment  of  skin.  Why  Bernard  takes  ol^ection  to  our  reference  to 
Bardaisan  is  a  mystery  to  me  ;  still  more  inexplicable  is  to  me  his  re- 
[xvach  in  this  connection  that  we  did  not  quote  anything  to  show  that 
Bardaisan  or  the  Manichaeans  made  use  of  the  phrase  "  coats  <J  skin  ** 
from  Gen.  iii.  21,  which  to  him  is  the  real  point  at  issue  (p.  2%). 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  as  long  as  Bardaisan  is  not  explicitly  naming 
Gen.  ill  21  as  the  source  of  his  doctrine  concerning  the  raiment  <^ 
skin,  the  virgin-Ught,  the  putting  on  and  off  of  light  and  darkness,  and 
of  the  vir^n,  his  testimony  is  of  no  value  in  the  mattn  ? 

The  above  are  some  spedmens  of  Bonard's  recent  investigations  in 
the  6eld  of  the  Odes.  I  think  that  if  he  bad  started  to  study  the 
subject  afre^,  not  in  the  light  of  his  ancient  views  on  the  matter,  but 
independenUy,  and  if  he  had  made  use  of  the  new  translation,  and 
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«apedally  <A  the  concOTdance  placed  at  the  end  of  our  second  volume, 
he  would  have  been  convinced  that  everything  in  the  Odet  does  not 
r^r  to  baptism.  His  ancirat  comparative  apparatus  c^  the  Odes  and 
^thron's  baptismal  hymns  seems  also  to  me  to  be  in  some  places  ov^- 
fledged  and  art»trary,  and  it  will  c^tainly  so  appear  to  all  those  who 
have  learaed  Ephrem's  baptianal  hymns  hy  heart  h'om  their  school 
days,  li  Bernard  has  the  courage  to  waive  the  absolutely  inadmissible 
daim  that  everything  in  the  Odes  refers  to  baptism,  and  if  he  Hmits 
it  to  its  right  dimensions,  viz.  that  the  Odes  contain  sonu  baptismal 
allusions,  we  will  be  able  to  meet  him  half-way.  and  then  a  great  step 
towards  the  right  understanding  of  the  Odes  will  have  been  mad& 
Will  Bernard  have  that  courage  ? 

Id  a  future  number  of  the  BULLETIN  we  propose  to  continue  our 
discussion  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  Odes  by  other  scholars. 
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HAND-UST  OF  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  LATIN  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  JOHN  RY- 
LANDS  UBRARY,  1908-1920. 

By  ROBERT  FAWTIER,  AcRfo^  d'histoire,  Ancien  Membre 

DE    L'^COLE  FRAN^AISE  DE  RoME,   ASSISTANT    KEEPER  OF 

Manuscripts  in  the  John  Rylands  Library. 

THE  maouacripts  dealt  with  in  the  present  hand-list  to  the 
number  of  1 49,  represoit  the  additims  to  the  Latin  secticni 
of  the  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  jotm  Rylands  Library 
v4iich  have  been  acquired  since  1906. 

M(H«  elaborate  descripticHiB  of  the  itons  included  are  in  active 
preparation,  and  will  furnish  the  subject  matter  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  Descriptive  Caiaiogue  of  Latin  Manuscripts  ...  of  \^iich  the 
first  two  volumes,  anufHled  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  will  be  published 
diortly.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  some  time  must  elapse  befwe  the 
third  volume  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  in  consequmce 
of  the  constantly  increaang  cost  of  printing,  and  for  that  reason  it  has 
been  thought  desir^le,  in  the  meantime,  to  issue  in  the  present  form 
some  brief  description  of  the  contents  of  the  various  volumes,  for  the 
information  of  scholars  who  may  be  interested  in  this  department  of 
research. 

Although  many  of  these  MSS.  have  been  acquired  through  the 
medium  of  the  trade  and  other  agencies,  it  has  been  possible  to  ascribe 
a  great  part  of  them  to  the  following  sources  : — 

(/i)  The  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  :  Nos.  1 88  [Ph.  445],  1 89 

[Ph.  1245],  194  [Ph.  765],  200  [Ph.  599],  213  [Ph.  13567],  214 
[Ph.  3874  and  13556],  215  [Ph.  8139],  219  [Ph.  6478],  220-221 
[Ph.  81351.  222  [Ph.  64781,  223  [Ph.  21708],  227  [Ph.  15734 
and  16909],  228  IPh.  25136],  229  [Ph.  31957],  242  [Ph.  1317], 
243  [Ph.  20098],  249  IPh.  26076],  250  [Ph.  25387],  253  [Ph. 
29791],  255  [Ph.  %  1 7]. 
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(/>)  The  library  of  Mr.  Gewge  Dunn,  of  Woolley  Hall,  near 
Maidenhead.  Bucb  :  Nos.  190.  193.  199.  203.  204.  206,211. 
216.217. 

{<:)  The  Library  of  Lord  Vernon  :  Nos.  196.  209. 
(ti)  The  royal  account-books  contained  in  Nos.  230-241  were 
acquired  from  Majw  Heneage,  Coker  Court,  near  Yeovil,  Somerset 
Endently  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Heneage  family 
through  eith«*  Tlwmas  Heneage,  a  vice-chamberlain  of  Quera 
Elizabeth's  household  and  a  treasurer  of  the  Queen's  chamber,  or 
his  brother,  Michael  Heneage.  both  having  been  at  the  same  time 
Keepers  of  the  I^ecords  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

(e)  The  group  which  we  designate  as  the  Squire  MSS.  (Nos. 
224,  252.  25S-332)  was  found  in  the  vault  of  a  solidtcH's  office  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Tlie  fact  that  they  fall  into  three  soies  of  22,  28, 
and  26  MSS.  respectively,  and  that  amidst  many  transcripts  of 
records  preserved  at  the  time  in  the  Tower  and  other  repositories  we 
6nd  such  early  manuscripts  as  Nos.  224  and  252,  seems  to  indicate 
that  we  have  here  a  collection,  and  very  likely  a  complete  orke,  made 
by  some  antiquary. 

The  covers  of  seven  MSS.  (No.  289.  290.291,294,316.317, 
322)  bear  the  coat  <^  9Xias  of  the  Squire  family,  two  of  these  add  to 
die  coat  of  arms  the  initials  S.S.,  various  other  MSS.  of  the  collection 
contain  sundry  notes  concerning  Sdpio  Squire,  his  house  in  Long 
Acre,  his  wife  Elizabeth,  etc  V7e  are  justified  therefore  in  ascrit»ng 
if  not  the  whole,  at  least  the  original  nucleus  of  this  collection  to  Sdpio 
Squire,  a  vice-chamb^lain  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
time  of  Kings  James  I  and  Charles  I,  who  senns  to  have  acquired 
some  fame  as  a  genealogist,*  but  whose  name  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  as  that  of  the  man  through  whom  William  Dugdale  obtained 
access  to  the  Domesday  Book  and  to  other  reccffds  such  as  the  Fines 
and  the  Plea-Rolls. 

Sdpio  Squire  is  not  wdl  known.  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  does  not  lecxxA  his  name,  and  the  little  informatioa  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  does  not  throw  great  light  on  bis  life.  May 
we  hope  that  the  hint  we  are  aUe  to  ^ve  will  induce  some  sdiolar  to 

'  He  is  quoted  in  a  note  on  die  Doddridges  to  Miscellanea  Genealogic 
et  Heraldim,  ed.  W.  B.  Bannennan,  4th  series,  vol.  v.  Loodon.  1914,  6vo* 
p.  263. 
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look  into  the  recOTds  of  the  Exchequer  and  ^e  us  some  account 
of  his  public  career. 

He  was  bom  in  1 579,^  very  likely  in  Devon  at  King's  Njrmptoa, 
the  son  of  Edmund  Squire  of  King's  Nympton,  third  sod  of  George 
Squire  <A  Leyhall  (co.  Staffs.),  and  Martha,  second  daughter  <A 
Mark  Slader  of  Bath  (co.  Devon).^  When  eighteen  years  old  he  left 
his  family  home,  and  with  the  blessing  of  both  his  parrats  started  for 
London.  He  altered  New  Inn  and  was  a  student  there  for  four 
years.  In  1603  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  John  Doddridge,  one  of  his 
couatrjrmen,  and  w^mi  this  lav^er,  whose  lectures  he  had  perhaps  at- 
tended at  New  Ion,  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
1612,  young  Squire  became  his  Marshal.     In  November,  1620,  he 

>  Ut.  MS.  306,  fo.  2. 

7  December  1597-  Memorandum  diatthe  7th  of  December  1597  being 
Thursday  and  in  die  1 6tfa  yeare  of  mine  age  I  took  my  leave  wid)  my  father 
and  mother's  blessing  and  came  that  night  to  Exeter  whence  I  departed  oo 
Saterdaie  the  nynte  of  December  and  came  to  Londcn  on  Fridaie  the  1 5th 
of  the  same  December  and  was  enterteined  in  Essex  House  the  1 8th  of 
December  followeng  a°.  1597  bebg  Mcmdaie  and  remayned  there  untill  the 
25th  fA  NoTember  1598  bong  Satterdaie  And  so  remained  of  myself  till 
Fridaie  the  )  6th  of  January  1598  [n.s.  15991  "^^^"^  1  '^^"'^  '°  '^"'  ''">' 
where  I  remained  (oure  yeares  and  naia  thence,  in  die  firrt  yeare  of  King 
James,  I  was  presented  to  Mr.  Justice  IDoddridge  with  whom  I  remayned  his 
marahall  till  he  died  which  was  in  September  1626.  Notwystanding  1  came 
to  serve  the  King  James  about  NoTember  1620.  He  sufired  me  to  enjoy 
the  marshall^p  in  a  most  free  waie. 

'  Lai.  MS.  313,  to.  140.     Pedigree  of  die  Slader  family. 
Maik  SUdet  ei  Bath  in  comiutu 


Edmund  Le  Sqoya-  -f  Mirtfu,  2nd  daughter  and  cofteire 

oJ  Kingi  Nvnploii 

in  Devon,  3rd  mm 

ci  Georg  Squrcr 

of  Leyli.ll  in 

coiniuiu  SlaSordiae  Eiq. 

SciploLeSquyer,  +   Fnuncn,  3rd  diugliierof  Sir  HvA 
-ij ,J:_.  i,„^     ^     Newington     "  -  -     - 


■r  of  Sir  Richard  Brawne. 


John  Squyer,  Gaorse  Saurer.  2nd 

eld«l  ion,  died        ton  elalit  3  anai 
etalii  uniut  anni         1623.  of  die  Inner 
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entered  the  King's  service,  very  likely  m  the  Exchequer  office,  but  re- 
tained  the  Marshalship  ol  Mr.  Justice  Dod<lridge  till  the  latter's  death 
in  1 628.'  In  1 63 1  we  find  him  called  before  the  Conunissioners  for 
Buildings  in  connection  with  a  house  he  was  erecting  to  dwell  in  in 
Long  Aae  "  on  the  north  side  ovw  against  Covent  Garden  ".*  In 
April,  1632,  the  house  was  biult  and  Scipio  Squire  moved  in,  at  least, 
this  was  the  time  at  which  he  moved  his  books  and  put  them  on  the 
shelves  of  his  new  study,  writing  at  the  same  time  a  catalogue  of  them, 
which  b  preserved  in  one  of  our  MSS.'  The  catalogue  ^ows  us 
that  Scijno  Squire  was  a  very  broad-minded  man  of  many  interests. 
On  the  shelves  of  his  study  the  poets  were  n^hbours  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  of  the  old  chronicles  as  well  as  of  divines  luid  madiema- 
ticians.  Some  of  the  Shakespeare  quartos  were  there,  of  which  one 
(not  in  the  catalogue)  has  survived,  the  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre^ 
vt^iich  was  for  some  time  in  the  Huth  Library,  and  which  bears  on  the 
title-page  the  name  of  Scipio  Squire  and  the  date,  3  May,  1609.* 

Some  time  before  this  removal  Squire  had  suffovd  a  loss  in  the 
person  of  his  wife  Francis,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Brawne  of  Newington 

'  See  page  188,  note  I. 

*  StaU  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles  I,  1631-1633. 

P.  44.  lofonnation  of  Edward  Corbett,  respectiog  a  large  building  of 
brides  begun  to  be  erected  in  Long  Acre,  on  the  north  side  over  against 
Covent  Gardea  l^  Scipio  Squire  of  St.  Martin' s-in-the-Geld,  upon  a  new 
foundation  contrary  to  uie  pFoclamation  (14  May,  1631). 

P.  58.  Certificate  delivered  to  the  CommissioaerB  br  Buildings  to  be 
presented  to  die  Council,  describing  certain  new  buildings  now  in  process  of 
erection,  one  in  Long  Acre  by  Scipio  Squire,  the  other  .  .  .  (25  May, 
1631). 

P.  75.  Sir  Henry  Spiller,  Lawroice  Whitaker,  and  Inigo  Jones,  Justices 
of  Peace  for  Middlesex  to  the  Council.  The  building  of  Mr.  Scipio  Squire 
newly  erected  in  Long  Acre,  he  states  to  be  built  for  himself  to  dwell  in. 
k  is  built  of  bricks  and  contains  24  feet  by  32,  there  bang  a  piece  of  ground 
indosed  with  a  brick  wall  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  containing  an  acre  ad- 
joining, whereby  the  same  is  made  a  fit  habitation  for  a  person  of  quali^. 
Squire  denies  that  it  is  biutt  on  a  new  foundation  (13  June,  1631). 

Slate  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles  I,  1633-1634. 

P.  434.  Notes  by  Sec  Windd>ank  of  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Buildings.  .  .  .  Mr.  Squire  submits  (27  Jan.,  1634). 

*  Lat.  MS  319,  fol.  103-1  la  "  A  kalender  of  my  bookes  taken  the 
4di  of  Ai»ill,  1632,  when  I  sett  them  up  in  my  study  in  Longacre." 

'  The  Huth  Library.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Hooks,  Manu- 
scripts. .  .  .  London,  1880,  Sro,  t  iv.,  p.  1339. 
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Butts  (co.  Surrey)  and  Alescott  (co.  Gloucester),  vrfiose  books  he 
catalogued  in  a  separate  part*  Of  this  marriage  he  had  issues  :  Jt^n. 
who  died  when  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  George,  who  entered 
the  \natr  Temple,  and  two  daughters  Francis  and  Bethsheba.*  Sdpio 
Squire  married  again,  i<x  we  know  diat  in  August,  1656,  he  bought 
ior  his  wife  Elizabeth  "  a  diamond  knot,  60  diamonds  "  for  £38,  and 
some  other  jewels.*  Tliat  he  could  spend  such  a  large  sum  iar  jewds 
would  suffice  to  show  that  he  was  wealthy,  even  if  we  did  not  know 
that  Sir  Hugh  Pollard  owed  to  him  in  1650  the  sum  of  £2000/ 

His  name  appears  twice  in  what  is  published  of  William  Dugdale's 
correspondence:  once  in  1650  in  a  letter  of  Dugdale  to  William 
Vononn,'  another  in  1653  in  a  letter  of  Sr  Symon  Archer  to  Dug- 
dale.* The  latter,  in  his  autolnography,  has  reoxtled  the  kindness 
showed  to  him  by  Scipio  Squire,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 

>Lat  MS3l9,fot.  103b,  col.  I.     "  Books  that  my  dead  wife  left." 

'  See  page  188,  note  2. 

» Latin  M&  306.  foL  2.  "  25°  Feb ,  1 557.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Locs'  note 
directed  to  ny  wife." 

Aug.  12,  1656.  Sold  to  Mrs.  Squire  a  diamond  knot,  60  diamonds  for 
38^,  to  he  paid  within  3  months. 

Feb.  28,  1656.     Added  more  to  the  penlock  with  the  rosse  6>- 

Aug.  12,  1656.     Rd.  XI1>-  in  payment  of  XXI-  Eliz.  Squire. 

Octob.  6.  1656     Rd.  put  of  this  bill  V-     More  No.  lOth  56. 

*  Siate  Papers,  Calendar  of  ike  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for 
Compounding,  etc.,  1643-1660.     Part.  II..  p.  128/ 

Sir  Huf^  Pollard,  Bart.,  King's  Nympttsi,  Deron. 

Claimants  on  the  Estate :  — 

28  Aug.,  1650.  Scipio  le  Squire  begs  to  compound  lor  debts  <^  £2000, 
owbo  him  by  Sir  H.  Pollard,  ynm  has  long  "  borne  him  in  hand  "  that  be 
would  compound  for  his  delinquency  and  pay  petitions  his  debt. 

The  Pollard  and  the  Squire  families  were  related.  Cf.  The  Visitation 
of  the  County  of  Devon  in  the  year  1564,  ed.  F.  T.Colby.  Exeter,  1881. 
8to.  pp.  190-191. 

*  The  Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  ed. 
W.  Hamper.     London,  1827,  4to. 

P.  237  (Lener  LV),  June  22.  1650.  ..."  I  perceive  that  you  imagine 
your  copye  of  Domesday  not  perfect,  but  if  you  did  know  as  much  as  I. 
you  would  not  impute  the  faulte  to  Mr.  Squyer.  for  1  carefully  exanutied  it 
widi  him.  .  .  ." 

*  Op.  at.,  p.  273  (Letter  LXXXl).  Nov.  28,  1653.  ..."  You  may 
doe  well  to  respit  the  searching  <A  Catisby's  writioges  untill  the  vacation, 
and  then  if  Mr.  Squyer  will  not  be  reasonable.  1  will  cndevour  to  hare  a 
copy  out  of  Mr.  Greene's  indenture." 
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Mr.  R<q>er,  in  giving  bim  accen  to  the  records  {Mreacnred  in  the 
Treasury  ctf  the  Exchequer  and  <^  which,  we  may  presume,  Sdpio 
Squire  was  the  keeper.'  We  do  not  know  when  he  became  a  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  Ezcbequer.  The  fact  that  in  1656  we  find  a 
Ju^ce  of  Peace  <^  the  City  of  Westnunfter  acting  in  two  weddings  in 
the  parish  (rf  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden  (the  church  of  an  inhaUtant  of 
Long  Acre),  bearing  the  name  of  Sdpio  le  Squire  allows  ui  to  invest 
our  antiquary  with  this  new  dignify.'  This  is  the  last  infonnatioa  we 
can  find  omceming  bim.  That  a  Idter  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Sct[»o  le 
Squire  at  lus  bouse  in  Long  Acre  in  June,  1682,  is  to  be  found  in  one 
<A  our  MSS. '  can  scarcdy  lead  us  to  bdieve  that  our  Sdpio  Squire 
was  still  living.  We  prefer  to  advance  the  theoiy  that  of  bis  sectmd 
marriage  he  had  a  son  named  after  bim. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  in  this  collection  how  much  is  Sdpio  Squire's 
and  bow  much  is  doived  from  some  other  source.  Some  manuscripts 
like  No.  330  are  matters  of  serious  difficulty.  We  duJl  endeavour  to 
deal  with  them  in  ^  fuller  catalogue  ;  all  we  have  attempted  to  do  for 
Ae  present  is  to  throw  seme  tight  on  the  original  owner  of  a  rather 
large  section  of  the  new  accessions. 

The  manuscripts  have  been  dasnfied  according  to  thdr  omtents. 
For  each  manuscript  we  have  given  the  title,  when  there  is  one,  found 
in  the  manuscript  itself.  When  no  tide  is  given,  we  have  assigned  <Hie 
to  indicate  their  content  as  briefly  as  posaUe.  The  number  |R  .  .  .] 
is  the  accesaoD  number,  the  seomd  number  is  the  Latm  MSS.  number. 
When  a  further  number  is  given  in  brackets  [  ],  it  is  the  number  that 
was  asrigned  to  the  manuscript  before  any  attempt  at  clasnficatiiM)  was 
made.  Tltese  particulan  have  been  induded  in  case  scholars  who 
have  bad  access  to  the  oJlection  already  may  have  quoted  than  by 
their  old  number. 

'  Ofi.  at.,  p.  12.  "So  likewise  was  be  P^.  Dugdale]  introduced  by 
the  Mjrd  Mr.  Roper  into  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Sdpio  Squyer,  then  <Hie 
of  the  rice- chamber lains  <i  the  Exchequer,  dirough  whose  Idndneas,  aitd 
bvour  he  bad  accesse  to  that  venerable  Record  called  Domesday  Booke,  as 
also  to  die  Fines,  Plea-rolts,  and  sundry  other  records  remayning  in  the 
Treasury  tfiere." 

*  Tie  Registers  of  St.  PauTs  Church,  Covent  Garden,  London.  IL 
Marriages.  1653-1637,  ed.  W.  H.  Hunt.  Loodon,  1907.  Bra  (Harieian 
Society,  vol.  nx.),  pp.  37-36. 

■buerted  in  L^  Ma  319. 
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HOLY  SCRIPTURE  AND  COMMENTARIES. 
[R  453171     164.     Biblia  sacra. 

VeB.    550U.     117-5  x  78mm.    inthccnt.    France. 

(R  32626)     165.     Thomas  Wallenais.    In  Isaiam  liber  commentarias. 

VdL    8  U.    203  X  139  mm.    (htb  cmI.    Eialuid. 

LITURGY. 
|R  33761]     166[I90|.     Missale  Eboracense—MUsale  LiitcolaiaiM. 

V«U.     168 IL    291  X  199  mm.    ni-xntfa  ecu.     EogUd. 
[R  46224]     167.     Pontificale  Romanum  pamun. 
Vdl.     3411.     l53x|0SmB.     xrAetaa.    Fnacc 

[R45I9I]     186.     (PhilHpps.     445.)     Breviarium  PnemoiiitTatenBe. 

Veil    276  U.     1 18  X  64.mm.    irtfa  cent.    GamMaj. 
{R.  45169]      189.     (Phillipps.      1249.)     Collectaneum  aBtercienw. 

Vdl.     123U.    239xt70mm.    unh^cenL     Fnoo  or  Switzedud. 
[R  403361     190.     Liturgica  CisterdenEia. 

Regulae  geoerales  dinnum  cdebrandi  officium. — CtJiectanemn. — Fonna 
Bapdzandi. — Directoriura. 

Pap.     130  n.     143  X  95  mm.     1652. 
[R  32526]     191.     Horae  (Samm). 

Veil.     133  U.     183  X  128  mm.     x^  o 

Flembh  tdtool  minUlurei. 

fR  45316]     192.     Beda.     De  tabemaculis  et  Tads  et  veitibiis  nccrdods. 

Vdl.    94  U.     186  X  128  mm.     liiithicenl.     Eb«Ub(1. 
[R  33626]     193,     Ubellus  de  computo  eccleaasdco. 

Inc.  Cum  inter  cetera  scolaris  diiciplinae  studia.  .  .  . 
Imperfect  at  die  end  and  bound  in  oitorder. 

Vdl.     59U.     171  X  122mm.    liiitbcoil.     Fcuce  (}). 

THEOLOGY  AND  ASCETICS. 

[R  26214]      194  (2471.     (Phillipps.     765.)     Indori  opera  el  S.  Beraardt 
Tita. 
A  letter  at  Iniorua  to  Bp.  Masona. — Istduus,     De  Simuno  Bono. — 

ladnua.     Synonima. 
A  collection  of  dieolo^cal  quolatioos. 
S.  Bentardi  Clareralleiuii  vita  (prima). 

Vdl.     143  U.     350  x225  mm.    iWdi  cenL    Fnncc  (AbUT«  de  Royiumoml). 

{R.  46220]     195.     [S.  Ansdmus,  Caotuaricnsis  Arduepiscopus.]    Hiunilis 
et  vera  CMifesao  et  devota  meditatio  et  oratio  penitentii  psabnum 
qinnquagesimum  exponendo. 
[Wrongly  as^ibed  to  Hugh  ti  St  Victor  by  the  MS.] 
Vdl.    22  n.    213  X  148  mm.     »&  ecnL     Fruce. 
[R  36437]      196.     Walter  Daniel.     Centum  lententiae  et  EennoDes. 

Vdl.    45  a.    252  -  156  mm.    iii.»Hih  ccsL    EnlMd  (AUh?  of  Rienuli). 
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[R.  35253]      197.     Petnis  de  TarenUiu.     Super  tibros  III  et  IV  Senten- 

VtB.     285 IL    242  X    166  mm.    intb  cent     Fnaca  (AB>mi )). 
[R.  44706]      198.     Laurentius  0[Hii)ua.     Super  Senlenliai 

VdLudfMp.     171  U.    2S8x2l7msi.    liTtbcari.    Italy. 

[R.  38270]      199,     Donatui  IDerotioois  cum  quatuor  caijugatioiubns  de 

regula  bene  Tiventiam. 

Inc.  Prol.     Sine  interceuioiie  orate.    Evangelica  damat  hirtoiia.  .  .  . 

Text.    Partes  oratianis  quot  nint  ?    Octo.    Quae>    Devotia  .  .  . 

des.  ...  A  saeculo  placueruot  et  in  uecula  saeculonnn  Uudabtmt  em 

debetur  omnis  lauE,  etc.     Explicit  E)ooatuB  derotionia  cum  quatuor 

coajugatiaiiibua  de  regula  bene  virere  volentium  compiulua  a 

qiKhJam    dauatrali,    anno    Donuni    milleamo    quadringentewno 


VdL     131  U.     242x162Bm.     nthow.     Eoalud  (>). 

[R  42406]    200.    (PhiUipps,  599.)    Hubertinua  de  CanlL    Arbor  cnia- 
fixae  Titae  Jesu. 
Pip.    455  II.    260  X  199  mm.    ndi  cou.     Low  CowttriM. 

[R  396821     201.     Miscelhnea. 

(foL  5b)  Contenia  in  ista  Winnina : 

bi  inimo  Bcptem  petitiones  orationis  dominicae   secundum  Johanncm 

Waldeby: 
TraclaluB    super    12    articulos    fidei    Becuodum    eundem  JohMmem 

Watddsy; 
Quinque  oouliae  luper  qumqiie  verba  salutaliooiB  angelicae  secundum 

fratrem  Johannem   ononis  heremitarum    beati    Augustini    Mohn 

Waldebyl ; 
Liber  exemptanim  mag^stri  Jacobi  de  Vitiiaco ; 
Tractatus   de  vitiis   et  virtutibus  qui  dicitur  scrutator  Ticiorum  et  de 

remedio  contra  peccata  mortafia  [Robert  Grosseleste] ; 
Tractatus  de  1 0  mandatis. 
Tke   MS.  alio  contains  scnne   fragments  in  Enolish  (a  prophecy,  a 

medical  receipt)  and  a  short  quotation  of  Henry  de  Coatesey's 

De  utilitate  psalmoruni  daviticorum. 
Pip.  indTCtl.    250 II.     212x145  mm.    ihrtbcent.     Ei«lud. 

[R  44790]     202.     Miscellanea  Franciscana. 

FranciBcus  de  Platea.  Tractatus  usurarum. — S.  Bonarcntura.  Medi- 
tatio  de  quatuor  exerciis  mentalibus. — Pius  et  devotum  exercilium 
divinitus  edoctum  de  centum  doloribus  Christi  et  Virginia. — 
Versus  de  Passione  Christi — Oecem  precepta  decalogi  secundum 
dominum  Franciscum  Mayronem,  O.M. — Tractatus  usurarum 
edilua  per  .  ,  .  Johannon  de  Prato,  O.M. — Tractatus  domini 
Bartdi  de  duobus  fratribus. — Addttiooea  (actae  ad  idem  per 
d<Httinum  Baldum  de  Penisio,  de  hiis  quae  expendit  filiua  circa 
pBtrimooium  patris. 
Vdl.  171  U.  123  x88  mm.  nih  ceol.  Italy, 
13 
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IR.  33618/1)    203.    MiKeUaoeL 

Alcuimu.     De   virtntibui   et  vitiis. — De  XIl  Icpidibua  i 

poDuntur  in  fimdamcDto  celeadi  Jenitalem.     Inc. 

pooitur  .  .  .  des  .  .  .  Chrirtum   filium   Da   et 

phanum. — Ciuoitotniia.  De  naturis  besbsnim. — Fragment!  of 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor's  Miscellanea. — Liber  bead  Cyiniaiii  <le 
duodecim  abiuionibus. — Filia  Magistii. — Breviloquium  booae 
fortunae  (St.  Bonaventure). 
V«IL  319  IL  170x  124  nn.  o!-nth  ceai.  N.  ?tmx.  (AbUye  de  Cwn- 
broo).     inh  cent.   Fnach  bindiBg. 

[R.  33618/2]     204.     Miscellanea. 

Semwftes  (Geofliroy  Babion,  Hildebert  de  LaTardin,  Hugh  ti  Sl 
Victor). — Liber  ^Kmsa. — Hoaore  d'Autun.  Speciuiim  Ec- 
ciesiae. — Magister  Hugo.  De  Trinitate. — Sermoaes  jGanaa 
de  RochefoTt) — Clone  oebnucae-Utinae. — S.  Salonii.  Expositio 
nqrttica  in  Salonumia  parabola. — A  dialogue  between  Nature  and 
Providence.  Inc.  Congeries  in^ormis  .  .  .  des  ,  ,  ,  et  ml' 
phurii  recognovit — An  imperfect  (at  the  besnning)  treatiae  oo 
Moon,  Man,  and  the  World,  des  .  .  .  trandonnabiHa  ex  uais 
wbslantialibus. 
V*U.  266  U.  170  X  1)7  bub.  im-ntk  ma.  N.  Frwce.  (AUays  de  Cm- 
broo.    irdi  cbbL    Frcocfa  biodiBg. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

(R.  32957]     205.     Miacellanea. 

Part  of  a  treatise  on  Cosmogony. — A  fragment  of  IsidoruB  of  Senlla's 
Etymologia — De  purgatoiio  S.  Patridi. — The  leaoid  of  Adam's 
penance. — An  explanation  of  the  Origm  of  Tithes. — Summary 
and  abstracts  from  Isidonis  Questiones  in  Genesim. — The  lesend 
of  Gerbert  taken  from  William  of  Malmesbury. — Fetrus  Ali»on- 
Ufl.  DiscipUna  dericalis. — Accounts  of  Peter  de  Connenlle,  a 
camion  of  Salisbury  for  the  years  1303-1310. 
VeO.    64  0.     176x134  BUB.    lUidiaai.    Engird. 

IR33e27]     206.     Alexander  de  ViUa  Del     Doctrinale. 

Van.    46  IL    279  X  200  BUB.     xrth  ccbL     Itaty. 

IR.  48219]     207.     Ebrardus  (of  Bethune].     Graecismus. 
Pip.    65  U.    217x142  HUB.    xTtfanat.     Italy. 

{R  44247]     206.     Appollonius  Rhodius.     Argonautica  translata  per  V. 
Rothmanim. 

Pq>.     12611.    236x165  mm.     iniithoeBt    Cersuuy. 

[R  44707]     209.     N<»ius  Marcellus.     De  compendiosa  doctrina. 

V*U.     136 II.    287x2I3nuB.    mbcMt.     luly. 

|R  33991]     210.     PetruiRiga.     Aurora. 

Vd.     174  U.     153x84  mm.     ntb  cimt     Fruce. 
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[R.  33825)     211.     Miscellanea. 

Oratto  YsocrattB  quomodo  rex  se  habeUl  penes  subditos,  ex  graeco  in 
latino  traducta  (by  Leonardo  GiuAniani  of  Venice). — Plularchus. 
De  liberii  educandis  (translated  by  Guarino  of  Verona). — St. 
BaiiL  nPOiS  TOTS  NEOTS  (latin  translati<Hi  by  Lecnardo 
Bnuu  of  Arezzo). 

VeU.    42  U.    215  X  MS  mm.    1445.    Tbetxloric  the  un  of  Nkholu  WeHum  de 
Abbenbroei.    Oifon)  (?)  irth  cent,  biading  {anert  only). 

[R.  26223]    212  [23]].    (Phillipps.    8099.)    CataloguBlibronuntoduspro- 
vindae. 
A  collectira  of  catalogues  of  franciscan  libraries  in  Austria  in  1647. 
Pap.     229n.     191  K  15!  mm.      1647.     Aiutrii. 


IR.  26226]  213  [254].  (PhUUpps.  13567.)  Martinus  PolonuE. 
Chronicoo. 

Veil     79  J.     229x168  mm.    ihthamt     Fnace. 

[R.  26227]  214  [255].  (PhUlipps.  3874.  13556.)  Idneraritnn  Im- 
peratoris  Alemaniae,  Regis  Franciae  et  Ricarai  Regis  Angliae. 
Veil.     16011.     178x112  mm.     nti-iivth  ceol.     Engluul. 

[R  26231]  215  [239].  (PhilUpps.  8139.)  Annates  Wigemorenses— 
ChronicMi  AJigliae  (Latin  Brut). 

VeU.     70a.    259  X  184mm.     1362  1437.     Eoglud. 

[R.  33622].  216.  GaUridiu  M<»umentenns.  Historia  regum  Britanmae. 
VeU.     75  n.     217x142  mm.     liiith  cem.     England. 

[R.  33824]     217.     Ranul[^us  Higdeo.    Polychnxiicon. 

VeU.     210  n.    263  x  2U3  mm.    ciru  et  wU  1431.  ■-•criplum  per  fnbem  Step. 
hiBOB  Lewlei,  tnpptiorem  hujiu  mnatferii  (Cheilcr)  ''.     Eo^ud. 

[R.  33823]     218.    Ranulphus  Higden.     Polychronicon. 

Veil.     122  II.    299  X  200  mm.     nth  cent     EngUiid. 


;5]    219  [253] 
Melsa  (Meaux, 


,  Yorks). 
Pip.     177  0.    288x2l7mn.     1368.1396.     Eedicd, 

[R.  262121      220-221     I244-245J.      (Phillipps.      8135.)      Chartularium 
monasterii  S  Mariae  Eboracensis  (St.  Mary,  York). 
VeU.    41711.    300x229<»ii.    ii*.KTth  ceot.     England. 
[R.  338101      222.      (Phillipps.      21710.)      Chartularium    Prioratus   de 
Bredon  (co.  Leicester). 
VeU.    77 IL    300x225  mm.    xui-inthcenL     Eogluid. 

[R.  26230]     223    [258].     (PhUlipps.     21708.)     Chartularium  Monasterii 
Beatae  Mariae  de  Sartis  in  Wardon  (co.  Bedford^. 
Veil.     I10U.    223  x166  mm.    lui-ntfa  cent.     EngUod. 
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[R.  36976]     224.     (Squire.     Ser.  III.  vol.   10.)     ChartuUrium  Abbadae 
S.  Mariae  de  Fontibus  (Fountains  Abbey,  Yorka)- 
(The  fifth  Tolume  of  the  Fountain  Abbey's  Chartulary  of  which  two 
are  preserved  in  the  Briti^  Museum.     CottoD.  Tib.  C.  XII  and 
Add.  37770.) 

VeU.    420  U.    310x221  mm.    nth  eenl.     En^uuj.    xvith  eenl.  bimlids  (E^ih). 
[R  32959)     223.     Chaitularium  de  Tockwith  (Yorks). 

A  collection  oi  transcripts  concerning  the  cell  of  Skewkirke  to  the 
township  <^  Tockwith  and  the  chapel  of  AH  Souls,  a  dependance 
of  St.  Oswald  Priory,  NoEtell. 

Pip.     32  I!.     312  X  210  mm.     irilh  ant.     Englud. 

[R  32547]     226.     WtUelmus  Bateman,  Norwicensis  Episcopus.     Injunc- 
tiones  ad  clericos. 
VeU.     10 II.     143  X  205  mm.     1347.     Eo^Dd. 

IR.  26224]    227  1252].    (PhilUpps.    15734-16909).    MiscdUaea. 

Anonymous  treatise  or  speech  and  an  answer  to  it  on  the  divorce  of 
King  Henry  VIII  and  Katharine  of  AragOD. — Letters  patent  of 
Kmg  Henry  VUI  reconstituting  the  late  nonastery  of  Christ- 
church.  Canterbury. — Grant  by  King  Henry  VllI  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury  of  lands,  rents  and  pendons.  May 
23,  1541.— A  collection  of  charters  (1426,  1427,  1454)  being  a 
book  of  fonns. 
Pip.    6911.    312  X  215mm.     irith  cou.     Eiigknd. 

|R  26213]     22S[246].     (PhUIipps.     25136.)     Miscellanea. 

John  of  Kirkby's  Inquest  for  the  Hcmour  of  Richmond  (Yorks.). — 
Poetical  fragments  and  goliardic  verses. — Extracts  fA  patristic 
literature. — Itineraries  to  Palestine. — A  commentary  of  die 
prophecy  ascribed  to  John  of  Bridlington. — A  fonn-bo(4  of 
accountancy. — A  treatise  oi  pharmacopea  (in  English). 
VelLudPip.     142 IL    2)Sx  140  mm.    (TtbceoL    Ei«Unl. 

[R  26220]  229.  (PhilUppi.  31957.)  Wardrobe  Book  of  Edward  I. 
WilhcUno  de  Meltone  et  Thomae  de  Querle,  dericis,  pro  deuariis  per 
ipsos  solutis  de  deoariis  receptis  in  Gorderoba  anno  present! 
vicesimo  septimo  diversis  hominibus  subscriptis,  pro  denoriis 
debitis  eisdem  in  eadem  Garderoba,  de  oxnpoto  ejusdem 
Garderobae  reddito  ad  Scaccarium  de  annis  regni  regis  E. 
XXIV'»,  XXVw.  XXVI'o,  De  quibus  deoariis  sic  solutis 
nulla  fit  mentio  in  libro  de  debitis  Garderobae  de  eodem  <;ompoto 
nee  etiam  de  dsdem  sic  debitis  pro  eo  quod  ante  predictum  com- 
potum  claustmi  ad  Scaccarium,  iidem  denarii  subtnihebantur  penes 
cosdem  qtiibus  debebantur,  et  tamen  in  libris  Garderobae  coti- 
dianis  de  tempore  predicto  fit  mentio  de  eisdem  denarits  sic 
solutis  et  subtractis  suis  locis  videlicet.  .  .  . 

Vdl.    811.     327  x219  mm.     1296.     En^and. 
[R.  47996]     230.     Recepta  Garderobae  regis  Edwardi  de  anno  regni  sui 
vicesimo  secundo :  XXII :  Recepta.     Anno  XXU*^. 

Veil.    6li.    324x196  mm.     1293-1294. 
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IR.  479991     ^'-     Liber  contrarotulatoris  de  recepta  Garderobae  de  anno 
regni  regis  Edward!  filii  regis  Henrici  XXVllI''  tempore  dunini 
Jonannis  de  Dr(^en[fordI  custodis  ejusdem. 
VdL    811.     317  x207  mm.     1299-1300. 

[R  460001     232.     Fragment  of  an  account  book  of  the  Household  of  King 
tdward  I  ccmcnming  advances  <i  money  and  payments  <^  wages 
to  various  persons,  probably  in  the  30th  year  of  his  ragn. 
VeU.     t2U.     326  x214  mm.     1302  0). 

[R.  4800II  233.  A  fragment  of  account  book  of  the  roytl  household 
concenung  the  expenses  of  William  Cope  buyer  for  the  Great 
Kitchen  in  the  lOth  year  of  the  reign  (of  Edward  lU  ?). 

VeU.     2  II.     366  X  272  mm.     livth  c«ai. 

[R.  46002|      234.     Compotus    Thomae    de    Tettebur,    cterici    magnae 
Garderobae  reginae  Philippae  IPhilippa  <i  Hainault,  Queen  of 
Edward  III]  de  anno  quarto. 
Vdl.     35U.     339x250mm.     1330-1331. 

[R.  46003]     233.     Liber   necessariomm  donuai  J<J)euuus   de   Amewell, 
contrarotulabms  hospidi  donunae  reginae  Philippae  [Philippa  of 
Hainault]  de  anno  quinto. 
VdL    56IL    339  k  236m™.    1331-1332. 

[R.  460041  236.  Compotus  Witlelmi  de  Fferiby,  cofferarii  dominae 
Philippae  [Philippa  of  Hainault]  reginae  Anoliae,  onerati  in  capite 
de  omnibus  reccptis  et  expensis  dicti  hos{»cii  pro  dtHnino  Johanne 
Coke,  thesaurario  pre^Uae  reginae,  ac  etiam  de  omnibus  jocalibus, 
vessellamentis  et  omnibus  aliis  proficiis  ad  dictum  bospicium  quo- 
vitmodo  pertioentibus,  a  primo  die  Aprilis  anno  r^ni  regis  Edwardi 
tercii  post  conquestum  Angliae  tricenmo  primo  usque  primtun  diem 
Aprilis  anno  XXXII^,  per  unum  annum  integrum,  per  contrarotu- 
l^n^^rrf^^lll  domiui  Roberti  de  Greyk,  c<xitrarotulatoris  ejusdem. 
V«0.     1211.    328  X  249  mm.    1357-1358. 

[R  480051  237.  Port  <^  an  account-bocJc  of  the  housdiold  <^  Queen 
niihppa  (4  Hainault  for  the  3 1  st  year  of  Edward  111,  giving  the 
following  items :  Nomina  creditonun  panetriae. — Nomina  credi- 
tonim  cervisiae. — Nomina  creditonim  coquinac. — Noooina  credito- 
nun putletriae. — Nomina  creditonun  scutilliriae. — Nomina  credito- 
nun satseriae. — Nomina  creditorum  autae  et  camerae. — Nomina 
creditonim  marescaUciae. 

Vdl.     3611.     321x247  mm.      1337-1338. 

[R  46006]     23a.     Account  Book  of  the  household  (in  form  of  a  diary)  of 
Queen  Joan  of  Navarre  (widow  of  King  Henry  IV)  at  Leeds 
Castle  (Kent),  from  Sunday,  the  17lh  of  March.  1420,  to  Friday, 
the  7th  of  March,  1421. 
VeU.    2811.     370  x263  mm.     1420-1421. 
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[R.  48007]  239.  Nece»metlbrl)KQiieaieCaiii»n|Kalfaarii>eo(Aiagai, 
Queen  of  Heniy  VIII]  and  the  Princess,  her  daughter  [Princess 
Mary]  deBvered  out  of  the  Wardrobe  aiuu  XI  and  XII  of  H. 
VIII. 

Two  account  books  or  parts  of  them  bound  under  the  nme  cover,  die  first 
being  dte  accounts  of  EUys  Hylton,  the  second  of  Richard  justice. 
Pap.    20  U.     (Fol.  1-6)  310  X  216  mm.     (Fol.  7-20)  347  x  245  mm.     1520. 

[R  48008]     240.     Account  Bode  of  ifae  receipts  and  expenses  of  die  ofBcers 
of  die  King  in  Calais,  Guines,  Arde  [Ardres],  Merk  [Marck], 
Oye,  Oudrewyk  (Audniicq)  and  Bradenard  IBredenarde]  for  the 
45di  and  46di  years  of  ICing  Edward  111. 
Vdl.     14  il.     350x245  mm.     t37I-t372. 

[R.  480(^  241 .  Compotus  f-Iugonis  G>nwey,  nuHtis,  thesaurarii  villae  et 
marchiae  Caliaae,  CMnputus  a  ffesto  sancti  Michaelis  Archangdi 
anno  resni  regis  nunc  1-lenrici  Vll™  XX1<>  usque  ffestuni  sandi 
MichaeUs  Archangeii  anno  ejusdem  regis  XXII°,  per  unum 
unmi'"  integrum  u(  infra. 
Hunc  librum  condnentem  XXXlll  folia,  quarum  XXIX  sunt  scriptae 
et  llll  ncm  aunt  scriptae,  liberarit  Hugo  Conway,  mi[es<thesaurarius 
villae  Calisiae,  Johanni  Clerk  et  Roberto  Ctitf,  audiloribus  donuni 
Regis,  in  [»%ngilia  Pentecosds,  accidente  XX1">°  die  Maii  Anno 
XXll''"  reg^s  rienrici  VIH  et  in  presentia  Roberti  Southwell 
militis,  et  pretfitit  sacramentum. 
Veil.     33  U.     463x333  mm.     1506. 

[R.  45953]  242.  (Phillipps.  1317.)  Compotus  ThesauH  domini  Reou 
parisiuE,  de  termino  Nativitads  Domini  anno  MCCCIUI"  IIIK 
videlicet  a  prima  die  Julii  CCCIllIii  Iillx>  usque  ad  uldmam  diem 
Decembris  post  inclusive,  pa-  thesaurarios  Philippum  de  Sando 
Petro,  Reginaldum  de  Capella,  Nicolaum  de  Mauregart  et 
Nicolaum  oe  Fontenayo,  clericum  Thesauri  Robertum  de  Acheriis, 
ac  campswem  ibi  Pdrum  de  Suessirae. 
Vdl.     4711.     310x264  mm.     1364.     Fruce. 

[R.  232141     243.     {PbilUppa.     20098.)     Fmes  and  Sheriffs  precipes. 
A  collecti<Hi  of  183  original  precipes  on  vellum  relating  to  various 
couodes,  for  the  greatest  part  from  Henry  VI  to  Eliubeth,  sewn 
cm  paper  leaves. 
Pap.    32  II.     335  x  204  mm. 

[R.  38460.     4/4]     244.     Hibemia.     Conada  et  Ultonia  pr^vindae. 
Officium  Clerici  P^um. 

Liber  omnium  reddituum,  revencionum,  wardorum,  composidtmum, 
casualitatum  d  pro  licenda  vendendae  allae  cumque  subsidio,  recep- 
lorum  in  scaccario  Hibemiae  predicto  ex  provtnciis  predictis  per 
spadum  dimidii  anni  linitum  ad  festum  Paschae  anno  Domini  1 622, 
regni  Regis  Jacobi  XX'' . 
P>p.    5411.     292  x189  mm.     1622.     EosUuxl. 
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(R.  38460  4/11     245.     Hibonia.    Cooatii  et  Ullonia  pnmnciM. 

Officium  derid  PelUum. 

Liber  onmium  reddituum,  revencionum,  wardonim,  compoatioDum, 
rjmuiHtahiin  et  atudlionim  receptonmi  in  Scaccario  HibernUe 
predicb)  ex  provinciis  predictis  per  qtathnn  dimidii  anni  finitum 
ad  fedam  sancti  Michadis  Ardiaogdi  in  annis  videbcet  Domini 
1622  et  Regni  Regis  jacobi  XX'i. 
Pap.     II6U.     292xia9mm.     1622.     EngUod. 

[R.  38460  4/2]     246.     Hibemia.     Lagenia  et  Momooia  provindae. 
Offidmn  clerid  Pettium. 

Liber   ommmn   reddituum,   rercncionum,   wardorum,   compodtioDum, 
f^i^*'*f*">n  et  pro  licentia  Tcndcndae  allae,  rec^>torum  in  Scaccario 
Hibenuae  anatto  ex  prorindis  predicdB  per  ipatium  dimidii  anni 
finitum  ad  reatum  Pascnae  aiuK>  Domini  1622,  resni  reds  Jacobi 
XX'i. 
P^     101  n.     292xie9mau     1622.     Eoglud. 
[R.  38460  4/31     247,     Hibemia.     Lagenia  et  Momooia  prorinde. 
OAdum  clerid  Pellium. 

Liber  mnnium  reddituum,  revendooum,  wardwum,  cmnpositionum, 
.-««n»li»«hiin  et  auxUiorum  receptonun  in  Scaccario  Hibemiae 
predicto  per  spatium  dimicfii  anni  finitum  ad  feitam  sancti  Micbaelii 
Archangeli  in  annii  videlicet  Dcooini  1622  et  regni  Regit 
Jacobi  XX'i. 

Pip.     1 16 II.    292x169  mm.    1622.    Ei^ud. 
[R.  28513]     248.     Statuta  Eeclesae  S.  Pauli  Lomfinenas. 

A  modem  tnutscript  of  MS.  W.D.  20  <^  St  Paul's  Catbedral 
Library,  Loodoo. 
Pq>.    225 IL    332  «  203  mm.    1870.    Ei«lud. 

[R  45389]    249.    (PhilHpps.    26076.)    Saviliana. 

A  book  of  tranacripts  ctuefly  concerning  the  manra-  of  Methley  (Yorlts). 
•eat  of  the  Savile  Family. 

VeU.    940.    285x163  mm.    nith  cm.     EJ«Ud. 
[R  453901     250.     (PhiUipps.     25387.)     Sariliana. 

A  collection  of  transcripts  concemins  tfie  Savile  Family  UMOgat  which 
a  biographical  notice  on  Sir  Joon  Savile,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Vll..uid  p^i.     )02  II.     371  X  274  mm.     xvi-niitli  cent.     Eo^ud.     irilh  OM. 

|R  32959]     251.     Yorkshire  deeds. 

A  coliectioa  of  transcripts  ctmceming  the  lands  of  the  Wilstrop  Family. 
Pap.     121  D.     312  x210  mm.     ivtb-nitfa  cent.     Epgund. 
IR38%1]     252.     (Squire.     Ser.  Ill,  vol.  1 1 .)     Statuta  Vetera  et  nova. 
VeD.     281  U.    250x161  mm.     xithceot.     EngUnd. 

tR  26219]     253(249}.     (PhilKpps.     29791.)     Statuta  AngUae. 

Veil.     51  n.    247  X  169  mm.    xiii-UTdi  oen).     EogUod. 
[R  33S931     254.     Statuta  AngUae. 

Veil.    71  IL     1 14  X  63  mm.    iMh  eat.     Eb^uuI. 
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[R.   45949)     253.     (Hiillipps.     %I7.)      Statute  et   regitfrum   Brevium 
tdwardi  L 

Ven.  W  p^>.    240  U.    220  X  136  mm.    imh  <a>i.    EogUd. 

[R.  37270]    256.    Stetute  AngBae. 

VeO.    200  U.     153  X  105  mm.    liv-mthee 
[R  32956]  257.     Pladte  paHuDentaria  et  Coronae  Edwanfi  I. 
VeU.    65  U.     334  X  246  mm.     iiTtb  ceol.     Engfud. 

SQUIRE  MSS. 

[R  38903]     258.     (Ser.  I.  vol  I.)     Buddngham^e.    Pladte  de  quo 
warranto,  de  juris  et  asasis  et  Coronae.     Anno  14.     Edw.  I. 

Pap.    94  U.     370  X  230  mm. 
[R  38904]     259.    (Ser.  I.  vol.  2.)     Deroiishire  and  Cornwall     Close 
RoUs.     1  John-35  H.  UI. 

Pap.    390  U.     348  X  220  mm. 
[R.  36905]     260.     (Ser.  1.  vol  3.)     Devonshire  and  ConiwaU.     Finei 
roUi     I  R.  1-23  E.  IV. 

P>p.     12811.     352  X  215mm. 

[R  36906]      261.      (Ser.  I.   foL   4.)     Denude.     Inquiatknes  poal 
mortem  et  ad  quod  damnum.     2  R.  11-10  H.  V. 

Pap.     184 II.     346  X  234  mm. 
pt   38907]      262.     (Ser.   1.   vol    5.)     [)eTODdure.     InquisitioDes   port 
mortem  et  ad  quod  damnum,     I  H.  VI-3.  R.  UI. 
Pap.    219  It.     331  N  210  mm. 

nt  38908]     263.     (Ser.  I.  vol.  6.)     Devondiire.    Calendar  of  recoida. 
12  H.  II1-2  R  UI. 

P^>.  97  It.  304  X  200. 
[R  38909]  264.  (Ser.  I.  vol.  7.)  Soca  de  Edulfesnane,  in  comitatu 
EssexeDsi,  nuper  dicta  soca  lancti  Pauli,  London,  mcxlo  honor- 
abulia  viri  Thome  domini  Darcye,  domini  Darcy  de  Chtche  in 
comitatu  predicta. 
Supervisio  Thorpe,  ICyrkeby  et  Walton  infra  socam  predictam  incfaoata 
et  peracta  per  diligentem  visum  et  peran^ulatiaieni  Jdianms 
Madison,  EUpernsoris  ibidem  per  mandatum  prefati  honorabilis 
Thome  domini  Darcy,  modo  domini  manerionim  et  socae  predictae, 
et  per  sacramentum  tenentium  maneriorum  predictonim  ad  hoc 
ordmatonun  et  juratorum  quorum  nomioa  postea  recoisaitur,  hinc 
et  ibidem  existentium,  et  cum  prefato  supervisore  quotidie  per 
vices  simul  circumambulantium,  incepta  quinte  die  Augusti,  anno 
regni  dominae  Elizabethae,  Dei  gratia  Angliae,  Fraociae  et 
Hioemiae  reginae,  fidei  dcfensoris,  etc.,  tricesimo  nono,  anooque 
Domini  1397. 

Pap.     524  It.     307  X  206  mm. 
IR  38910]     265.     (Ser.  1.  vol  SJ     Gloucestershire.     Inquisitiones  port 
mortem  et  tschaeta.     t  E.  11-20  E  II. 

P^i.     98  It.     332  X  210  mm. 
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[R.  389111     266.     (Ser.  1.  voL  9.)      Dutchyo(L___ 
A  collectioD  of  transcripta  concerning  the  Duchy. 
Pip.     121  n.     309  X  196  mai. 

fR  38912]     267.     (Ser.  I.  vol.  10.)    London. 

A  collection  of  transcripts  of  gnsAa  of  lands  in  LoncW  by  Henry  Vlll 
1535-1540. 

Pip.     266 II.     294  X  180  mm. 
[R  38913]     268.     (Ser.    L   vol.    II.)      Statutes  of  the  Savoy  Hospital, 
LcHidon.     1523. 

Pip.     40  0.     20B  X  159  mm. 
IR   36914)     269.     (Ser.    I.    vol.     12.)      Northamptondiire.       Estreats. 
31  H.  111-35  E.  L 

P>p.     256 II.    306  X  200  mm. 

IR.  38915]      270.     (Ser.  I.  vol    13.)      Northamptonshire.      Eschaeta. 
I  EM 7  E.ni. 

Pip.    30211.    306  x200  mm. 

[1^389161     271.     (Ser.  I.  vol.  14.)     De  Forestis. 

Readinge  and  declaration  of  the  AuthorideB,  liberties  and  offices  of  a 
fforeste  made  upon  a  certeine  statute  called  carta  de  ForesU  by 
one  Triheme  (in  EngUtb). 
Pip.    76  U.    304  X  203  mm. 

[R  389171     272.     (Ser.  I.  vol  )  5.)    Oxfordshire.     Inquisilion  (1279). 
Hundreds  of  Ewehne,  Boleoden,  Wootttm. 
Pip.    343  U.    310  X  200  mm. 

(R  369181     273.     (Ser.  1.  vol.  16.)     Oxferdahire.     bquiation  (1279). 
Hundreds  <A  Pogheddowe,  Bampton,  Langtree,  Lewknor,  Chadhng- 
taa,  Oxford  "  extra  porta  boreale  ". 
Pip.    37511.    310x200  mm. 

[R  389191     274.     (Ser.  I.  vol.  1 7.)     Oswesti?.     Rentals  and  surveys  of 
die  town  of  Oswestry. 
Pip.    410  D.    277  X  196  mm. 
IR  38920]     275.     (Ser.  1.  vol.  16.)     Miscellanea. 

Perambulationes  Forestanim.    29  E.  1. — Carta  Monachorum  de  Monte 
Aculo. 

Pip.    225  U.    305  X  203  mo. 
IR  38921]     276.     (Ser.  I.  vol.  1 9.)     Staffordshire.     Eschaeta.     I  E  111- 
13  R  111. 

Pip.     337  0.     306  X  200  mm. 
[R  38922]     277.     (Ser.  1.  vol.  20.)     Staffordshire.     Visitation  of  Robert 
Glover.     1583. 
Pip.    66 II.     340  X  222  mm. 
IR  389231     278.     (Ser.  1.  vol  21.)     Surrey  and  Essex.     Abstracts  of 
Grants.    27-37  H.  VUl. 

Pip.    277  n.    291  X  194  mm 
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|R.  38924]    (Ser.  I.  toI.  22.)     Set  Rtcirds. 

|R  389251     279.     (Ser.  IL  toI.  I.)     Chain  aiitiqiu  tempore  Jobumit  a 
Horici  III. 
Charter  rolls  J0I1.-H.  III. — Inventary  of  some  preaaes    in  a  Record 
Office   (Tower;).— Charter   rojli    9    E.    L— Charter  rolll  1-4 
H.  IV. 
Pip.    «7  U.     305  k  194  mm. 

IR  38926]    280.    (Ser.  II.  toI.  2.)    Chartern.    21-33  E.  I. 

Pap.  363  II.  306  X  200  mm. 
la  38927]     281.     (Ser.  II.  lol.  3.)     Cloae  roUs.      1 4  Joh.-37  H.  IIL 

Ftp.  •KI6  U.  3K  X  200  mm. 
[R  38928]     282.     (Ser.  II.  voL  4.)    Clone  rolk     1-5  H.  IIL 

Pap.    392  It.     290  X  1 75  mm. 

[R  38929]    283.    (Ser.  II.  vol.  5.)    Cloierolla.     19-24  H.  III. 

Pap.    372  U.    29S  X  192  mm. 

(R.  38930]    284.    (Ser.  U.  <ol.  6.)    Clo«  rolls.    24-33  H.  lU. 

Pap.    510  U.    300  X  196  mm. 

|R  38931]    285.    (Ser.  II.  vol  7.)    Fines  rolls.     1-12  H.  III. 

Pap.    345  II.     294  X  164  mm. 

[R  38932]    286.    (Ser.  IL  voL  8.)    Fues  rolls.     13-20  H.  IIL 

Pap.     342  U.    299  X  166  mm. 

[R  389331     287.     (Ser.   IL   >oL   9.)     DorseuMre,    SuMk,    Bertsbiie. 
Northamptonshue.     Fschartn     H.  lU-R  IL 
Pap.    591  IL    31 1  X  206  mm. 

(R  38934]     288.     (Ser.  U.  vol   10.)     Sussei,  Snney.  Kent,  Leicester- 
shire, Hertfortlslure,  Buckinghamshire,  Worcestershire.    EscllMta. 

H.  iii-R  m. 

Pap.  374  0.  311  X  209  mm. 
|R  389351     289.     (Ser.    U.    voL    II.)     Abstracts  of    patents.     3    Joh.- 


i5]    289. 
io  E.  IL 


Pap.     202  U.    340  X  210  mm. 

IR  38936]     290.     (Ser.  U.  vol  12.)    Abstracts  of  patents.     I   E.  III- 
51  E  III. 

Pap.     196  U.     347  x219  mm. 

[R.  38937)    291.     (Ser.  IL  yoL  13.)    Pladta  ad  parlameotinn  18-30  E.  L 
—Abstracts  of  patenU  I  R  11-38  H.  VL 
Pap.    278  II.     357  X  219  mm. 

(R  38938]    292.    (Ser.  IL  voL  14.)    Patent  rails.    32  H.  VIIL 

Pap.    427  U.    305  X  201  mm. 
IR  38939]    293.    (Ser.  1  toL   15).    Patent  n>lls.    29,  30,  32,  34 
HVIIl 

Pap.     545  U.    306  X  192  mm. 
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fR  389401     294.     (Ser.  II.  vol.  16.)     I^cita  coram  Rege,  canm  concitio 
Regii  et  de  Banca    3-56  H.  III. 
P^     156  0.     350x224  mm. 

[R.  36941]     295.     (Ser.  IL  vol.  17.)     PUcita  parUmcDtarU.     16-23  E.  L 

P>p.     I  le  IL    366  X  233  mm. 

[R  36942]     296.    (Ser.  IL  voL  1&.)     PUciu  parlamentaria.    16-35  E.  I. 
P>p.    390  n.    302  X  195  mm. 

|R  36943].     297.     (Ser.  IL  voL  19.)     Miscellanea. 

Ex  rotulo  orduutioiiuin  5  E.  IL — Ex  rtdulo  parlaneati  8  E.  IL — 
f^acita    pariamentaria    6    E.    IL — MemcvaDda   de   parlamento 
9  £.  IL — Processus  Hugonis  de  GNirtoay.     8  £.  I. — De  parU- 
menlo  regis,  9  E.  I. 
Pip.     272  U.      308  X  205  mm. 

|R  36944]     298.     (Ser.  U.  voL  20.)     Rotuli  parlanenti.     1-5  R  IL 
Pap.     34S  U.    264  X  )8S  mm. 

|R  36945)     299.     (Ser.  IL  voL  21.)    RotuU  parUmenti.     14-21  R  U. 

Pap.     273  U.    290  X   184  mm. 

[R   389461     300.     (Ser.   II.   voL   22.)     Law  precedenU  being   ptacita. 
E.  I-R.  II. 

Pap.    303  It.    306  X  204  mm. 

IR  36947]     30).     (Ser.  IL  vol.  23.)    RotuU  parlamentL      5  H.  V.- 
6  H.  VL 

Pap.    4^7  U.    305  X  196  mm. 

[R  38946]     302.     (Ser.  II.  wL  24.)     Abstracts  from  patent  rolls  and  the 
red  book  of  Exchequer.     3  H.  111-17  R  II. 
Pap.     136  U.     317  X  212  mm. 

(Ser.  IL  v<^  25.)     Missing,  perhaps  to  identify  with  MS.  3)4  or 
315. 

[R  38949]     303.     (Ser.  IL  voL  26).     Placita  coram  Rege,     1-14  £  L 
Pap.    213  U.     310x203  mm 

IR  38950]     304.     (Ser.  IL  voL  27.)     Ptacita  de  Banco.     9-34  E.  L 
Pap.     189  U.    342  ><  220  mo. 

IR  36951]     305.     (Ser.  IL  voL  28.)    PUcita  coram  Rege.    4-26  E.  IL 

Pap.     333  n.     315  x  205  mm. 
|R  38952]     306.     (Ser.  IIL  voL  1 .)     Miscellanea. 

A  note  of  die  books  in  the  cheste  at   Westminster. — De  partitione 
Angliae  per  comitatus  et  domihus  religions  in  as  contentiB. — 
Modus  lenendi  parlamentum. 
Pap.     1 17  II.    348  X  225  mm. 

[R  38953]     307.     (Ser.  lU.  voL  2.)     Knight  lees.     I  R  10-4  James  I. 

P^.     139  n.    310  X  204  mm. 
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|R  389541     30e.     (Scr.  UI.  vol  3.)     Miscellanea. 

Gerrani  Tilberiensis  de  necessariiB  Scaccarii  observatHMiibus  dialogus. 
— [Sir  Joim  Doddridge]  The  sererall  opinions  of  sundry  anti- 
quaries  touchinge  the   antiquitie,    power,  order,  state,   manner, 
persons  and  proceedinges  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  of  Eos- 
Uitd  (in  English). — De  baronibus  in  parlamento  (collected  for  the 
Lwds  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  20  Jacobi). — England's 
Epinomis  ...  by  John  Selden. — Modus  tenendi  parlameotum. 
— Leges  Henrici  I  transcriptae  ex  libro  rubro  Scaccarii,  etc 
P.p.    2M  U.     307  X  212  mm. 
fR.  38955]     309.     (Ser.  III.  vol.  4.)     Uber  cnmium  feodonnn  miHtum  in 
comilatu  Norftdcensi. — tCnight  fees.     2-13  E.  1. 
P*p     8911.     286x215  mm. 
[R  38956]     310.     (Ser.  III.  vol.  5.)     Com.  Derby.  Tenentes  feoda  miUtum 
et  de  quibus  ipsi  tenent 
Pap.     55  U.    425  X  275  mm. 
[R  38957]     311.    (Ser.  III.  toI.  6.)    Nomina  militum,  comitatum,  civitatum, 
burgoisium  burgorum  ct  villarum,  et  baronum  quinque  portuum. 
etectorum   ad   serriendum  in  Pariamrato  indpiendo  et  tenendo 
apud  civitatem  Westmooasterii,  decimo  nono  die  Maii  anno  regni 
regis  donuni  Jacobi  secundi  primo,  annoque  Dcxnini  1685. 
P*p.     34  U.     329  x219  mm. 
[R  38958]     312.     (Ser.  III.  toL  7.)     Miscetbmea  Genealogica. 
Pap.    276 II.     355  X  226  mm. 

[R  38959]     313.     (Ser.  III.  vol.  8.)     Ancient  pedigrees. 

Pap.     182  U.    465  X  367  mn>. 
[R  38960]     314.     (Ser.  Ill  voL  9.)     Rights  and  Jurisdictions  of  London. 

P^.     421  II.     310  X  202  mm. 

(Ser.  IIL  vol  10.)  See  MS.  221. 

(Ser.  IILtoLII.)  See  MS.  237. 

[R  38962)    315.     (Ser.  III.  W.  12.)  A  course  <rf  lectures  <»  the  Laws  of 
the  Forest  (m  law-French). 

Pap.     165  IL     373  X  K8  mm. 
{R.  38963]     316.     (Ser.  UI.  toL  13.)     Ab^racts  from  parliamentary  rt^s. 
49  H.  m-5  H.  VI. 

Pap.    242  II.    375  x  225  mm. 
fR  38964]     317.     (Ser.  III.  vol.  14.)     Placita  coram  justiciis  itinerantibus 
H.  UI,  E  I.  E.  IL-PatenI  rolls  E.  IV. 
Pap.    341  II.     346  X  223  mm. 
[R  38%3]     318.      (Ser.    III.    vol.    15.)      Miscellanea.     Abstracts  from 
various  charters,  rolls  and  MSS.  concerning  the  hiGl<Hy  of  England. 
Pap.    231  IL    292  x  IS7  mm. 
IR  36966]     319.     (Ser.  lU.  vol.  16.)     Miscellanea. 

Abstracts  from  various  charters,  rolls  and  MSS.  concCTinng  die  history 
of  England.     Catalogue  dF  the  library  of  Mr.  Scipio  Squire. 
Pap.     143  n.     349  X  222  mm. 
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[R  38967]     320.     (Ser.  III.  wl.  17.)     Miscellanea. 

Abstracts  of   Tarious  records  concerning  Wales,  Cornwall  and  die 
county  of  Chester. 
P-p.     38  U.     M2x  198  mm. 
(R.3S966]     321.     (Ser.  III.   toI.    16.)     Earls  and  Barons  from  1066  to 
1336.— Dukes,  Earls  and  Barons  from  1336  to  1514. 
Pap.     174  U.    260  X  165  mm. 
[R.  389691     322.     (Ser.  Ill  W.  19.)     Calendar  of  Placita  coram  Rege  et 
de  Banco,  H.  lU-H.  V, — Calendar  of  the  records  in  the  receipt 
of  the  Exchequer. 
P.p.    141  U.    346  K  220  mm. 
|R  38970J     323.     (Ser.  Ill  toL  20.)    A  rq)ertOTy  of  the  records  in  the 
custody  of   the   chamberlaynes   of  the   Receipt   in  dte  Pallace 
Treasury. 

P*p.     41  U.    3)0  X  195  urn. 
|R  389711     324.     (Ser.  Ul.  toI.  21.)     A  book  of  Offices  as  well  of  His 
Majesties  courtes  of  records  as  of  His  Hiehnes  most  honourable 
bousehoulde,  die  counsell  of  the  North,  of  Walea  and  die  Marches, 
the  Admiraltye,  the  Armorye  and  the  Minte,  HisMajesties  Townes 
of  Warres,  Castles,  Bulwarkes  and  fortresses,  the  Islandes,  His 
Majesties  hewses,  parkes,  forrests  and  chases  with  the  liaveni  and 
Harbours  of  England  collected  in  1603. 
Pap.    47 II.    267  X  197  mtd. 
|R  389721     325.     (Ser.  IIL  vol.  22.)     A  generall  collection  of   all   die 
offices  of  Englande  widi  their  fees  and  allowances  in  the  Queenes 
[Elizabedi]  ^  .  .  . 
Pap.    52 IL    213  X  165  mm. 

|R.  38973]     326.     (Ser.  lU.  vol.  23.)     Questions  of  Uwe  and  ailairee  of 
state  a»cemyng  the  Kbgdonie  of  Ireland. 
Pap.     136n.    297  x  200mm. 

[R  38974]     327.     (Ser.  III.  vol  24.)     Dmninium  maris  ^itannid  assertum 
ex   archiviis,   historiis  ac   municipalibus   Regni  legibus,  per  D. 
J<diannem  de  Burgo,  equitem  auratum  et  archivionim  R^ni  in 
Turri  L<»idbenEi  custodem,  etc. 
P^i.     36  n.     309  X  2(Q  mm. 

(Ser.  III.  vol.  25.)     Missing.     Very  likely  one  of  die 
four  MSS.  No.  329-332. 

[R  38975]     328.     (Ser.  III.  Vol.  26.)     Miscellanea. 

Transcripts  of  some  rolls, — Abstracts  of  Littleton,  Donat,  etc — 
Fragments  of  a  correspondence  of  C.  Parkin  concerning  his  History  of 

the  Andquities  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. — 
This  is  the  true  coppie  takm  by  Sf  Symon  Dewes  out  of  antimt  records 
in  the  Tower  of  London  of  all  the  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earles, 
Viscounts,  BarcHis,  Kmglits  and  oentionen  that  were  with  King 
Henry  the  third  in  France,  with  King  Edward  the  second  at  the 
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siese  of  CaerUTercJce  in  Scotland,  and  wkh  King  Heniy  the  fifth 
at  me  nege  of  Roan  in  France  with  all  their  coats  ti  anns. 
A  bundle  el  13  qnirct  ti  ■■rioin  liza. 
P^  38976]     329.     Coats  of  arms  of  the  mayors  and  sherifis  of  London  from 
1 190  to  1659. 
P^    6311.    323  X  199  BB. 
[R  38977]     330.     Hcmours  magazine  or  a  briefe  chronologic  of  the  ancimt 
armea  of  the  Brittaines,  Danes,  Saxraa  and  Norman  Kings  with 
their  different  supporters  and  badges  of  Regality  as  alto  of  severall 
degrees  of  all  the  nihility  oi  this  nation  .  .  .  with  some  obserra- 
tioas  of  their  sererall  places  and  offices  of  Hukh'  and  Trust  and 
what  else  is  most  remarkeable  concerning  them. 
Pip.    219  U.    367  X  Z67nuD. 
[R.  38979]     331.    Rotuluspartamentitentiapud  Westmonssterium  ncetimo 
quinto  Ffd»Tuarii  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  sexti  post  ccnqueitum 
XXUL 

P^  (Dot  bound).    20411.    326  X  211  mm. 
|R.  36960]     332.     ParUamentary  rolls.     I.  12,  13.  14.  E.  IV. 
Pip.  (mm  boind).    424  IL    330  x  210  mm. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  PREPARATION  AND  USE 
OF  THE  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF  PRINTED 
BOOKS  IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  UBRARY. 

By   GUTHRIE  VINE.   M.A.   Sub-Ubrarian   of   the   John 
Rylands  Library. 

THERE  is  a  more  adequate  recognition  to-day  of  the  difficultiet 
incidental  to  the  coostnictioQ  of  a  detailed  catalogue  of  a 
Urge  collection  than  prevailed  seventy  yean  ago  v/hea  the 
Report  of  the  "  ComnuBsionorB  appcHnted  to  inquire  into  the  constitutioD 
and  managemoit  <^  the  Britiih  MuBeum  "  was  published.  This  is  due 
in  part  no  doubt  to  the  appearance  of  that  monument  of  scholarship — 
the  catalogue  c^  the  printed  books  in  this  national  institution.  The 
instruction  of  that  vast  guide  to  the  world  of  literature,  which  owes 
its  iDcq>tion  primarily  to  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  provided  a  visiUe 
demonstration  of  the  so^  and  etfective  powers  of  a  catalogue.  No 
catalogue  having  any  pretensons  to  imp«tance  published  subsequently 
can  fail  to  be  under  great  otJigations  to  that  of  the  &itish  Museum, 
whedier  the  debt  be  openly  admitted  or  not  Tlie  whole  of  the  long 
stfies  of  printed  volumes,  ccunprning  that  great  Ubliographical  work, 
was  already  published,  when  in  1900  the  pr^Hiration  tA  the  supple- 
mentary  catalogue  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  was  on  the  point  of 
canmencemenL  The  original  authw  catalogue  of  this  Library  was 
issued  in  three  volumes  in  1899.  New  wwks  wov  conatandy  being 
added  to  the  Library  for  v^iich  fresh  entries  were  required.  With  the 
whole  °f  ^  Bntish  Museum  catalogue  now  available  it  became  a 
question  M^iether  the  style  of  cataloguing  shoukl  not  be  apiHoximated 
more  closely  than  had  been  possible  hitherto  to  the  methods  adopted 
in  that  authcnitative  win-k.  It  was  decided — and  the  dedaon  has 
nevo'  been  regretted — that  the  British  Museum  catalogue  should  hence- 
f{Hth  be  the  standard  for  the  compilation  ti'  our  own  catalogue,  and 
that  the  code  of  rules  governing  its  construction  ^ould,  with  cotain 
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exceptions  and  modifications,  fonn  the  guide  to  our  own  practice. 
The  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  together  with  the  code  of  rules, 
has  not  always  being  exempt  from  criHciBm,  but  it  remains  immeasur- 
ably superitH-  to  any  other  yet  published.  Cataloguing  is  a  subject 
of  which  it  may  truly  be  said :  "  La  critique  est  aisee,  et  I'art  est 
difficile  ". 

Refa«nce  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  compilation  of  the  catalogue  of  any  great  library.  It  may  be  that 
some  indications  of  a  few  of  more  frequent  occurrence  may  be 
welccHne.  The  catalogue  of  any  important  collection  will  be  used  by 
specialists  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  adequate  there- 
ioK  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each.  The  bibliographical  informa- 
tion must  be  exact,  whilst,  subject  to  the  limitations  inherent  in  its 
form,  a  catalogue  cannot  ignore  the  latest  views  on  any  question  of 
disputed  author^p.  Tlie  extent  of  the  bibliographical  details  sup- 
plied will  vary  according  to  drcumstances,  but  in  any  case  the  informa- 
tion must  be  unimpeachable  in  point  of  accuracy. 

A  few  examples  drawn  from  the  catalogue  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  method  of  its  compilation,  and  so  prove  us^l  to  readers  in 
consulting  it  In  tfiis  library,  the  supplementary  catalogue  is  in  two 
portions  :  (I)  auth(»%  (2)  subjects.  This  anangement  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  that  style  of  catalogue  known  as  the  dictionary  catalogue 
Qd  which  both  are  comlnned  in  a  single  alphabet)  in  the  belief  that 
the  dual  form  is  more  mtelligible  to  the  average  reado*.  We  shall 
draw  attention  then  first  to  a  few  points  connected  with  die  author 
catalogue,  and  afterwards  touch  briefly  on  the  subject  index. 

The  primary  rule  is  that  a  book  is  ento-ed  under  the  name  of  the 
author  (or  authors),  or  some  substitute  for  the  same.  Under  this  ap- 
parendy  simple  rule  arise  numberless  questions  ^lich  are  of  almost 
daily  Occurrence,  occasioned  lor  the  most  part  by  uncertainty  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  correct  iana  of  the  name  for  cataloguing  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  writov  of  the  lata-  middle  ages,  for  instance,  it  is  a 
constant  source  of  perplexity  whether  a  man  has  a  real  surname  or  only 
attadies  an  appellative  of  some  kind  to  his  Christian  name  for  purposes 
of  distinction.  Robertus  Grosseteate,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  John  de 
Sandale,  Bishop  of  Winchesto-,  might  be  cited  as  examples.  In  the 
case  of  well-known  people  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide  the 
question,  but  in  dealing  with  perscns  less  notable  there  is  often  so  litde 
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definite  informatioD  avail^Ie  that  one  is  frequently  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
correct  course  to  be  pursued.  Of  a  similar  kind  are  the  difficulties 
ariung  in  the  tdentiBcation  of  the  early  saints,  such  as  may  be 
mentioned  in  a  sories  like  the  Studi  e  Tesii  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
It  must  be  bcHiie  in  mind  ^at  the  writo'  of  an  article  may  hesitate  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  identity  of  a  particular  martyr  and  is  able 
to  state  his  reasons  at  length  for  such  indecision.  Hw  complin-  of  a 
catalogue  is  prevented  by  ^e  form  of  it  from  any  discussion  of  the 
question  ;  his  opinion  has  to  be  expressed  in  the  definite  formula  of  a 
heading  which  gives  no  indication  of  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  its 
adoption.  Other  individuals  of  the  same  name  may  appear  in  the 
catalogue,  or  the  same  p«son  may  be  referred  to  under  different 
forms  of  the  name.  One  has  merely  to  suggest  these  possilMlities 
fw  it  to  be  seen  how  many  and  varied  are  the  problems  that  may 
arise  in  this  way  alone. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  the  saints,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  saints,  popes,  sover^gns,  and  princes  of  ruling  houses  are  entered 
undo-  their  Christian  name,  or  forename,  as  well  as  members  of  re- 
ligious orders  who  by  the  constitution  of  the  order  discard  their  secular 
names. 

Francis  [Xavio-]  Saint.  The  life  and  lettoi-s  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  By  Henry  James  Coleridge.  .  .  .  TTiird  edition. 
[Quarterly  Series  4].  Loudon,  1902.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Louis  1  [de  Bourbon]  Prince  de  ComU.  A  Declaration  made 
by  die  prince  <A  Conde,  for  to  shew  and  declare  the  causes,  that 
haue  constrained  him  to  take  vpon  him  the  defence  of  the  Kinges 
authoritie  of  the  gou«7iement  of  the  Queene,  and  of  the  quietnes 
of  this  Realme.  .  .  .  Printed  at  London  by  Rotdande  Hall, 
for  Edwarde  Sutton.  ...   1 562.     8vo. 

In  cases  where  an  author  wi^es  for  some  reason  ot  other  to  dis- 
guise his  identity,  and  consequently  pubH^ies  his  work  under  a  pseu- 
donym, or  under  initials,  the  prindfnl  entry  will  be  found  under  ^e 
pseudonym  or  initials,  whilst  a  cross  reference  under  the  auth<H-'s  name 
when  it  is  known,  will  direct  the  reader  to  the  heading  where  full  in- 
formation about  the  book  is  to  be  obtained.  Sudi  vague  designations 
as  Gentleman  of  Cambridge,  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Lady,  etc,  are  not  regarded  as  proper  pseudonyms,  and  books  on 
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the  title  page  of  which  the  author  is  so  described  are  treated  as  an- 

tmymoiu. 

Hope  (Laurence)  pseitd,  [i.e.  Ad^  Rwence  NioJscm].     Stars  of 

the  desert     [New  impression.]     London,  [\9\ 5].     8to. 
S.  N.     A  concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  together  with  the 

books  of  the  Apocryf^.  .  .  .  By  S.  N.  [i^  Samud  Newman]. 

The  fourdi  edition.  .   .  .  Cambridge,  )698.     Fd. 

Anonymous  boc^  tiave  been  reqmnsible  for  more  difficulties, 
probably,  bodi  to  the  compilers  of  catalogues  and  to  their  users,  than 
any  other  form  of  literature.  The  treatment  ti  them  has  varied  ocn- 
siderably  in  different  lilvaries ;  in  their  endeavours  to  anticipate  the 
ideas  of  readers  as  to  the  style  of  heading  vdiich  should  be  adt^ted, 
lilxBrians  have  sacrificed  consistency  of  method  with  a  resulting  com- 
plexity that  has  only  been,  after  all,  productive  of  bewilderment  in  the 
public  In  framing  the  rules  on  this  subject  for  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  very  limited  number,  and  that  these 
should  be  of  as  natural  a  character  as  possible. 

One  can  divide  anonymous  books  conveniently  into  two  main 
classes  :  (a)  those  relating  to  a  person,  or  place,  mentioned  on  the  title 
page  ;  (^)  all  books  not  relating  to  a  person,  or  place. 

Books  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  entered  under  the  name  of 
the  person,  or  place,  mentioned  on  the  title  page.  For  all  others  the 
first  word  of  the  title  is  taken  as  the  heading  if  it  be  a  substantive  ;  if 
it  should  be  an  adjective,  the  first  substantive  is  combined  with  it 

On  one  important  pwit  our  definition  of   an  anonymous  book 

differs  from  that  of  the  British  Museum  and  some  other  authorities. 

If  the  authcH-'s  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title  page  proper,  or  some 

secondary  title  page,  the  volume  is  regarded  as  anonymous  as  far  as  the 

selection  of  the  heading  for  the  main  entry  is  concmied,  evm  though 

the  [weface  may  happen  to  be  ^gned  by  the  writer.     Experience  has, 

we  believe,  abundantly  justified  this  definition  of  the  term. 

Hugh  [0/  Avalon]  Saini,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Metrical  Ufe  of 

St  Hu^,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  .  .  .  Printed  from  ms.  copies  in  the 

British  Museum  and  Bodldan  libraries.     Edited  .  .  .  by  .  .  . 

J.  F.  Dimock.  .  .  .  Linco/n.  I860.     8vo. 

LucKNOW.      The   defence  of    Lucknow.      A   diary  recording  the 

daily  evente  during  the  siege  of  the  European  residency,  from 
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31st  May  to  23th  September,    1857.     By  a  stafi  officer   [le. 

Tliomas   Fourness   Wilson].     With   a    plan   oi   the   residency. 

London,  1858.     8vo. 
Asia.     Memcws  of  the  late  war  in  A»a.     With  a  narrative  tk  the 

imprisonment  and  sufierings  of  our  officers  and  soldiers ;  by  an 

c^cer  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment  [ie.  William  Thomson]. 

London,  1 788.     2  vols.     8vo. 
DiscouEtSE.      A   discourse   against    transubstantiation.      The   6fth 

editi(Hi.      [By    John    Tillotson,    Archbishop    of  Canterbury.] 

London,  1685.     4to. 
Natural  History.     Natural  histcny  of  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Fifth 

edition.  [By  Isaac  Taylor.]  London,  1831.  8vo. 
Whilst  the  compiler  of  a  catalogue  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
the  latest  views  on  questions  of  authorship,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
catalogue  cannot  give  endorsement  to  such  opinions  unless  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  ccmclusive.  The  practice  of  our  catalogue 
is  threefold  in  this  respect,  according  as  the  evidence  (or  the  authcnhip 
of  an  anonymous  book  is  regarded  as  (I)  satisfactory,  (2)  prob^e, 
or  (3)  a  less  tenable  opinion. 

These  varying  degrees  of  assent  accorded  by  the  catalogue  may 
be  exhibited  by  the  following  entries  : — 

(1)  Marianne.      La  belle  Marianne  ;    a  tale  of  truth  and  woe. 

[By  Thomas  Frognall  EMbdin.]     London,  1824.     8vo. 

(2)  QuiNZE  JoiES.     Les  quinze  joies   de  mariage.     [By  Antoine 

de  La  Sale?]     Paris,  1837.      16mo. 
In  this  case  the  authcnrship  is  less  certain  than  in  the  preceding 
one,  althou^  highly  probable. 

(3)  Pedlar.      llie    pedlar's   prophecy.       1595.      [Attributed   to 

Robert  Wilson.]     [The   Malone   Society    Reprints.]     {Oxford 
printed^     1914.     4to. 

In  this  instance  the  ascription  of  authorship  to  R  Wilson  may  be 
regarded  as  more  doubtful  than  in  the  previous  case. 

The  question  of  ccHpmate  authorship  is  one  on  which  a  few  ob- 
servatitHis  may  be  useful.  Public  bodies  and  associations  are  con- 
sidered as  the  audiors  of  works  issued  in  thur  name,  or  under  their 
authority.  By  this  rule  the  laws  and  other  official  documents  of  a 
country  are  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the  country,  the  bye-laws  of 
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a  dty  under  the  name  of  the  dty,  the  proceedings  of  a  society  under 
the  title  of  die  society,  the  calendar  of  a  umversity  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  untveraity.  This  rule  includes  too  such  cases  as  paiish 
re^sters,  which  are  entered  undo*  the  name  of  the  town  or  village  to 
which  they  belong. 

Portugal.      [Laws  and  other   Public  Documents.)      POTtugaliae 
monumenta  historica  a  saeculo  octavo  post  Christum  usque  ad 
quintum  decimum  iussu  Acadaniae  sdentiarum  OKsiponensis  edita. 
Olisipofu,  1856  [-97].    2  vols.    Fol. 
Southampton.      The   charters  of   the  borough   of  Southampton. 
Edited    ...    by    H.    W.    Qdden.      [Southampton    Record 
Society.)     Southampton,  1909-10.     2  vols.     8vo. 
BoLNEY,  Sussex.      The  parish  r^|isten  of  Bolney,  Sussex.      1 541  - 
1812.      Edited  by   Edward  Huth.     [Sussex  Record  Society, 
15.]     (London,  1912.)     8vo. 
Under  the  name  of  any  of  the  greato-  countries,  or  of  a  large  city, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  a  large  assemblage  of  entries.     It  beccMnes 
ne«s5ary  in  such  cases  to  provide  minute  subdivisions  to  render  the 
heading  easier  to  consult.    It  may  be  useful  to  give  the  main  divisions 
for  the  heading  England  in  the  author  catalogue.     This  serves  as  a 
model  fcH*  all  the  other  countries,  with  such  variations  as  may  be 
found  necessary.     It  should  be  added  that  there  are  numerous  sub- 
divisions to  each  of  the  divisions  here  given.     The  division  Appendix 
is  reserved  for  collections  of  works  and  anonymous  books  wluch  are 
not   of  an  official  character.     For  the  arrangement  of  the  heading 
Ejigland  it  is  only  fitting  that  our  indebtedness  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum  should  be  acknowledged. 
Laws  and  Statutes. 
Year  Books. 
.  Proclamations. 
Treaties  and  Negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers. 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  1643. 
Miscellaneous  Public  Documents. 
Parliamont. 

Departmenb  of  State  and  Official  Bodies. 
Churches  and  Religious  Bodies. 
Miscellaneous  Subheadings. 
Appendix. 
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Numorous  treatises  of  the  greatest  importance  have  never  appeared 
in  separate  volunieB  ;  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  some  great  collec- 
tion where  they  will  lie  unknown  and  inaccesable  unless  their  exist- 
ence is  revealed  through  the  agency  of  the  catalogue  t^  means  of 
analytical  entries.  The  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  analyns  is 
carried  out  may  well  form  the  test  (^  the  quality  (A  a  catalogue.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  a  general  principle  that  all  works  of  the  nature  of 
a  Thesaurus  require  such  treatment ;  similaHy,  all  volumes  composed 
ci  a  numbor  <^  papers,  essays,  etc,  will  need  to  be  analysed. 
Analysis  will  be  found  in  author  and  subject  catalogue  alike.  Such  a 
set  of  volumes  as  the  "  Bibliotheca  vetoum  patrum  antiquonunque 
scriptOTum  ecdesiastioHiun  **  of  Gallandius  will  not  be  of  much  use  to 
the  ordmary  reader  who  may  want  a  treatise  of  some  ecclesiastical 
writer  until  separate  slips  have  been  made  and  inserted  in  the  catalogue 
for  each  author  whose  wwk  appears  in  the  collection.  Likewise,  in 
the  subject  catalogue  the  composite  volumes  <J  an  essayist  such  as  M. 
Maeterlinck  will  need  entries  under  each  separate  topic  if  readers  are 
not  to  miss  many  valuable  articles  through  the  failure  of  die  catalogue 
to  divulge  their  existence. 

We  give  below  two  examples  of  analytical  entries  (n)  from  the 
author  catalogue,  (6)  from  the  subject  catalogue. 
{a)  ScALA  (Rudolf  von). 

The  Gwb  after  Alexander  the  Great— i'*;*  Helmolt  (H.  F.). 

The  world's  hist«y  :  a  survey  of  man's  record.     Edited  by  .  .  . 

H.   F.   Helmolt  .  .  .  With  plates   and   maps.     Vol   5,   pp. 

I-I19.    1907.    Z(w*fllw,  1901-07.    8  vols.    8vo. 
(d)  PauEOGRAPHY  ;  Treatises ;   English. 

Shakespeare  (W.)     [Appendix. — Particular  Tojacs. — Times  of 

Shakeqware.]     Shakeiqieare's  Elngland.     An  account  of  the  life 

&  manners  of  his  age.     [Vol   I,  pp.  284-310.     Handwriting. 

By  Sir  El.  M.  Thompsm.  ,  .  .]     |With  plates  and  illustrations.) 

00'-'^.  1916  2  vols.  8vo. 
llie  prd^lems  of  the  si^ject  portion  of  the  catalogue  are  fl«tirely 
distinct  in  characto-  from  those  of  the  author  part  The  latter  deals 
with  t»ographical  and  bibliographical  questions — autfionhip,  title, 
format,  editions,  etc.  Thesidiject  index  is  concerned  widi  the  literary 
contenb  of  a  book  and  its  intrinsic  qualities.  The  heacfings  of  the  author 
catalogue  are  dedded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  title  of  a  work.    Anyone 
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who  should  attempt  to  rely  merely  on  the  titles  of  hocki  in  c 

the  subject  index  would  simply  be  miateadbg  readers  at  erery  turn. 

Tlie  headings  of  the  subject  index  are  arrtuiged  Uke  thoae  <A  tbe 
author  catalogue  in  alphabetical  sequence.  In  many  caaes  they  re- 
present the  result  of  prolonged  and  careful  consideratitHi.  Alteroattve 
forms  of  beading  have  been  duly  examined,  and  tbe  one  which  seemed 
the  most  correct,  or  the  most  incluave,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require, 
has  at  leoglb  been  selected.  In  alt  sucb  instances  cross  refoenca  are 
provided  from  the  forms  which  have  been  rejected  to  the  c«e  eventu- 
ally chosen,  as  in  analogous  cases  occurring  in  the  authcH'  catalogue. 

In  s(Hne  catalogues  the  rule  of  specific  entry  is  followed,  that  is  to 
say,  the  term  of  nnalleit  denomination  is  selected  on  prindple  as  the 
headmg.  In  this  library  no  sucb  rule  has  been  adopted.  Where  it 
has  seemed  adnsable,  there  has  been  no  hesitation  in  admitting  class 
entry.  In  the  subject  catalogue  utility  outweighs  all  other  ccmsidera- 
tions,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  utility  is  only  gained  by 
experieiice  based  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  literature 
in  any  given  subject.  One  or  two  ecamples  will  help  to  illustrate  this 
point  m(we  clearly  : — 

(a)  Architecture  :  Particular  Topics :  Towers. 

(6)  Dead,  Disposal  of ;  Sepulchral  Mmuments  euid  Inscriptions  : 
Brasses. 

{c)  Orders  and  Ordination  :   Episcopacy. 

(<^  Psychology  :   Particular  Topics  :   Lau^ter. 

Some  headings,  such  as  Philosophy  and  (General)  Tlieology,  which 
are  erf  great  size  on  account  of  the  number  of  entries  under  them,  do 
not  readily  admit  <A  division,  except  chronologically.  This  form  of 
amuigement,  although  >t  partakes  necessarily  of  the  arbitrariaess  of  all 
historical  diviscHls,  has  been  found  to  answtf  very  satisfactorily  in  such 
cases,  and  may  be  defended  on  tbe  grounds  that  each  age  has  its  own 
methods  of  stating  problems  which  it  solves  in  its  own  way. 

Many  other  points  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  arising  out  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  to  which  no  reference  has  been  made.  This 
article  does  not  profess  to  treat  exhaustivdy  any  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised,  much  less  to  {x'ovide  tbe  semblance  of  a  code  erf 
rules.  Tbe  writer,  howevo-,  will  be  well  content  if  it  should  prove 
hdpful  to  readers  dearous  of  understanding  a  little  better  the  methods 
and  structure  of  the  catalogue  in  tbe  John  Rylands  Library. 
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C.  H.  HBRFORD,  MjL  Lnr.D..  etc. 

L.  E.  KASTNBR,  M.A. 

J.  W.  MARSDBN,  J.P. 

HENRY  PLUMMER,  J.P. 


SiB  T.  THORNHILL  SHANN,  J.P. 
Sir  WILLIAM  STEPHENS.  J.P. 
THOMAS  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Lirr.D.,  F.B.A. 
S:r  H ENRV  A.  MIERS,  D.SC.,  F.R.S., etc. 
C.  E.  VAUGHAN.  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


CO-OPTATIVE  OOVERNORS  :* 

The  Rt.   Rbv.  The  BISHOP  OF   MAN- 1  The  Rbv.  J.  T.  MARSHALL,  M.A..  D.D., 

CHESTER.  [         etc. 

The    Rbv.   GEORGE    JACKSON.    B.A..   A.  S.  PEAKE.  M.A„  D.D.,  etc. 

D.D.  !siR  ALEXANDER  PORTER,  J.P.  ' 

Tbe  Rev.  R.  MACKINTOSH,  M.A.,  D.D.fThe  Rev.  F.  J.  POWICKE,  M.A..  Ph.D. 
;  Tbe  Rev.  J.  B.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  D.D. 

•  TIa  XipnuiUalivi  and  Cimplatm  Covtrtum  amstilult  Iht  CokhcU. 

HONORARY  OOVERNORS  :t 

Sir  a.  HOPKINSON,  K.C.  LL.D.,  etc  I  Sir  A.  W.  WARD.Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  etc. 
The  Rt.  Rbv.  BISHOP  W.  E.  KNOX,  D.D.  The  LORD  MAYOR  OF  MANCHESTER. 
Sir  W;  H.  VAUDREY.  J.P.  I  The  MAYOR  OF  SALFORD. 

i  Ho«oraiy  Gmiinoti  art  ml  Uimtirs  of  Iki  Caimil. 

Chaihman  of  CoaNCiL       ...    Sir  HENRY  A.  MIERS,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

ViCB-CuAlilMAy        A.  S.  PEAKE,  M.A.,  D.D..  etc. 

Hon.  Ti/sA3c/jtBii Sis  T.  THORNHILL  SHANN,  J.P. 

HofT.  Sbcbstakv     GERARD  N.  FORD.  J.P. 

LiMKAKiAK       HENRY  GUPPY,  M.A. 

SOB-LiBSASiAN         GUTHRIE  VINE,  M.A. 

MAKiscB/PTDBFARrUBNT...    J.     RENDEL     HARRIS,     Litt.D.,     D.Thbou,    etc.; 
ALPHONSE       MINGANA.      D.D.;        ROBERT 
FAWTIEB.  Lrrr.D. 
JAMES  JONES. 

JULIAN  PEACOCK;  W.  W.  ROBERTS,  B.A. ; 
MABEL  WOODCOCK,  M.A.;  ANNIE  B. 
RANKIN,  B.A, ;   T.  MURGATROYD. 

Assistants     RONALD  HALL;  C.  W.  BROPHY;  V.  D.  SHREWS- 

I  BURY ;  T.  BRADLEY. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  the 
following  lectures  during  the  ensubg  session  of    ^qmTng 
1921-2Z    This  is  the  twentieth  annual  series  of    PUBLIC 
ptd)lic  lectures  to  be  so  arranged.  TURES. 

EVENING  LECTURES  (7.30  p.m.). 

Wednesday,  12th  Octobw,  1921.  '*  Autolnography  in  Ae 
'  Divina  Commedia*."  By  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  Litt.D.,  Professor 
erf  Italian  Studies  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Wednesday,  9th  November,  1921.  "The  Study  of  Mediawal 
Chronicles."  By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A..  UttD.,  F.B.A..  Professor  of 
History  and  DiiectOT  of  Advanced  Studies  in  History  in  the 
Univeruty  of  Manchester. 

Wednesday,  14th  December.  1921.  "The  Roots  of  Jewish 
Apocalyptic."  By  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Rylands  Professor  of 
BUJical  Exegens  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Wednesday,  llth  January,  1922.  "Tht  Portrait  (rf  a  Roman 
Gentleman  from  Livy."  By  R  S.  Conway,  LittD.,  F.B.A.,  Hulme 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univernty  of  Manchester. 

Wednesday,  8th  February,  1922.  "  Lesang."  By  C.  H. 
Herford,  M.A.,  LittD.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Univernty  of  Manchester. 

Wednesday,  8th  March,  1922.  "Euripides'  'Alcestis*:  an 
Interpretative  RedtaL"  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  BlD., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Literary  Tlieory  and  Into^iretalion  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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AFTERNOON  LECTURES  (3  p.m.). 

Tuesday,  15th  November,  1921.  "House  Movmg  :  a  Tract 
for  the  Times."  By  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.,  Utt.D.,  D.Theol.  etc, 
Hon.  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Tuesday,  1 7th  January,  1922.  "Consider  the  Lilies."  By  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  M.A.,  UttD.,  D.Theol.,  etc. 

Tuesday,  14th  February,  1922.  "The  Reversal  of  Erroneous 
World-Judgments."  By  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A..  LittD.,  D.Theol. 
etc 

Tuesday,  7th  March,  1922.  "Shakespeare's  'MacbeA'  and 
its  Traditional  Misinterpretation."  By  Richard  G.  Mouhon,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Emeritus  ProfesscH*  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  in 
the  Univeruty  of  Chicago. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  report  of  progress  regarding  the 
Louvain  Library  Sdieme  of  Reconstruction,  which  ap-  louvaiN 
peared  in  January  last,  a  further  consignment  of  2363  b'pcoi^^ 
volumes  has  been  dispatched,  making  an  aggregate  total  cJ  ^T^i^^ 
38,002  volumes  actually  transfored  to  Louvain,  to  the  great 
joy  and  relief  of  the  Rector,  the  Staff,  and  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  their  niune,  we  take  this  opp(»1unity  of  again  thanbng 
the  donors,  whose  names  are  included  in  the  accompanying  list,  for 
their  generous  and  welcome  gifts  which  have  made  possible  the 
achievement  of  this  result 

(The  figures  in  brackets  represent  the  number  of  LIST  OF 
volumes  contributed.)  butors'. 

Anonymous.  (1) 

The  Free  Public  Library,  Auckland.  (7) 
The  Ri^t  Honourable  Earl  BeaUCHAMP,  K.G.,  Madre^dd 

Court,  Malvern.  (1) 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Figgis.    (In  memory  of  herson  Lmox  Paton  Figgis).  (7) 

a  H.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Aspley  Guise.  (128) 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Forsyth,  Tobermory.  (31) 

Mrs.  Galljata,  Perugia,  Italy.  (I) 

Henry  Guppy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Manchester.  (9) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Archer-Houblon,  London.  (13) 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry,  Reading.  (8) 

Mrs.  H.  Jones,  Aspl^  Guise.  (53) 
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The  GovoTDMB  of  the  John  Rylands  Library.  (79) 

The  Governors  of  the  John  Rylands  Library.    (In  memory 

of  the  late  Dr.  D.  Lloyd  Roberts.)  (839) 

Mrs.  M.  King,  Kew,  Surrey.  (15) 

A.  D.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  M.A..  Oxford.  (13) 

Mrs.  Maud,  Luscombe,  Clevedon.  (8) 

W.  K.  Marriott,  Esq.,  Great  Baddow.  (268) 

The  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  (43) 
J.  Murray,  Esq.,  London.  (I) 

Tlie  National  Liberal  Club,  WhitdiaU.    (C.  R.  Saoder- 

son,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Librarian.)  (37) 

The    Norfolk  and  Norwich  Subscription  Ljbrary. 

(Per  Mrs.  Bates,  O.B.E..  Norwich.)  (108) 

Dr.  R  L  Poole,  Oxford.  (12) 

The  Royal  ANTHROPOLoacAL  Institute.    (K.  M.  Mar- 

tiodell,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary.)  (70) 

Messrs.  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  Manchestor.  (93) 

In   memory  of   the  late  WilHam   Henry   &mth,    Esq.,    M.P., 

186  Strand,  and  Bournemouth.  (8) 

His   Majesty's  Stationery  Office.    (L  W.  Hill,  Esq., 

Director  of  PidJications.)  (207) 

Lord  Tennyson,  Farringford,  Freshwater.  (10) 

Miss  D.  Thomas,  Llandudno.  (2) 

H.  Waite,  Esq.,  Ackworth  School     (In  menuHy  of  Fielden 

Thorp,  Esq..  York)  (172) 

H.  WE13H.  Esq.,  Woodchester.  ( 1 2) 

L  C.  Wharton,  Esq.,  London.  (3) 

D.  Williams,  Esq.,  Australia.    (Per  the  Leyton  Literary  Club.)  (I) 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  foundalioa  stone  of 
Ae  new  lil»'ary  building,  vfiach  ia  to  rqilace  the  (Hie  so  pouNDA- 
wantonly  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  1914,  ti  to  be  laid   Xl9,^c. 
<ai  Thursday,  ^e  28th  of  July,  in  the  presence  tA  His   OF  NEW 
Majesty,  the  King  oi  the  Belgians,  and  Monaeur  Ray-   to  be 
mcHid   Poincare,    Ex-President   of  the   French    I^pidilic    ^"^' 
The  writer  hopes  to  assist  at  this  interesting  ceronony,  as  Akt  repre- 
sentative, not  (mly  (A  the  Governors  <A  the  jcAm  Rylands  Library, 
but  also  of  the  mai^  cmitributors  in  all  parts  of  the  wcwld,  yiko  so 
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nadSfy  co-operated  with  lu  in  our  eff«l8  to  assiBt  the  authorities  <A 
the  Univenity  erf  Louvain  in  their  heavy  ta^  of  making  good  the 
ruin  wrou^t  by  the  war.  We  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating die  Rector,  MonngncH-  Ladeuze,  in  their  name,  upon  what  we 
venture  to  describe  as  "  this  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  affiiction^" 
and  also  oi  expressing  to  him  the  hope  that  the  future  history  c^  the 
University  may  be  still  richer  and  more  ghnious  than  its  memoraUe 
past 

l^ngularly  appropriate,  and  even  pro^^ietic,  were  the  words  which 
stood  inscribed  over  the  principal  entrance  to  die  University  Halls : 
"  Sapientia  £D1F1CAV1T  siBl  DOMUM,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  same  words  embodying  as  they  do  a  confession  of  the  faith  which 
sustained  our  friends  throughout  the  years  of  their  exile,  will  be  given 
a  iHtHninent  place  over  the  main  portal  of  the  new  library. 

The  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the   death  of    Dant^   which 
took  place  at  Ravoina  on  the   14th  S^tonber,  1321,  is   COM- 
being  commemorated  this  year,  with  appropriate  venoratitHi    RfTroN 
throughout  the  entire  world  of  \dtttn.     In  Manchester,  the   OF 
commemoration  has  taken  the  form  of  an  exhibition  of  the   DEATH 
poet's  work  in  the  main  reading-room  of  thb  Ulvary.     It  is   ' 
intended  to  serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  rendering  homage  to  the 
most  oninent  of  Italy's  sons,  and  at  die  same  time  of  directing  attention 
to  the  wealth  of  material  which  is  here  available  for  the  study  of  his 
immortal  works,  compriong  as  it  does  five  manuscripts  and  upwards  of 
6000  printed  volumes. 

Of  the  five  manuscripts,  three  are  odiibited  :  a  copy  of  the 
"  Canzoni "  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
is  ornamented  with  large  initial  letters  and  illuminated  borders  enclosing 
portraits  of  Dante  and  his  inamorata  ;  a  copy  of  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media,"  with  the  date  1416,  containing  a  number  of  variants  from  the 
oommon  text,  made  by  B.  Landi  de  Landis,  of  Prato  ;  and  a  sixteenth 
century  copy  of  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  with  the  "Credo"  and 
other  poems  at  die  end,  which  at  one  time  was  in  the  possesion  of 
Cavaliere  S.  Kirkup. 

Of  the  printed  editions  tho-e  are  the  three  earUest  folios  of  the 
"Divina  Commedia,"  printed  in  the  same  year  (1472)  at  Foligno, 
Mantua,  and  Jeai  respectively.  Hie  only  soious  gap  in  the  collection 
is  the  fourth  folio,  undated,  which  issued  fnnn  the  press  of  Francesco  del 
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Tuppo,  at  Naples,  between  the  yean  1473  and  1475.  This  ediboD 
is  of  extrane  rarity,  not  nu»-e  than  three  or  four  copies  having  survived. 
With  this  exception,  the  entire  range  of  the  early  and  the  principal 
critical  editions  of  the  tott  of  Dante's  poem  is  represented,  those  oi 
outstanding  importance  being  included  in  the  exhibition. 

Of  the  first  illustrated  edition,  which  has  also  the  distincticn  of 
being  the  only  one  printed  in  Florence  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  are  two  copies  shown,  one  containing  twenty  of  the  engravings, 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  Bacdo  Baldini  after  BotticelU.  Of  die 
Venetian  illustrated  ettitbos  there  is  a  full  range  commendog  with  that 
of  March,  1491.  On  many  of  die  illustrations  of  diis  edition  the  same 
small  "  b  "  is  found,  which  occurs  in  sevo-al  other  Venetian  books,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "  Hypnerotomachia,"  printed  by  Aldus  in  1499, 
and  which  may  stand  for  the  name  of  the  designer,  die  engrav«',  or  for 
the  workshop  in  which  they  were  engraved. 

Amongst  the  many  otha"  editions  exhibited  is  that  printed  at  Vmce 
in  1 555,  which  has  the  distinctioD  of  bong  the  first  edition  in  whic^ 
the  epithet  "  Divina  "  is  applied  to  the  "  Commedia".  Dante  himsdf 
was  spoken  of  as  the  "  divino  poeta  FlOTentino,"  long  b^<Hie  the 
epithet  "divina"  was  applied  to  his  [loero. 

One  of  the  outstanding  volumes  in  the  radiibition  is  the  monu- 
mental (olio  edidon  of  the  entire  "Opere"  of  E)ante,  printed  on 
vellum  at  the  Ashendene  Press  of  Mr.  St  John  Hornby,  in  1909. 

The  occasion  was  further  marked  by  the  holding  of  a  aHnbined 
meeting  of  the  British-Italian  Les^e  and  the  Manchester  Dante 
Society,  in  the  conference  room  of  the  Library,  on  Wednesday  die  20th 
of  A[ml.  Id  the  unavoidable  absence  of  die  Prendent  (the  Bishop 
of  Salford)  Professor  C.  H.  Herford  presided  over  a  gathering  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  Dante  rathusiasts,  and  an  address  was  given  by  the 
Librarian  on  "  Dante  as  viewed  from  the  bibliographer's  standpoint ". 

The  exhibidon  will  ronain  on  view  until  the  be^nning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  it  will  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  more  general  character, 
with  the  object  of  conveying  some  idea  of  the  range  and  importance 
of  the  library's  collections  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  primary  purpose  of  die  pro- 
jected exhibiti<«i  is  to  signalize  the  visit  to  the  lilxary  of  mcmbos 
of  the  Library  Assodadon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  their 
annual  conference  in  Manchester. 
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Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  nnce  the  Library  Assodatioii  last 
held  its  conference  in  this  city,  in  Septanba,  1899,  just  ^^rJA- 
a  month  before  the  formal  dedication  of  this  library  to  TION 
public  use,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  October.  At  ence. 
the  dme  it  was  gready  regretted  that  the  building  could  not  be  ready 
f<H-  opening  until  a  month  after  the  Library  Assoctatbn's  annual 
meeting  had  taken  place. 

It  is  true  that  many  members  of  the  Association  honoured  us  by 
asnsting  at  the  dedication  ceremony,  but  the  Association  as  a  body 
has  not  hitherto  been  formally  welcomed  to  the  lil^aiy. 

Arrangements  are  being  made,  however,  for  manbers  of  the  con- 
krence  to  be  received  by  the  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Micrs,  F.RS.) 
and  the  Govohots  of  the  Library,  during  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
the  1 3th  of  Septonber,  when  every  facility  will  be  given  to  them  fc^ 
inspecting  the  building  and  its  equipment,  including  the  recently 
erected  wing  with  its  enamelled  steel  stack,  and  also  the  special 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  arranged  ior  the  occasion. 

In  the  present  issue  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  makes   another  of   his 
identifications  in  the  region  of  lost  Uterature  connected  with    qi^ 
the  early  Christian  Church.     Dry  bones  are  liis  speciality,    UA'nms' 
but  this  time  they  are  resurrected    as   well  as  dry.     Dr.    ON 
Harris,  whose  art  b  to  make  dry  bones  live,  thinks  that  he   cion'  OF 
has  found  a  great  hragment  of   the   work  of  Mardon  of 
Pontus  (the  Pontic  wolf  of  the  early  fathers)  in  which  he  showed  the 
inconsistency  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  between  the  God 
of  Law  and  the  Father  of  our  Lra^  Jesus  Christ     If  Dr.  Harris  has 
hit  the  mark  the  wolf  is  not  such  a  bad  wolf  as  he  has  traditionally 
beoi  represented. 

We  may  look  for  some  more  discoveries  befwe  long  from  the  same 
diligent  excavator. 

We  desire  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  appeal  which  was  made 
recently  in  the  columns  of  "The  Tunes,"  by  the  secretaries  PROHIBI- 
of  the  Historical  Association,  the  EWly  English  Text  cost  of 
Sodety,  and  other  kindred  learned  societies,  together  with  produc- 
the  librarians  of  great  Ubraries  which  are  unsupported  by  state  '^'O'^- 
funds,  to  the  printing  and  publishing  trade,  urging  them  to  luing  down 
the  cost  of  book-production  so  that  valuable  conlributions  to  scholarship 
may  not  be  starved  out  of  existence. 
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It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  th«  general  economic  conditions  are 
improving,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  there(<»«  to  a^  that  the  improve- 
ment may  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  book-production. 

It  must  be  quite  obvious  diat  the  printing  and  publishing  trades 
themselves  wilt  be  the  sufferers  if  books  of  real  scholarship  and  research 
are  no  longer  issued. 

To  our  personal  knowledge  the  committee  of  one  of  the  University 
Presses  have  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  decline,  or  inde&nitely  to 
postpone,  the  publicatitm  of  works  embodying  results  of  scholarship  of 
far-reaching  importance,  simply  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
production. 

The  remedy  lies  with  the  trade,  both  masters  and  men,  and  unless 
there  is  an  immediate  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  prices,  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  them. 

At  the  best  of  times  books  embodying  the  result  erf  IcHig  and 
valuable  work  in  scientific  and  historical  research  have  been  very  costly 
to  produce,  and  as  they  do  not  make  uxy  popular  appeal  they  have 
comparativ^y  few  purchasers.  It  is  none  the  less  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  published  in  order  to  preserve  the  results  of  such  research  for 
the  world. 
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DANTE  AUGHIERI. 

1321-1921. 

an  appreciation :  in  commemoration  of  the  six-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  death. 

By  the  Editor. 

IT  was  at  Ravenna,  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1321,  that 
Dante  "  rendered  up  to  his  Creator  his  toilwom  spirit,"  in  the 
fihy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  honour  in  the  Franciscan  Church  of 
San  Pin  Maggiore  (now  the  Chiesa  di  San  Francesco),  by  his  friend, 
a  noble  knight  named  Guide  Novello  da  Polenta,  nephew  of  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  ^%4iose  intention  it  was  to  erect  a  sumptuous  tomb  to  hb 
monory.  Unfortunately,  Dante's  patron  and  admirer  was  soon  after- 
wards betrayed  and  driven  from  Ravenna,  lodng  thereby  his  estates 
and  his  life,  so  that  his  project  was  for  the  time  defeated. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  however,  in  1483  to  be  exact,  Ber- 
nardo Bembo,  the  father  of  ^e  celebrated  cardinal,  gave  effect  to  the 
design  by  commis^oning  a  superb  monument,  the  work  of  the  artist 
Pietro  Lombardi  bearing  the  following  inscription,  l^  some  authorities 
said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Dante  on  his  death-bed,  or  to  be  based 
upon  some  earlier  epitaph,  perhaps  the  original  one  referred  to. 

(The  accompanying  paraphrase  is  by  James  Russdl  Lowell) 

tn  monarchis  Srperos  Phlegethonla  lacTsqve 
Tstrando  cedni  Tolvervnl  Fata  qvovsqve 
Sed  qiia  pars  cesat  melioribTS  hospita  cadiis 
Avctoremqve  svrm  petiit  f  elidor  astris 
Hie  clavdor  Dantespatriis  extorris  ab  oris 
Qrem  geovit  parri  Floreiitia  mater  amoris. 

The  rights  of  Monarchy,  the  Heavens,  the  Stream  of  Life,  the  Pit, 
la  viEioa  seen,  I  sang  as  far  as  to  the  Fates  seemed  fit ; 
But  since  n^  soul,  an  alien  here,  hath  flown  to  nobler  wars. 
And,  hapner  now,  hath  g<Hie  to  seek  its  Maker  'mid  the  stars, 
Here  am  1  Dante  diut,  enled  froiD  die  ancestral  diore. 
Whom  Florence,  die  of  all  least-loviag  mother,  bore. 
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These  Lalio  lines  have  been  regarded  hy  some  writers  as  un- 
worthy of  Dante,  just  as  Shakespeare's  doggerel  English  epitaph  has 
been  thought  unworthy  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rudeness  <A 
the  verses  has  been  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  tfadr  authenticity  in  both 
cases. 

The  Bembo  tomb  was  restored  by  Cardinal  Domoiico  Maria  Corn, 
the  Papal  L^ate  in  1692,  and  finally  r^uilt  in  its  present  icrm  1^ 
Cardinal  Gonzaga,  in  1 780,  each  of  whom  in  turn  onnmemorated 
thonselves  in  Latin  inscriptions.  It  is  a  litde  shrine  covaied  with  a 
dome,  not  unlike  the  tomb  of  a  Mohanunedan  Saint,  and  is  now  Aie 
chief  Mecca  ^^ch  attracts  pilgrims  to  Ravenna. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  present  year,  1921,  marks  the  ax- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  this  outstanding  event,  and  by  reason  of  the 
prominent  and  honoured  place  which  Dante  occupies  upon  the  shelves 
ci  this  library,  we  claim  the  privilege  of  collaborating  with  Italy  in 
commemorating  the  death  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  many  brilHant 
sons,  by  adding  our  modest  tribute  of  homage  to  the  countless  number 
of  similar  tributes  of  more  enduring  worth  which  will  be  offered  at  the 
dirine  oi  his  genius  during  this  anniva^ary  year. 

Id  the  course  of  the  six  centuries  that  have  elapsed  nnce  Dante's 
death  men  of  great  and  enduring  talent  of  all  nationalities  have  helped 
to  swell  his  praise  and  to  immortalize  his  fame. 

In  this  country,  especially  during  the  last  huudred  years,  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  Dante  has  been  second  only  to  the  homage  of 
his  own  countrymen.  Two  of  our  greatest  poets,  the  one  living  in 
the  fourteenth  and  the  otho-  in  the  seventeenth  century,  both  exerds- 
ing  an  enmnous  influence  on  their  own  and  succeeding  generations, 
were  diligent  students  of  Dante  and  transfused  into  their  wcvk  much 
of  die  form  and  spirit  of  the  "  Commedia ".  In  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales,**  and  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  \hae  are  many  passages  which  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  influence  of  Dante.  It  was  a  proof 
of  Chaucer's  critical  judgment  diat  he  calls  Dante  "  die  great  poet 
of  Itaille  ".  And  yet,  after  being  canonized,  as  it  were,  by  Chaucer 
and  by  Milton,  Dante  was  allowed  to  mJk  into  an  oUivion  of  for- 
getfulness,  by  the  neglect  of  almost  all  Tuscan  literature  among  Elnglish 
readers,  down  to  scnne  hundred  and  twenty  yean  ago.  It  is  true 
diat  he  was  mentioned  from  time  to  time,  but  mosdy  frcHn  hearsay 
only  ;  Spenser  shows  that  he  read  his  works  closely  ;  Sackville  may 
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have  read  the  "  Inferao  "  ;  and  it  is  certaio  that  Sir  John  Harington 
had  done  so.  He  has  had,  however,  a  otAAt  revenge  ;  Shelley,  Byron 
and  Tennyson  have  led  him  back  with  chants  of  recognition  ;  Carlyle 
and  Ruddn  have  set  forth  \us  praise  in  impassioned  prose ;  Boyd, 
Gary,  Longfellow,  Okey,  Plumptre,  Norton,  Stanley,  Shadwdl, 
Wright  and  Wicksleed  have  translated  him ;  whilst  a  host  of  otho- 
Bcholars  such  as  G>laidge,  Vernon,  Moore,  Gardner,  and  Toynbee 
have  made  Dante  more  widely  known  to  English  readers  hy  com- 
menting upon  and  elucidating  the  works  of  the  poeL 

To  Ruskin  Dante  was  the  "  central  man  of  all  the  wwld,  as  re- 
presenting in  perfect  balance  the  imaginative,  mcnraL  and  intellectual 
faculties,  all  at  their  highest ".  To  Carlyle  his  book  was  the  sincerest 
of  all  poons ;  "he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  middle  ages ;  the 
thought  they  lived  by  stands  here  in  everlasting  music  ;  his  '  Divine 
Comedy '  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  modem  books  ;  and  one  need 
not  wondo-  if  it  wo-e  predicted  that  his  poem  might  be  the  most  en- 
during thing  our  Europe  has  yet  made  ". 

Among  the  more  recent  of  the  offerings  at  the  ^ne  of  Dante's 
genius  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  ode  written  by  Tennyson 
at  the  request  of  the  Florentines  in  1863,  on  the  six-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  larth  :— 

King  that  has  reign'd  six  hundred  years,  and  grown 

In  power,  and  ever  growest,  since  thine  own 

Fair  Florence,  hmouring  thy  nativity. 

Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  from  me, 

I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day. 

Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away. 

What  was  true  in  1865  has  become  more  true  to-day,  for  the  realm 
of  the  poetic  monarch  has  grown  still  greater  both  in  power  and  in 
extent. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  this  supremacy  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  Dante  cult,  and  to  determine  what  were  the 
abiding  quahties  of  genius  which  have  secured  for  Dante  the  fame  he 
has  won  and  worn  for  six  hundred  years,  and  which  give  him  to-day 
a  claim  fen-  such  study  as  only  a  few  worid  dassics  deserve. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  in  that  remarkable  essay  of  his  entitled 
"  Dante,"  written  in  1872,  which  Dr.  Wicksteed  describes  as :  "  a 
sufficient  introductic»)  to  the  study  of  Dante,  and  by  far  the  best  thing 
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on  the  subject  in  English"  ;  and  which  Professor  C.  E.  Norton  also 
refers  to  as:  "the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  'Divine 
Comedy,  *  which  ahould  be  read  and  re-read,"  asserts  diat :  "  Ahnost 
all  poeU  have  thdr  seasons,  but  Dante  penetrates  to  the  moral  core  of 
those  who  once  fairly  come  within  his  s[^ere,  and  possesses  than 
whol^.  His  readers  turn  students,  his  students  zealot^  and  what 
was  a  taste  becomes  a  religion."  "  ...  if  Siakespeare  be  the  most 
ccMnpr^ensive  intellect,  Dante  is  ^e  highest  spiritual  nature  that  has 
expressed  itself  in  rhythmical  form.  Had  he  made  us  feel  how  petty 
^e  an^tions,  sorrows,  and  vexations  of  each  appear  when  looked 
down  on  from  the  heights  of  our  own  character  and  the  sedusicm  of 
our  own  genius,  or  from  the  region  who'e  we  commune  with  God,  he 
had  done  much.  .  .  .  But  he  has  done  far  more ;  he  has  shown  us 
the  way  by  which  ^at  country  far  beyond  the  stars  may  be  reached, 
may  become  the  habitual  dwelling  place  and  fortress  of  our  nature, 
instead  of  being  the  object  of  its  vague  aspiration  in  moments  of  in- 
dolence." 

In  another  passage  Lowell  declares  that  "  among  literary  fames 
Dante  finds  only  two  that  for  growth  and  inmuH'tality  can  parallel  his 
own  :  Homer  and  Shakespeare  ".  And  it  was  evident  to  all  scholars, 
as  soon  as  comparison  by  the  critical  method  was  attempted,  that  the 
Florentine  must  be  given  rank  with  H<aner  who  chanted  the  heroic 
world  of  Hellas  in  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  with  our  own  pre-eminent 
poet  who  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  in  sudi  a  way  that  he  promised 
to  be  the  universal  poet  of  mankind. 

But  the  great  Italian  singer  apparently  yields  the  palm  ndther  to 
Homer  nor  to  Shakespeare  when  he  is  judged  from  the  t»bliogra[^er's 
standard,  in  other  words,  by  the  number  of  lito'ary  accretions  whidi 
have  surrounded  the  creations  of  these  three  most  immortal  of  poets,  or 
as  one  writ^  has  described  them  :  "  the  first  three,  chief  among  die 
captains  of  world  song  ". 

Dante's  reputation  and  influence,  like  those  of  every  other  great 
writer,  have  not  been  without  their  pmods  of  decline. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  recognized  quite  CcU-ly  as  a  scholar  and  a 
poet  Immediately  aha  his  death  he  was  lauded  by  such  judges  as- 
Villani,  Boa:accio,  and  Petrarch  as  a  master  <^  thought  and  style,  and 
as  a  marvellous  artist  in  the  use  of  the  hardly  formed  Italian  language. 
Indeed,  it  is  proof  of  the  natural  instinct  of  Dante,  and  of  bis  confidence 
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in  his  own  genius,  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  write  all  his  greatest 
wwks  in  what  was  cleaned  by  scholars  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
"  patois,"  but  which  he,  more  Uian  any  other  man,  raised  to  the  dignity 
tA  JT  classical  language.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  only  the  first  great 
poet  but  the  first  great  prose  writer  to  use  a  language  not  yet  subdued 
to  Uterature. 

Dante  was  the  fint  influential  poet  in  the  "  hngua  nutica".  To 
quote  Boccaccio  :  "  he  was  the  first  to  elevate  vu^ar  poetry  among 
us  Italians,  and  to  raise  it  to  a  poaiticH)  of  honour,  just  as  Homer  and 
Vergil  did  with  theirs  amoi^  the  Gre^  and  Latins  ". 

It  is  true  diat  the  yfoA.  of  popularization,  in  die  true  sense  of  the 
term,  can  be  effected  only  by  speaking  to  the  people  in  thor  own 
language,  and  that  was  Dante's  w(h-1l  His  aim,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
"  Conveto  "  (i.  8),  was  to  give  useful  things  to  many,  and,  in  the  wtm^s 
of  Dean  Milman  :  "  it  required  all  the  courage,  firmness,  and  prophetic 
sagacity  of  Dante  to  throw  aside  the  inflexible  bondage  of  the  established 
hierarchical  Latin  of  Europe  ". 

Not  content  with  proving  to  all  the  world  the  fitness  of  the  Italian 
language  as  a  literary  vehicle  by  the  practical  example  of  his  own  work, 
Dante  planned  a  theoretical  exposition  of  this  fact  in  his  *'  De  vulgari 
doquentia  ".  The  modem  student  of  Romance  philology  must  feel  a 
special  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  date  the  ccmunencement  <^  his 
scimce  from  the  appearance  of  his  work,  which  is  conceived  and  ex- 
-ecuted  in  the  modem  scientific  spirit  Dante  begins  by  idling  his 
readers  that  he  was  the  first  to  treat  the  subject 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  whilst  Dante  recognized  the  im- 
pOTtance  of  a  national  language  and  literature,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  classical  studies  far  all  who  would  attain 
proficiency  in  their  own  tongue.  He  chose  ior  his  models  of  composi- 
tion the  teamed  Roman  poets.  Indeed,  Vergil,  who  was  his  master 
and  guide  on  the  unearthly  pilgrimage,  taught  him  in  the  axth  book 
of  the  "  Aendd  "  vAiai  that  supernatural  world  was  like. 

His  references  to  ancient  literature  have  been  collected  and 
classified,  and  it  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  his  indebted- 
Bess  to  these  classical  writers,  if  we  show  approximately  the  number  of 
times  each  of  the  respective  works  or  authors  are  dted  by  Dante : 
the  "  Vulgate  "  500.  Aristotle  300,  Vergil  200,  Ovid  1 00,  Gcero'  50, 
■Statius  and  Boethius  30  to  40,  Horace  7,  Livy  and  Orosius   10  to 
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20.  Dante  knew  practically  nothing  of  Greek,  so  that  he  was  in 
bcmdage  to  the  Latin  translaticms,  and  when  he  quotes  Aristotle  it  is 
^e  Latin  Aristotle  he  is  employing. 

Tlie  perfection  of  the  "  Comraedia,"  and  above  all  the  style,  whic^ 
Macaulay  describes  as  "  unmatched,"  are  the  first  fruits  of  classical 
■tudies  in  modem  Europe.  It  was  Dante  who  first  aroused  a  general 
taste  for  classical  learning,  and  for  that  reasra  he  may  be  fittingly 
described  as  the  first  humanist 

He  was  a  bom  student  and  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Norton 
we  have  it,  that  if  Dante  had  never  written  a  ungle  poem,  he  would 
still  have  been  famous  as  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  times. 

Within  two  generations  of  Dante's  death  no  fewer  than  deven 
c(Mnment2uries  on  the  "  Commedia  "  had  appeared,  and  Michael  Angelo 
had  not  only  sketched  designs  to  illustrate  the  divine  poem,  but  had 
written  sonnets  in  ptme  of  its  author.  As  time  passed,  however,  the 
atmosphere  changed,  and  the  glory  faded,  but  it  was  only  tike  nature's 
deep  before  spring,  the  winter  rest,  which  causes  the  shoot  to  be 
greener  and  die  blossom  to  be  more  hragrant. 

With  the  Flwence  of  Michel  Angelo  he  seemed  to  die,  and  when 
the  Riaorgimento  dawned,  he,  too,  rose  from  the  grave.  He  rose  t^ 
reason  of  -soiac  divine  power  porting  within  his  works,  defeated 
but  unconquerable.  First,  however,  like  the  corn  of  wheat,  he  seemed 
to  die. 

Whereas,  twenty  editions  of  die  "Commedia"  were  printed  and 
publi^ed  in  Italy  between  the  years  1 472  and  1 500,  and  forty  editions 
in  the  rixteoith  century,  there  were  but  three  editions  printed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Tliis  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  po^ecution  by 
the  Jesuits  of  the  poet's  works,  and  the  writings  they  called  forth. 
One  of  their  principal  aims  was  to  make  all  literature  Latin,  and 
they  fdt  diat  their  plans  must  needs  be  thwarted,  if  they  allowed  so 
mighty  a  work  ia  the  vulgar  tongue  to  run  the  land  unchallenged. 
But  all  these  schemes  and  machinations  were  of  no  avail  A  voice  so 
mighty  as  that  of  Dante,  was  sure  to  make  itself  heard,  and  no  sort 
of  intrigue  was  able  to  stifle  its  powerful  note  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  quite  so  barren  of  interest  as  die 
[Hvceding  one ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteendi 
century  tliat  a  real  revival  <rf  interest  for  Dante  was  noticeable.  Be- 
tweoi  the  years  1600  and   1865  upwards  of  one  hundred  editions  of 
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the  "  Commedia  "  are  recorded  as  having  been  pubH^ed  in  Italy  alone, 
and  ance  that  date  the  increase  of  Dante  literature  has  been  quite 
phenomenal. 

In  our  own  country  the  light  of  the  genius  which  had  impressed 
Chaucer  and  Milton  burned  but  dimly  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Appreciation  of  Dante  was  immensely  advanced,  however,  by  the 
puUication  in  1805  of  Henry  Francis  Gary's  translation  of  the  first 
sevente«i  cantos  of  the  "Inferno,"  and  in  1814  by  his  complete 
translation  of  the  "  Onnmedia,"  of  which  numerous  editions  were 
called  for  between  the  year  of  its  first  appearance  and  1644,  the  date 
of  the  translator's  death.  Critics  are  unanimous  in  its  praise.  Macaulay 
went  so  far  as  to  say  be  knew  no  vernon  of  a  great  poem  so  faithful, 
and  none  which  so  fully  ^owed  that  the  translator  was  himself  a  man 
of  poetic  genius.  It  still  holds  its  place  in  our  literature,  and  Gary's 
well-deserved  niche  in  the  Poets*  Gomer  of  Westminster  Abbey  with 
its  nmple  inscripticHi  "  Translate  of  Dante,"  will  remain  as  a  lasting 
monummt  of  this  Dante  revival  in  England. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  we  have  ventured  to  quote  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Willard  Fi^e,  in  that  very  suggestive  and  scholarly 
introduction  to  the  "  Gatalogue  of  the  Dante  Collection "  which  he 
himself  presented  to  Gomell  University  LilHrary,  that  Dante  yidds 
place  neither  to  Homer  nor  to  Shakespeare  when  judged  irom  the 
bibliographer's  standard,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  examine 
the  connderations  which  led  Mr.  Fidu  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion, 
and  to  endeavour  to  justify  it 

It  is  true  that  in  point  of  bulk  the  achievements  of  Dante  are 
greatly  exceeded  by  those  (A  the  two  older  writers,  ^lakespeare 
claims  pride  of  place  in  tfiis  respect  with  1 10,237  lines,  even  when 
the  doubtful  plays  assigned  to  him  are  deducted,  as  compared  with 
27,793  verses  in  the  two  epics  with  which  the  name  of  Homer  is  as- 
sociated (15,693  in  the  "Iliad"  and  12,100  in  the  "Odyssey"),  and 
14,333  in  the  "  Divina  Commedia".  When,  however,  we  seek  to 
estimate  the  nun^r  <A  their  readoi  by  the  frequency  with  which  their 
writings  have  been  reproduced  Dante  appears  to  hold  his  own.  This 
is  the  more  sur[xising  when  we  conBido*  that  Shakespeare  in  his  verna- 
cular appeals  to  a  world  far  vasto*  tfian  that  which  Dante  addresses 
in  his  natural  tongue. 

Another  pmnt  to  which  Mr.  Fiske  calls  attention  and  which  is 
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certainty  worthy  of  notice  is  the  advantage  which  the  dramatic  art 
possesses  over  the  epic  in  its  methods  of  giving  putJidty  to  a  produc- 
ti(HL  Epics  are  no  longer  redted  in  public,  and  were  nevo-  recited 
with  the  attractive  accompaniments  of  moving  figures  and  varied 
costumes.  The  dramatist  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  to  and  through 
double  audiences,  one  of  readers,  the  other  of  hearers.  Hits  is  no 
slight  advantage,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whetho-  the  general  ac- 
quaintance with  Shakespeare  would  not  be  greatly  diminished  were 
his  plays  never  acted.  Furthomore,  this  two-fold  character  <A 
dramatic  poetry  increases  its  literature,  for  the  theatre  d»nands  frequent 
separate  reprints  of  the  texts  of  popular  plays. 

In  the  case  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  the  revival  of  classical 
studies,  his  works  in  the  aig^nal  Greek  have  been  in  constant  educa- 
tional use,  such  as  the  two  other  writers  can  hardly  claim  for  thdrs. 
His  epics  are  repeatedly  printed  as  school  texts  in  every  civilized  land, 
^nd  in  great  editions,  with  more  or  less  of  conunent  and  odier  literary 
apparatus.  Even  so,  it  is  doubtful  whetho-  the  two  most  popular  of 
the  w<H*ld's  epics  have  appeared  in  more  versions  than  has  the  imuKHlal 
poem  of  Dante. 

But  the  real  test  of  a  man's  universality  as  Willard  Fiske  has 
pointed  out,  is  decided  by  a  man's  standing  outdde  his  own  country, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  writer  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  speecK  The 
breadth  of  a  writer's  renown  is  measured  by  the  reproductions  or 
translations  of  hb  creations  into  other  languages.  In  ^  case  of  Dante 
it  may  be  said  that  since  the  end  of  the  eif^teenth  (xntury  he  has  be- 
come the  most  passionate  study  on  the  part  of  die  master  poets  of 
Europe.  His  marvellous  style,  his  manifold  exquisite  images  and 
:amile3,  have  become  a  never-failing  source  of  inspiration. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Dante  stands  in  this  respect  when  compared 
with  his  two  peers. 

In  English,  oHnmencuig  with  the  versitm  in  blank  vase  by  C 
Rogers  of  the  "  Infono  "  in  1 762,  there  are  twenty  separate  and 
<listinct  translations  of  the  "  Divina  G>mmedia,"  one  of  which,  Gary's, 
has  appeared  in  no  less  than  thirty  editions,  as  compared  with  about 
twelve  of  Hmner,  from  diat  of  Chapman  appearing  in  1 598,  down 
to  the  present  day  ;  whilst  Italy  has  but  three  OHnplete  renderings  <^ 
Shakespeare.  This  is  the  more  notewtxihy  because  of  the  Italian 
<Higin  of  ^lakespeare's  finest  creations. 
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In  Froich  ^  "  Divina  Cotnmedia  "  has  been  fully  rendotd  by 
sixteen  different  translatcvs,  commencing  with  that  pf  Grangier,  whidi 
appeared  in  1 3%,  but  the  study  of  Dante  struck  no  rocd  in  French 
soil  until  the  latto'  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  h  was  Rivarol,  by 
his  translation  (4  the  "Infono"  in  1783,  who  was  the  first  to  attract 
general  attention  to  the  "  Contmedia  "  in  that  country,  and  Chateau- 
tffiand,  thou^  far  from  appreciating  the  work  at  its  true  value,  made 
the  cult  generaL  Hugo  regarded  Dante  as  having  hated  all  evil,  not 
only  evil  in  high  places.  And  if  we  turn  to  French  literature  to-day, 
with  its  various  sdiools,  symbolists  and  othors,  we  are  struck  with  tfie 
(act,  ^t  they,  too,  continue  to  derive  much  of  their  inspiratiiMi  and 
suppcnrt  from  Dante's  work.  As  compared  with  the  sixteen  transla- 
tims  of  Dante  into  French,  we  find  only  twelve  versions  of  Homer, 
and  ei^t  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  surprinng  that  for  so  many  centuries  Dante  should  have  been 
litde  more  than  a  name  in  Germany,  especially  when  we  amnder  the 
close  relations  in  which  that  country  stood  to  Italy  at  repeated  intervals 
in  her  history.  Tlie  first  Goman  translation  of  the  "  Conunedia  " 
was  that  (A  Bachensdiwanz,  which  appeared  between  1767  and 
1769.  Vaw>ns  of  Kannegiesser,  Streckfusa,  Kopisch  and  Prince 
Jdu  of  Saxony  followed.  Goethe  seems  never  to  have  given  that  at- 
tention to  Dante  which  might  have  been  expected.  Schlegel  speaks, 
of  Dante  as  his  favourite  poet,  and  from  the  date  of  the  appearance 
of  Schlegd's  tran^ation  of  parts  of  the  "Conunedia"  in  1791,  we 
may  trace  the  influence  of  the  form  and  spirit  of  Dante's  poetry  on 
German  literature.  Against  nineteen  versions  oi  the  "  Commedia," 
in  Gennan,  we  can  only  set  ten  of  H<»ner,  and  eight  <A  Shake- 
speare. 

In  Spanish  Dante's  masterpiece  has  been  translated  six  times  as 
against  half  that  number  of  versions  of  Homa-  and  Shakespeare.  Hie 
very  first  translation  of  Dante  was  into  Catalan  in  1426.  In  Dutch 
it  has  been  rendered  four  times,  a  number  not  equalled  ather  l^ 
Hnner  or  by  Shakespeare.  In  modern  Creek  there  are  two  renderings 
to  one  of  Shakespeare,  and  two  of  Homer.  Russia  boaste  of  two 
versions,  whilst  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  its  linguistic  dau^ter  ^azil, 
have  each  just  as  many ;  and  tha«  is  a  single  interpretation  in 
Bohemian,  in  Polish,  in  Roumanian,  and  in  Swedish.  Not  all  the 
last-named  languages  have  ver^ons  of  either  Homer  or  Shakespeare. 
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In  Latin  the  "  Divina  Commedia**  has  been  printed  in  four  diferent 
renderings  Hc«ner  only  in  two. 

Tran^tiona  of  the  "  Divina  Gxnmedia"  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  have  appeared  in  twenty-six  languages,  and  in  eleven  of  the  dialects 
of  Italy,  a  figure  whidi  is  not  reached  either  by  ^akespeare  «-  by 
Homer. 

It  is  computed  that  ance  1800  the  average  annual  issue  of  editions 
(A  the  "  Divina  Gxnmedia"  in  the  raiginal  has  been  more  ^n  (our, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  during  the  nineteenth  cmtury  anything 
approaching  four  hundred  editions  of  Shakespeare  were  issued. 

In  the  Italian  lands,  throughout  which  Dante  enjoys  an  immortality 
both  of  affection  and  acquaintanceship,  such  as  no  other  of  the  great 
intdlects  of  the  modem  world  has  succeeded  in  gaining  among  his 
countrymen,  Ate  number  of  independent  Dante  publications  yearly 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  If  to  these  are  added  the  pri- 
vatdy  printed  monograi^s,  and  the  really  important  contributions  to 
reviews,  and  transactions  <^  various  sodebes,  the  2mnual  total  will 
[MTobably  exceed  two  hundred.  How  many  important  pubBcations 
having  referoice  to  our  own  master  po^  can  we  reckon  up  ev^y 
twelve  months  eunong  English-speaking  peoples,  ^o  out-number  the 
Italians  by  at  least  four  to  one  > 

There  is  litde  doubt  that  the  sources  of  this  literary  flood  are  to  be 
found  in  the  aicydopsdic  character  of  the  great  poem.  If  we  examine 
Dr.  Paget  Toynbee's  "Dante  Dictionary"  we  shall  find  that  the 
poet  has  touched  upon,  or  treated,  a  surprising  number  of  diemes. 
His  allunons  to  persons  and  places,  and  his  references  to  scenes  and 
events,  which  may  be  numbo^  by  the  hundred,  have  served  as  so 
many  pegs  upon  which  students  of  research  have  been  mabled  to  hang 
scholarly  dissertations.  His  mysticism  and  symbolism,  his  allegories 
and  analogies,  and  the  many  fascinattog  problems  scattered  through 
his  text  have  not  only  challenged  the  faculties  of  the  more  speculative 
of  the  scholars,  but  have  quickened  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  the  novelist 
and  the  dramatist  Scientific  minds  also  find  subjects  i<x  meditation 
in  his  astronomical  features,  and  in  the  topographical  word  pictures  of 
the  circles  of  Hell,  the  terraces  of  Purgzitory,  and  the  planetary  spheres 
of  Paradise,  which  he  has  sketched  for  us. 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  topics  which  constantly  seem  to  de- 
mand the  investigation  of  critics,  quite  apart  from  the  amUtious  attempts 
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to  apomu]  the  "  E)miia  Commedia  "  as  a  whole,  the  inteqxetatioD  of 
its  lofber  meanings,  the  estimate  of  its  relattmu  to  its  author,  to  his  age, 
to  his  feUowmeo,  and  to  spiritual  things ;  aapiratitHis  which  have 
eroked  the  labour  of  so  many  int^ects,  and  such  leanung  as  the  world 
must  always  admire. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  [Hinted  edition 
of  die  original  text  of  the  "  EKvina  Gimmedia,"  it  is  a  matter  of  strange 
cdnddence  that  the  three  first  editions  should  have  appeared  in  the 
same  year  (1472) ;  and  still  more  surpuiang  is  it  that  two  of  than 
woe  printed  in  the  comparatively  unimportant  towns  <^  Foligno,  aad 
Jesi,  whilst  the  tfiird  appeared  in  Mantua.* 

The  natal  place  of  the  poet,  FlOToice,  holds  the  first  rank  as  to  the 
number  of  editions  produced  from  first  to  last  hy  the  ininters  of  a  nngle 
dty.  These  have  reached  the  figure  of  eighty,  whilst  those  printed  at 
Venice  number  only  fifty-five,  Mantua  fifty,  Naples  thirty-five,  Turin 
tta,  and  Rome  ten. 

Outside  Italy,  Paris  is  easily  first  with  thirty  editions  of  the  Italian 
text ;  London  has  something  Lke  a  dozen  to  her  credit,  the  first  no 
earlier  than  1 778. 

Tlie  first  Florentine  edition  appeared  in  1481.  and  was  the  first 
illustrated  editim  ;  but  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  a  second 
edition  was  [»inted  there  (1506),  and  sixty-nx  years  elapsed  befwe 
the  third  appeared  in  1372,  yet  again  twenty-three  years  before  the 
fourth  appeared  in  1595.  Throughout  this  period  Venice  was  issuing 
a  new  edition  every  five  yean,  twenty-five  in  all  between  1477  and 
1 596.  Subsequent  to  the  edition  of  1 595  no  Florentine  editicm  ap- 
peared until  that  with  the  conunentary  of  Venturi  in  1771-1774, 
being  a  period  of  a  century  and  three-quarters,  and  diat  remained  the 
only  edition  issued  from  the  poet's  natal  place  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1613  the  text  again  accompanied  by  the  commentary  of 
Venturi  appeared  with  a  Florentine  imprint,  but  these  years  of  dearth 
came  to  an  end  in  161 7  with  the  first  of  the  four  pretentious  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  fdios,  of  the  so-called  "  Anchor  edition,"  which  ap- 
peared between  1817  and  1819.  Since  thai  one  yearly  edition  has 
been  die  result 

This  appreciation  of  Dante  would  be  obviously  incnnplete  vnthout 

'  Facnmites  of  the  first  page  of  each  d  these  three  editions,  from  tfie 
oofxes  in  the  ]cim  Rylands  Ubrary,  are  published  with  this  article. 
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sams  reference  to  ^  toudung  love  sbHy  which  he  has  enslurniedl  tor 
us  in  hia  "  Vita  Nuova  ". 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  domain  of  love  literature 
Petrarch's  sway  is  unequalled.  It  is  claimed  f«-  him  that  he  was  the 
inspirer  of  most  of  the  love  poetry  of  modem  Europe  ;  and  yet  it  must 
be  said  that  Petrarch's  "  CanztHiiae  "  would  have  bem  impossible  if 
Dante's  love  lor  Beatrice  had  not  been  there  to  serve  him  as  guide. 

Accmdrng  to  Boccaccio's  "  Life  of  Dante,"  quoting  from  Dr. 
Wicksteed's  translation  :  "  While  his  [Dante's]  tears  were  stiU  flowing 
for  the  death  of  Beatrice,  about  in  his  twentynnxth  year,  he  put 
together  in  a  little  volume  wliich  he  called  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  certain 
small  things  as  sonnets  and  odes,  which  he  had  made  in  Hiyme  at 
dWeii  seasons  theretofwe,  marv^ously  beautiful,  placing  at  (tie  head  of 
each  severally  and  in  order  the  occasons  that  had  moved  him  to  write 
it,  and  adding  the  divisions  of  the  poons  afto*  them." 

Dante  without  doubt  idealized  Beatrice,  and  in  the  end  employed  ' 
fier  as  a  symbol,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  she  was  not,  in  the  wigin, 
a  real  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  c^ject  of  his  genuine  love. 
In  ha*  loveliness  and  purity  the  hooine  Incomes  an  image  upon  earA 
of  the  Divine  Beauty  and  Goodness,  and  the  poet's  love  to  her  is  the 
stepping-stone  to  love  of  die  supreme  God. 

It  b  suggested  that  f>y  the  title  "  \^ta  Nuova "  Dante  probably 
meant  to  intimate  the  renewal  or  transfiguration  of  his  Ufe  by  his  love 
for  Beatrice. 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  acquired  the  greater  part  (^  his  learn- 
ing after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  with  the  purpose  of  composing  a  work 
in  honour  of  his  b^oved,  in  which  he  was  to  say  things,  which  had 
never  l>ef(He  been  said  of  any  woman. 

It  wap  a  preparation  for  the  "  Commedia  "  inasmuch  as  it  tdls  us 
how  the  singer  became  poet,  and  how  the  woman,  who  was  to  be  his 
spiritual  pilot  over  the  ocean,  crossed  his  path. 

Dante  regarded  love  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  good  and  evil,  and 
sets  fordi  his  theory  at  full  length  in  the  sevmteenth  canto  of  the 
"  Purgatorio  ".  This  devating  influence  of  love  had  formed  one  of  the 
chief  themes  of  the  troul>adours  and  their  disciples  when  Dante  came 
and  set  the  stamp  of  immortality  upon  the  concepbon.  This  is  die 
love  that  die  best  and  greatest  of  our  poets  still  hold  up  as  the  ideal  to 
whidi  all  must  strive,  the  love  which  is  found  in  ^ell^,  the  Brown- 
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ings,  and  Tennyscn.  It  may  be  said,  tharefore,  that  these  minor  poems 
of  Dante  served  as  a  land  mark  betweoi  mediseval  and  modon  love 
poetry. 

Professor  Gardnor  describes  the  "  ^ta  Nuova "  as  the  most 
spritual  and  ethereal  romance  ever  written,  but  its  purity  is  such  that 
cnnes  aot  hrom  innocmt  simplicity  of  soul,  but  frt«n  seU-suppreasion  ; 
and  suggests  that  we  should  take  the  "  New  life"  not  as  merely  mean- 
ing the  poet's  youth,  but  as  referring  to  the  new  life  that  commenced 
with  the  dawn  of  love,  the  regeneraticm  of  the  soul. 

Dante  tangled  various  threads  in  his  enchanted  v/th,  seizing  hints 
from  all  he  came  across.  He  was  not  merdy  a  singer  of  love  songs, 
or  a  weavo*  of  dreams,  but  a  seer  of  things  hidden  frcHU  mortal  sight 
His  utterimces  are  the  uttotmces  of  one  who  has  hims^  been  close  to 
those  aspects  of  life  of  which  he  speaks.  He  has  looked  at  them  with 
his  own  eyeA,  by  the  keenness  of  his  vision  and  by  the  strength  of  his  in- 
ng^t  he  has  seen  more  deeply  into  things,  and  has  appreciated  thdr 
meaning  more  powerfully  than  the  OHumon  race  of  men.  Above  all 
he  possessed  the  wonderful  faculty  of  making  us  see  and  fed  with  lum. 
All  his  works  with  the  posable  exception  of  the  "  De  vulgari 
eloquentia  "  are  compcnent  parts  of  a  whole  duty  of  man  mutually 
completing  and  interpreting  one  another. 

His  spiritual  message  is  love,  but  love  tested  and  sanctified  by  the 
grace  of  Christ  the  Redeemer. 

We  can  but  admire  the  miracles  of  construction  which  make  his 
"  Vita  Nuova  "  correspond  afto-  a  way  of  its  ovm  to  St.  Augustine's 
"  Confessions,"  end  his  "  Divioa  Commedia,"  where  the  strange 
title  conceals  a  resemblance  of  dengn  and  of  treatment,  to  the  "  Civitate 
D^,"  each  a  design  of  infinite  detail,  complex  and  opulent  as  a  Gothic 
Cathedral. 

Dante  will  be  always  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets,  by  his  blend- 
ing into  a  single  w;ork  of  the  charm  of  nature,  the  power  of  the  super- 
natural, and  the  pathos  of  human  joy  and  sorrow,  with  justice  over  all ; 
and  we  may  safely  predict  that  he  will  never  again  pass  under  edipse 
as  long  as  our  civilization  endures. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  nation  that  had  a  Dante  could  not 
peiiah. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ST.  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY 
IN  HISTORY.    A  CENTENARY  STUDY.' 

By  T.  F.  Tout.  M.A.,  UttD.,  F.B.A 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  ADVANCED  STUDIES 
IN  HISTORY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

IT  is  now  just  seven  centuries  since  the  feast  of  the  translation  of 
St  Thomas  the  Martyr  was  first  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury.  For  three  centuries  every  return  of  the  long  and 
genial  July  summer  saw  the  peramial  stream  of  pilgrims  swdl  to  the 
dimensioDs  of  a  mighty  river.  For  those  same  three  centuries  every 
recurrent  fifty  years  witnessed  the  abnormal  crowds  of  the  faithful  that 
attended  the  celebrations  of  the  julxlee  of  that  transference  of  the 
sacred  relics,  to  witness  which,  the  great  Stephen  Langton  had  sum- 
moned the  whole  world  to  Canto-buiy,  on  7  July,  1 220. 

Nearly  four  centuries  after  the  Reformation,  Canterbury  once  more 
commemcMvted  Tliomas'  jubilee  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
centenary  of  his  translation  on  7  July,  1920.  It  could  hardly  be 
celeln^ted  better  than  by  interrogating  historical  science  as  to  Tliotnas* 
place  in  history.  Let  us  make  this  enquiry  in  the  spirit  of  a  sdence 
which  should  be  neither  sceptical  nor  credulous,  nather  clerical  nor 
anttcloical,  neither  Anglican  nor  Roman,  neither  Catholic  nor  anti- 
Cathdic,  but  should  aim  simply  at  the  sympathetic  yet  critical  study 
of  facts  as  they  happened.  For  this  the  first  requiute  is  to  grt  at  the 
facts  themselves  and  to  try  and  appreciate  them  in  due  proportion. 
In  our  search  for  the  truth  we  must  distinguish  between  the  mass  of 
irrelevant  detail  and  the  principles  which  the  flood  of  detail  almost 
ovo^vhelms.  We  must  distinguish  also  between  what  St.  Thomas 
stood  for  in  his  lifetime  and  what  mea  believed  him  to  have  stood  ior 

'  This  paper  is  based  on  a  lecture  deliTcred  in  the  chapter  house  of 
Caoterbuiy  Cathedral  on  7  July,  1920,  on  the  occasion  of  the  serenlfa 
centenary  of  the  translatitxi  c^  St.  Thomas,  h  was  repeated  on  6 
E>ec(niber,  1920,  at  the  John  Rylands  library,  and  on  25  January,  1921, 
before  the  Durham  branch  of  the  f-listorical  Association. 
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in  the  gentfatjona  that  succeeded  his  death.  To  do  this  we  must  uodo'- 
stand  and  sympathise  with  the  mediaeval  mind  and  the  mediaeval 
pcHnt  of  view,  in  srane  ways  so  different,  in  others  po'haps  not  so  widely 
separated  hom  oui  own.  And  of  one  thing  at  least  we  may  fed  as- 
sured, that  both  Sl  Tliomas  and  his  enemies  shared  in  this  mediaeval 
pcant  of  view.  It  was  no  fight,  as  some  have  imagined,  between 
modon  anti-dericahsm  and  aggressive  priestcraft  Stili  less  was  there 
any  element  of  a  national  movement,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  dvil. 
It  was  only  to  a  certain  extent  a  contest  between  the  state  ecclesi' 
astical  and  the  state  political.  There  were  as  many  good  diurch- 
men  against  Thonas  as  there  were  for  him  in  the  six  years'  strife 
that  preceded  his  catastrophe.  But  if  Tliomas'  detracttHs  persecuted 
him  in  bis  life,  they  joined  with  his  disdples  in  venerating  his  mem«y 
after  his  martyrdom.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  livmg  Thomas 
fiercely  divided  his  contemp<Htuies,  but  friends  and  foes  agreed  in 
worshipping  the  saint  and  martyr.  Bitter  lifeloi^  antagonists  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  joimng  with  his  faithful  disdples  in 
testifying  to  his  hi^  character  and  to  the  wonders  whidi  his  sacred 
rehcs  wrought  It  was  this  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  that  gave 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  his  undoubted  position  as  the  most  famous 
of  English  medieeval  saints. 

The  study  erf  dte  lives  of  die  saints  takes  us  over  difficult  and 
thorny  ground.  But  the  problem  as  to  what  the  main  facts  were,  so 
instJuble  in  the  case  of  those  early  saints  as  to  whom  we  have  little  or 
DO  authentic  or  contemporary  testimony,  does  not  coDCon  the  historians 
of  St  Thomas.  More  is  known  about  St.  Thomas'  life  than  about 
that  of  almost  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  as  many  and  as 
good  contemporary  Uographas  as  St  Bernard  or  as  Henry  II  him- 
self. Had  we  to  attempt  the  detailed  study  of  bis  acts,  we  should  be 
appalled  by  the  mass  of  evidence  dirough  which  we  have  to  wade.  We 
might  also  be  wdt  discouraged  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  expoation  and 
interpretation  of  the  (acts  shown  l^  most  of  the  writers  who  have  in  later 
times  attempted  to  deal  wi^  the  question.  There  is  no  such  problem 
here  as  there  is  in  dealing  with  those  ancient  saints  whose  historical 
existence  is  chiefly  vouched  for  by  the  names  of  the  churches  which 
they  have  founded,  and  whose  records  are  to  be  found  in  biographies, 
written  in  later  ages  dther  from  the  motive  of  edification,  or  with  the 
less  praisewcMthy  though  very  human  object  of  writing  up  a  famous 
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church  and  proclaiming  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  local  saint  to  a 
public  bent  on  pilgiimages.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  either 
the  motive  oi  edi&cation  or  the  motive  of  advertisement  are  absent  from 
the  lives  of  St  Hiomas.  But  with  all  allowance  made  for  this  these 
writers  knew  their  man.  Tliey  were  contemporaries,  and  eye-wtnesses  ; 
they  knew  the  facts  and  had  litde  motive  for  distorting  than.  The  nust 
sceptical  cannot  deny  the  main  features  of  the  record  ;  they  can  only 
question  the  wiad<Mn  or  the  impartiality  of  the  interpretation.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  neither  the  Ixography  nor  the  character  of  St  Th<Miias  ia 
our  direct  concern.  Our  business  is  with  opinion  rather  than  with 
events,  with  generalities  ratha*  than  with  details.  Let  us  in  this  spirit 
ask  ourselves  what  St  Thomas  stood  fw,  why  did  his  contempOTaries 
uphold  him  or  denounce  him  in  his  lifetime :  and  why  after  his  death 
did  all  alike  jinn  together  in  chmshing  his  memory  ? 

Id  discusang  St  Thomas'  place  in  histtHy,  we  shall  have  munly  to 
examine  his  place  in  the  history  of  the  church.  But  because  the  ec- 
desiastical  aspects  of  his  career  are  so  cJsvious,  it  will  be  well  if,  bef<ffe 
we  approach  these,  we  concon  ourselves  fw  a  moment  with  St  Thomas' 
place  in  civil  histwy.  For  the  career  of  Thomas  as  a  champion  of  the 
Hbolies  of  the  church  was  a  tvief  one.  His  early  career  is  onfy  ac- 
ddoitally  that  of  a  churchman.  The  young  and  promising  Loadcmer, 
who  began  his  life's  work  at  the  court  of  Archlx^op  Theobald  tA 
Guiterbury,  sought  fame  and  advancement,  rather  than  die  functions  of 
a  Christian  minister.  He  was  a  cledc  because  in  the  twelfth  century  all 
educated  men,  all  who  sought  to  win  their  way  1^  their  brains,  were 
necessarily  clerks.  Though  he  worked  in  an  archtxshop's  household, 
and  therefore  inddentally  served  the  church  of  Canterbury,  yet  he  was 
no  more  a  dak  than  if  he  had  attadied  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
crown  or  of  a  great  secular  lord.  His  functions  were  administrative, 
dipltnnatic,  secretarial,  anything  but  those  of  the  servant  of  the  altar. 
If  he  had  his  reward  in  livings,  prebends,  provostships,  it  would  have 
been  the  same  had  he  joined  the  household  of  a  lay  magnate. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  service  in  the  archbishop's  household 
Thomas  was,  though  a  clerk,  yet  not  in  holy  orders.  It  was  only 
after  some  twelve  years  of  such  service  that  he  was  ordained  deac  on 
on  his  appointmmt  as  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  And  in  these  da  ys 
the  archdeacon  was  a  personal  servant  of  his  Ixshop,  the  ocu/u  s 
episcopi,  a  member  of  his  household  or  famUia,   the  judge  of   the 
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ecclesiagdcal  court  of  first  instance,  the  adimnistrator.  Such  an  officer 
was,  as  his  name  suggests,  normally  in  deacon's  orders,  and  not,  as 
now,  a  priest  of  senior  standing.  And  a  small  diocese,  like  that 
of  Canterbury,  still  kept  up  the  primitive  fashion  of  one  archdeacon 
whose  ^here  was  the  whole  diocese.  Nor  did  Tlwmas  as  arch- 
deacon remain  attached  to  the  archlnshop's  household  for  a  long 
period  ;  almost  inmiediat^y  afterwards  he  was,  with  Thet^d's 
goodwill,  transferred  from  his  household  to  that  of  the  king,  though 
retaining  his  office  as  archdeacon.'  As  royal  chancellOT  between  1 1 35 
and  1 162,  he  was  as  much  the  household  servant  of  a  great  lord,  as 
whaibetween  1143  and  1 155hehadbeaidie/(W«z/wrwofTheobald 
as  clerk  and  ardideacon.  From  the  housdicdd  clerk  as  from  the  house- 
hold knight,  medieval  morality  required  above  all  things  unlimited  and 
unquestioned  devotion  to  the  wilt  of  his  lord.  Just  as  the  comes  of 
the  primitive  pHnceps  fought  not  fw  victo^  but  for  his  master,  so  did 
^xt  fantiliaris  of  the  mediaeval  magnate  regard  the  absolute  and  un- 
questioning subordination  of  himsdf.  soul  and  body,  to  his  lord's  interests, 
as  the  primary  duty  of  his  station.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  when  ThtHuas, 
as  the  archbishop's  fami/iaris,  sought  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury  as  when,  as  the  king's  t^ancellor,  he  strove 
with  all  his  might  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Angevin  monarchy. 
The  secular  ab8<Hption,  the  "  unclerical "  acts,  such  as  appearing  in 
armour  in  the  war  of  Toulouse,  the  hot  zeal  with  which  Tliomas  ex- 
tracted hxim  the  clergy  the  uttermost  farthing  of  their  means  to  pr(HDote 
the  king's  campaigns  in  Southern  France,  were  all  the  natural  results 
of  his  loyal  and  unbounded  devotion  to  his  Iwd  for  the  time  being. 
Save  a  few  precisians,  contemporaries  saw  little  unseemly  in  them  in  a 
clerk  in  deacon's  orders.  If  the  pomp  of  the  chancellor  was  criticised  as 
excessive,  it  was  assumed  to  originate  in  his  desire  to  impress  ix'paa  the 
world  the  greatness  of  his  master  the  king.  It  was  a  suggestion  of 
highmindedness,  a  premonition  of  future  sanctity,  diat  this  iHilliandy 
garbed  and  lavishly  attended  servant  of  die  crown  lived  a  life  of  blame- 
less chastity  and  self-restraint  In  all  this  devotion  to  his  ptfsonal  lord 
Thomas  the  clerk  was  but  obeying  the  same  standard  of  duty  as  that 
wliich  inspu%d  his  juniw  contemporary,  William  the  Marshal,  to  con- 

*  It  was  not  until  1 163  that  Thtmas,  &t  the  long's  request,  transferred 
the  archdeaconry  to  his  dedc,  CeoAey  Ridel,  yAto  soon  became  his  un- 
CMnpromisiiig  foe. 
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secrate  a  long  and  unblemished  career  to  the  service  of  Henry  II  and 
his  sons.  The  questionable  acts  that  resulted  from  such  devotion  were 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  Thomas  fleeced  the  church  to  pay  for 
the  war  of  Toulouse,  William  Mar^l's  personal  devotion  to  his  lord 
compelled  him  to  remain  faithful  to  King  John  against  Stephen  Langton 
and  the  barons  who  upheld  the  Great  Charter.  We  ^11  see  that  the 
satae  principle  of  devoted  service  to  his  lord  made  Thomas  as  arch- 
Ushop  the  protagonist  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  led  him  straight  on 
to  his  martyrdcan. 

Th<»nas*  portion  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  public  career  was 
then  that  of  die  exemplary  household  detk,  obliged  as  his  first  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  immediate  lord  whose  Ix«ad  he  ate. 
In  this  he  was  a  pattern  to  his  age  of  the  faithful  familiaris.  But 
Thomas'  two  mastns  were  men  of  exceptional  character,  aHlity,  and 
resourcefulness.  Membership  of  their  households  involved  no  common 
oUigadons  or  fHivileges.  In  the  twelfth  century,  as  in  earlier  ages,  no 
line  was  drawn  between  the  private  and  the  public  activities  of  either 
a  lay  or  an  ecclesiastical  magnate.  Both  the  prince  and  the  prelate 
had  to  govon  his  huge  train  of  followers,  feed  than,  clothe  than,  and 
house  them,  and  to  administer  the  estates  which  provided  the  resources 
for  the  expenditure  involved.  Modems  would  regard  this  as  a  matter 
of  private  estate  management  But  the  early  middle  ages  confused 
with  this  domestic  economy  the  management  of  the  public  charges  which 
fell  upon  the  dignity  of  state  ox  church.  Accordingly,  the  pope  ruled 
the  church  universal,  the  archbishop  ruled  his  province,  the  empovr 
governed  the  vaguely  defined  Rcnnan  empire,  the  king  ruled  his  king- 
dom, the  baron  his  barony  by  the  same  pers(ms  and  by  the  same 
machinery  as  those  trough  which  he  ruled  his  own  domestic  establish- 
ment Moreover,  by  this  time  law  and  sound  rule  woe  emerging  from 
feudal  diaos.  No\s4iere  was  this  more  the  case  than  in  England  'v^ere 
the  feudal  anarchy  of  Stephen's  rdgn  involved  two  contradictory 
reactions.  In  the  absence  of  effective  state  ccmtrol,  the  church,  headed 
l^  Theobald,  perfwce  undertook  many  of  the  functions  of  the  state. 
After  Stephen's  death  the  st^e,  now  controlled  by  Henry  II,  set 
itself  to  work  to  restore  the  strong  rule  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons.  Both  archbishop  and  king  worked  to  this  end  dirough 
thdr  organised  household. 

Thomas'  early   experience   as   Tlieohald's   clerk   and    his    later 
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experience  as  Henry  II'i  chancellor  gave  him  a  full  experience  oi  both 
ndes  of  this  process.  The  housdiold  (^  Tlieobald  was  the  centre  of 
pohtics,  of  govenunent,  of  learning,  and  of  piety.  Part  <A  Thtunas* 
legal  We  came  from  his  studies  at  Bologna,  but  part  may  have  come 
horn  attending  the  lectures  given  by  the  famous  Lombard  jurist,  Vacanus, 
not  at  Oxford,  as  was  once  thought,  but  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  His  political  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  certainly  came 
from  a  brother  clerk  of  Theobald's  bous^old,  John  of  Salisbury.  His 
first  diplomatic  misnon  was  when,  as  Theobald's  agent,  he  persuaded 
the  pope  not  to  perpetuate  anarchy  t^  allowing  Stephen's  son  to  be 
crowned  Icing.  This  service  to  the  house  of  Anjou  made  natural 
Thomas'  app<Miitment  as  chancelkn'.  In  the  seven  years  ( 1 1 55- 1 1 62) 
in  which  he  held  that  office,  the  Angevin  chancery  became  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  administrative  machinery  ^t  Europe  had  yd  known. 
The  medisval  chancery  was,  we  must  always  remember,  not  a  law 
court,  like  our  modem  chancery.  It  was  an  administrative  office, 
the  branch  of  the  royal  household  devoted  to  drafting  and  sealing 
documents,  issubg  orders  in  the  king's  name,  and  not  seldom  suggest- 
ing the  policy  which  those  orders  involved.  It  itinerated  with  the 
court  of  an  ever  wandering  king.  Its  s[^ere  was  not  England — to 
call  Thomas  Clianc^or  of  England  is  an  elonentary  error.  Its  sphere 
was  as  wide  as  the  mighty  Angevin  empire  that  ranged  from  Scotland 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  included  a  third  of  modem  France.  The 
chanc^or  was  the  Icing's  chancellor,  not  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
Like  his  master,  he  spent  more  time  in  Normandy  and  Anjou  than  in 
England,  and,  whoi-ever  he  was,  he  and  his  clerks  issued  thdr  writs 
which  the  king's  lay  officers  made  it  their  buoness  to  enfcurce.  He  was 
as  much  the  chancell<»'  at  Rouen,  at  Poitiers  or  at  Bwdeaux,  as  at 
London  or  YorL 

The  immediate  function  of  the  king's  chancery  was  formal — 
the  issuing  and  clas^cation  of  writs.  Those  writs,  or  letters,  were 
famous  for  their  precision  of  form,  their  businesshke  Ix-evity,  their 
effectiveness  in  expressing  their  meaning.  So  anxious  was  the 
chancery  to  spare  words  and  parchment  that  instead  of  "  Henricus  " 
the  initial  "  H  "  was  used  to  represent  the  king's  name,  and  the 
traditional  formula  "  King  by  the  grace  of  God  "  was  cut  out  L^  omitt- 
ing the  reference  to  divine  favour.  The  great  French  scholar,  Leopold 
DeUde,  has  ^own  that  the  excision  of  Dei  gratia  was  charactoistic  of 
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Henry  Il't  writs  from  Ma  accesnon  to  1 1 73.'  It  still  ronaiiis  for  the 
historian  of  St  Hunnas  to  p(nnt  the  moral  that  this  omisdon  was  accom- 
plished  and  continued  when  the  future  martyr  of  ecclesiastical  liberty 
was  the  Idng'i  chancelW,  his  most  powerful,  beloved,  and  influential 
ministo'.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  [Hofanity  ;  no  suggestion  of  anti- 
clericalism  or  secularism  was  posable  at  such  a  time.  It  was  just  to 
save  trouble  with  unnecessary  forms. 

The  long  rilled  his  whole  draninions  through  his  oae  household. 
The  chancdlor  was  his  secretary  ;  not  yet  in  name  but  already  in  fact, 
he  was  his  secretary  of  state  for  all  departments.  We  might  even  call 
him  the  long's  private  secretary,  only  we  have  already  learnt  that  the 
contrast  of  private  and  public  was  meaningless  to  the  men  of  that  age; 
But  a  good  secretary  always  has  power  to  suggest  policy.  Though 
Henry  II  was  eminently  capable  of  ruling  for  himself,  and  possessed,  I 
^1  sure,  more  originality,  breadth,  and  insight  thanhis  chancellcH-  ever 
had,  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  active  and  so  us^l  a  servant  did  not 
do  something  towards  detoraining  the  current  of  the  royal  wishes.  He 
pahaps  did  this  the  more  ^ectively  since  his  attitude  was  just  that  of 
the  good  private  secretary  of  a  modon  statesman.  His  misson  was- 
to  do  his  master's  bidding,  to  efface  himself,  and  get  his  master  the 
credit  for  his  acts.  This  work  he  did  so  well  that  Henry  became  cm 
the  most  intimate  and  cordial  terms  with  his  minister.  Thomas  then 
was  the  first  of  our  great  chancellors.  He  raised  an  impcwtant  but 
unassuming  court  c^ce  into  something  approaching  an  independait 
political  status.  It  is  clear  that  even  the  Icing's  justiciar,  the  only  great 
official  of  those  days,  was  becoming  comparatively  effaced.  The  best 
proof  (A  this  is  that,  when,  a  year  after  Theobald's  death,  Henry  im- 
posed Th<»na8  <m  the  Christ  Church  monks  as  thdr  new  archlnshop, 
he  had  every  intention  of  comlnning  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  the 
<^ce  of  chancellor.  In  earlio-  days  the  chancelW.  like  Thomas, 
seldom  held  higher  church  preferment  than  an  archdeaconry.  Whoi 
he  became  a  Inshop.  he  left  the  chancery  and  the  court  and  devoted 
himself  to  ecclesiastical  work.  It  was  a  rude  shock  to  the  masterful 
king  when  Thomas,  on  becoming  archbishop,  insisted  on  resigning  the 
office  of  chancellor. 

With  this  great  renunciation  we  pass  to  the  ecdeaastical  side  c^ 

'  See  for  this  Delisle's  Inlroduction  to  his  monumental  Recueil  des  actes 
de  Henri  II  concemant  la  France. 
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Thomas'  career.  But  it  is  wwth  while  in  insistiiig  on  what  may  seon 
disproporticHiate  length  on  the  administrative  aspect  of  Thomas*  work.  It 
^es  him  another  niche  of  his  own  in  history,  as  one  of  the  first  house- 
ho\d  clerks  of  a  great  archlxshop,  and  a  greater  king,  la  this  capacity 
he  stood  out  from  among  a  class  just  struggling  into  importance  \jy 
reason  (A  his  superior  efficiency,  competence,  and  abstxption  in  the 
faithful  execution  of  his  lord's  work.  But  Thonas,  on  becoming 
cfiancellor,  was  more  than  this.  He  did  ftH*  the  chancery  what 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  in  the  days  of  the  king's  grandfather,  Henry  I, 
did  for  the  exchequer.  He  prepared  it  for  the  position  it  later 
gained  as  the  great  administrative  office  of  the  stale,  just  as  Roger 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Angevin  exchequer  becoming  the  financial 
office  of  the  state.  Only  the  exchequer  was  more  advanced  :  it  was 
going  out  of  court :  it  was  becoming  English,  localised,  sedentary  at 
Westminster,  even  in  a  sense  national.  All  this  was  in  time  to  be 
the  case  with  the  chancery  also.  But  Thomas  ha%  was  only  a  fore- 
runner. The  events  after  his  resignation  cured  Houy  of  any  vrish  to 
make  the  chancery  what  the  exchequer  had  already  beccMne,  a  virtual 
office  of  state,  independent  of  the  household,  with  its  own  rules  and 
traditions  strcmg  enou^  to  tonper  even  the  pers<H)al  will  of  the  king. 
It  is  because  the  position  of  ThtHoas  the  chancellor  has  been  so  little 
recognised  by  histnians,  indiflerent  to  the  history  of  administratitm,  that 
a  student  of  administration  feels  in  private  duty  bound  to  stress,  perhaps 
to  overstresB,  this  aspect  of  his  work.  Yet  he  who  neglects  admini- 
strative history  can  hardly  understand  aright  the  process  by  which  the 
two  great  machines  of  church  and  state,  often  at  variance,  but  even  more 
often  in  fairly  friendly  co-operation,  restored  law  and  (»tjer  to 
Europe,  overthrew  feudal  anarchy,  and  made  peace,  civilisation, 
arts,  and  science  once  man  possible. 

We  next  come  to  the  second  great  stage  in  Thomas'  career,  a  stage 
that  lasts  from  1 1 62  to  his  death  in  1 1 70.  The  abruptness  of  the  tran- 
sition is  anphasised  by  the  fact  that  he  was  aa\y  ordained  priest  on  the 
eve  oi  his  consecration  as  bishop,  and  that  he  said  his  first  mass  as  efiec- 
■tive  primate  of  all  Elngland  in  his  metropolitan  cathedral.  During  these 
dght  years  he  bdongs  to  an  even  wider,  and  much  more  generally 
recognised  type,  a  type  with  which  the  middle  ages  were  only  too 
familiar,  the  type  of  the  political  eccleriastic  By  this  we  mean  that 
church   mterests   were  uppermost  in    his  mind,  that  he  conceived  it 
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hit  chie^  duty  to  fight  for  the  church,  and  make  hiraielf  its  chaminoii. 
But  his  conceptifxi  of  the  church  remains  a  quan-political  coDcepti<Hu 
He  regarded  the  church  as  a  great  organised  socie^,  a  sort  of  state 
over  against  the  state,  a  super-state  if  you  will,  with  a  higher  mission, 
a  greater  right  to  control  men's  minds,  but  nevertheless  as  a  body  whose 
essence  was  political  rather  than  spiritual,  a  machine,  an  wganisation, 
a  something  concrete  and  tangible,  whose  function  indeed  was  to  pro- 
mote God's  g]<»y,  sound  doctrine,  and  the  good  life,  but  whoee  method 
was  to  watch  the  lower  organisation,  that  state  which,  though  of  God, 
was  relegated  to  a  lower  and  limited  plane,  which  in  efiect  was  only 
too  often  to  be  oivisaged  as  the  wtak  of  sinful  man,  it  may  even  be  as 
the  creation  of  the  devil.  It  was  the  buaness  of  dtis  iH^anic  and 
miUtant  church  to  save  the  world  from  the  overgrown  might  of  the 
state,  which,  under  strong  and  anJiitious  idngs,  was  ever  encroaching  on 
the  sphere  of  the  church  so  that  the  zealous  churchman  was  iarced  to 
stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  defensive,  to  safeguard  its  privileges,  to 
uf4iold  its  liberties,  believing  that  in  so  doing  he  was  best  pranotrng 
the  welfare  of  humanity,  the  glcHy  of  fiis  Maker,  and  the  prevalence 
<^  the  things  of  the  mind  and  soul  over  the  things  of  the  body. 
There  were  hundreds  of  conspicuous  [Hvlates  of  diis  sOTt,  so  many  that 
it  is  hard  to  dedde  who  were  die  most  zealous,  who  the  most  char- 
actenslic  of  this  mighty  band.  If  Tliomas  be  regarded,  as  well  he 
may,  as  the  sublimation  of  this  type,  he  ronains  a  striking  and  ex- 
traordinary but  still  not  a  unique  figure  in  history. 

What  then  ^did  Thomas  stand  for  in  the  years  between  1 162, 
when  he  became  archbi^op,  and  the  year  1 1 70,  when  he  became 
Thomas  the  martyr  ?  From  1 1 62  to  1 1 64  he  remained  in  England  ; 
but  even  in  those  early  years  of  his  new  dignity  he  was  involved  in  all 
sorts  of  di&rent  disputes  with  the  long.  On  beOHning  archbishop, 
ThcHnas,  faithful  to  his  long  tradition  of  whole-hearted  allegiance  to  his 
Iwd,  direw  hims^f  with  all  his  might  into  the  new  service  to  which  he 
had  now  been  called.  Henceforth  he  was  the  sonant  neither  of 
archbishop  nor  of  the  king  but  of  Holy  Church,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self with  heart  and  soul  to  safeguarding  the  interests  of  his  new  mistress. 
Henry  II  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  regarded  Thomas  as  bound 
to  himself  by  paginal  as  well  as  by  official  ties.  Resenting  his  new 
attitude,  the  king  took  no  pains  to  avoid  the  conflict  vs4iich  was  soon 
imminent  betwem  him  and  the  primate.     The  occasions  of  dispute 
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multiplied  Their  immediate  pounds  are  too  trivial  to  detain  us  bere, 
ImiI  tficy  were  all  based  on  the  incMupatibilitjr  of  interests  and  the 
similarity  <^  temperament  of  the  two  protagonists.  Soon  th<y  were  all 
merged  in  the  great  dispute  as  to  ii^ietber  or  not  Thomas  would 
accept  what  Henry's  lawyers  professed  to  be  the  "  andent  customs " 
regarding  the  relations  (A  church  and  state  which  were  embodied  in 
the  Constitutions  of  Claroidon.  To  these  constitutions  Thomas  ior  a 
mcKnent  gave  a  grudging  and  reluctant  assent  But  he  r^}ented 
almost  immediately  of  this  unworthy  concession  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
from  the  mc»neot  of  his  repentance  there  was  no  chance  of  a  recon- 
dliatbn  between  the  rival  authorities.  Sooa  Thcunas  sought  in  exile 
freedc»n  to  uphold  the  liberties  of  the  church.  But  the  dispute  was  no 
mere  English  dispute.  Henry  was  as  much  at  home  in  France  as  in 
his  island  kingdom,  and  Tluxnas  was  mine  at  home  in  his  monastic 
retreats  at  Ponligny  and  Sens  than  he  could  have  been  in  any  spot 
that  yidded  dvil  obedience  to  Hairy.  Tlie  conflict  was  the  wwld 
ouiflict  of  church  and  state  that  distracted  western  Christendom  for 
cmturies.  It  was  in  vain  that  pope  Alexander  111  and  Henry  himse^ 
strove  to  isolate  and  localise  the  dispute.  Alexander  threw  fioods  of 
cold  water  over  the  over-eager  exile  ;  but  the  pope's  attitude,  lilce  the 
solid  suppcMt  given  1^  the  Engli^  Ixshops  to  the  king,  only  convinced 
Thomas  the  more  that  he  was  wagbg,  alone  and  unaided,  the  good 
fight  (or  freedom.  It  was  equally  to  no  purpose  that  both  sides  used 
evoy  effOTt  to  involve  others  in  the  controversy  and  fight  out  their 
fight  alike  by  fair  means  or  (ouL  By  stopfnng  all  supplies  from  the 
resources  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  Henry  drove  to  starve  out  his 
enemies.  By  driving  Thomas'  kinsfolk  into  exile,  he  sought  to  make 
the  dispute  as  tatter  and  as  cruel  as  he  knew  how.  By  co«cing  the 
Cisterdao  order,  afraid  to  quarrel  with  the  migh^  Angevin,  Houy 
derived  Thomas  of  his  quiet  r^ge  at  Pontigny,  It  was  only  through 
the  Bupp<x1  of  the  Ejiglish  king's  political  enemies,  notably  Louis 
VII  of  France,  that  Thomas  could  obtain  a  home  to  live  in  and  the 
means  for  a  precarious  subsistence. 

As  time  wmt  on  Thomas'  prospects  grew  brighter,  notably  when 
Alexander  was  able  to  return  to  Italy,  though  not  to  Rome,  from  his 
long  exile  in  Fruice,  and  thereftne  felt  himself  in  a  stronger  poaticHi  to 
back  up  Thomas  in  his  efforts.  But  new  disputes  complicated  the 
pontion,  and  especially  the  unwarrantaUe  intrusion  by  Henry  on  the 
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lights  of  Canterbury  whea  He  encouraged  Roger,  Archbulu^  <A  York, 
Thmuu'  mo6t  malignant  enemy  among  the  EngUih  efxscopate,  to 
crown  his  son,  the  younger  Henry,  as  j<xnt  ICing  of  England,  on 
Whitsunday.  1 1 70,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
exiled  archbishop  and  the  stem  prohiUtion  of  the  pope.  Butt^thistime 
both  protagonists  had  grown  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  tliere  followed 
the  strangest  turn  of  all  in  the  long  controvert.  This  was  die  sudden 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory  reconciliation  in  which  no  word  was  said 
either  about  the  disputed  cust<Hns  or  about  the  new  offence  c^  Roger's 
aggression  in  the  southern  province.  So  imperfect  was  the  patehing 
up  of  die  feud  that  diere  was  no  real  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  personal 
friendship.  Nevertheless,  Thomas  was  suffoed  to  return  to  Canterbury, 
only  to  find  diat  his  sequestered  estates  were  still  administered  by 
brutal  knighb  in  the  king's  service  and  that  he  was  denied  access  to 
the  young  king  Henry,  who  was  nominally  governing  Elngland  during 
his  father's  absence  in  Normandy.  Driven  back  to  Canterbury, 
Thomas  at  once  took  up  die  challenge  thrown  down  by  archbishop 
Roger,  and  fuhmnated  excommunication  against  all  who  had  taken  part 
in  die  irregular  coronation  of  die  young  king. 

Thomas'  action,  however  injudidous,  was  only  what  any  intelligent 
person  who  knew  his  cbaracta  must  have  anticipated  frmn  him. 
Nevertheless,  v^ien  the  news  of  it  passed  over  the  seas  to  Heniy,  the 
king  burst  into  a  characteristic  fit  of  temper  m  the  course  of  which  he 
uttered  the  rash  wc»*ds  diat  encouraged  four  over-zealous  kni^ts, 
attached  to  his  hous^old  service,  to  hurry  over  the  channel,  make 
their  way  to  Caatorbury,  and  murder  the  archlu^op  in  his  cathedral 
With  the  tragedy  of  that  dark  winter  day,  29  December,  1 1 70,  Thonias 
ceased  to  be  the  hot-headed  and  quarrelsome  ecclesiastic,  fighting  for 
the  privileges  of  his  church.  He  became  the  saint  and  martyr.  With  his 
death  he  became  an  infinitely  more  powerful  enemy  to  his  king  than 
ever  he  had  been  b  his  fife.  After  it  be^ns  that  posthumous  history 
of  Tliomas  of  Canterbury  which  alone  has  given  the  martyr  his  unique 
place  in  history. 

Bdore  we  begin  to  consider  the  last  and  most  important  stage  of 
Thomas'  influence,  we  must  pause  to  ask  oursdves  what  he  was  fight- 
ing  fcH"  during  these  eight  years  of  conflict  To  do  this  prcqierly  we 
must  try  and  entor  sympathetically  into  the  archbishop's  point  of  view. 
To  do  this  is  not  easy,  sint^  all  die  voluminous  correqiondence  and 
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Ikerature,  arismg  frcHO  the  controveny.  diou^  full  d  strong  language 
and  vituperation,  is  singular^  unhelpful  in  mateiial  to  enable  us  to 
naiTow  down  the  piHnti  of  tlispute  into  a  definite  shape.  ThtHnas 
hinuelf  does  Uttie  to  put  liis  views  clearly.  He  was  neither  a  achtJar 
nor  a  thinker.  He  acted  em  impulse  and  on  instinct  rather  than 
on  reason,  and  he  seldom  [vetented  a  reasoned  case  either  to  himself 
or  to  odiers.  He  was  above  all  things  an  administrator,  a  man  <^ 
action,  a  man  of  [Hractical  affairs.  He  had  little  imagination  <»-  em- 
pathy, little  «iginality,  and  not  much  sense  of  humour.  His  culture 
was  limited,  and  so  far  as  it  went  was  legal  He  may  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  Vacarius  oa  Rcanan  law  in  Tlieobald's  court  He 
certainly  frequented  the  schools  of  Bologna  tar  a  ^cHt  season,  when 
released  by  Theobald  hx>m  the  service  ctf  the  court  of  Cantetbury,  in 
order  that  he  might  fit  himself  for  his  wotIe  as  archdeacon  by  studying 
caiKHi  law  at  a  time  when  the  famous  Gratian  still  tau^t  at  Bologna. 
He  was  no  theologian.  Though  aha  his  consecration  he  wore  the 
black  robe  of  an  Austin  canon  and  macerated  his  body  by  severe 
ascetidsm,  his  piety  was  that  of  the  txtJinaiy  monk  whose  ideal  was 
personal  salvation  lot  himself  rather  than  ministerial  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  very  simplicity  of  Thomas*  pcMnt  of  view  [wevented  any 
occasion  from  Ixeaking  from  his  old  prindplea.  His  mainspring  of  duty 
was  still  loyalty  to  his  immediate  lord.  This  in  no  wise  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  abandoning  his  ancient  halxts  and  former  relations  to  othov. 
His  early  hiendship  from  the  days  of  his  membership  of  Thed»ld's 
hous^old  he  still  kept  up,  just  as  he  did  his  ancient  enmities,  notably 
his  feud  with  Roger  of  Pont  L'Eveque,  who,  like  him,  had  been  one 
of  Theobald's  clerks  and  had  preceded  him  as  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury, releasing  that  post  for  him  only  on  his  nomination  to  the  see  of 
York. 

Another  old  colleague  in  the  court  (^  Cantobury  is  of  especial 
interest  for  us.  Con^icuous  among  the  band  of  scholars  who  frequented 
the  household  of  Theobald  was  John  (A  Salisbury,  the  greatest  English 
man  of  letters  of  the  time,  with  whan  Thomas  established  life-long 
rdations  of  intimacy.  Thae  was  a  great  contrast  of  temperament 
between  the  two  hiends.  John  of  Salisbury  was  a  man  of  letters,  the 
chief  clasacal  scholar  of  his  age,  the  greatest  product  of  the  humanistic 
school  (^  Chartres,  moderate,  balancing,  tactful,  and  dipl(»natic,  a  sort 
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of  Enmnia  of  die  twelfth  century,  but  quite  free  from  the  humorous 
scepticism  and  die  restless  spirit  of  investigatioD  that  marked  the  great 
Renaisaanoe  scht^  until  the  rash  vitjence  of  a  Lutho*  drove  him  into 
the  conservatian  of  his  old  age.  John  of  Salisbury  was  not  only  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  scholar.  Thou^  hardly  an  original  dunker,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  speculation,  and  beguiled  a  prcJonged  leisure  of 
half  disgrace  in  writing  a  huge  treatise  on  political  philosophy  called 
the  Policraticus,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  approved  twdfthcentiu^ 
doctrine  of  the  relations  of  chunJi  and  state.  He  was  a  strong 
churchman,  too,  and  had  altered  die  hous^old  of  Theobald  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  great  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  whom  scholar- 
^p  and  phtloso[^y  were  anathema,  except  when  wholly  devoted  to 
die  serrice  <^  the  church.  The  leisure  which  enabled  John  to  put 
togethn  diis  mighty  tome  had  been  secured  because  his  hierarchical 
principles  had  early  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Henry  II,  so  diat 
for  a  season  the  court  of  Canterbury  was  an  unsafe  place  f(H*  him. 
The  reason  of  the  dispute  seems  to  have  been  that  John  had  doiounced 
too  freely  those  spoliations  of  the  church  \rj  which  Henry  had  financed 
die  war  cJ  Toulouse,  and  for  which  Thomas,  when  die  king's  chan- 
cellOT,  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  responsible.  But  the  trouble  was 
soon  patched  up  ;  John  returned  to  the  archlx^op's  household  and 
was  ccntinued  there  afto-  Thomas  had  succeeded  Theobald.  FtM*  the 
rest  of  his  life  die  scholar  and  the  new  archbishop  were  the  closest 
allies.  It  was  to  Tliomas  that  Jt^n  dedicated  his  Policraticus, 
and  we  can  now  read  in  print  «a  edition  of  that  work,  edited  with 
admirable  scholarship  from  the  voy  copy  which  John  presented  to  his 
patron.  This  manuscript  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  Canterbury 
until  in  Elizabeth's  time  Archbishop  Parker  probably  saved  it  frtm 
destruction  by  including  it  in  the  great  collection  of  manuscripts  which 
he  bequeathed  to  Corpus  College  at  Camtnidge,  his  own  old  colle^.' 
From  this  time  onwards  John  of  Salisbury  made  himself  the  brain  of 
Archbishop  Thtsnas.  J<^n  the  scholar  stood  to  Thomas,  the  man  of 
affairs,  as  John  Locke  stood  to  the  first  ELarl  of  Shaftesbury  or  as 
Edmund  Burke  stood  to  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  the  source  of  their 
inspirabon,  the  fountain  of  their  ideas  of  general  principle.     From 

'  The  best  and  most  recent  edition  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  C.  C.  I.  Webb, 

Policratici  sive  dt  nugis  curialium  et  vtstigUs  philosopkorum  Ubri  VIII. 
(2  vols.,  Oxford.  1909). 
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him,  if  bom  any  one,  we  can  leant  what  Thomas'  tbeny  of  church  and 
state  really  was. 

Like  Thomas,  John  of  Salisbury  was  not  ori^naL  His  PoH- 
craluns  is  the  accepted  doctrine,  illustrated  with  great  leanung. 
In  it  he  lays  down  the  time-honoured  distinction  between  the  consti- 
tutional long,  the  rex  poliiicus,  who  reigns  by  law  and  the  tyrant 
who  overrides  the  law  in  the  interest  of  his  own  individual  caprice. 
Fot  the  law-alxdiDg  king  John  has  the  utmost  req>ect  His 
power  comes  from  God,  for  all  lawful '  authority  is  from  on  High. 
He  who  resists  the  prince  resists  God  Himself.  But  the  prince, 
though  the  servant  of  law  and  equity,  is  himself  released  from  the 
trammels  of  law  because  he  represents  the  public  auth<Nity.  Even . 
when,  like  Attila,  he  is  the  scourge  of  God,  his  rod  is  to  be  endured, 
{at  whtHOsoever  the  Lord  loveth.  He  chastoteth.  But  the  sword  of 
justice,  thus  wielded  by  the  righteous  prince,  comes  h-<Hn  the  hand  of 
the  church.  The  church  hands  over  the  secular  sword  to  the  prince, 
reserving  the  swwd  of  s^aritual  justice  to  the  tn^ops.  Hie  prince 
is,  dier^ore,  in  a  sense  the  minister  of  die  priesthood,  because  he 
exercises  that  part  of  its  sacred  office  which  it  regards  as  unfitting  to  be 
discharged  by  priestly  hands.  Thus  the  secular  office  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  priest  because  it  involves  the  punishment  of  crime  and,  after 
a  fashion,  resembles  the  wodt  of  a  butcher.  Conscious  <^  his  limited 
^ere  the  Emperor  G>nstantine,  though  he  summoned  the  first  Genaal 
Council  to  Nicaea,  did  not  take  the  first  seat  in  it  but  the  last,  and  re- 
garded the  decisions  of  its  fathers  as  sacrosanct  A  crowd  of  ancient 
examples,  evolud  from  the  scholar's  learning,  now  darkens  John's 
genoal  principles.  It  is  enough  for  us  if  we  remember  his  primary 
doctrine  of  the  regnum  as  the  minister  of  die  sacerdolium,  of  the 
prince  as  the  execudve  officer  of  the  churcL  For  who  are  to  know  the 
law,  to  ascertain  justice,  and  the  divine  will,  if  it  be  not  the  priests  of 
the  Lord? 

It  was  from  the  point  of  view  thus  ^pressed  by  John  of  Salisbury 
that  Thomas  regarded  the  secular  power.  Henry  11  was  so  little 
trammelled  by  the  divine  law  that  he  was  a  tyrant  rather  than  a  law- 
abiding  prince.  It  was  is  vain  that  Henry  pleaded  that  the  customs 
formulated  at  Clarendon  represented  the  traditions  of  his  graadfadier, 
Hemy  I,  and  of  his  great-grandfather,  William  the  Conqueror. 
Much  might  be  said  for  and  against  diis  contention.     But  to  Thc»nas 
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die  histcvkal  question  of  the  truth  of  the  king's  allegationB  was  a 
matter  of  no  impcMlance.  If  the  custnns  were  really  customs,  then 
so  much  die  worse  for  the  customs.  It  showed  not  only  that 
Henry  II  was  a  tyrant,  but  that  the  imputation  of  tyranny  could 
r^dy  be  extended  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  bis  two  sods. 
A  good  ardibi^op  was  bound  to  set  his  face  against  so  wicked  a 
traditioD.  In  reasting  the  customs  he  was  fighting  iox  the  liberties  of 
holy  church.  And  it  was  as  the  uph<Jder  of  the  heedom  of  the  church 
that  Thomas  regarded  himself.  It  was  intolerable  to  him  that  a  prince, 
whose  function  was  to  be  die  sword  of  the  church,  should  tell  the 
church  what  it  could  do  and  what  it  might  not  do.  Tlie  church  had 
ordained  that  eccledastical  suits  might  upon  occasbn  be  brought  be- 
iort  the  papal  curia.  Could  a  prince  of  this  wwld  instruct  God's 
people  diat  they  could  not  lay  their  causes  before  the  vicar  of  Christ 
without  his  pennission  ?  Could  a  king  check  the  flood  of  pioui 
pilgrimage  to  the  threshold  of  the  aposdes  by  forlxdding  the  higher 
cWgy  frcm  leaving  the  realm,  save  with  the  royal  consent  ?  Above 
all,  could  God's  ordained  ministers  be  dragged  before  secular  tribunals, 
when  the  courts  of  the  churdi  were  specially  appointed  to  deal  with 
them  ?  And  this  plea  ior  clerical  immunity  from  the  civil  courts  was 
the  stronger  since  every  special  class  had  in  those  days  its  ^>ecial 
exemptions  from  the  ordinary  law.  When  barons  were  tried  by  barons, 
townsmen  by  their  fellow-townsmen,  and  even  the  misbelieving  Jew 
Ixrought  before  a  court  of  his  co-religionists,  was  the  clerk  alone  to  be 
submitted  to  the  unsympathetic  judgment  of  the  royal  courts  ? 

Henry  II  himself  so  far  itAt  the  force  of  this  plea  that  he  did  not 
so  much  as  ask  that  clerks  should  be  treated  just  like  laymen  and  be 
exclusively  judged  in  secuUr  courts.  To  have  made  this  request 
would  have  put  the  king  hopdessly  in  the  wrong  with  alt  serious 
contempwary  opinion,  and  Hmry  was  much  too  ^vewd  to  have 
made  so  fatal  a  blundn*.  Accordingly  he  cloaked  his  statement  of 
the  "  andent  custom  "  of  the  land  in  terms  so  ambiguous  diat  they 
admit  of  very  diderent  inta^pretabons.  The  result  has  been  that 
it  is  still  a  question  of  probabilities  and  likelihood  as  to  what  was  really 
required.  One  thing,  howeva,  is  suffidendy  clear  and  this  definite 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Henry  insisted  that 
clerks  accused  of  any  misdeed  should  on  summons  appear  before  the 
court  of  the  king's  justice,  and  thus  recognise  the  royal  supronacy. 
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His  motive  hoe  seems  to  have  been  very  much  that  which  insfured 
Ak  Reformation  sovereigns  to  desciibe  themsdves  as  "over  all  persons 
and  in  all  causes  supreme".  It  was  in  effect  a  demand  that  clerks 
liable  to  judicial  proceedings  should  recognise  the  king's  authmity  over 
all  his  subjects. 

In  the  same  way  it  was  inssted  that,  if  the  deik,  airaigned  b^cve 
the  royal  court,  pleaded  his  clergy  as  a  reason  why  the  king's  justice 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  it  was  left  to  the  court  to  decide  whetho* 
his  plea  was  valid  or  not  If  it  were  recognised,  scMoe  officer  of  the 
court  was  to  be  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  if  the  cl«ical 
offender  confessed  or  was  convicted,  the  protection  of  the  church  was 
to  be  withheld  from  him  in  the  future.  Save  for  this,  the  church 
could  do  what  it  liked  with  its  own.  But  its  punishment  of  the 
criminous  cleric  was  to  involve  degradation  from  his  orders  so  that  he 
had  no  claim  to  clerical  immunity  for  a  second  office.  The  effect 
was  that  for  a  first  offence  the  doric  was  let  off  with  the  mild  puni^- 
ments  which  a  sympathetic  tribunal  of  mm  of  his  own  profesnon  was 
empowered  to  mete  out  to  the  erring  cleric 

This  is  all  that  the  [iJain  text  of  the  Asaze  of  Clarendon  requires 
of  the  clerical  offender.  But  it  is  very  pos^le  that  Henry  may  have 
indirectly  asked  for  more  than  this.  He  may  also  have  demanded 
that  the  criminous  clerk,  after  conviction  and  degradation  from  his 
orders  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  should  be  brought  back  to  die  civil 
court  and  then  be  condemned  to  the  barbarous  punishments  which  the 
middle  ages  inflicted  upon  the  peccant  layman.  That  this  was  inasted 
upon  by  the  king  is  the  weighty  judgment  of  the  late  F.  W.  Maitland, 
supported  by  texts  and  analogies  from  canon  law.^  Moreovo',  the 
view  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  two  chronicles,  not  vory  far  re- 
moved in  time  and  both  written  by  men  >^o  had  no  ill  will  to  Henry 
II.'  It  is  also  borne  out  by  the  argument  used  by  Thomas  himself 
against  the  king  that  God  himself  does  not  punish  a  man  twice  for  the 

'  F.  W.  Maitland,  ColUaed  Papers,  iii.  232-250,  the  most  illuminating 
essay  dealing  with  the  problon  of  the  criniiiious  clerk. 

'Oicetoi.  313  :  " Rex decrererat  .  .  .  u(  .  .  .  curiae traderet  puiii«i- 
dos.  In  contrarium  sentiebant  episcopi,  quos  enim  exauctorauent  a  manu 
judicali  amtend^ant  protegere,  atioquin  ms  jiidicatur  in  idipsum."  Com- 
pare I-Ioveden,  L  219-20:  "Rex  Tolebat  presl^ros,  aiaoonos,  sub- 
diaconoB  et  alias  eccleaarum  rectwet  ducere  ad  secularia  examina  ot 
punire  sicut  in  laicos." 
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latoe  offence.*  The  church  courts  could  not  deal  out  punishment 
affecting  life  or  limb.  But,  beades  degradation,  they  could  mflict 
penance,  imprisoomait,  fines,  and  other  fairly  adequate  penalties. 
How  far  they  did  so  for  ordinary  dvil  offences  is  anotho*  matto*. 

If  Heniy  made  this  claim,  he  went  too  far.  It  is  significant  that, 
after  Thomas'  murder,  we  hear  no  more  about  it  It  may  well  have 
been  that  undear  these  circumstances  the  Icing  had  to  draw  in  his  horns. 
Anyhow  the  latter  mediecval  practice  of  benefit  of  clergy  knew  nothing 
of  such  reference  back  to  the  secular  court  for  punishmoit,  thou^  in  the 
appearance  oi  the  clerk  before  the  king's  court  to  plead  his  clergy,  in  the 
remittance  of  proved  clo-ks  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  it  secured  exactly 
what  Henry  bad  certainly  asked  for  in  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
But  in  lata-  times  the  actitm  of  the  church  court  was  fi-cm  this  pdnt 
final.  An  offendo-  relegated  to  the  forum  ecclesiasticum  was  normally 
left  to  e^iiate  his  misdeeds  by  such  punishment  as  Udiop  or  arch- 
deacon inflicted  in  accordance  with  the  canon  law.  It  was  mainly  in 
cases  of  horesy  that  the  church  courts  invoked  the  secular  arm  to 
cany  out  the  death  sentence  which  the  canons  forbade  them  to  impose. 

It  is  important  to  gra^  the  line  taken  up  by  the  high-flying  ec- 
clesiastic of  the  period.  Otherwise  we  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  pdnt 
of  view  of  men  like  Thfnnas  or  John  of  Salisbury.  There  is  Lttle 
danger  (A  the  modem  reader  being  equally  unsjrmpathetic  to  the  king's 
attitude.  This  is  nmply  the  claim  of  the  state  to  control  all  its 
subjects.  It  was  put  on  behalf  of  the  king  because  the  twelfth  century 
could  oxiceive  no  other  f<Km  of  state  dian  monarchy,  and  itx  that 
reason  vihea  it  claimed  "divine  right"  tor  kings,  it  did  not  exalt 
monarchy  at  the  expense  of  republicanism.  It  simply  asserted  the 
divine  origin  and  sanction,  the  natiu-alness,  as  die  Greeks  put  it,  of  die 
state.  But  mcmarchical  authcHity,  though  the  only  conceivable  fmn  of 
poUty  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  in  practice  exceedingly  greedy  and 
oppressive.  The  best  of  kings  were  pretty  unsaupulous  tyrants  :  the 
petty  feudal  prince  was  often  very  much  wwse  than  the  more  reqxms- 
ible  lord  of  a  great  state.  But  the  great  monarchs  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  all  th^  brutalities,  were  making  an  orderly  state  of  society 
possible  and  so  were  promoting  the  course  of  civilisation.     Moreover, 

^  "  Non  enim  Deui  judicat  l»s  in  icKpsum ;  "  Will.  Cant  in  Materials, 
L  26.  The  Bune  phrase,  pofaaps  borrowed,  U  in  Diceto,  as  above.  WilUam 
was  the  earUsr  writer. 
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they  were  so  powerful  that  it  needed  a  rare  courage  m  a  man  with  no 
armed  force  behind  him  to  set  himself  up  against  tfie  king's  pleasure. 
The  lay  lord  might  rely  upon  his  own  armed  ftJlowing  :  but  the  [xre- 
late  had  little  to  fall  back  upon  except  moral  fuce.  And  Uiere  is 
always  something  respectable  in  the  reastance  to  physcal  force  by 
moral  force.  Already  by  the  twelfth  century  public  opinion  had  its 
wei{|^t  even  against  the  strong  man  armed.  FriHn  this  aspect  of  the 
case  St  Tliomas  deserves,  at  least,  respect 

Tliomas  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  die  champion  of  all  sMts 
of  causes  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  It  if  easy,  however,  to 
say  what  he  was  not  fighting  ior.  No  man  now  believes  with  Tluerry 
that  he  was  the  champion  tA  Elnglishmen  against  Normans,  and  we 
must  now  dismiss  the  notion  that  he  was  an  early  example  of  resistance 
to  "  unconstitutional "  taxation,  a  doctrine  which  attracted  Stubbs. 
though  that  p-udent  scholar  never  really  committed  himself  to  it  But 
natioQaUty,  like  taxatirai  l^  consent,  representative  as8emUie^  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  c^  later  constitutionalism,  was  not  yet  in  existent^. 
A  twelfth  century  man  must  be  judged  by  twelfth  century  standards. 
These  standards  were  univosal,  cosmopolitan,  iatemational — however 
you  like  to  put  it.  The  strong  intonationa!  bent  of  the  western  church 
secured  for  all  Roman  Christendom  a  common  standard  of  ideals.  And 
if  there  were  no  national  state,  still  less  could  there  be  a  national  church. 
It  would  be  futile  to  regard  the  Uttle  bickerings  of  Thomas  with 
Alexander  III  as  a  protest  of  the  head  of  the  English  church  against  a 
hneign  eccleaastic.  To  Thomas,  as  to  all  men  of  his  time,  the  pope 
was  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  whose  ex  cathedra  utterances 
no  good  Christian  might  gainsay. 

This,  then,  was  the  cause  for  which  Thomas  believed  himself  to  be 
fighting.  It  was  the  battle  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  the  supremacy  of 
things  of  die  mind  and  soul  over  things  of  the  world  and  tlie  body. 
What  the  liboiy  of  the  church  quite  meant,  he  did  not  so  much  de- 
fine as  assume.  This  battle  for  etxlenastical  freedom  he  fought, 
strenuously  indeed  and  with  all  his  might.  But  he  fought  it  violently, 
tactlessly,  intemperately,  unscrupulously  even,  playing  ftn*  his  own  hand 
with  almost  as  much  recklessness  as  Henry  II  showed  in  the  conflict 
against  him.  It  was  this  impolitic  rashness  that  tended  to  withdraw 
from  Thtmias  mudi  support  on  which  he  believed  be  could  have 
counted.     It  was  his  trouble  that  he  got  so  little  sympathy  even  among 
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churchmen,  that  hii  fellow  metropoHtan,  Rogor  of  York,  was  his  worst 
enemy,  that  most  of  die  bi^pa  were  on  the  king's  side,  that  even  the 
pope  and  die  austere  Cisterdans  feared  to  incur  the  king's  anger  l^ 
upholding  the  sdf-appmnted  champion  of  the  church's  cause.  Thomas 
felt  his  hmeliness  ezceedii^y,  but  he  fiercely  resented  the  cowardice, 
and  time  serving,  which,  as  he  imagined,  stood  at  the  back  of  the  luke- 
waimness  of  his  brethren.  He  was  the  more  convinced  that  he  was 
fighting  the  cause  of  God  because  he  found  so  litde  sympathy  among 
mra. 

Besides  the  obvious  tendency  which  impelled  worldly  ecclesi- 
aitics  to  make  thonselvea  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
there  w«'e  oth«'  reasons  why  public  opinion  was  so  nicely  divided. 
Some  c^  the  bishops  opposed  to  Thomas, — Gilbert  Fohotof  London,  for 
instance, — were  in  th«r  way  as  high  minded  ae  the  archtashop  himself. 
But  the  chief  factor  in  the  situation  was  that  there  was  no  clear  cut 
line  of  division  between  the  policy  of  the  kmg  and  that  of  the  anJi- 
bishop.  Henry  himself  would  probably,  like  most  men  of  the  twelfth 
century,  have  accepted  in  essentials  Tliomas'  general  doctrine  of  the 
relations  of  church  and  state.  Neither  Thomas  nor  his  literary  mentor 
showed  any  disposition  to  preach  resistance  to  the  divine  right  of  the 
political  state.  It  was  not  so  much  the  clash  of  oppoate  principles  as 
of  opposte  temperaments.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  Henry  had  a 
very  dear  theory  of  the  state,  but  if  he  had,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  fit  it  in  in  practice  with  Thomas'  theory 
of  the  church.  It  is  for  the  philosopha'  or  the  divine  to  say 
which  of  their  theories  was  true.  But  the  historian  must  record  that 
all  through  the  middle  ages  the  champions  of  the  regnum  and  the 
sacerdotium  went  on  stating  their  own  ade  without  much  reference  to 
their  enemies'  position.  And  nobody  even  seemed  a  penny  the  worse 
for  these  incompatibilities.  The  two  doctrines  were  each  asserted  inde- 
pendently and  out  of  relation  to  each  other.  Nedthor  dien  nw  later 
did  church  and  -state  fight  out  a  square  issue  of  principle.  The  points 
in  dispute  were  intricate,  personal,  historical,  and  practical  details. 
William  the  Conquerw  and  Lanfranc  doubdess  differed  in  principle 
as  much  as  Henry  II  and  Thomas.  But  their  personal  friendliness 
and  their  practical  good  sense  enabled  each  to  keep  his  principles  in 
his  pocket  and  live  on  good  terms  with  his  rival.  Thomas  and  Henry 
were  so  similar  in  their  eagerness,  their  self  will,  thor  violence  of 
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language,  and  their  blind  fcH^etfuIness  of  the  sihiaticm  as  a  «^le  that 
they  were  bound  to  be  at  variance.  Had  they  quaireUed  <m  broad 
issues,  they  could  hardly  have  even  pretraded  to  a  recmiciliation 
which  left  all  those  issues  untouched.  However  these  things  may  be, 
it  is  unlikely  that  in  his  lifetime  Thomas  could  have  won  his  posthu- 
mous reputation  as  the  protagonist  of  ecclesiastical  liberty. 

The  liberty  of  holy  church  is  a  fine  phrase  but  a  vague  oae,  too 
vague  to  stir  men  to  join  issues  unless  it  be  mcve  closely  defined.  Not 
even  the  most  obstinate  of  mediaeval  Idngs  would  have  denied  the 
principle  of  eoclesiaatical  freedom,  howevo*  much  he  over-ruled  it  in 
practice.  Evoy  monarch,  from  Heniy  1  to  Edward  1,  who  issued 
a  charto-  <A  libaties  wrote  down  as  the  first  article  "  Eccleaa  AngU- 
cana  libera  sit".  But  did  diis  Ixoad  platitude  take  anybody  any 
farther  ?  All  dq>aided  on  its  definition,  and  the  tnly  definition 
^t  the  most  detailed  of  the  charters  gave  to  it  was  that  illusory 
freedcHn  of  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  always  conceded  in  dieory, 
always  denied  in  practice.  There  was  nothing  in  sudi  an  issue  to 
stir  men's  blood.  A  martjrr  must  lay  down  his  life  for  something 
more  concrete  than  this  vague  abstraction.  But  we  have  no  reason 
for  not  bdieving  that  to  Thcanas  the  freedcxn  of  the  church  meant 
som^iing  very  real  and  living.  But  he  went  into  exile,  not  to  uphold 
this  abstraction,  but  because  the  king  and  he  were  inoHnpatible  in 
tonper  and  disagreed  upon  very  concrete  questions  cJ  detail 

The  same  vagueness  of  positioa  that  marked  TTunnas'  controversial 
attitude  hxxn  1 164  to  II 70  Jkl  not  extend  to  the  definite  point  of 
issue  which  he  took  up  whedlpc  got  back  to  Canterbury  in  December. 
1 1 70.  This  was  the  defence  of  the  ri^ts  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
against  the  encroachments  of  Archbishop  Roger  cJ  Ymk.  It  was  (or 
this  limited  cause  that  Tliomas,  as  a  matto-  of  fact,  died,  and  it  is 
a  commonplace  widi  his  modem  critics  to  say  that  it  was  hardly 
a  cause  worth  dying  for.  It  is  true  that  the  trivial  disputes  of  the  two 
archti^ps  as  to  the  right  <A  each  to  bear  his  cross  erect  in  the  province 
of  his  rival  are  amcMig  the  most  ridiculous  c^  the  long  quarrels  about 
very  little  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  litigious  middle  ages.  But 
dicre  was  stooething  more  than  persMial  rivalry  involved.  The  rights 
of  the  diurch  <rf  Omterbury  seoned  to  Thomas  and  to  many  more 
dioughtful  men  a  thing  w<^  fig^tmg  fw.  It  was  not  only  the  personal 
ill  will  between  two  <M  enemies  that  so  far  emlnHered  the  strife  of 
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^  DiMllieni  and  southem  metropolitans.  Remember  how  much 
Canterbuiy  had  lost .  within  living  oKmory  I  How  Lanhvnc  had 
been  forced  to  recognise  the  Archbiahop  <^  York,  a  moe  titular 
metropolitan  before  this  period,  as  an  equal,  though  leas  dignified, 
sharer  in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  England.  How  Roger,  with 
the  king's  connivance,  had  striven  to  filch  away  frcHn  Thmnas  the  position 
of  papal  legate,  an  effc«t  the  more  alarming  siace  Henry  of  V'^inchester, 
anotho'  asfarant  to  the  pallium  of  a  mdropotitan,  had  usurped  the 
apostolic  legation  in  ThecJuJd's  eaiiy  days.  Moreover,  Gilbot  Fc^iot 
,  was  cootenq>lating  a  new,  or  reviving  an  old,  archbi^pric  (A  London, 
and  Gerald  of  Wales  was  befcve  long  to  put  down  a  omUar  claim  for 
St  David's.  A  recent  pope  had  takm  away  horn  Canterbury  its 
vague  jurisdiction  over  the  Danish  biahops  of  the  Irish  coast  towns  by 
providing  Irdaod  widi  four  up-to-date  metropolitans  of  its  own.  All 
these  things  might  well  make  Thomas  alarmed  im  the  ri^ts  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  Here  at  least  he  had  the  pope  strongly  on 
his  ade,  for  the  attack  on  Canterbury  was  also  an  attack  on  the 
curia.  We  could  for^ve  Tliomas  the  more  easily  but  for  die 
po-scMtal  rancour  which  he  threw  into  his  assault  But  Roger  was 
cnidly  revenged  when  the  swords  of  die  four  knights  made  Tliomas 
the  archbishc^  TlMmas  the  martyr. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  what  I  have  called  die  posthumous  history 
of  St  Thomas.  This  is  out  and  away  mc»e  important  than  his  penooal 
life.  This  is  what  gave  Thomas  his  real  place  in  history.  So  long 
as  he  lived,  he  was  one  angry  man  quarrelling  with  others.  His  op- 
ponents seemed  to  many  wise  men  to  have  just  as  good  a  cause  as  the 
hot-headed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  moment  of  his  cruel 
death  there  was  but  <Hie  opinion  about  him.  The  king,  v^m  he  had 
withstood  to  his  face,  repudiated  all  complicity  in  his  murder.  He 
atoned  for  the  ra^  words  that  had  incited  his  knights  to  perpetrate  the 
deed  by  a  signal  penance  and  severe  chastisement  in  the  ciypt  beneath 
the  Trinity  Chapd  where  the  martyr's  hones  then  lay.  TTie  murderers 
sought  by  penitence,  crusadings,  and  [Hlgrimage,  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
of  the  martyr's  blood.  The  monks  of  Christ  Church  dedicated  to  the 
king  the  great  collection  of  Tlifflnas'  miracles  by  their  brother  mcmk 
WilHam,'  feeding  confident  that  it  would  be  a  pleaang  offering  to  the 
royal  majesty. 

•  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thos.  Becket,  i.,  137  tt  seq. 
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The  very  miniBten  of  the  baffled  tyrant  were  fuvinoit  among  die 
champions  <A  die  martyr.  Ridiard  of  Lucy,  the  juabdar,  who  had 
been  involved  in  Thomas'  broadcast  sentences  of  anathema,  roiounced 
the  world  and  retired  to  a  house  of  Austin  canons,  founded  by  him  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary  and  Thcmias  of  Canterbiny,  saint  and  martyr,  and 
there  at  Lesnes  he  died  in  diat  black  halat  which  Thomas  had  worn 
during  all  his  later  years.  Lukewarm  friends  become  eager  partisans. 
The  half-hearted  pope  made  the  man  he  had  snubbed  in  life  a  canon- 
ised saint  within  three  years  of  his  death.  The  timid  bishops  of  die 
{H-ovince,  who  had  checked  him  at  every  stage,  were  now  the  most  loyal 
of  the  wonhippen  of  the  new  saint  Gilbert  FoHot  oi  London,  one  of 
the  most  inveterate  of  Thomas*  ^iacopal  enemies,  recovered  from  a 
grievous  sickness  by  vowing  that  if  he  recovered  he  would  vint  the 
tomb  of  the  mar^red  Thomas.^  The  few  faithful  friends  rejoiced  in 
his  fame,  and  glorified  his  sufferings.  J<Jtn  of  Salisbury,  called  within 
a  few  years  to  become  ruler  of  die  church  of  Chartres,  styled  himself 
"  U^op  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  favour  of  Sl  Thcmas  the  Martyr  ". 
Tliere  wo-e  no  two  opinions  now  about  Thomas'  moits  and  sancti^. 
He  was  now  in  very  truth  die  martyr  who  had  laid  down  his  Ufe  ior 
the  freedom  (rf  Holy  Church.  AU  EsgUnd  wonhipped  his  memory, 
believed  in  the  coundess  cures  worked  by  his  rdics,  and  went  fc«ih 
on  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  The  live  Thtnnas  had  ploughed  his 
lonely  furrow  amidst  the  indifference  or  hostility  of  the  mass  of  English- 
men. Tlie  dead  Thomas  was  acclaimed  on  all  sides  as  a  saint  and 
a  martyr.  Yet  the  substantial  continuance  of  the  "customs"  against 
which  Thomas  had  protested  showed  that  even  the  stunt  and 
martyr  was  not  omnipotent.  The  only  important  article  of  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  which  altogether  missed  fire  was  the  one 
forHdding  appeals  to  Rome  without  the  sanction  of  the  crown.  But 
here,  at  least,  the  king  was  the  innovator,  and  so  trenchant  an  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  the  church  universal  failed  because  every  good 
Christian  believed  with  all  hia  heart  that  the  supreme  and  unlimited 
ecclesiastical  power  was  inherent  in  the  pope,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  the  "  univa^  ordinary  '*.  Accordingly  while  Henry  evaded 
in  making  his  submission  to  the  pope  any  formal  renunciation  of  the 
Ccmstitutions  of  Clarendon,  he  was  constrained  to  agree  that  appeals 
to  die  pope  should  be  allowed. 

'  Miraeula  S.  Thomat  in  Materials,  L  251-252. 
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The  remits  of  the  swift  revolution  of  feeling  folWing  on  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Thomas  were  conspicuous  for  the  rest  of  the  middle 
ages.  At  last  England  bad  produced  a  saint  of  world-wide  rq)uta- 
tion,  \^K>8e  tomb  rivalled  the  ^ne  of  the  three  kmgs  and  the  eleven 
thousand  vii^s  of  Cologne,  or  the  burial  place  of  St  James  the  Apostle 
at  Compostella  in  Spain.  The  most  holy  of  i»lgnm  re8ort%  the  thres- 
hold of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  nay,  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  itself,  could  hardly  boast  of  a  greater  affluence  <A 
the  Uthful  than  that  which  sought  help  fnxn,  or  returned  thanks  to 
St  Thnnas  of  Canterbury.  Not  only  did  die  pilgrims  dirong,  as 
Chaucer  tells  us,  from  "  every  shire's  end  of  England  ".  The  steady 
rush  of  pilgrims  from  beycmd  sea  compensated  in  some  fashioa  for  the 
outflow  of  Briti^  pilgrims  to  foreign  sanctuaries.  They  came  hi^ 
and  tow,  gentle  and  simple.  The  pilgrim  records  (rf  three  centuries 
include  longs  of  France,  such  as  Lods  VII  and  John,  who  visited  the 
shrine  on  his  release  from  captivity  in  1360.  Kings  and  princes 
deemed  it  a  privilege  to  lay  their  bones  hard  by  the  sacred  dust  of  the 
archbi^p.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ordered  his  burial  at  Canter- 
bury in  a  space  adjacent  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  the  "  true  martyr". 
Henry  IV,  the  clerically  mmded  king,  chose  the  same  place  of  sepul- 
ture. Neither  of  these  princes  thought  diat  they  were  in  anywise 
abdicating  their  sovereign  claims  in  this  associatiofl  with  St  Tliomas. 
He  was  the  saint  of  all  good  Englishmen.  And  not  of  Englishmen 
tmly.  Western  emperors,  Hke  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg  and  Charles  V, 
eastern  emperors,  like  Manuel,  could  not  complete  a  visit  to  England 
without  die  Canterbury  pilgrimage.  There  is  no  need  to  labour  these 
points.  The  literature,  the  social  life,  the  language,  the  very  oaths  o* 
Englishmoi  reflect  the  power  of  the  dead  Thomas  over  the  mind  of 
the  everyday  man.  The  extraordinary  splendour  of  St.  Thomas*  shrine, 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  bore 
testimony  enough  to  the  mightiness  of  the  saint  whose  bones  vnxc  thus 
so  honourably  interred.  All  over  Christendom  relics  of  St.  Thomas 
were  in  the  highest  request. 

Three  illustrations  may  be  briefly  given  of  the  posthumous  influence 
of  St  Tliomas  i^Mn  die  western  church.  Two  shall  be  general,  and 
one  local  to  his  own  church  of  Canterbury.  The  general  illustrations 
are  founded  on  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  his  miraculous  powers 
were  reputed  to  be  exerdsed,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  dedication 
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of  chuTxihes  and  monasteries  in  honour  of  liis  memory.  The  local  il- 
luslratioD  shall  be  the  extent  to  which  the  imitatioD  of  St  Thomas  was 
■an  abiding  principle  to  his  successors  in  the  church  of  Canterbury. 

The  long  catalogues  of  miracles  wrou^^t  by  the  intercession  c^  St 
Thomas  are  for  the  most  part  rather  monottnious  and  unprc^taUe 
reading.  But  they  have  their  value,  and  that  a  many-sided  one.  Fot 
us  their  int«-est  must  be  limited  to  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  wide- 
«pread  cult  <rf  dw  saint  The  first  marvels  h^qiened,  naturally  eaoug^ 
at  Kent  and  notably  at  Cantabury.  But  if  we  turn  over  the  two  lists 
of  mirades,  drawn  up  within  a  few  years  ci  Thomas'  mar^rdom  by 
Benedict  and  William,  both  monks  of  Canterbury,  we  shall  see  how 
litUe  the  swit's  wonders  wen  limited  to  his  own  locality.  We  read  of 
cures  wrought  on  a  dak  of  Orleans  and  how  a  blasphemous  dak  of 
Nantes  was  condignly  punished.  The  burgesses  (A  Bedford  send  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury  a  wdl-attested  list  of  nurades  wrou^  by 
St  Tliomas  in  theor  midst  A  knight  <^  Pont^act  has  his  son  restored 
to  life ;  a  moribund  canon  of  Beverley  was  restwed  to  health  ;  a 
W^u^vickshire  nun  was  cured  of  qnlepsy.  There  woe  cures  in  Wales 
and  in  Irdand,  in  Normandy  and  in  Poitou,  in  Haxnault  and  in  Artois, 
in  Flandvs  and  in  FerigCHrd,  at  Piacenza  and  at  Genoa,  in  ^esvig 
tad  in  Sweden,  in  Germany  and  in  Rusaa.  in  the  Holy  Land  and  on 
the  Mediterranean,  Not  only  men  and  women,  but  brute  beasts 
printed  l^  his  potrat  intercesstm.  St  Thonas  restored  to  life  a 
gander  near  Canterbury,  and  a  sucking  pig.  drowned  in  Nnfolk,  was 
brou^t  to  life  on  bdng  devoted  to  St  Thomas.  Nay.  well-established 
saints  showed  a  rare  delicacy  of  feeling  in  declining  to  perftKin  their 
Accustomed  mirades  and  in  advising  the  afflicted  to  give  a  chance  to 
the  new  saint  Thus  patients  to  whom  our  Lady  of  Rocamadour  m 
Quercy  and  the  great  Saint  Denis  of  France  would  afford  no  relief, 
obtained  the  hoped-f«  cure  by  St  TTiMnas*  mighty  intercession. 

For  all  these  benefits  a  pilgrimage  to  Canteihury  was  not  a  neces* 
sary  preliminary.  Many  pilgrimages  were  in  recognition  of  favours 
already  received.  A  general  means  of  cure  was  the  "  wata  of  St 
Thomas,"  a  fluid  which  contained  some  of  the  martyr's  blood,  it  was 
takui  away  from  Canterbury  by  pilgrims  in  small  leaden  botdes,  the 
bearing  of  which  became  the  characteristic  madt  of  the  pilgrim  tJ  St 
ThtHnas. 

Dedications  to  St  Thomas  soon  became  very  frequent     One  of 
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the  first  was  Richard  of  Lucy's  ^)bey  of  Lesnes  in  Eridi,  which  has 
been  mentioned  already.  Other  -reiigious  houses  dedicated  to  St. 
Tlionws  include  Beauchief  near  Sheffield,  Wood^ring  near  Weston 
in  Somerset,  Bee  in  Norfolk,  on  the  [nigrim's  road  to  our  Lady  of 
Walsbj^uun,  and  the  Eastkidge  ho^tal  in  Canterbury,  sometimes 
said  to  be  founded  by  Thomas  himself.  All  these  were  convents  of 
sMoe  sort  of  regular  canons,  mainly  of  Austin  canons,  whose  black 
halat  St  Thomas  himself  wore,  though  never  formally  a  member  of 
any  order.  Hiey  yten  largely  devoted  to  eleemosjrnary  and  hospital 
work,  a  circumstance  which  enaUed  the  most  famous  hospital,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Hiomas,  to  survive  the  Reformatioa  and  continue  its 
l>eneficent  work  to  our  own  day.  This  is  the  great  London  hospital 
at  St  Tliomas,  "refounded  "  by  Henry  VIII  after  his  unique  fashion 
of  getting  glory  from  odier  people's  money,  but  luckily  still  preserving 
its  original  dedication,  though  few  Londoners  know  that  tt  is  dedicated. 
to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  not  to  St  Thoma^  the  Apostle. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  a  great  multitude  of  parish  churches,  now 
nmpty  called  after  St  Thomas,  and  sometimes  specifically  called  from 
St.  lliomas  the  Apostle  l^  reason  of  a  change  of  dedication  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Indeed  it  may  well  be  true  of  the  great 
majority,  for  the  doubting  apostle  was  no  favourite  in  mediaeval 
England,  and  apart  from  post  mediaeval  dedications  we  may  claim  the 
mass  of  early  Thomas  (Jiurches  for  the  saint  of  Canterbury.  Besides 
individual  dedications  a  whole  order  was  established  under  Th<Mnas' 
invocation.  This  was  the  only  EngH^  order  of  crusading  knights  ; 
the  order  of  St  Thomas  of  Acre,  founded  in  the  Holy  Land  when 
the  saints*  memory  was  still  fresh.  Its  London  house  in  Cheapside 
was  established  on  the  ate  of  the  home  of  die  saint's  parents,  where 
Thomas  first  saw  the  light  It  was  conveyed  to  the  order  by  St 
Hicnnas'  dsto*.  But  die  community  never  gready  flourished.  It 
lost  its  raison  (f^ire  when  in  1291  Acre  fell  to  the  infidel.  It 
dragged  on  only  an  obscure  existence  until  the  Reformation.  To 
these  dedications  we  must  add  altars,  chapels,  commemorative  pictures 
and  the  hke,  rare  now  in  England,  thanks  to  Henry  VIII,  but  still 
found  abroad  where  Thomas'  memory  was  almost  as  famous  as  at 
hnne.  There  is  an  early  mosaic  c^  St  Tliomas  in  the  cathedral  of 
Monreale,  near  Palermo,  set  up  by  William,  the  good  king  cj  Sicily, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
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Canlatiny  naturally  remained  the  focus  (A  rfw  cult  of  St  Thomai. 
Let  lu  ^erefwe  revert  again  to  our  local  illustrations.  Its  cathedral 
was  in  popular  belief  "  the  church  <^  St  Thomas," '  thou^  it  seems 
cortaia  that  it  was  always  officially  styled  Christ  Church.  Just  as 
Thomas  had  braced  himself  up  to  martyrdon  by  the  example  of  his 
{wedecessors  Alj^ege  and  Anselm,  so  his  successors  at  Canterbury 
found  in  his  career  an  incoitive  to  duty,  notably  to  stand  for  die  free- 
d<Mn  of  dw  church  and  eq>eciaUy  for  the  diurch  of  Canterbury.  This 
did  not  preveot  archlHshops  qtiarrelling  with  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  yrhssce  excessive  privileges  made  them  almost  independent  erf 
their  diocesan  and  nominal  abbot  But  the  wealth  that  St  Tliomas 
brought  to  Christ  Church  made  the  monks'  position  against  the  Arch- 
Ixshop  even  more  impregnable  than  ever.  Tliis  ArchlHshop  Baldwin 
found  to  his  cost  when  compelled  to  desist  frcun  his  attempt  to  set  up 
a  rival  secular  college,  which  might  become  his  cathedral,  first  at 
Hackington,  then  at  Lambeth.  There  was  litde  that  snacked  of  truth 
in  the  allegation  of  his  proctor  at  Rome  that  St  Thomas  had  initiated 
this  undertaking.*  St  Thomas,  who  quarrelled  with  all  men,  never 
quarrelled  with  die  monks  of  Christ  Church.  And  of  how  few 
mediieval  archbishops  could  this  be  said  ? 

The  influence  of  St  Thomas  on  his  successors  came  out  first  in 
the  case  of  Stephen  Langton,  who  when  involved,  Uke  St  Thomas,  in 
hostility  to  the  king,  consoled  himself  for  his  exclusion  frtxn  Ejigland 
by  seeking  a  refuge  at  Pontigny  amidst  the  scenes  hallowed  by  Thomas* 
abode  in  exile.  Returned  to  Elngland,  Langton  procured  that  famous 
tran^tioD  ci  7  July,  1220,  whose  sevendi  centenary  has  recently  been 
celebrated.  The  vast  concourse  of  the  faithful ,  their  lavish  «ttertainment 
by  the  archtnshop  and  his  own  sermon  on  tRat  occasion  atford  the  best 
of  testimonies  to  the  influence  of  Thomas'  career  on  the  mind  of  his 
distinguished  successor.  A  very  different  archUshop  to  the  great 
theologian  and  statesman  was  the  pious  and  gende  Edmund  of 
Abingdon,  who,  finding  the  bunness  of  ruling  the  Engii^  church  in 
troublous  times  too  much  for  his  sensitive  and  scrupulous  temper, 

'  Erasmus,  in  describins  his  famous  "  peregrinatio  religious  ago  "  to 
Canterbury,  does  not  scruple  to  call  ClinBtaiurch  "  templum  divo  Tnomae 
sanctum"  and  "quod  nunc  appellotur  sancti  Thomae,"  Colloquia,  p.  312 
(Amsterdam,  1754). 

'  Gerrase,  ii.  401. 
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abandoDing  his  charge  in  despair,  otded  his  life  at  Pontigny,  niedi- 
tatii^  on  the  example  of  his  predecessor  and  emulating  his  ascetic 
practices.  He  had  his  reward  in  the  honoun  erf  sanctity,  being  the  only 
archbishop  since  ThtMnas  admitted  into  the  cawNL  Bdiind  the  high 
altar  <^  the  great  church  of  Pontigny,  in  which  Thomas  and  Stephen 
had  prayed,  the  sanctified  body  of  St  Edmund  can  still  be  seen  en- 
^uined,  having  escaped  the  iconodasm  alike  of  sixteenth  century 
Calvinism  and  of  modon  Jacobinism. 

The  example  of  a  fitting  saint  like  Thomas  a[q>ealed  with  even 
more  f<vce  to  archbishops  of  combative  instincts  than  to  a  man  of  tfie 
type  of  St  Edmund  of  Alnngdon.  Archfnshop  Jc^n  Peckham,  the 
Franciscan  friar,  who  was  always  on  the  verge  of  a  great  conflict  with 
Edward  I,  but  M^ose  [Riidence,  combined  with  that  of  the  king,  pre- 
vented at  the  eleventh  hour  more  than  the  mere  preliminaries  of  strife, 
declared  that  when  he  came  to  Canterbury  he  set  before  himself  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  die  glorious  martyr  Thomas  and  to  defend 
widi  all  his  might  the  freedom  of  the  ChunJi,  which  was,  he  believed, 
in  his  days  more  trodden  under  foot  by  die  world  than  had  even  been 
the  case  when  Thomas  laid  down  his  bfe  in  that  sacred  cause.*  Far 
less  samtly  archbi^ops  than  the  hig^-minded  and  excellent  Peckham 
followed  the  same  policy.  Peckham's  successor,  Robert  Winchelsea, 
who  fouf^t  for  the  freedom  of  the  baronage  as  well  as  of  the  church, 
and  succeeded  in  imponng  real  checks  on  the  powo*  of  Edward  I 
by  wresting  from  him  the  most  ctHnplete  confirmatiMt  of  the  Great 
Charter,  was  inspired  by  the  same  examplar  of  devotion.  And  worst 
of  all,  a  self-seeking  woddling  like  John  Stratford,  who  had  won  high 
office  in  the  church  by  the  most  questionable  means  and  whose  place  in 
histcxy  is  purdy  that  of  a  statesman,  when  driven  by  Edward  III  from 
office,  shut  hims^  up  in  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  preached 
against  his  raemy  the  king  in  a  series  oi  sermons  in  which  he  com- 
pared himself  with  St  Thonas.  There  is  some  declension  here  from  the 
mediseval  ideal 

Mediteval  traditions  were  now  ra^ndly  losing  their  hold  over  mm's 
minds.  Thirty  years  later  another  archbishop,  Siown  of  Sudbury, 
dared  to  tell  a  throng  of  Canterbury  pilgrims  who  were  making 
ihdr  way  to  the  jubilee  of  1370  that  the  plenary  indulgence  they 

1  Peckham's  Letters,  i.  22,  "  propooois  gloriosi  nuityns  Tbomae  sequi 
" ;  i^/.'i-  243,  "  martyrem  nco  facit  pccna  aed  causa  ". 
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sought  (or  was  of  little  avail  to  those  that  did  not  approach  the 
duine  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Not  only  the  piety  but 
the  vested  into-ests  of  the  Kentish  inn-keepen  aad  shop-ke^Mn  that 
[profited  by  the  piigrimages,  Utterly  resented  this  saying.  The  cnid 
death  of  ArchlMshop  Simon  in  1361,  at  the  hands  of  the  Kentish  mob 
that  followed  Wat  Tyler  to  London,  was  looked  upon  as  the  voigeance 
of  St  Thcnnas  upon  the  impious  archlnshop  that  q>oke  lightly  ci  the 
qnritual  benefits  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage.  Yet  the  poet  Cower 
prosily  compares  the  death  of  Simon  and  the  death  of  Tbcaaas  : — 

DispariUs  causa  moati  et  mors  una  duobus. 

hnmerilo  patihir  Justus  uterqoe  tamen.* 

Worse  was  now  to  come.  The  gentle  satire  that  underlies 
Chaucer's  iminortal  framework  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage  shows 
how  the  joum^  to  St  Thomas*  shrine  was  now  to  most  men  a  holi- 
day junketing  radier  than  a  week  of  earnest  piety.  The  famous 
pilgrimage  of  Erasmus  and  Colet  which  Erasmus  has  so  brilliantly 
described,  showed  both  in  the  scoffing  of  the  humanist  sceptic,  and  in 
the  hot  indignation  of  the  earnest  theologian  who  accompanied  him. 
that  St  Thomas'  reign  over  men's  minds  was  coming  to  an  end.  The 
huckstering  spirit  that  spoilt  the  jutHlee  of  1 520  because  the  Christ 
Church  monks  and  the  Roman  curia  could  not  agree  upon  the 
sharing  of  the  spoils  shows  a  further  stage  of  declmsioiu  The  final  act 
came  when  Henry  VHI  destroyed  Thomas'  ^irine,  erased  his  name  from 
the  service  books,  and  bade  all  men  cease  to  w<»^p  "  Bishop  Becket," 
because  he  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  martyr,  but  a  false  knave  and  a 
b'aitcNT.  Then  to  the  scandal  of  all  old  beHevws,  Henry's  creature. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  openly  ate  meat  in  his  palace  <hi  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  the  most  bmous  of  Canterbury  saints.  It  ronains  for  us  to 
draw  the  balance  between  the  blind  enthunasms  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  the  vulgar  iconodann  of  the  sixteendi. 

Nowadays  there  is  no  need  to  dwel!  upon  the  strain  of  superstition, 
credulity,  imposture,  money-making,  and  mere  holiday  junketing  that 
in  all  ages  had  dieir  ^lare  in  the  cult  <^  a  popular  mediaeval  saint  tike 
St  Thomas.  There  is  as  little  occasion  to  overstress  the  ^addsm, 
one-sidedness,  and  ma%  greed  for  worldly  wealth  and  power  that  in- 
spired much  of  the  imitation  oi  St  Thomas,  and  were  not  altogether 

*  Vox  Clamantis  in  Works,  i.  52,  ed.  Macaulay. 
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absent  in  the  career  of  Thomas  himself.  But  these  excesses  lay  out- 
side the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  beside  the  mark  to  treat  these 
exuberances  as  if  they  were  the  essence  of  the  whole  thing.  With 
all  his  faults  Thomas  was  a  great,  an  appealing,  and  a  human  figure, 
and  if  his  posthumous  worship  soon  smothered  up  tfie  man,  and 
replaced  him  by  ao  abstract  image  of  devotion  to  eccleaastical 
liberty,  both  Sl  Thomas,  as  he  really  was,  and  St  Thomas,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  to  posterity,  have  their  place  in  histwy,  and  that  not  an 
altogedier  unhonoured  or  discreditable  one.  Unshrinking  courage  and 
devotion  to  an  ideal  are  none  too  common,  whether  in  St.  Thomas* 
days  or  since  for  it  It  was  no  ungenerous  instinct  that  led  twelfth 
century  Englidimen  to  die  worship  of  St.  Thomas,  ior  the  cause,  as  it 
seemed,  of  freedom  against  tyranny,  right  against  might,  the  spiritual 
and  moral  law  against  the  iortxs  of  the  wcffld.  There  was  not  only 
sympathy  for  his  cause.  There  was  genuine  pity  for  his  sufferings. 
Rude  and  cruel  as  mediaeval  man  coramtmly  was,  he  was  capable  of 
great  outbursts  of  genuine  emotion.  And  nothing  moved  him  more 
profoundly  than  a  tale  of  a  piteous  md,  and  of  a  great  career  cut  shtfft 
by  profane  violotce.  Many  worse  men  than  St.  Thomas  exdted 
compassion  by  reason  of  the  tragedy  of  dieir  fall  from  greatness. 
There  was  a  cry  for  the  canonisation  of  such  men  as  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancasto-  and  \m  cousin  and  rival  King  Edward  II,  men  whose  lives 
were  evil,  selfish,  and  purposeless,  and  whose  enmities  were  based  on 
little  save  personal  animositiea  of  a  low  land.  Tliere  were  pilgrimages 
to  the  chap^  outade  Pontehract  when  Earl  Thomas*  headless  corpse 
lay  buried,  and  the  tomb  of  King  Edward  in  Qoucester  Abbey 
threatened  to  attract  a  confluence  of  votaries  as  lucrative  to  St  Peter's 
at  Qoucester  as  the  cult  of  St  Thomas  was  lo  the  convent  of  Christ 
Church  at  Canterbury.  The  good  senseand  moderation  of  the  papacy 
saved  England  from  the  scandal  of  the  canonisation  of  such  men. 
Alexander  HI  had  shown  politic  moderation  in  mitigating  the  tempestu- 
ous violence  of  Th<Hnas  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  swept  off  his  feet  by 
the  wave  of  feeling  excited  by  the  cruel  deed  of  the  four  knights,  and 
canonised  Thomas  with  a  haste  only  paralleled  by  the  canonisation  of 
St  Francis  within  two  years  of  his  death.  Thomas  was  no  beautiful 
character,  no  pervading  ^iritual  influence,  no  faithful  imitator  of  Christ 
as  was  Francis.  He  was,  however,  a  much  more  characteristic  man 
<A  his  times,   and  because  he  was,  so  to  say,  a  glwification  of   a 
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common  type,  it  was  the  eaaer  Ux  his  claims  to  sanctity  to  satisfy  the 
stxnewhat  exacting  yet  rigid  standards  of  the  papal  curia.  It  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  regard  him  merely  as  an  amUtious  priest  graqnng  after 
power  as  it  is  fcM*  most  modems  to  believe  in  the  miracles  wrought  at  hii 
shiine,  weU  attested  as  many  of  them  are. 

Whatever  be  Thomas'  claims  to  sanctity,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  great  part  he  played  in  history.  The  first  of  our  great  chaoceU<»^ 
the  most  famous,  though  not  the  greatest,  of  our  fuxhbishops  of  Cantor- 
bury,  the  most  strenuous  c^  vindicators  of  the  freedom  which  the  middle 
ages  best  knew,  the  freedom  of  the  church,  the  most  {Mteous  of  victims 
of  a  cruel  deed  of  blood,  and  finally,  by  far  the  most  universally 
reputed  and  widely  famous  of  English  saints,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury claims  a  high  place  not  only  as  among  the  conspicuous  figures  of 
his  own  age,  but  as  one  who  made  his  influence  felt  and  strongly  felt 
in  English  history.  If  his  power  has  passed  away  for  centuries,  there 
is  still  one  little  abiding  influence  of  Thomas  that  can  be  felt  by  all  who 
still  date  the  latter  season  of  the  Christian  year  by  Trinity  Sunday  and 
the  innumerable  Sundays  after  Trinity.  It  was  Archlnshop  Thomas, 
we  are  told,  who  first  in  England  set  apart  the  octave  of  Pentecost  for 
the  special  worship  of  the  Holy  Trinity,'  choosing  the  day  not  so  much 
because  it  was  the  date  of  his  episcopal  consecration,  but  because  it  was 
the  day  of  the  first  mass  which  the  newly  priested  primate  had  ever 
sung.  England  from  his  example  at  once  took  up  the  new  feast.  It  only 
gradually  became  general,  but  at  last  Tliomas'  device  of  a  Trinity 
Sunday  was  ratified  for  Aie  church  universal  by  Pope  John  XXII,  1 70 
years  later,  when  die  Sunday  after  Whitsunday  was  universally  ap- 
pointed as  the  day  iot  the  cdebration  of  this  feast  But  to  this  day 
the  Roman  calendar  reckons  the  Sundays  between  Whitsunday  and 
Advent  as  Sundays  after  Pentecost  Post  Reformation  Elngland  in 
slill  descnbing  the  summer  and  autumn  Sundays  as  Sundays  after 
Trinity  is,  all  unconsciously,  showing  that  the  will  of  St.  TlxHnas  of 
Canterbury  still  exercises  some  special  sort  <^  influence  in  St  Thomas* 
own  land. 

'  Gervase  Cant.  Cont.,  \.  171  (1 162)  "consecratus  autem  .  .  .  Cantu- 
arienas  archiepiacopus  instituit  festintatem  prindpalem  sanctae  Trtnitatis  sbgulis 
antiis  in  perpetuum  die  octavanun  Pentecostes  celebrandom,  unde  et  ipse 
eadem  die  missam  celebravit." 
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Note  on  the  Authorities. 

Tbe  chief  original  aources  he  the  hutoiy  of  St.  Tbomaa  are  ctJleded  by 
Canon  Robertson  and  Dr.  Sheppard  in  the  Bcven  Tolumes  of  Materials  for 
the  History  of  Arckbiskap  Thomas  Becket,  publi^ed  in  die  Rc^s  Seriet. 
Ttus  collection  includes  the  chief  biograpfaie*,  the  antemporaiy  accounts  of 
the  minclei  reputed  to  be  worked  by  his  remains,  and  a  large  collection  of 
his  tetters.  Tbe  modem  literature  devoted  to  the  subject  is  more  conspicuous 
for  its  bulk  than  lot  its  value,  much  of  it  being  insixred  by  controverdal  radier 
than  hitbffical  motiTes.  Perhi^s  dte  best  of  die  formal  luographiei  is  the 
second  editioo,  writta  from  die  Catholic  point  of  view,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  J. 
Morris,  sQ-led  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Tfumas  Becket  (1885).  There 
is  also  a  good  account  of  his  early  life  in  the  [^.  L.  B.  RadforcTs  Thomas 
of  London  before  his  'Consecration,  AmiHig  the  not  very  editing  contro- 
versal  literature  produced  by  Thomas'  career  is  the  polemic  of  E.  A  Freeoian 
against  the  we!)  written  but  unsatisfactory  studies  of  j.  A  Froude,  refMinted 
in  his  Short  Studies,  voL  iv.  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History,  vol.  L,  and 
Pollock  and  Mutland'a  History  of  English  Law,  vtd.  i.,  expound  with  great 
moderation  and  schcJarahip  two  rather  different  poiiUs  of  view.  To  these 
Maidand's  article  on  Henry  11  and  the  Criminous  Clerks,  already  referred 
to,  must  be  added.  There  is  a  good  Jiort  biograi^y  by  the  late  Miss  Kate 
Norgate  under  Tltomas  in  voL  Iviof  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
A  glimpse  into  some  of  the  contemporary  records  can  be  obtained  from 
W.  H.  Mutton's  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  the  series  called  English 
History  from  the  Contemporary  Writers.  Canon  A  J.  Mason's  What 
became  of  the  Bones  of  St.  Thomas  (Cambridge,  1 920)  is  an  interesting  and 
v^uable  coatributiai  to  the  saint's  fiftemth  jubilee,  and  also  includes  a  study 
of  the  narratives  of  the  passion,  a  liist(»7  of  the  tomb  and  duine,  as  well  as 
of  the  supposed  discovery  ct  die  bones  in  1888,  co[Hously  illustrated  from 
original  sources.  The  late  Dean  Staidey's  Memorials  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  give  a  rivid  and  picturesque  but  not  too  acbolarly  an  account  of 
Thomas'  last  days  and  posdiumous  reputation. 
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GIAMBATTISTA  VICO :  AN  EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  PIONEER.' 

By  C  E.  VAUGHAN,  MA,  Utt.D. 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  LEEDSl 

THE  man  <£  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  Giambattista  Vko, 
vrasbornin  1668,  the  year  after  the  puUication  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  died  in  1 744,  the  year  of  die  death  of  Pope.  He 
was  ahnoit  unknown  during  his  life  ;  he  remabed  unknown  ioc  nearly 
.  a  century  after  his  death.  Michelet,  the  great  French  histwian.  was 
tfie  first  scholar  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  his  importance  :  to  com- 
prdwnd.  even  remotely,  the  sgnificance  of  the  ideas  which  he  flung 
upon  the  world,  tJ  die  vast  fabric  of  learning  and  criticism  >^)ich  he 
built  upcm  diem.  Close  on  a  century  has  passed  mux  Mich^et  ( 1 626) 
rediscovered  the  man  \^o  already  had  lain  for  nearly  a  century  in  his 
grave ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  even  now,  mwe  than  a  handful  of 
scholars,  beyond  the  bounds  (rf  Ita^,  are  aware  of  what  the  w<M:ld  owes 
to  him  :  of  the  manifold  directions  in  which  he  anticipated  the  most 
fniithil  developments  of  modem  thou^t,  the  most  pregnant  results  of 
modern  criticism  and  research.       

He  was  above  all  diings  a  p^o^.  He  opened  a  new  page  in 
political  f^iilosophy,  and  inddentaffylin  the  study  of  Greek  and  R<MnaD 
HistCNry.  He  founded  the  study  of  Ganparative  Mythology  and  the 
kmdred  subjects.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt  what  has  since  been 
called  a  Philosophy  of  History.  He  was  the  herald  of  that  move- 
ment vtrhich,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  d^teenth  century,  gave  a  new  A  .^  . 
birdi  to  European  poetry. 

How,  b  the  short  time  before  us,  can  I  hope  to  justify  this  esti- 
mate ?  to  convey  to  you  any  notion  of  the  vast  fidd  >t4iich  diis  obscure 
schoUr  made  his  own  ? 

'  A  lecture  delivered  in  the  John  R^da  Library,  9  March,  1921. 
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Let  me  begin  bjr  recalling  to  your  mind  the  general  tccod  of  thought 
and  (eeling  in  Western  Europe  at  the  time  when  he  was  growing  to 
manhood :  the  broad  outlines  which  the  inner  world,  the  world  of 
thought  and  imagination,  presented  to  a  man  ^^ose  life  covered  the 
last  third  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  nearly  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteoith. 

In  the  field  of  poetry,  of  imaginative  thought  and  temper,  we  all 
know  the  main  features,  the  prevailing  atmosphere,  of  the  time.  It  was 
the  age  of  Dryden  and  P<^>e,  in  Ejigland  ;  of  Boileau  and  his  dearly 
prized  "  good  sense,"  his  "  t^[i^tion  of  Parnassus,"  in  France  ;  <A  a 
tribe  of  forgotten  poetasters  who  feebly  flowed  in  the  trat^  laid 
down  by  Pope  or  Btnleau,  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  It  was  an 
age,  diat  is,  when  Poetry  was  coming  more  and  more  to  renounce  its 
own  nature  ;  to  forget  its  true  task  which  is  to  create,  to  "  body  forth 
the  forms  of  things  unseen "  ;  and  to  ccHitent  itself  widi  reproducing, 
still  more  widi  aneJyzing,  material  avowedly  given  to  it  from  without : 
in  a  word,  an  age  when  Poetry,  in  the  higher  and  noUer  sense  of  the 
word,  was  for  the  moment  sunk  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Turn  to  the  field  of  speailative  thought,  and  we  can  trace  the 
working  of  much  the  same  forces  ;  diough,  for  reascms  which  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  one,  with  far  less  fatal  results.  It  was  the 
age  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  leading  on,  with  inexoraUe  logic,  to  the 
age  of  Hume  and  the  sceptics,  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists. 
It  was  an  age,  once  again,  in  which  reason  came  more  luid  more  to 
renounce,  or  rather  flatly  to  deny,  its  aeative  faculty  :  more  and  more 
to  rengn  itsdf  to  the  humbler  task  of  registering  and  analyzing  dit 
material  given  throu^  the  senses  from  without :  an  age,  therefore,  of 
materialism,  first  veiled  then  exultant,  aa  regards  die  sources  and  scope 
of  man's  knowledge  ;  of  pure  hedonism  or  utilitarianism,  as  regards  his 
active  existence,  his  motives  and  purposes  as  a  moral  being. 

Now,  against  all  this  Vico  was,  by  instinct,  in  stark  rebelUon.  It 
is  his  historical  importance  to  have  raised,  to  have  been  the  first  to  raise, 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  it  Others,  no  doubt,  eventually  followed 
in  his  steps  :  some  of  them,  perhaps,  of  a  genius  yet  greater,  all  of 
them  with  an  influence  much  more  powerful  and  ^-reacfiing,  than  his. 
But  the  earliest  of  these,  Rousseau,  did  not  begin  to  write  until  five 
years  after  Vico's  death ;  he  did  not  reach  the  full  hei^t  of  his 
powers  until  a  dozen  years  later  (1 762).     In  other  words,  Vico,  whose 
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chiei  work  (La  Sctenza  Nwvd)  was  first  publiJied  in  1 725,'  Axe- 
■talled  the  eariieat  of  hu  foUowcn  l^  at  least  a  generatioD.  And  if 
we  take  the  more  special  aduevemeotB  tk  his  genius,  his  work  as 
inoDcer  in  Comparative  Mythology,  his  work  as  interpreter  <A  eaHy 
RcHnan  History,  his  work  in  Htuneric  critictsm,  we  see  diat  he  fore- 
stalled Ntebuhrby  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  centuiy,  Wolf  by  much  die 
n  same  interval,  and  Jakob  Grimm  by  more  than  a  century.  All  ^eae 
\  men,  apparently  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  forenmner,  were  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  mines  of  diou^t  and  leamiog  i^iich  Vico  had 
laid  open  a  hundred  years,  more  tx  less,  before  ihey  entered  on  dieir 
task.  Id  the  \^iole  histuy  of  literature  I  know  of  nothing  quite 
paralldto  dtis. 

If  anydung  could  increase  our  surfHise  at  so  strange  a  pmtent,  it  is 

the  surroundings  in  which  Vico  was  bom  and  bred.     He  was  an 

Italian :  an  Italian  of  the  days  when  Italy,  once  in  the  vanguard  of 

, '  ';*  thought  and  ima^atire  creaticKi,  had  sunk  to  compete  with  ^»in  for 

^'('       jf-  \  the  (Jace  of  die  most  corrupt  and  nerveless  race  of  Western  Elurope. 

'  f'''^\.fii^tAore  than  that :  he  was  a  Neapolitan  ;  and  of  all  die  Italian  States, 

bO^    -^Q^Naples — overrun  by  brigands,  its  sovereignty  divided  between  a  race 

'  \|J^        of  alien  degenerates,  die  Spanish  Bourbons,  and  a  native  rabble  of 

•  *'  '  sturdy  beggars — was  the  worst  governed   and  die  most   backward. 

Who  could  have  supposed  diat  such  a  communis  was  capable  of  giving 

bbdi  to  die  most  independent  thinker  of  his  time  >  to  the  man  whose 

mission  it  was,  as  we  can  now  see,  to  revolutionize  the  intellectual  and 

imafpnative  temper  of  all  Europe  > — 

Via  prima  salutiB, 
Quod  nmume  reris,  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe 

Yes,  here,  in  die  very  backwash  of  an  outworn  dviUzatioD,  lived  and 
died  the  audior  of  the  New  Science :  an  obscure  professor  of  Rhetcffic, 
eldng  out  his  scanty  pittance  by  giving  private  lessons  in  grammar  and 
composing  fulsome  eulogies  of  Popes,  Cardinals  and  Arch-Duchesses. 
I.  Such  were  the  surroundings  of  the  worker.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  see  him  at  worL  And  first — for  that  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
New  Science — at  work  as  reformer  of  Political  Philosophy.     What 

*  The  Second  Versioa,  which  is  an  entirely  new  book,  was  published  in 
1 730.  A  revision  of  this  Venion  was  published  in  ihe  yeM*  of  Vico'b  death 
(1 744)  ;  it  is  this  which  fonns  the  text  of  the  Second  Version  in  Ferrari's 
Editioii  (6  Vols.,  Milan,  1854). 
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had  been  die  leading  ideas,  what  the  outstanding  results,  of  diose  who 
had  toiled  in  this  fidd  during  the  century  or  so  before  Vico  t  of  Hobbes 
and  Locke,  on  the  oae  hand  ;  of  Spinoza,  on  the  otfier  ? 

The  practical  condunoos  of  these  men  were  widely  different 
All,  however,  were  agreed  on  at  least  one  point :  they  all  accepted 
the  thewy  <A  a  Social  Contract  They  all  assumed,  that  is,  an  (siginal 
"  state  of  nature " — a  state  b  which  every  individual  was  wholly 
independent  of  all  the  rest ;  dien  a  contract  between  these  isolated  in- 
dividuals :  a  contract  pvoviding  im  the  establisment  of  dvil  society 
and  a  settled  govemmoit  But  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  theory 
of  Omtract  lilte  most  other  thetmes  v^ch  for  a  time  find  general  ac- 
ceptance, was  a  theory  which  lent  itself  to  die  most  modey  interpreta- 
ticHis.  It  was  a  blank  form,  whkJi  could  adapt  itself  to  die  most 
diverse  assumptions  and  be  made  to  yidd  die  most  contradictCNry  cod- 
dusicHis.  In  die  hands  of  Hobbes,  it  led  to  pure  deq>otism,  dw  most 
unmitigated  despotism  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  conceived.  In 
the  bands  of  Locke,  it  was  a  diarter  <A  freedom,  of  fr«edcan  based 
upon  the  natural  ri^ts  of  the  individual.  In  die  hands  of  Spinoza, 
finally,  it  became  die  pure  goqiel  of  utilitarianism,  die  theory  whidi 
regards  dvil  society  as  formed  and  sustained  solely  by  the  play  of 
individual  interests. 

Yet  all  these  theories  have  one  assumption  in  comm<m  :  die  as- 
sumption that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  individual  isolation. 
All  of  them,  therefore,  are  at  bottom  markedly  individualist.  This  is 
so  even  with  Hobbes  whose  individuab  are,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
more  completely  isolated  from — indeed,  mcwe  hostile  to — each  other 
than  in  any  other  form  of  this  Protean  theory ;  and  for  whcan,  even 
after  dvil  sodety,  the  great  Leviathan,  has  taken  shape,  they  still  re- 
main equally  isolated  :  herded,  radier  than  held,  together  only  by 
common  terror  of  the  tyrant's  sword  and,  because  isolated,  destined  to 
succumb  all  the  mM«  hdplessly  before  the  tyrant's  unlimited  power. 
It  is  so  still  more  obviously  with  Locke  and  Spinoza  :  with  the  one,  in 
virtue  of  his  individual  rights — the  fountain-head  of  modem  indi- 
viduahsm ;  with  the  otho-,  in  virtue  of  his  insistence  upon  the  all- 
suffidency  of  individual  intnests. 

Now  to  all  these  theories,  alike  to  dieir  form  and  to  their  matter, 
alike  to  their  Contract  machinoy  and  to  die  ideas  which  lay  bdiind 
it  Vico  was  in  violent  hostiUty.     And  his  main  ground  of  complaint 
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is  that  all  alike — machinery,  ideas,  assumptioDs — are  Sagrantly  un- 
historicaL 

And  firsdy  for  the  machinery.  The  state  of  nature,  with  all  its 
apparatus  of  natural  rights  and  individual  isolation  ;  the  contract  con- 
cluded by  men  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  Itnown  what  a  promise  means :  all  these  things  manifestly 
belong  to  the  realm  of  fiction  :  they  have  no  relation  to  the  realities 
fA  \\Macy  or  to  any  thing  remotely  resembling  the  realities  of  history. 
They  are  not  only  against  all  the  evidence  available,  but  against  all 
prc^alHlity.  We  may  go  further  :  we  may  say  that  they  are  not  <MiIy 
improbable,  but  impossible. 

And  what  about  the  ideas  behind  the  machinery  t  At  this  pdnt 
we  part  company  with  Hobbes.  His  awclusions  woe  too  extrava- 
gant ;  and  Vico,  very  wisely,  does  not  h(^  them  worth  powdo'  and  shot 
He  oxicems  himsdf  solely  with  Locke  and  S[Nnoza,  assailing  them,  as 
before,  mainly  on  historical  grounds. 

We  bejpn  with  Locke  and  bis  thecny  <A  natural  rights  :  ^at  thetxy 
which  did  not  die  with  Locke  and  his  disciples,  but  is  still  the  themy 
of  popular  philosophy  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  Vico  admits, 
that  men  are  often  moved  to  fij^t  for  their  rights.  But,  if  you  ask 
what  those  rights  were  in  die  early  ages  of  recorded  histMy,  you  wiU 
find  that  they  are  precisely  noi  the  rights  of  the  individual — rights  the 
same  always,  evoy^diere  and  ior  all — but  the  rights  of  a  class  :  the 
rights,  for  instance,  of  the  Patricians  as  against  the  Plebeians,  of  the 
Plebeians  as  against  the  Patricians.  And  even  in  our  own  day,  we 
may  add,  are  things  so  very  different  }  Now,  the  rights  of  classes 
stand  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  rights  of  individuals.  So  far 
hvra  being  the  same  for  all,  they  necessarily  involve  a  conflict  of  claims  ; 
and  the  rights  of  one  class  are  often,  truly  or  falsely,  taken  to  be  the 
wrongs  of  another. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  natural  rights,  common  to  man  "  as  he 
is  man  "  is  not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  man's  cHigjnal  heritage.  It  is 
not  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  <A  man's  instincts,  (^  his  practical  reason  ; 
it  is  the  creation  of  the  philosophers.  It  is  not  the  gift  of  what  Vico 
calls  sapienza  volgare,  the  wisdom  of  the  crowd,  but  of  sapienza 
riposta,  the  recondite  wisdom  of  the  sages.  It  was  first  invented  by 
the  St(Mcs  and  the  Roman  Jurists.  It  played  no  large  part  in  human 
affairs,  it  had  no  wide  influence  upon  human  conduct,  until  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  did  not  finally  establish  itself 
until,  at  the  aid  of  that  coitury,  it  was  crystallized  by  Locke  and 
made  current  by  his  great  authcnity. 

We  pass  now  to  Spinoza,  v^ox  political  treatises  vtae  well  known 
to  Vico,  and  whcoe  theory  was  a  predestined  target  for  his  arrows. 
Rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Rights,  Spinoza  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly upon  that  of  interests  :  working  out,  with  extraordinary  ') 
power  and  thwoughness,  that  utilitarian  theory  of  Politics  which,  hota 
thFee-<]uarters  of  a  century  to  a  century  later,  was  to  be  restated  by 
Hume,  Hdvetius  and  Bentham.  "A  company  of  shop-ke^Mrs,  a 
dty  of  hucksters  "  is  \^co's  contemptuous  verdict  upon  this  conception  m' 
of  the  State.  And  I  am  afraid  we  must  say  it  was  well  merited. 
For  if  experience  shows  anything  it  is  this  :  that,  if  men  are  often 
governed  by  their  interests,  they  are  much  more  often,  and  much  more 
tyrannously,  governed  by  their  passicHis,  by  their  dutiea,  by  the  tradi- 
tions— social,  moral  and  relipous — in  which  they  have  been  nurtured 
and  whidi,  subject  to  modification  in  the  present,  have  come  down  to 
them,  doubtless  with  many  changes,  from  an  incalculable  past  The 
utilitarian  theory,  whm  you  come  to  consider  it,  is  hardly  less  ab- 
stract, hardly  less  unhistorical,  than  the  theoy  of  Rights.  The 
wwld  is  peopled  not  by  calculating  machines,  but  by  men  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

Against  both  these  theories,  thaefwe — against  the  champions  of 
utih^  hardly  less  than  against  the  champitHis  of  natural  Rights — the 
weapon  employed  by  Vico  is  the  appeal  to  History  :  the  appeal  to 
the  history  of  ideas  in  the  one  case  ;  the  appeal  to  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  dvil  communities  in  the  other.  And  when  we  turn,  as  we 
now  do,  to  consider  the  rival  and  more  tenable  thecHy  ^«^ch  he  built 
up  for  himaeU,  it  is  once  more  the  same  story.  It  is  the  historical 
method — the  historical  method  still  more  rigcHrously  applied — that 
he  follows.  In  so  doing,  he  gives  an  entirely  new  turn  to  Political 
Philoso[Jiy  ;  he  opens  the  vein  of  inquiry  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
deepoied  and  widened  by  Mcmteaquieu  and  Burke. 

Pioneer  as  he  was,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  be  should  have 
occasional  relapses  :  that  he  should  smk  back  now  and  again  into  dw 
realm  of  fiction  from  which  he  was  struggling  to  escape.  But  these 
blanishes  are  rare  and,  \^en  he  is  once  fairly  started  on  his  way,  they 
are  a  thing  of  the  past     In  the  sketch  that  I  am  now  about  to  give  of 
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his  political  thetxy,  you  will  doubtless  recogoize  die  marks  they  have 
left ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  discount  them,  aa  you  think  fit 

What,  he  asks,  are  the  facts  that  meet  us  in  the  early  history  of 
the  race  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  ?  in  the  pditical  organiza- 
tion, and  in  the  Famify  life,  <A  primitive  Rome  ? 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  conhronted  with  two  alien  races,  a  race 
d  masters  and  a  race  of  dependents,  almost  of  thralls  :  a  superior  race, 
with  cxclusiTe  powo^  exdusiTe  curtoms,  exclusive  gods  of  its  own  ; 
and  a  subject  race,  more  than  half  conscious  of  its  own  inferiority,  with 
no  Family  nganization  such  at  the  dominant  race  saw  fit  to  recognize, 
with  no  powers  and  no  rights  at  against  their  masters,  and  eithei  ex- 
cluded from  the  religion  and  worship  of  their  betters,  or  admitted  only 
upon  sutferance.  And  a  like  state  of  things  is  revealed  by  what  we 
know  of  the  early  history  of  Greece :  by  die  Helots  <^  Sparta  and 
the  vast  slave  population  of  Attica,  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other  side, 
1:^  the  edstence  of  Families  who  called  themselves  Eupatrida^  Patri- 
cians, who,  like  the  Patricians  of  Rome,  held  die  monoply  at  first  of 
edi  die  <^ces,  and  until  comparative^  late  times  of  all  the  priesUy 
offices,  in  diese  and  otho-  States  of  primitive  Greece.  It  is  to  be 
paralleled,  in  all  prc4}ability,  by  the  early  records  of  the  Hebrews : 
by  the  herdsmot  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  by  the  retuners  who  followed 
the  wanderings  of  Jacob — "With  my  stafl  1  passed  ova:  Jtmlan,  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands  " — and,  at  a  later  age,  by  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  admitted  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  Children 
of  Israel,  and  by  "  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  "  of  the  Ten 
Commandments, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  conhronted  with  a  voy  startling  form 
of  Family  life,  reproducing  on  a  small  scale  that  sharp  conflict  of  alien 
elements  which  was  ubibited  on  a  large  scale  by  the  State.  To  each 
of  the  dominant  Families,  that  it,  was  attadied  a  large  number  of  de- 
pendents, or  Clients,  whom  Vico  appears  to  identify  with  the  Pld>eians, 
or  subject  race,  of  the  State  conadered  as  a  whole.  Whether  so 
identified  or  no,  these  were  at  any  rate  for  many  purposes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Head  of  the  Family  and  were  regarded  as  making 
up,  together  with  the  Patrician  dement,  the  Family  in  diat  wide  sense 
which,  as  the  word  famulus  shows,  it  habitually  bore  to  the  Romans. 
There  is  the  further  peculiarity  that,  as  is  implied  in  the  above 
ttatnnent,  each  Family  was  largely  independent  of  the  community  and 
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of  the  laws  accepted  by  die  commumty,  as  is  diown  by  'Avtpairia 
potestas,  the  right  of  life  and  death  possessed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Family  over  its  members  :  one  of  the  strangest  phenonena,  surely,  in 
the  early  history  of  mankind.  It  is  to  be  paralleled  possibly  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  among  the  primitive  Greeks  and  of  Jephthah's 
dau^ter  among  the  Helx«WB  :  certainly  by  the  Phoenician  practice 
of  making  their  sods  and  their  daughters  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch:— 

'  Et  Poenei  raUtei  sos  sacrificare  puellot, 
in  the  indignant  cry  of  Ennius. 

FrcMB  these  undoubted  facts  of  historical  ages  Vico  argues  back 
to  two  succesave  stages  which  must,  in  his  view,  have  preceded  them 
— M^ch  are,  as  he  holds,  presupposed  by  them — in  the  prehistoric 
development  of  man.  llie  earlier  of  these  stages  is  that  which  {pves 
us  the  first  emergence  of  man  from  utter  savagery  :  the  first  rude  be- 
S^nings  of  what,  \<x  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  civilization. 
The  latter  gives  us  the  period,  long  or  short,  whidi  intervened  between 
those  first  origins  and  the  foundation  of  civil  communities  :  that  is,  o' 
the  historical  State. 

His  account  of  the  fcxmo-  stage,  like  all  other  attempts  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  origins,  is  necessarily  a  w^  of  fictions  ;  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  follow  him  through  all  his  labyrinth  of  surmises.  It  is  enough 
if  we  pick  out  his  most  salient  results  :  those  which  have  the  closest 
bearing  upon  the  vita]  problems  of  Political  Ftiilosophy. 

He  infers,  dien,  that  the  dominant  race  of  early  Roman  and  oth^ 
records  must  have  been  descendants  of  those  who  first  tore  themselves 
from  the  life  of  "  lawless  vagrancy,"  the  "  bestial  communism  of  goods 
and  women,"  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  the  lot  of  mankind 
during  the  age  which  immediately  followed  the  Flood  :  a  life  in  which, 
save  for  his  outward  form,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  man  difiered 
from  the  beasts.  These  earliest  ancestors  of  the  dominant  race,  these 
pioneers  of  all  subsequent  progress,  must,  Vico  supposes,  have  been 
more  delicately  framed,  more  senatively  organized,  than  the  common 
hod  of  mankind.  Tlianks  to  this  favoured  nature,  they  were  capable 
of  feeling  awe  and  shame  before  the  manifestations  of  a  higher  Power  ; 
capable  of  recoiling  in  horror  h'om  the  de^adation  in  which  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  He  sunk ;  capable,  therefwe,  of  wrenching  them- 
selves kfxa  it  and  becoming — or  rather,  of  taking  the  step  wluch  would 
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eventually  leBd  them  to  become — for  the  first  time  reasonable  beings  and 
men.  Accordingly,  each  of  them,  as  the  new  lig^t  was  flashed  upon 
him,  withdrew  fr<»n  the  state  of  lawless  vagrancy,  to  live  apart  from  his 
fonner  miso-able  companions,  each  with  his  own  chosen  winnan,  in 
«Hne  cave  or  clearing  of  the  primeval  torest ;  leaving  the  rest  to  wallow 
in  the  slough  of  bestiality  from  M^iich  he  had  escaped.  This  was  the 
first  beginning  c^  the  Family  and,  with  it,  of  all  that  up<m  whidi  the 
subsequent  progress  of  mankind  has  been  [irovidentially  builL  This 
too,  according  to  V^,  is  the  mieJl^tatC-oLsature  "  for  man  :  this, 
and  not  the  life  of  promiscuous  wandering  which  he  had  shared  ia 
common  with  the  beasts.  With  this,  therefore,  we  pass  to  the  second 
stage  of  man's  prehistoric  existence,  as  conceived  by  Vico,  vAatii  is  es- 
sentially the  age  of  the  Family, 

What,  we  ask,  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Family  thus  first 
established.  Outwardly  it  was  monogamous  ;  it  was  a  oHnplete  unit 
in  itself,  uttedy  unconnected  with  any  other  Family  and,  still  more, 
with  any  largn,  more  indunve,  community  such  as  the  Tribe,  the  Gty, 
or  the  State.  In  V^co's  emphatic  language,  it  was  "  monastic,  Cyclo- 
pean and  monarchic  ".  Inwardly — and  this  is  yet  more  important — 
it  was  bound  up  with  a  strict  code  of  religious  observances,  with  a 
strict  code  of  moral  duties :  both  of  them  enforced  by  the  Head  of  the 
Family,  the  Fathor.  who  declared  the  will  of  the  Gods,  conducted  the 
sacrifices  and  rigcvously,  not  to  say  cruelly,  puni^ed  all  otfoices 
u^iether  against  the  religious,  or  against  the  mwal,  tradition :  who 
was,  in  short,  to  use  Vico's  language,  at  once  f^ophet.  Priest  and 
King  of  his  ovm  household.  It  is  upon  the  iporaj  discipline  of  the 
primitive  Family,  upon  the  essentially  r^igious  character  of  the  primi- 
tive Family,  that  Vico  never  ceases  to  inmst ;  and  that  for  reasons 
which  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  you  and  which,  moreova-, 
will  abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel  Relics  of  this  state  of  things,  it 
must  be  added,  are  to  be  found  on  the  one  hand  va'&vb  patriapotestas, 
of  vt^iich  1  have  already  spoken  ;  on  the  other,  in  the  Family  Gods, 
the  Lares  and  Penates,  of  histtqfical  Rome  ;  or  again  in  the  concepdtm 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  in  Genesis 
and  Exodus. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  beginning,  the 
"monastic"  Family  rested  purely  upon  ties  of  blood:  it  was  the 
Head  of  the  hous^old  and  his  blood-descendants,  and  it  was  nothing 
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else.  But  the  histwic  Family,  as  we  have  seen,  included — at  least  in  ' 
Rome  and  perhaps  elsewhere  also — an  alien  element :  an  dement  of 
dependents,  clients,  serfs  or  thralls,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whence 
was  this  alien  element  drawn  7  and  in  what  manner  was  it  incorporated  > 

As  (or  the  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  The  only  possible  source  of  sudi  dependents,  Vico 
urges,  is  fnun  the  "  lawless  vagrants  "  who  v/en  left  to  wander  pro- 
miscuously through  "  the  vast  forest  of  die  earth,"  aftor  thor  betters 
had  escaped.  But  how  were  they  brought  to  heel  ?  In  the  abstract, 
there  are  two  pmsible  ways :  either  by  conquest  or  by  voluntary 
surrender.  The  former  must  at  once  be  rejected.  Tlie  war  between 
the  settled  Families  and  the  lawless  v^ants  must  have  been  a  war 
to  the  knife ;  any  (visoners  taken  by  the  settlers  must  have  been 
sacrificed  on  the  spot  in  cold  blood  :  Saiumi  kostia,  according  to  the 
grim  phrase  of  Plautus.  There  remains  nothing  but  the  way  of 
voluntary  surrender :  spcwadic  surrender  on  the  part  of  these  self- 
accused  outcasts  to  those  whom  they  felt  to  be  their  betters,  and  on 
terms  dictated  solely  by  the  pride  or  avarice  of  their  new  masters. 
So  accepted,  they  were  gradually  embodied  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Cyclopean  Family  :  but,  once  more  it  must  be  insisted,  on  conditions 
d  utter  dependence  and  subjection. 

What  facts,  we  ask,  can  be  brought  in  confirmadon  of  this  hypo* 
thesis :  the  hypothens  of  the  independent  Family,  on  the  one  hand  > 
of  its  two  distinct  elements,  a  dominant  race  and  a  sul^ect  race,  up<ai 
the  other  >  In  support  of  the  fcvmer,  we  might  appeal  to  two  things  : 
firstly  to  vAai  the  Old  Testament  actually  records  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Jewish  race :  which,  though  not  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term) 
prehisttmc — for  there  are  the  records — refers  at  least  to  the  period 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  State.  I  speak  of  the  wanderings 
of  Alx'aham  and  his  household,  the  like  wanderings  of  his  son  and 
grandson,  the  fact  that  none  of  these  had  eithor  a  settled  home,  or 
acknowledged  aiiy  human  authority  above  their  own.  Or  we  might 
appeal,  as  Vico  does,  to  die  traditi<m  which  lingered  among  Homer's 
Greeks  concerning  the  Cyclopes  :  a  tradition  which  is  used  both  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  (uppwt  of  the  same  inference  as  Vico's  : — 
ffcfutrrevei  &e  Ixaffro^ 
iraiBtav  ^'  aXo%<i>i',  ou5'  dW^Xwi'  aXkyavat} 

^  Odyssey, '\i.,\\^-\\5.  See PUto,  Z^ow^.  III.,  iii. ;  An*<At,  Politics, 
L,i. 
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Of  die  latta  hypothesis — the  existence,  in  prchbfaxic  as  in  historic 
times,  of  two  separate  and  hostile  elements  in  the  Family — he  found 
many  confinnattoos  in  the  primitive  Greek  mydis  :  (<h-  instance,  in  the 
story  of  Cadmus,  his  inteq)retati(Mi  of  which  I  hope  to  give  in  anodier 
connectioi.  To  these  may  be  added  one  furnished  by  a  famous 
passage  of  the  Odyssey.  When  Ulysses,  in  the  wwld  of  shadows, 
hails  the  shade  of  Achilles  as  "  prince  among  die  dead,"  Achilles 
answers  that  even  the  meanest  earthly  life  is  a  better  thing  than  death. 
And  what  is  the  lowest  depth  of  misery  that  be  can  thinlc  of  ?  It  is 
the  lot  of  the  "  landless  mast«''s  sorf "  : — 

Rather  I  choose  tngloriously  to  bear 

A  load  of  ills,  and  draw  the  fital  air. 

The  slave  i^  some  poor  liind  that  toils  for  bread, 

Than  raga  the  sceptred  mmarch  of  the  dead.^ 

So  much  for  Vico's  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  prdiistoric 
Family :  or  rather  of  the  prehistoric  age  which,  to  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  age  of  the  Family.  How, 
then,  was  the  next  stage  of  human  progress — the  passage  fr«n  the 
Family  to  the  dvil  Community — brought  about  >  and  what  were  the 
marks  which  distinguished  it  from  what  \^co  regarded  as  the  state  of 
nature  ?  On  the  forma*  question  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  follow  Vico  through  the  maze.  One  thing 
b  dear  :  that,  as  their  size  increased,  the  monastic  Families  must  have 
been  thrown  more  and  more  into  occasions  both  of  intercourse  and  of 
collision  ;  and  that  either  of  these  causes  may  readily  have  prompted 
tfiem  first  to  make  fleeting  alliance  with  each  other,  and  then  finally 
to  j<Hn  in  scnne  kind  of  lasting  and  organic  union — the  germ  of  the 
dvil  community,  or  the  State.  Sudi  an  union  between  already 
organized  bodies,  like  the  Families  of  Vico's  state  of  nature,  is  mani- 
fesdy  a  thing  very  difierent  from  the  individualist  hypothesis  of  an 
union  between  previously  isolated  indrviduab ;  and  it  is  kte  horn 
nearly  all  the  objections  to  which  that  individualist  hypothesis  is  ex- 
posed. For  the  members  of  a  Family,  espedally  of  a  Family  so 
Spartan  as  Vico  pictured,  have  already  gone  through  a  long  discipline 
of  joint  action  and  mutual  forbearance  ;  they  have  already,  as  Hume 

>  Odyssty,  -a.,  469-491  (Pope's  Translation). 
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-was  acute  enough  to  see,  had  their  "  rough  comai  and  untOMrard  affec- 
tioni  largely  rubbed  off  "  in  the  proceM.* 

With  the  second  question,  we  stand  on  firmer  ground.  The 
effects,  thouj^  not  the  causes,  of  the  change  to  Gvil  Society  are  writ 
large  upon  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  mankind.  They  are 
matters  not  of  crajecjure,  but  oi  evoy  day  experience  and  of  history. 
It  is  enou^  if  we  pause  for  a  moment  upon  two  of  them.  The  first 
of  these  explains  itself  :  it  is  simply  that  involved  in  the  change  fr<Hn 
the  narrower  to  the  wider  unit ;  from  the  community  of  blood-ldnshtp 
to  the  community  baaed  upon  nmilarity  of  religious  and  moral  tradi- 
tions, upon  similarity — which  does  not  exclude  occasional,  and  more 
than  occanonal  clashing — of  interests,  upcm  the  pride  men  take  in 
common  memories  and  the  maintenance  of  common  ideals.  So  much 
for  the  spirit  of  the  new  creation.  As  for  its  outward  form,  we  need 
say  no  more  than  that  it  carries  with  it,  and  necessarily  carries  widi  it, 
a  change  from  m(Hiarchy  to  aristocracy.  The  head  of  each  Family, 
hitherto  king  within  his  own  petty  realm,  now  takes  his  place  on 
equal  tana  with  the  heads  of  all  the  other  Families,  in  the  govon- 
ment  of  the  widor  communis,  the  Stat&  On  thb  pcMnt — and  he  was  ' 
the  first  to  insist  upon  it — Vico  is  positive.  The  assumption  that 
Monarchy  was  the  eariiest  lona  of  dvil  govemni«it  is,  in  his  eyes,  a 
pure  delusion.  The  //icui  alone  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  form 
prevailing  in  primitive  Greece  was  Aristocracy.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  primitive  Rome.  Even  when  under  titular  kings,  Rome,  Uke 
Poland  in  lata*  times,  was  a  manifest  Aristocracy.  Tlie  King  was 
no  more  than  an  elected  Doge ;  the  substance  of  pow^  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  hereditary  caste  of  nobles :  in  other  wcHrds,  of  an 
Aristocracy. 

Thus  we  are  back  at  the  point  from  whidi  we  started  :  at  the 
historical  State,  as  revealed  by  the  earliest  records.  A  State  composed 
of  still  largely  independent  Families  ;  a  State  further  composed  of  two 
distinct,  not  to  say  hostile,  Orders  or  races  :  one  dominant,  the  other 
subject.  Tlie  "  rights  "  of  such  a  community,  as  the  early  history  c^ 
Rome  remains  to  prove,  are  the  righb  of  die  governing  caste,  the 
aristocracy,  the  Patricians  ;  the  subject  caste,  the  Pl^ioans,  have  no 
rights  at  all     And  the  subsequent  lust(»ry  of  the  community  is  one 

'  Trea:ise  of  Human  Nature.  Book  IIL,  Part  II.,  8  2  (Vol.  U.,  p.  260 
of  Green's  Edition). 
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long  atnig^e  between  die  two  Orden :  a  struggle  in  wfakb  the  ruHng 
caste  is  comp^ed  to  strip  itself,  ooc  by  one,  of  its  exclusive  pririleges. 
to  admit  the  Plebeians  to  aot  after  anodic  of  the  rights  which,  in  the 
begmning,  it  had  kept  jealously  to  itself :  a  sacred  heritage  which,  in 
the  name  alike  of  religion  and  morality,  it  was  bound  to  guard  against 
profanation  by  the  "  swinish  multitude  ".  Thus  rights,  whidi  in  dieir 
origin  had  been  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  few,  are,  after  ages  of 
conflict,  attended  to  the  conmiunity  at  targe  :  not,  however,  until  the 
idea  of  Ri^it,  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  on  which  such  rights 
are  founded,  has  been  [x«viously  accepted  by  die  many,  as  well  as  l^ 
the  chosen  few  ;  not  until  the  subjects  have  qualified  themselves  for 
enjoying  the  rights  of  their  masters  by  previously  embracing  their  code 
of  I^L 

Henceforth,  the  rights  of  Ixrth,  of  race,  of  caste  are  swept  away. 
Their  place  is  taken  by  those  of  talent,  erf  knowledge  and  of  virtue  :  the 
only  rights  which  can  justify  themselves  to  reason ;  the  only  rights 
which  conW  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  any  well-ordered, 
of  any  reasonable.  State.  And  if  it  be  asked  what  outward  madunety 
is  best  adapted  for  securing  their  due  influence  to  such  qualities,  thm 
Vico,  a  bom  conservative,  is  at  once  ready  with  his  answo- :  the 
establishment  of  a  prgpetty  qualification,  as  in  the  pahny  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic  Fch:  that  is  the  only  means  of  confining  political 
power  to  the  leisured  classes  ;  and  it  is  in  the  leisured  classes  alone 
^t,  with  due  allowance  for  exceptions,  these  indispensable  qualities 
are  to  be  found.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  Rome  is  the  type  and  pattern 
tA  the  wdl-ordered  State.' 

That,  in  Vico's  view,  is  the  third  and  last  revolution  which  marks 
the  upward  movonent  of  human  progress.  All  the  dianges  that  follow 
are  but  successive  steps  in  the  inevitable  process  of  decay.  The  com- 
mon people,  having  once  obtained  their  rights,  soon  begin  to  abuse 
them  ;  the  [»operty  qualification  is  swept  away  ;  equality  leads  to 
licence  ;  and  monarchy — perhaps  despotism — is  invoked  as  the  only 
barrier  against  anarchy.  Monardiy,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  luxury  and 
efieminacy  ;  and  that  leaves  die  degenerate  weaklings  an  ea^  prey  to 
invaders  moe  manly,  m<xe  sober,  mcH*e  God-fearing  dian  themselves. 
The  ancient  civiHzaticm  is  overthrown — overthrown  by  its  own  weak- 

*  Scienza  Nuova  (Second  Version),  p.  568. 
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ness,  rather  than  by  the  strength  of  the  ccmqueror  ;  and  chaos  comes 
agaio: — 

So  tJw  vrhoia  mighty  nations  curtaed  to, 
Like  a  Eorlom  ana  desperate  castaway, 
Does  shameful  eiecutioD  on  herself. 

So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  So  it  will  be  to  the  end. 
Founded  on  region  and  virtue  in  its  first  crude  beginnings,  the  com- 
munity  must  continue  to  base  itself  on  religion  and  virtue,  or  it  will 
miserably  perish.  That  is  the  inexorable  law  of  History.  That,  and 
not  the  unmeaning  clash  of  interests,  is  the  etonal  lesson  which  History 
— v^ch  Phitosopby  interpreting  the  facts  of  History — relentlessly 
drives  home. 

II.  This  must  serve  for  a  sketch  of  Vico's  work  as  poUtical  philo- 
sopher. With  his  work  in  other  fields  we  can  deal  more  briefly. 
And  first,  for  his  work  in  Comparative  Mythology  and  all  kindred 
studies.  A  good  deal  of  vthat  might  be  said  on  this  subject  has  been 
virtually  anticipated  in  my  account  of  his  political  philosophy  ;  and 
frun  his  handling  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  you  wilt  be  able  to 
see  how  original  was  his  treatment  of  such  matters :  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Comparative 
Mythology  and  Anthropology ;  that  the  Sciema  Nuova  is  the 
fountain-head  to  ^^lich  Grinmi's  Deutsche  Mythologie  and  a 
hundred  other  works,  down  to  The  Golden  Bought  ultimatdy  go 
back.  A  \tsw  words  only  need  be  added  as  to  the  methods  which 
he  followed  and  ifae  sources  from  which  he  drew. 

The  method  be  follows  here  offers  a  curious,  but  voy  instructive, 
contrast  to  that  which  he  adopted  in  Political  Philosophy.  In  PoUti- 
cal Philosc^hy — so  ias,  that  is,  as  he  is  concerned  with  the  question 
of  origins — bis  m^od  is  rigorously  deductive.  Starting  from  the 
undoulded  facts  of  the  earliest  recorded  era — facts,  however,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  interpret  cocrecdy — he  reasons  back  to  the  facts 
which  they  compel  us  to  presuppose  in  the  jgdiistoric  era.  In  Com- 
parative MjrAology  his  method  is  necessarilynitirely  different.  Here 
it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  interpreting  facts.  Here,  therefore,  induction 
and  deduction  are  inseparably  blended,  fused  in  a  kind  of  intuition, 
which  but  too  readily  passes  into  pure  divination.  This  method,  with 
its  attendant  dangers,  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  study.  For  good  or 
for  evil,  they  both  reappear  in  all  the  capital  works  written  on  the 
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subject ;  and  Vico,  as  pioneer,  is  perhaps  more  exposed  to  the  dangos 
than  the  best  of  his  successors.  In  particular,  he  may  be  thought  to 
fall  too  willing  a  slave  to  the  idols  of  the  lecture-rocnn  :  to  press  every- 
thing too  eaga-|y  into  the  service  of  his  own  favourite  studies.  Yet 
even  here,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  caprices,  his  emn  are  instructive. 
If  he  is  apt  to  torture  all  myths  into  a  political  meaning,  his  successors 
are  equally  ready  to  clip  and  pare  them  into  allegories  of  natural  history. 
King  Arthur  has  been  made  a  solar  myth  ;  Samson  has  been  made  a 
solar  myth  ;  I  know  not  what  man  or  thing  has  not  been  made  a  solar 
myth.  Under  these  drcumstances,  each  may  serve  as  a  useful  car- 
rective  to  the  other.  Neither  makes  allowance  enough  for  \^at 
Grote,  with  a  touch  of  pedantry,  calls  the  "  mythopceic  faculty  " : 
the  pure  delight  in  telling  a  story  for  the  story's  sake.  Both — each 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  pet  study — expose  themselves  to  the  retort 
of  Sganarelle  :  "  Vous  etes  orfevre,  M.  Josse." 

As  a  sample  of  Vico's  method,  both  at  its  best  and  its  most  risky, 
1  quote  his  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  Cadmus  and  the  dragon's 
teeth.  The  slaying  of  the  serpent  symbolizes  the  clearing  of  the  "vast 
forest  of  the  earth,"  the  feat  so  often  attributed  to  Hercules.  T\te 
teeth  of  the  monster,  sown  in  the  virgin  soil,  stand  for  the  the  teeth  of 
the  plough  with  which  the  land  was  broken  up.  The  stones  cast  by 
the  hero  typify  the  hardened  clods  wtiich  his  serfs  would  fab  have 
seized  and  ploughed  (or  their  own  behoof.  The  armed  men  viito 
sprang  h'om  the  furrows  are  the  heroes,  cff  nobles,  who  band  together 
to  defend  their  own  against  the  robbers ;  fighting  not,  as  the  legend 
vainly  declares,  against  each  other,  but  against  ihor  revolted  sorfs. 
The  furrows  are  the  "  orders,"  the  disciplined  ranks  of  the  nobles,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  aristocratic,  or  feudal,  autho- 
rity was  based.  Finally,  the  serpent  into  which  Cadmus  was  trans- 
formed is  an  image — the  recognized  image  in  primitive  ages,  as  it  still 
is  in  China  and  Japan — of  that  rightful  authority,  whose  outward  agn 
is  theownership  of  thesoil :  Cadmus  fundus  f actus  est,  as  the  Latin 
phrase,  in  the  most  archaic  form  of  the  language,  must  assuredly  have 
run.  Tlius  "  the  whole  legend  is  seen  to  embalm  within  it  many  ages 
of  poetic  history  "  :  to  be  an  ima^native  summary  of  a  contest,  the 
most  fateful  of  all  contests,  whidi,  in  truth  of  literal  fact,  lasted  for 
generation  after  generation.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  ingenious  ? 
Was  there  ever  anything  that  suggested   more  formidable  doubts  ? 
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How  other  votaries  of  the  Great  [)ragon  may  regard  this  intorpreta- 
tioD,  1  tremble  to  thinL  Po-haps  he  and  they  may  be  left  to  settle 
the  quarrel  between  them. 

To  ask  from  what  source  Vico  drew  in  this  field  of  his  inquiry  is 
to  raise  sevo'al  curious  questions.  On  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth,  though  not  (I  think)  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  he 
makes  occasional  drafts  :  yet,  perhaps  from  his  apparent  ignorance  tA 
any  modon  language  beyond  his  own  and  S[>aniBh,  not  so  many  as 
was  to  be  expected  or  desired  ;  and  his  i-eferoice  to  such  sources  axe, 
it  nuist  be  confessed,  commonly  of  an  <^)vious  nature.  To  the  popular 
customs  of  his  own  country  he  is  more  heavily  indebted  :  he  notes, 
i<x  instance,  as  Boccaccio  had  done  before  him,  the  Neapolitan  and 
Florentine  practice  of  throwing  incense  on  the  fire  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  connects  it  with  ^  peculiar  sacredness  attached  by  the  Rcnnans 
to  fire  and  water.  This  was  to  open  a  vt4iolly  new — as  Grimm  and 
others  were  to  show,  a  marvellously  rich — vein  of  inquiry.  In  the 
main,  however,  he  confines  himself  to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  :  setting  tiimself  to  prove,  and  proving,  how  great  is  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  each  other ;  (MT  rather,  how  great  is  the  U^t 
which  &eek  mythology  throws  upon  the  political  history,  the  primi- 
tive political  conditions,  both  of  its  own  country  and  of  Rome. 

There  is  one  source  of  materia! — available,  indeed,  not  so  much 
ior  Comparative  Mythology  as  for  the  kindred  subjects  of  Comparative 
History  and  Anthropology — which  he  pointedly  neglects.  This  is 
the  primitive  records  of  the  Jewish  race,  as  embodied  in  the  early 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  Of  all  storehouses  of  [ffimitive  history  and 
primitive  custom  this  is  the  richest  Why,  then,  did  Vico  not  put  it 
to  better  use  7  The  answer  is  simple  :  piety  forbade.  In  the  name 
of  the  Church — he  was  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  orthodox — he  steadily 
refused  to  make  use  of  his  oppcnrtunities — the  few  illustrations  I  have 
given  from  this  source,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  have  in  fact  been 
supphed  mainly  by  myself — steadily  insisted  that,  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  between  a  supernatural  and  a  purely  natural  development, 
there  cannot,  frcon  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  any  common  measure. 
Yet,  obdurate  as  be  was,  there  are  mcHoents  when,  in  spite  c^  Pope 
and  Cardinal,  he  cannot  refrain  from  Weaking  into  the  forbidden 
preserve :  just  enough  to-  show  what  he  raig^t  have  done,  had  his  lot 
been  cast  in  kindli^  circumstances  ;  but  unfortunately,  no  more.     We 
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must  be  grateful  lor  tbeae  occasional  lapset,  and  only  re^pet  that  hii 
vigilance  did  not  allow  than  to  be  more  frequent 

III.  \^co  has  also  been  hailed  as  the  founder  of  what  u  called  the 
Philoiophy  of  History.  What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this 
tenn  ?  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  to  represent  an 
ideal  within  the  reach  of  human  limitaticms  >  It  is  a  question  which 
has  be^  hotly  debated  ;  and  being  neitho'  historian  nor  philosopher, 
I  approach  it  with  great  uneasiness. 
I  There  are,  I  suppose,  three  senses  which  may  concovaUy  be  given 

to  the  term.     The  Philos<^hy  of  History  may  be  regarded  as  a  study 
which  enables  us  to  foresee  die  future  :  the  "  Science  of  History,"  as 

V  )  it  used  gaily  to  be  called  some  Efty  years  ago.  Or  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Btu^rvhich  oStn  a  reasoned  explanation  (^  the  past :  a  theory 
consistent  at  once  with  itself  and  with  the  dominant  facts  ascertained 
from  the  authentic  reccsds  of  the  past  That  b  the  sense  in  vAmh  the 
term  is  perhaps  most  c^nnmonly  understood  :  the  sense  which  it  bore 
to  Hegel  and  his  contempwaries  and  which  is  ^borately  worked  out 

'■■  -■  hy  Hegel  himself  in  his  PkUosopky  of  History.  Or  lastly — coming 
down  to  a  much  humbler,  a  much  mue  modest,  conception — it  may 
be  takm  to  mean  no  more  than  the  sum  of  concluntms  which  com- 
petent inquirers  have  drawn  h:<Hn  the  facts  of  History  :  generalizations, 
more  <x  less  wide,  which  they  have  built — each  of  them  with  regard 
to  his  own  q)ecial  field  of  study — upon  the  records  erf  History.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  is  a  far  more  limited  conception  than  the  other  two  : 
so  limited  that  the  champion  of  those  more  amUtious  conceptions 
would  doubtless  repudiate  its  claim  to  be  called  a  Philoso[^y  of 
History  at  all. 

What  are  We  to  say  <k  each  of  these  rival  conceptions  "i  The  first, 
the  "  Science  of  History,"  must,  I  think,  be  rejected  without  ceremony. 
To  suppose  that  it  is,  or  can  ever  become,  possible  to  predict  the  great 
revtJutions  of  human  affairs  is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  character  of 
History,  to  misinter]»'et  the  whole  nature  of  organic  growth,  which  is 
the  essence  of  man's  Histny.  An  astronomer  can  predict  the  return 
of  a  comet  with  abscJute  precision.  But  a  biologist  cannot  predict  the 
next  stage  in  the  development  of  animal  life  ;  mn:  can  a  historian  or 
philosopher  predict  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  <k  humanity.  History 
nevo-  repeats  itself ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  does  so  is  the  wildest  of 
',    delusions. 
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For  the  second  conception,  that  elabOTated  by  Hegel,  there  is  r  ^ 
much  more  to  be  said.  But  it  has  to  meet  two  (onnidable  c^jections. 
Given  the  large  elonent  of  accident,  of  personal  caprice,  which  belongs 
to  human  action  and  human  character,  is  it  poss^te  to  reduce  the 
whole  course  of  human  history  to  the  rigid  laws  of  philosophical 
necessi^  ?  And  given  the  limitations  of  human  frailty,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  any  one  man  should  combine  in  himself  on  the  one  hand  that 
living  knowledge  of  all  the  material  facts  and  conditions,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  speculative  genius,  both  of  which  are  indispensaUe  to 
the  HegeUan  ideal  7 

The  third  conception,  that  v^ch  limits  itself  to  generalizations  ~  ^ 
closely  drawn  horn  the  facts,  is  more  modest  and  therefore  less  open 
to  objection.  It  is  indeed  the  conception  tacitly  adopted,  the  method 
actually  pursued,  by  every  historian  who  aspires  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  chronicler  of  events.  He  selects  his  fads,  be  draws  conclusions 
from  his  facts,  he  generalizes,  more  or  less  widely,  from  his  facts. 
Doubtless,  the  standard  of  fidelity  in  these  matters  is  much  higher  now 
than  it  was  a  hundred,  or  even  fif^,  years  ago  ;  and  that  means  that 
we  now  demand  both  greater  accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  facts  and 
greater  strictness  in  generalizing,  in  drawing  condunoos,  from  the  facts 
than  was  at  all  common  in  the  past  This  has  been  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  historical  scholarship  in  our  own  day :  this,  and  the 
zeal  with  whidi  histwical  scholars  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
task  of  ezfJoring  and  afting  the  vast  mass  of  matnial  which  had  too 
long  been  allowed  to  moulder  in  the  Record  Office  and  other  public 
and  private  archives.  Tlie  first  result  of  this  immense  labour,  and 
very  properly,  baa  been  to  make  men  more  distrustful  of  such  recon- 
structions as  Hegel  attempted  now  a  century  ago.  But,  as  time  goes 
on,  it  is  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  the  more  cautious  generalizations 
obtained  by  the  new  methods  will  be  b>und  to  have  more  pciatM  of 
contact  than  may  have  appeared  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  we  may  at  last  arrive  at  the  scattered  limbs — I  cannot  think 
it  will  ever  be  more  than  the  scattered  limbs — (rf  the  vision  ^^ch 
hovered  before  the  mind  of  V^co :  of  *'  that  ideal  and  eternal  histc^ 
which  runs  its  course  in  time  ".     That  is  for  time  to  show. 

The  memorable  phrase  I  have  just  quoted  u  of  itself  enough  to  t^ 
us  Wiere  Vico  stood  in  this  matter.  The  truth  is  that  all  three  con- 
ceptions of  the  PhUosc^hy  of  History — but  above  all,  die  second,  the 
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Hegelian,  version  of  it — are  reflected  in  his  book.  His  general  theory 
of  the  course  of  History  may  be  <lescribecl  as  a  blend  of  the  first  two 
forms  of  the  conception.  It  unites  the  conviction  that  the  long  roll  of 
events  from  the  beginning  to  "  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  " 
ionas  one  provyential,  and  therefore  int^li^le,  whole  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  past  is  the  faithful  mirror  also  of  the  future,  and  therefore 
that  the  future  may  be  foreseen  from  the  past  And  if  we  ask  how 
this  may  be,  his  answer  is  vary  simple.  It  is  that,  at  certain  intoirals, 
the  continuity  of  the  wo-ld's  progress  is  violently  Woken  ;  that  the  ordo: 
estaUished  at  such  cost  is  hurled  back  into  chaos  ;  and  that  the  new 
order,  as  it  rises  slowly  out  of  chaos,  faithfully  reproduces  all  the  stages 
— the  monastic  Family,  the  aristocratic  State  which  grows  out  of  it, 
the  Democracy  of  virtue,  die  Democracy  of  licence,  the  Monarcy  of 
restraint,  the  Monarcy  of  luxury  and,  finally,  the  general  dissolution — 
which  had  marked  first  the  growth,  then  the  slow  decUne  and  fall,  of 
the  old  order.  Such  a  breach  of  continuity  took  place  at  die  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  coming  of  the  barbarians.  It  will  take 
place  again,  at  intervals  more  or  less  regular,  so  long  as  man  remains 
upon  the  earth.  The  recurrence  of  such  periods  Vico  describes  as  the 
"  dob  and  flow,"  the  corso  e  ricorso,  of  human  history.  And  we  see 
at  a  glance  that  it  is  nodiing  more  nor  less  than  Aristode's  theory  of 
cataclysms  furbished  up  again,  under  a  thin  disguise,  for  the  occasion. 
The  only  difference  is  that,  to  Aristotle,  the  catadyun  is  a  physical 
disasto-,  the  deluge  of  a  wide-spread  tradition  ;  to  Vico,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  moral  catastrophe,  thought  about  by  human  agency,  \sy 
the  gradual  ccHTuption  to  which  all  things  human  are  providentially 
fcH'edoomed. 

It  would  be  idle  to  criticize  this  thecH?  in  detail :  its  weaknesses 
are  too  obvious.  I  will  content  myself  with  two  general  remarks. 
The  conclusion  fails,  because  it  is  built  on  premisses  far  too  narrow  : 
upon  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  as  indeed,  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  inquiry, 
the  whole  world  is  forced  into  the  mould  which  Roman  History  had 
;  put  into  his  hands.  It  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  last,  time  that  the  dead 
hand  of  Rome  has  been  invoked  to  stifle  the  Uving  growth  of  the 
[H«sent  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  Vico's 
theory,  feeble  though  it  is  in  general  outline,  is  full  of  fruitful  sugges- 
tions in  detail     As  we  have  seen,  he  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
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the  early  history  both  of  Rome  and  Greece :  his,  in  fact,  was  the 
first  rational  -ward  spoken  on  the  subject  And  no  one  can  read  the 
Sciema  Nuaua  without  feeling  that  his  interest  in  ideas  had^t  least 
as  much  to  do  with  this  as  his  intoest  in  facts.  In  his  mind,  the  two 
things  were  inseparable. 

IV.  We  c<»ne  now  to  the  last  achievement  of  ^co  :  his  work  as 
herald  of  the  great  revolution  which,  years  after  his  death,  swept  over 
European  poetry. 

^co's  theory  of  Poetry  is  coloured  throughout  by  his  general 
outlook  upon  life :  if  we  choose  to  say  so,  by  fiis  philosc^y  of  life. 
And  just  as  his  political  speculations  were  largely  detennined  I^  op- 
position to  Locke  and  Spnoza,  so  his  view  of  life  and  poetry  was,  in 
great  measure,  the  outcome  of  hostility  to  Descartes.  It  has  often 
been  said — and  I  think,  with  justice — that  the  abstract  nature  of  the" 
Cartesian  Philost^hy  was  greatly  responsible  for  the  abstractions,  the 
consequent  bloodlessness  and  nervelessness,  of  Eluropean  poetry  in  the 
age  of  Boileau  and  of  Pope.  It  is  precisely  this  characteristic  of  Des- 
cartes' system,  and  of  the  poetry  which  went  hand  in  hand  with  it, 
that  roused  the  wrath  of  Vico :  this,  and  the  craving  fcH*  distinctness, 
for  sharply  defined  analysis,  for  clear-cut  predsion,  which  was  closely 
bound  up  with  it 

On  the  side  of  Philosophy,  Vico  argues  as  follows.  It  is  mislead- 
ing to  say  that  the  distinctness  of  ideas  is  the  surest  evidence  of  their 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  surest  sign  of  thdr  incompleteness, 
or  even  of  their  falseness.  In  the  more  abstract  fields  of  knowledge — 
in  mathematics  and  physics,  for  instance,  such  distinctness  may  be  a 
useful  test  enough.  But  in  all  other  fields  of  experience— above  all, 
in  those  relating  to  the  moral,  political,  imaginzitive  and  religious  life 
<&  man — it  is  a  pure  delusion  :  "  it  is  the  vice,  rather  than  the  virtue 
of  man's  reason  ".  It  is  to  be  attained  only  by  fncing  within  finite 
limits  what  is  illimitable  and  infinite.  Tlie  ideas  so  arrived  at  may  be 
distinct;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  they  are  radically  false.  *'  When 
I  sufia,  for  instance,  1  cannot  recognize  any  fwm  in  my  sufferings,  nor 
set  any  limit  to  them.  My  perception  of  than  is  infinite  and,  because 
infinite,  is  proof  of  the  greatness  of  man's  nature.  It  is  a  vivid  percep- 
tion, and  bright  beyond  all  others  :  so  bright  indeed  that,  like  the  sun, 
it  can  be  observed  <Hily  through  darkened  glasses."  ^ 

'  De  antiquissiina  Italorum  sapientia  (1710):  Opere  <£  Vico,  II.,  p.  85. 
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Woe  these  words  writtai  at  the  beginiiing  of  the  esghteenth 
ceDtury,  or  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  ?  Are  they  from  the  hand 
of  Vico  ?  or  from  Carlyle,  or  one  of  the  Gennan  romanlidsts, 
philosophen  or  otherwise,  l^  whom  Carlyle  wis  so  largely  inspired  ? 
If  wc  did  not  know  to  the  contrary,  we  should  probably  say  the  latter. 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  a  poaa  of  Wwdsworth's  in  which  you  will 
find  preds^y  the  same  illustration,  used  to  enforce  precisely  the  same 
truth:— 

Action  ii  transitory,  a  step,  a  blow, 
A  motion  of  the  muscles,  this  way  or  that : 
— lis  done ;  and  in  the  after  solitude 
We  wonder  at  ourselves,  like  men  betrayed. 
Suffering  is  penoanent,  obscure  and  dark. 
And  shares  the  nature  of  in&nity.' 

On  the  side  of  Poetry,  the  revolt  of  Vico  has  perhaps  a  yet  deeper 
significance.  What  enraged  him,  as  two  generations  lat«'  it  was  to 
enrage  Alfioi,  was  the  prosiness  and  the  bloodlessness,  the  effeminacy 
and  the  nef^^ness  which  afflicted  the  poetry  composed  under  the 
legislation  oiParnassus.  What  he  pined  for  was  the  "  immersion  in 
the  senses  and  passions,"  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  vividness,  the  speak- 
ing imagery  \^ch  springs  unsought  and  unbidden  from  the  inmost 
heart  of  the  poet,  the  "  ferocity  "  (to  use  Alfieri's  word)  which  he 
found  in  Dante,  in  the  poetic  myths  and  legends  of  primitive  Greece  : 
above  all,  in  Homn.  It  was  Achilles  hurling  defiance  at  Apollo. 
It  was  Achilles  melted  to  pity  as  he  listened  to  Priam  lueing  for  the 
body  of  Hector  and,  in  the  very  moment  <A  relenting,  blazing  out 
once  more  into  ungovernable  fury  at  the  first  word  that  displeased  him. 
It  was  Ulysses  tuding  his  time  under  wrongs  and  insults  and,  when  his 
hour  was  come,  leaping  upon  the  threshold,  stripping  off  his  rags,  and 
aiming  the  bitter  arrow  of  vengeance  at  the  heart  of  the  wrong-doers 
and  the  scoffers.  It  was  Ugolino,  gnawing  the  head  of  his  murderer 
in  the  inaen  pool  Could  he  but  have  known  them,  it  would  have 
been  Gunnar  and  Hogni  harping,  to  scorn  their  conquerw,  in  the  pit 
of  serpents.  It  would  have  been  Lear  maddened,  heart-broken, 
helpless,  yet  "  every  inch  a  king  ".  It  would  have  been  Othello  cast- 
ing himself  upon  the  bed  beside  his  murdered  wife,  that  his  last  breath 
might  fall  upon  her  lips.    It  wcHild  have  been  Gastibelza  crazed  by 

'  Tie  Borderers,  Ad  IlL 
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the  mouDtain-wiDd,  crazed  yet  more  hopelessly  by  the  stiog  of  a 
woman's  treachery.  It  would  have  been  Gilluitt  wrestling  alone  against 
wind  and  wave  and  the  monsters  (A  the  deep.  It  would  have  been 
Cimourdaia,  Uvid  as  ashes,  pasang  sentence  upon  Gauvain. 

It  was  this  passion  for  the  great  things  of  poetry  that  led  Vico  to 
Ute  critical  study  of  Homer  :  to  those  theories  about  the  authorship  of 
the  Homeric  poems  >^^ch  are  often  wrongly  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated  with  Wolf  (1795).  He  was  early  led  to  the  conclusion — a 
very  sound  one,  1  suppose — that  the  //tad  and  the  Odyssey  could  not 
possibly  be  by  the  same  author:  the  difference  between  the  social 
conditiom  painted  in  the  two  poems  is  too  great,  the  geographical  and 
other  discrepancies  are  too  serious,  to  allow  of  any  other  conclunon.' 
In  his  later  years  he  was  led  much  further  :  led,  as  I  cannot  but  think, 
on  to  much  more  quesdoneiJe  ground.*  He  came  to  think,  as  Grimm 
and  others  have  thought  since,  that  neither  poem  can  be  assgned  to 
any  one  author  ;  that  each  is  the  creation  not  of  a  single  poet,  but  of 
the  whole  race.  That  in  both  poems — particularly  in  the  liiad — 
diere  are  interpolations,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  long  episodes,  I 
suppose  no  one  would  now  dream  of  denying.  But  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation  is  surely  calculated  to  stagger  even  the  stoutest  t^^fn/jg,  . 
faith.  Neither  the  character  of  Achilles,  which  runs  like  a  thread  of  -Htf  -^Kvetj 
gold  through  the  whole  texture  of  the  Iliad,  one  of  the  greatest  im-  ®r~  i^^i. 
aginative  achievements  of  all  time,  nor  the  vengeance  of  Ulysses  which 
fills  exactly  one  half  of  the  whole  Odyssey,  can  well  have  taken  shape 
except  io  one  supremely  gifted  mind.  To  suppose  otherwise  is  to  go 
against  all  pr<^ability  :  to  go  against  all  that  we  know  of  the  w<Hrking 
of  poetic  inspiration. 

But  after  all,  the  importance  of  such  critical  questions  may  easily 
be  overrated.  The  real  "  Homeric  question  "  is  not  a  question  <A 
authorship,  nor  of  sodal  conditions,  nor  of  geography,  but  a  que3ti(Hi 
of  poetic  appreciation  :  the  one  essential  thing  is  that  we  should  open 
our  minds  to  the  supmne  imaginative  power  of  these  two  magical 
creations.  And,  with  all  his  critical  instincts,  Vico  was  the  last  man 
in  the  wOTld  to  question  the  truth  of  this  assotion  :  the  last  man  in 
the  wwld  to  allow  his  antiquarian  interests  to  get  the  bettor  of  his  sense 

'  So  far  he  went  in  his  Latin  Treatise,  Jus  umversum,  of  1 720. 
*  See  Book  V.  (J  the  Second  VenioD  of  La  Sdmza  Nuova  (1730- 
1744):  Ilvtro  Omero. 
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oi  poetry.  It  is  became  be  aever  sacrificed  the  more  to  the  less  im- 
portant in  these  matters  that  I  have  claimed — and  1  am  convinced, 
justly  claimed — for  him  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  herald 
the  great  poetic  revival  of  the  eightemtb  century  :  the  firat  to  demand 
that  Poetry  should  be  released  horn  the  gilded  cage  in  which  Po[>e 
and  Bnleau  bad  imprisoned  her  :  that  she  should  be  restored  to  the 
freedom  of  her  native  earth  and  heaven.  In  this  sense,  he  was  the 
herald  of  Goethe  in  Germany  ;  <A  VicttM:  Hugo  in  France ;  and  in 
our  own  country  of  a  ^ole  "  nest  of  angbg  hvtdi  "  :  trf  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  of  Keatt  and  Shelley,  of  Byron  and  Walter  Scott 
Add  this  to  his  other  sorvices,  and  you  will  admit  that  he  was  the  very 
tnnce  of  jHoneox  — i 

"  He  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  century,"  as  Michelet  says,  "  but  he  I 
wrote  f«  the  nineteenth."  Yes  ;  and  we  may  add — for  the  world  I 
'm  not  yet  done  with  him — he  wrote  for  the  twentieth  century  also.    I 
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CURATOR  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  JOHN   RYLANDS  LIBRARY. 

DR.  HORT,  to  whom  I  am  personally  more  deeply  in  debt  than 
to  any  other  of  the  great  scholars  whom  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know,  disagreed  with  me  strongly  in  the  estimate  which 
we  made  of  the  value  of  TertuUian  and  his  writings.  He  didiked 
Tertullian,  thought  him  unfair  in  his  arguments,  which  was  one  thmg 
that  Hcfft,  with  an  almost  morlud  sense  of  justice,  could  not  forgive ; 
1,  on  the  other  hand,  adored  TertuUian,  not  so  much  for  his  power 
of  putting  a  tuscent  theology  into  crystalline  form,  as  because  of  his 
wit  and  his  epigrammatic  power ;  it  was  like  the  newly-invented 
artillery  in  the  battle  in  the  heavens  in  Paradise  Lost, 

"  That  whom  they  hit,  none  on  thdr  feet  might  stand  "  ; 
and  my  own  tanptati(Hi  is  still,  to  sell  my  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  good 
epigram,  just  as  Mr.  Chesterton  is  reported  to  have  sold  his  for  an  un- 
limited and  unequalled  power  of  Paradox.  Dr.  Hffli;  however,  cared 
nothing  for  epigrams,  evoi  when  they  were  used  in  the  service  of  Truth  ; 
he  distrusted  them,  and  this  distrust  made  his  own  w<ffk  often  to  be  lack- 
mg  in  colour  and  in  contrast  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  liked 
Mardon,  who  was  Tertullian's  butt,  and  was  conmHsnIy,  but  errone- 
ously, supposed  to  be  almost  as  stupid  as  Tertullian  was  witty,  and  as 
wanting  in  colour  as  Tertullian,  who  was  almost  like  Turner  the  artist 
in  this  respect,  was  surcharged  with  it  There  again  we  differed,  for 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Marcion's  portrait  is  one  of  the  standing 
injustices  in  eoJeaastical  history,  and  that  he  was  and  is  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  of  men.  Perhaps  he  shares  this  misrepresentation 
with  his  contemporary  Valentinus,  who  appean  to  have  been  a  very 
Johannine  type  of  Christian,  if  the  shade  of  Irenscus  will  allow  me  to 
say  so  without  protest  I  think  Dr.  H<Hrt  dreaded  what  is  now  im- 
minent in  certain  theological  circles,  a  return  to  the  Marciooite  attitude 
38g 
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with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  Here  again,  I  did  not  ^are  his 
feara.  The  Old  Testament  can  take  care  of  itself :  Christiaoity  is  not 
yet  nearly  detached  from  Judaism,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  alwajrs 
gravitating  hack  into  it  again.  A  great  war  is  a  powerful  stimulus  in 
diat  direction.     It  is  sure  to  make  us  either  Jews  tx  Moslems. 

But  to  return  to  Marcton.  What  do  we  really  know  of  himadf 
or  his  works,  exc^t  from  the  hands  of  his  unfriendly  critics  ?  I  have 
often  searched  both  East  and  West  for  that  lost  book  of  Antitheses 
or  Contradictions,  in  which  Mardon  expounded  the  fundamental 
want  of  accord  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  He 
could  not  have  been  the  dull  dog  that  he  is  conunonly  taken  fw,  when 
he  drew  the  two  companion  pictures,  one  iA  Elisha  sending  the  she- 
bears  to  eat  up  forty-two  naughty  children,  who  had  called  him  an 
old  gentleman ;  and  the  other  of  Jesus,  extending  arms  of  welcome 
and  saying  "  Suffer  litde  children  to  come  unto  me ".  So  I  made 
some  unsuccessful  quest  for  the  lost  hook,  which  had  these  two  pret^ 
pictures  of  infant  hfe  on  oppoate  pages.  If  all  the  book  was  like  that 
it  would  have  been  worth  finding,  but  this  is  the  [uroper  point  to  use 
the  language  of  the  fox  in  the  fable  and  say  that  "  the  grapes  are 
sour  ".     For  they  are  still  out  of  reach. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  predict  a  great  harvest  of  striking  contrasts 
between  the  Old  and  the  New,  we  can  pick  up  here  and  there  many 
scattered  instances,  and  we  may  at  least  be  sure  that  a  great  move- 
ment such  as  the  Marctonite  propaganda  must  have  had  behind  it  the 
driving  power  of  great  ideas,  with  some  adequacy  of  oqiresaon.  It 
won't  do  to  repeat  the  Church  calumnies  and  say  that  there  was  once, 
far  away  in  uncivilized  Pontus,  a  stupid  ^ipmaster  who  was  the  first- 
bom  of  Satan.  For  Mardon  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  Church  of 
his  day  and  of  many  days  after.  Tlrnv  was,  in  that  age,  no  "  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus"  ;  his  company  were  just  as  much  a  Cath- 
olic Church  as  any  other,  for  th^  were  conunensurate  in  extent  wi^ 
and  rivalled  in  intensty  the  Christian  communities  of  the  great  cities, 
and  that  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  has  been  a  campaign  of  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  those  who  appropriated  and  ran  off  with 
the  tide  of  CathtJicism. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  may  arrive  at  a  more  just  idea  of 
Mardon  and  his  wwk  ?  Let  us  try  if  we  can  add  something  to  the 
existing  knowledge  of  the  theologian  and  the  ecdesiastical  historian. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  anti-Mardonite 
works  is  that  which  goes  under  tfie  name  of  the  Dialogue  of  Ada- 
tnaniius.  Attention  was  early  drawn  to  it  on  account  of  a  falladous- 
identificatioa  of  the  Adamantius  who  appears  io  the  Dialogue  with 
Origen  himself.  The  name  might  be  his,  but  the  arguments  and  in- 
volved belieh  are  certainly  not  his,  and  the  Origenian  identificatioa 
has  long  been  abandoned.  Alt  that  we  know  of  the  Adamantius 
referred  to  is  that  he  is  the  orthodox  protagonist  in  a  great  debate 
with  a  catain  follower  of  Mardon  named  Megethius,  and  that  he  tunifr 
like  Plato  in  the  Republic  when  he  has  despatched  Thrasymachus  to 
dispute  with  a  second  Mardonite  named  Marcus,  who  ads  the  part 
of  Glaucus  in  the  Platonic  Dialogue.  Marcus  is  a  some\s^t  harder 
nut  to  crack,  but  presently  he  also  is  disposed  of.  A  third  disputant 
appears  who  is  said  to  be  a  follower  of  Bardesanes ;  his  name  is 
Marinus  (probably  a  %nan)  and  he  raises  the  whole  queslioD  of 
the  origin  of  evil  and  of  human  free-will.  When  Marinus  is  de- 
^)atched  a  fourth  heretic  enters  the  arena ;  his  naxae  is  Droserius. 
and  he  says  that  he  comes  forward  to  defend  the  dogma  of  Valen- 
tinus. 

Valentinus,  whiMn  he  describes  as  a  most  orthodox  person,  will  be 
able  to  tell  us  convincingly  whence  the  devil  came  and  how  evil  arose. 
Tile  judge  who  has  been  arbitrating  in  the  previous  cases  encourages 
Droserius  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  fictitious  pawn)  to  go  into  the 
arena  and  have  it  out  with  Adamantius.  We  at  once  are  introduced 
to  some  very  important  matter,  professing  to  be  Valentinus'  own 
statements,  and  commonly  supposed  to  ccnne  from  a  lost  work  of  that 
great  heresiarch.  This  matter  b  what  we  want  to  draw  attention  to. 
The  rest  of  the  Dialogue  contains,  in  its  fifth  dispute,  a  confutation  of 
the  Docetists,  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  Lord's  appearance,  and 
especially  of  His  passion.  With  this  part  we  are  not  concerned  at 
present ;  what  arrests  the  attention  is  the  statement  of  Vale^  tinus, 
which  is  officially  read  in  the  d^»te.  It  is  not  presented  as  an  oral 
statement ;  the  judge  says  definitely,  "  Let  the  dogma  {or  (pinion)  of 
Valentinus  be  read  ".  Droserius  then  undertakes  the  defence  of  the 
Valentinian  writing.  It  must  be  clear,  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
andent  documents,  that  unless  the  Dialogue  has  misrepresented 
matters,  we  have  hwe  stHne  pages  of  a  lost  book,  ostensibly  of 
Valentinus.     Certainly  it  is  no  ordinary  writer  that  has  [Hvduced  the 
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document  which  is  supposed  to  be  read  in  the  d^te  :  nor  is  it  sur- 
I»inng  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  book  quoted  with 
a  lost  opo^  (u*  definition)  of  Valentinua.  Before  we  come  to  the 
actual  quotation,  we  may  at  once  get  rid  of  this  last  suppontion.  The 
supposed  "  definition "  is  only  the  way  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Dialogue  introduces  the  matter  :  he  had  used  the  same  trick  at  the 
be^ning,  when  he  was  describing  the  struggle  with  Mege^us  the 
Mardonite  ;  Megethius  must  make  a  "  definition  ".  This  is,  however, 
a  mere  critical  trifle  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  supposed 
extract  from  the  works  of  Valentinus  has  been  transcribed  fnnn  the 
treatise  of  Mediodius  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WUl,  which  is  also  a 
Dialogue  between  an  Orthodox  Believer  and  a  Valentinian.  So  we 
can  rq>lace,  as  far  as  the  supposed  Valentinus  doctrine  goes,  the 
authority  of  Adamantius,  who  is  a  post-Nicene  writer,  by  the  authority 
of  Methodius,  who  is  an  ante-Nicene  writer.  Tlie  extract  is  acquiring 
a  flavour  tA  antiquity. 

The  next  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  Adamantius  Dialogue  has 
only  transcribed  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  in  Methodius.  We 
might  have  guessed  something  oi  the  kind,  for  it  opois  with  a  reference 
to  what  went  on  yesterday,  and  does  not  tell  us  what  really  occurred. 
With  the  aid  of  Methodius  we  restore  a  whole  section,  evidently  the 
beginning  of  a  book,  be  it  of  Valentinus  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  Mediodius  himself ;  the  suggestion  at  once  arises 
that  he,  like  Adamantius,  has  been  borrowing.  He  writes  the  open- 
ing section  of  his  Dialogue,  and  then  introduces  someone  who  is  said  to 
be  Valentine  or  a  Valentinian,  who  speaks  in  another  style,  if  we  may 
judge  of  styles  and  of  men  by  their  styles. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  prdiminary  questions  of 
Authorship  ;  for  the  section  >^ch  follows  in  Methodius  on  God  and 
Matter  is  said  by  Euselnus  to  come  from  Maximus,  and  to  have  been 
written,  therefore,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  second  century.  This 
difficulty  is  commonly  got  rid  of  by  assuming  that  Eus^us,  animated 
by  spite  against  Mediodius  for  his  oppontion  to  the  teachings  of  Origm, 
has  falnfied  the  authorship  of  the  extract  which  he  quotes.  For  our 
part,  we  think  nobly  of  Eusebius,  and  in  no  wise  approve  the  sugges- 
tion of  such  treachery.  It  seems  easier  to  suppose  that  the  extract  re- 
ferred to  has  been  drculating  anonymously,  or  with  various  ascriptions 
of  auth<H^p.     In  that  case,  the  treatise  of  Methodius  may  very  well 
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contain  earlier  matter,  outside  what  has  been  su^wcted  to  have  a 
Valentinian  origb.* 

Now  let  us  make  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  Prologue 
to  an  unknown  work  upon  ^^ch  we  have  stumbled.  The  writo- 
begins  by  saying  that  it  was  but  yesterday  that  he  was  walking  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  contemplating  the  Divine  Power  and  the  Divine  Art 
in  the  tosang  waves.  It  was  like  the  scene  upon  which  Miranda 
gazes  in  the  Tempest,  where  the  art  of  her  father  has  put  the  wild 
waters  into  a  rage  and  roar.  It  was  such  a  scene,  says  the  writer,  as 
is  described  by  Homer,  when  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  rage  together  on 
the  main.  Tlie  waves  mount  to  the  welkin's  cheek.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  earth,  including  the  speaker,  would  have  been  whelmed 
(EirifcXvor^vjoreo-dat).  But  when  he  sought  for  a  safe-standing 
ground,  or  tried  to  descry  Noah's  Ark  in  the  offing,  he  saw  that  die 
waves  did  not  transgress  thdr  proper  limits  ;  diey  were  servants  who 
dreaded  their  master  and  were  under  orders. 

From  this  contemplation,  the  writer  [>assed  in  thought,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  early  Christian  Apologbts,  to  consider  the  orderly 
sequence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  night  and  day,  and  hence  to  infer 
the  existence  of  some  power  which  overrules  and  maintains  the  order 
of  the  world.  This  power  is  God  ^  and  the  writer  went  on  to  reflect 
that  th«e  cannot  be  a  second  cause,  but  that  there  was  a  First  Cause, 

'  Gaisford,  in  his  note  on  Euseb.,  Pratp.  Ev.,  vii.  21  reminds  us  that 
Routh,  who  revised  the  passage  in  EuecIhus  and  wrote  a  commoil  upon  it. 
thought  that  Methodius  had  been  borrowing  from  Maximus.  He  quoted, 
however,  the  protest  of  Jahn  {Metk.  off.  vl  125)  agamst  the  idea  that 
Methodius,  that  subtle  and  ingenious  imitator  of  Plato,  had  beoi  copriiw  hom 
Maximus,  and  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  "  E)r.  Annitage  Rofamson 
{Pkilocalia  xlvi.)  and  the  late  Dr.  Hort  independently  suggested  that 
Maximus  is  the  name  not  of  an  author,  otherwiBe  unknown,  but  of  the 
interlocutor  described  by  Methodius  as  Orthodoxui ".  h  is  difficuh  to 
betiere  that  Eusetaua  would  have  spoken  of  Maximus  as  "  a  man  not  un- 
distinguished in  the  Christian  life  "  if  he  had  only  been  the  lay  figure  d  a 
dialtwue. 

Gaisford  is  wrong  in  referring  the  explanation  given  above  to  Dr.  Hort : 
as  we  diall  see  presently,  it  was  Zahn's  suggestion,  reported  hf  Hort  to 
I^obinsoa ;  not  quite  the  same  thing. 

'  We  may  compare  the  argument  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apology  of 
Aristides :  "  I  comfnehended  that  the  worid  and  all  that  is  d>eran  are  moved 
by  the  influence  of  another,  and  1  understood  that  he  dut  moveth  them  is 
God"(^A.  cl.) 
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one  and  only.  So  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  went  bnne  in  peace  with 
^  faith  in  niprone  order  and  goodness  established  in  his  mind. 

Noct  day  came  the  backwave  of  Unfaith.  He  went  out  and  saw 
something  different  from  the  stormy  sea  that  keeps  its  Maker's  limits. 
He  saw  sttx'my  human  bongs  quarrelliag  and  threatening  one  another  ; 
he  saw  robbov  at  work  upon  graves,  exposing  the  buried  a»pses  to  the 
pariah  dogs.  Here  a  man  was  ainiting  his  fellow  with  a  sword  and 
stripping  him,  and  here  was  a  man  who  robbed  his  neighbour  of  bis 
wife's  embraces.  At  last  be  came  to  conclude  that  all  he  had  read  in 
tragedy  of  Thyestes  and  CEdipus  and  the  like  might  be  true.  How 
could  such  things  be  consistmt  vrith  Divine  Order  and  Divine  Pro- 
vidence ?  How  could  God  be  the  Author  of  such  things  as  he  had 
seen  ?  Had  he  called  such  a  world  into  being,  and  pediaps  could  not 
now  unmake  it  }  Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee  ?  would  be 
William  Blake's  way  of  putting  it  to  the  Tiger,  the  Lamb  crossing  the 
stage  first  Or  is  it  pos«ble  that  He  once  joyed  over  these  evil 
creations  and  had  now  ceased  to  dehght  in  them  ?  But  this  can 
hardly  be.  So  the  writer  infers  the  eustoice  of  Mattor,  out  of  whtdi 
God  made  the  world  and  made  it  fair  ;  but  from  it  also  Evil  arose, 
as  being  Matter  that  had  missed  the  artist's  hand,  rejected  by  Him 
as  unsuitable,  and  so  finding  itself  realized  in  the  evil  deeds  of  men. 

Something  like  this  is  the  argument  (rf  the  newly  found  Prologue. 
It  finds  God  and  a  wwld-order  ;  it  then  discovers  the  dissonance  of 
the  world  from  the  Divine  Order,  and  discovers  Hyle  or  Matter, 
and  so  the  way  is  opened  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  inner  lack  of 
harmony  of  the  world  with  a  Divine  Idea. 

I  believe  this  passage  has  been  styled  rhetorical  in  some  quarters, 
and  Eusdbius  speaks  of  it  and  of  all  such  speculations  into  the  origin 
of  evil  as  being  the  favourite  occupation  of  heretics ; '  we  cannot 
think  that  such  serious  speculations  are  either  rhetorical  or  that  they 

'  So  does  Tertullian.  cf.  adv.  Mart.,  i.  2 :  "  Languens  aim  (quod  et 
nunc  multi,  et  mudme  haeretici)  circa  mali  quaestionem  '  Unde  malum  ? ' 
etc."  The  origin  of  evil  must  have  been  at  the  bednning  of  the  Marcioiiite 
doctrine.     Tertullian  sayi  that  the  heretics  (to  wit,  Marcion  and  his  contem- 


Eraries  in  the  first  instance)  have  a  morbid  inlnrst  in  it  The  language  of 
iselnus  in  H.E.,  v,  27,  ducribes  the  supposed  MazimuB  passage  as,  trepi 
Tov  iro^M&pv\t)'Tov  vapk  TOtf  aipemtaTait  ^vjT^fiaTot  itoOev  i)  Kaxia  xal 
itepi  Tov  7evr)T^  virdpyaiv  v\i)v,  upon  which  Fabricius  remadied  that  the 
talutive  heretics  referrea  to  are  dther  the  MarcicMUtes  or  the  Valentinians. 
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are  necessarily  hereticaL  If,  however,  they  should  chance  to  be 
heretical,  to  what  heretic  shall  we  refer  them  ?  Methodius  says  it  is 
Valentbus  :  and  Adamantius  who  follows  him  says  expressly  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Prologue  that  it  is  the  Doctrine  of  Valentinus. 
But  this  is  not  any  fresh  evidence.  Eznik  the  Armenian  also  tran- 
scribes Methodius.  Euselnus,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  r^er  it  to 
Maximus,  who  sets  up  the  figure  of  heretical  speculation  in  order  that 
he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking  it  down  again. 

We  are  going  to  suggest  that  the  author  is  Mardon.  There  is  no 
prdiminary  difficulty  in  substituting  Marcion  for  Valentinus,  for  they 
are  known  to  be  closely  related,  and  their  theological  systems  have  a 
oHnmon  root  Let  us  see  if  anything  can  be  said  in  support  of  die 
suggestion. 

The  passage  to  which  the  author  refers  &om  Homer's  description 
of  the  storm-driven  sea  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  mnth  book  of  the 
Iliad.     It  runs  as  follows  in  Do-by's  translation  ; — 

As  when  two  stormy  winds  niAe  die  sea, 
Boreas  and  Zephyr,  from  the  hills  of  Thrace 
With  sudden  gust  descending ;  the  dark  waves 
Rear  high  thdr  angry  crests,  and  toss  on  diore 
Masses  of  tangled  weed  :  (such  stormy  grief 
The  breast  of  ev'ry  Grecian  warrior  rent). 

Hie  sea  upon  which  the  winds  play  is  called  by  Homer  the  Pontus  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  means  the  Thracian  Pontus,  firom  which  Boreas  and 
Zephynis  come  in  the  twenty-third  book  to  fan  the  flames  of  the 
funeral  pile  of  Patroclus  (//.,  23,  230).  It  was,  however,  a  word 
susceptible  of  misunderstanding ;  its  most  natural  meaning  is  the 
Euxine,  and  we  suspect  that  no  less  a  person  than  Totullian  has 
thought  of  it  as  bdng  the  Pontus  Eluxinus,  w  Black  Sea,  about  which 
he  has  so  many  epigrammatic  touches  in  his  books  against  Mardon. 
For,  in  his  first  book,  after  impaling  Mardon  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
he  says,  '*  Mardon,  you  are  caught  in  the  surge  of  your  own 
Pontus.  Tlie  waves  of  truth  overwhehn  {invoivunl)  you  on  every 
side.     You  can  neither  set  up  equal  gods  nor  unequal  gods." 

The  sting  of  the  retort  is  evident,  if  Mardon  had,  to  Tertullian's 
mind,  represented  himself  as  walking  by  the  st(Hm-tos8ed  Euxine  and 
imaj^ning  that  he  would  be  engulfed  in  the  waves.    "  The  very  thing," 
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says  Tertullian  ;  "  you  are  so,  and  the  waves  are  the  waves  of  trurfi 
breaking  over  you  "  (Tert  adu.  Marc,  L  7). 

When  TertuUian  comes  to  discuss  the  Antitheses  or  supposed  Con- 
tradictions between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  he  suggests 
that  if  we  are  going  to  search  for  contradictions,  we  ^lall  not  be  limited 
to  the  two  Testaments.  Nature  is  full  of  contradictions,  man  is  a 
bundle  of  them.  Must  we  try  to  assign  the  inharmonious  parts  to 
separate  Authors  and  Origins  ?  Tell  me,  Mardon.  "  Why  have  you 
not  reckoned  up  also  the  Antitheses  which  occur  in  the  natural 
works  of  the  Creator,  who  is  fcnreva'  contrary  to  Himself  >  Why 
were  you  not  able  to  reflect  {recogitare\  that  the  world,  at  all  events, 
even  amongst  your  people  of  Pontus,  is  made  up  (unless  I  am  mis- 
taken), out  of  a  diversity  of  elements  which  are  mutually  hostile  ?  " 
{adv.  Marc,  iv.  I). 

Tlie  suggestion  of  the  Pontic  discords,  a!ao\A  which  he  professes  to 
have  some  knowledge,  b  at  once  explained  by  the  Prologue  which  we 
have  been  studying,  if  that  Prologue  be  really  Marcion's.  Fot  it  is 
clear  that  the  people  on  the  ^ores  of  the  Pontus  have  a  very  black 
picture  drawn  of  diem,  whatever  Pontus  may  be  meant  by  the  writer. 
We  think  it  is  natural  to  explain  the  Prologue  by  Tertullian,  and 
TertuUian  by  the  Prologue.     In  that  case,  the  Prologue  is  Mardon's. 

A  difficulty  now  arises  as  to  whether  the  views  of  the  supposed 
Prologue  are  really  Marcion's  views.  Is  it  true  that  Hyle  or  Matter 
is  one  of  his  fundamental  conceptions  ?  and  if  it  is  with  Hyle  that  the 
QteaXm  operates,  where  is  the  good  God  of  Mardon,  who  is  really 
supreme  over  both  Matto-  and  the  Creatw  that  operates  upon  it  ? 

TertuUian  makes  great  play  with  the  Mardonite  conception  of  the 
ingenerate  Matter  which  is  co-eval  with  God,  to  the  aedit  of  which 
evil  is  to  be  reckoned:  {contra  Marc,  L  17),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom.,  va.  §  3)  explains  that  those  who  belong  to  the 
School  of  Mardon  regard  Nature  as  evil,  having  been  produced  from 
evil  Matter  by  a  just  Demiurge. 

If  we  turn  to  the  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Mardon  given  by 
Elznik  the  Armenian,  we  shall  find  great  prcHninence  given  to  Hyle  in 
the  Mardonite  cosmogony.  For  instance,  "  Mardon  wrongly  intro- 
duces a  strange  element  in  opposition  to  the  God  of  the  Law,  posting 
with  him  also  Hyle,  by  way  of  essence,  and  three  heavens.  In  the 
(Hie  (they  say)  dw^  the  Stranger,  and  in  the  second  the  God  of  the 
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Law,  and  in  the  third  His  armies  ;   and  in  the  earth  Hyle,  and  they 
call  her  the  Power  of  the  Elarth." 

Eznik  has  much  more  to  say  dbout  this  Hyle  ;  but  we  are  advised 
by  the  students  of  Church  Hist<»7  that  Eznik  needs  to  be  used 
cautiously,  as  representing  a  later  stage  of  Mardonite  teaching. 
Hamack,  for  example,  in  his  History  of  Dogma  (Eng.  Trans.,  L 
167  note)  says,  "the  later  Marcionite  speculaticHiB  about  matter  (see 
die  account  of  Eznik)  should  not  be  chained  up(xi  the  Master  himself, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  second  bodt  of  Tertullian  against  MardcHi ". 

This  may  readily  be  conned,  but  the  later  speculations  fHaoxA 
Matter  spring  fnnn  an  initial  doctrine  as  to  the  existence  of  Matter 
and  its  co-existence  with  God,  which  is  all  that  is  required  in  our 
argument 

As  to  the  great  Mardonite  doctrine  of  the  good  God  of  the 
New  Testament,  who  is  other  than  the  just  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  we  have  not  in  our  extracts  reached  the  point  where  he  comes 
upon  the  scoie,  so  that  his  non-appearance  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment ma  prevent  us  frmn  believing  that  our  Prologue  really  comes 
from  MardtHi  himsdf. 

TotuUian  catainly  found  the  doctrine  of  the  co-existeDce  of 
Matter  with  God  in  his  copy  tA  Mardon,  fw  he  makes  vpaX  of  it, 
and  suggests  that  if  it  be  true,  we  shall  have  to  erect  space  into  a  third 
co-existent  entity,  containing  the  other  two.  "  Si  et  ille  raundum  ex 
aHqua  materia  subjacente  mc4itus  est,  innata  et  infecta  el  contonporafi 
Deo,  gnemadmodum  de  Creatoft  Marcum  senilis  redigis  et  hoc  ad 
majestatero  lod,  qui  et  deum  et  materiam,  duos  deos,  dusit "  (c  Marc. 
L  1 7).  It  will  be  obaoired  that  Tertullian  is  quoting  Mardoa's  own 
statements,  pn^>^y  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  die  terms  used  are 
those  which  are  employed  by  the  supposed  heretic  in  Methodius  and 
Adamanlius,  as  that  scmething  co-exists  {trvwadpxtw')  with  God, 
which  we  may  call  Matter,  and  diat  this  matter  is  unwrou^t  and 
unfcumed,  dirotov  koX  dcrxij/iartoTov,  (cf.  the  "  innata  and  infecta  ** 
of  Tertullian)  and  note  that  the  orthodox  opponent  in  Methodius 
sums  up  the  heretic's  doctrine  in  the  words  that  "  God  created  these 
^gs  from  a  certain  underlying  substance,"'  viz.  matter,  which  ia 

*  vwoKttfihnfi  Tivof  oucrta?,  dearly  both  Tertullian  and  Methodius  are 
discussing  the  statements  <A  Mardon. 
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almost  exactly  what  Tertullian  says  above  *'  ex  aliqua  materia  sub- 
jacente  ".' 

The  terms  employed  are  HattHiic,  and  in  that  senae  it  might  be 
m'ged  that  dtey  were  mcve  [X'q>er  for  Methodius  to  use,  than  for 
MardtHL  It  will  be  easy  to  decide  the  writer  to  whom  (after  Plato) 
the  language  is  to  be  referred,  if  we  take  another  witness  to  Mardon's 
teaching  who  is  earlier  than  Methodius,  In  the  summary  of  heretical 
teaching  whch  Hippolytus  makes  at  the  end  <^  his  Pkilosophumena 
he  tdls  us  that  "  Maroon  of  Pontus  and  his  teacher  Cerdo  also  define 
the  existence  of  three  principles,  the  Good,  the  Just,  and  Matta  ; 
some  of  thdr  disciples  add  a  fourth,  the  Wicked.  All  of  than  say 
that  the  Good  One  made  nothing  at  all,  but  that  the  Just  One  (whom 
Kma  call  the  Wicked  One,  but  othov  simply  Just)  made  everything 
out  of  the  underlying  matto'  (eV  r^?  vn-o««i/*evi7s  wXijs) :  and  he 
made  it,  not  well,  but  irratbnally.  Needs  must  the  things  made  re- 
semble their  maker ;  for  this  reason  th^  employ  the  evangelical 
parable  that  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit  (Matt  vil  18). 
This  summary  shows  us  again  the  vXi;  vn-oKci/tein},  and  it  also  tells 
us  the  next  thing  that  was  to  be  argued  from  the  fact  of  an  imperfect 
creation.  It  is  well  known  that  Marcion  found  a  point  of  departure 
in  the  good  and  evil  trees  of  die  GospeL  Hippolytus  shows  us  how 
to  connect  this  with  the  preliminary  metaphysical  speculation.  In  the 
Dialogue  of  Adamantius,  Megethius  says  (i.  28) :  "  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  f<Mth  evil  huit,  etc  You  see  you  have  here  the  two 
masters  and  the  two  natures."  One  sees  the  steps  which  Mardon  is 
grang  to  take,  from  the  two  trees  to  the  two  gods. 

As  to  the  Platonism  of  the  opening  passage  on  God  and  Matto', 
it  is  dear  that  Mardon  must  be  counted  a  Platonist  as  welt  as 
Methodius.  For  we  traced  to  Mardon  through  Tertullian  the  state- 
ment that  Matter  was  dvoiof  and  a.(r)(y\^Q.T\rrTo%  and  co-eval  with 
God.  But  this  is  Plato's  doctrine  ;  when  Hippolytus  sums  up  Plato's 
doctrine,  he  tells  us  that  Plato  assumes  as  prindptes,  God,  Matter,  and 
Pattern  (ira/joSety/ia).  Matter  was  subjacent  {ynoK^i^xvyj).  Matter 
was  also  unformed  (ao^iy/iartoTo^)  and  uiunade  (airouif).  Thus 
Matter  is  a  first  prindple  and  synchronous  with  God,  (rvyxpovov 
T^   6e^.     The   language   of   our    Prologue   is  Platonic   language. 

^Ct.adv.Marctonem,j  19:  " Collocans et cum  Deo  Creatore  mtieriam, 
d^  porticu  Stdcorum  ". 
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Hatonic  scholars  can  fill  in  the  references  to  the  proper  dialogues ; 
what  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  popular  summaries  of  Greek 
[^osophy,  such  as  we  find  in  early  Christian  writers.  It  is  dear  that 
MardoQ  is  a  p'latonist ;  we  do  not  think  any  the  vnxsc  of  him  on  that 
account,  but  we  are  surprised  at  the  discovery. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  Mardon  is  ridiculed  by  Tcr- 
tullian  for  his  morlMd  interest  in  the  question  erf  the  oa^  of  evil,  and  as 
the  refoence  on  die  part  of  TortuUian  to  this  favourite  inquiry  (A  the 
heretics  occurs  at  the  opening  of  his  book  (ack;.  Marc,  i.  2),  we  may 
info:  the  probalxlity  that  it  also  stood  at  the  beginning  of  Mardon's  book. 
Tliis  is  exactly  what  we  suspected  of  the  author  of  the  passages  tran- 
scrU>ed  I^  Methodius  ;  in  these  passages  Methodius  is  Mardon. 

Id  order  to  examine  the  question  more  closely,  we  will  now  make 
a  free  translation  of  the  chapters  which  we  have  been  speculating 
over,  and  see  if  any  furdier  clue  can  be  obtained  to  their  origin. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  we  are  called  to  a  halt  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hamack's  great  wwk  on  Mardon,  in  which  he  collects 
all  that  has  ever  been  preserved  and  all  that  has  ever  been  said  on  the 
po^on  or  the  teaching  of  the  great  heretic  :  (if  we  must  call  him  a 
heretic  who  was  really  only  a  great  spiritual  leader).  Hamack  does 
not  suspect  that  any  extended  passages  of  the  Antiihtses  have  been 
preserved,  though  there  is  an  abundance  of  sdected  contradictions  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  can  be  recove^  ;  but  he 
thinks  he  has  found  in  an  Armenian  text,  said  to  be  translated  from 
Efthraim  Synis,  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Antitheses.  The 
homily  in  question  was  first  translated  by  SchSfers  in  19)7,  and 
contains  an  oud>urst  ck  wonder  at  the  way  in  whidi  the  Gospel  is 
neglected  :  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  O  what  wonder  upon  wonder,  what  amazement,  and  overpower- 
ing astonishment  it  is,  that  people  have  not  a  jot  to  say  about  the 
Gospel,  that  they  do  not  think  tho^cMi,  mat  that  aught  can  be  OHn- 
pared  therewith  I " ' 

This  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  it  surely  does  not  refer  to  the 
Antitheses*     The  writer  says  that  it  comes  from  a  Pro-EvangeUum 

^  Schafers'  translation  is  as  follows : — 

"  O  Wunder  iiber  Wunder,  Verzuckung,  Macht  und  Staunen  ist,  dass 
man  gar  oichts  iiber  das  ErangeUum  sageo,  noch  uber  dasselbe  denken, 
Doch  cB  mit  irgend  etwas  Ycrgleicfaen  kann." 

'  Does  it  not  really  mean,  "  that  one  can  tay  nothing  b«^NHid  the 
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of  Marcion  ;  i.e.  as  we  should  say,  the  Preface  to  the  Reader  at  the 
begintung  of  Mardtm's  Gospel  of  Luke.  Harnack,  however,  beset 
by  the  idea  that  Mardon  never  wrote  more  than  one  book,  fails  to 
see  that  as  he  is  known  to  have  pubh^ied  a  Goq>d,  he  was  therefore 
at  Uberty  to  write  a  preface  to  it.  We  conclude  that  what  has  been 
recovered  is  the  opening  of  the  Mardonite  EvoMgelium.  We  are 
free  to  look  further  for  the  opening  of  the  Antitheses. 

Introductory  Chapters  of  Marcion's  "Antitheses". 

[Yester-e'en,  dear  friend],  as  I  was  walking  on  die  ^<sn  of  the  sea 
and  gazing  upon  it  with  sodv  closeness  of  attention,  I  observed  an  ex- 
cess of  Divine  Power  and  the  art  of  a  wise  intelligence,  if  indeed  we 
ou^t  to  use  the  word  "  Art ".  [My  experience  yesterday  was  in  diis 
wise.]     It  was  something  like  the  lines  of  Homer  : — 

As  when  two  Btormy  winds  ruffle  the  sea, 
Boreas  and  Zephyr,  from  the  hilU  of  Thnce, 
With  sudden  gust  descending ;  die  dark  waves 
Rear  high  their  angry  crests,  and  toss  on  shore 
Masses  of  tangled  weed  : 

for  I  saw  the  waves  running  mountains  high  and  almost  touching  the 
welkin,  no*  did  I  expect  in  consequence  any  other  result  than  the  sub- 
mergence of  all  the  land,  and  I  was  devising  for  myself  mentally  a 
place  of  refuge,  and  the  very  ark  of  Noah.  But  n^  expectation  did 
not  happen,  for  where  the  sea  broke  it  relapsed  again  into  itsdf,  not 
passing  beyond  its  proper  location,  but  acting,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  if 
in  fear  of  a  Divine  injunction.  Just  as  oft-times  some  servant  con- 
strained against  his  will  to  carry  out  a  command  of  his  master,  obeys 
his  injunction  through  fear,  but  does  not  venture  to  say  what  he  suffers 
throu^  his  unwillingnew  to  obey,  but  is  inwardly  malcontent  and 
filled  with  spleen,  so  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sea,  empassioned  as  it 
were  and  yet  restraining  its  wrath  within  itself  and  controlling  itself,  was 
unwilling  to  disclose  its  ire  to  its  lord  and  masto-.  While  I  was  ob- 
serving what  took  place  I  began  to  scrutinize,  and  would  have 
measured  mentally  die  heaven  and  its  orb,  and  wished  to  know  its 
commencement  and  its  cessation,  and  what  motion  it  has,  whedier  one 

Gospel,  diat  they  caiuiot  think  higher  dian  the  Gospel,  that  they  can  c<xn- 
pare  nothing  with  the  Goq>et "  ? 
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of  transference  from  place  to  place  or  a  circular  motion,  and  how  it 
comes  also  to  have  a  permanent  foundation.  Yea  I  it  seemed  proper 
for  me  also  to  investigate  the  sun's  path,  the  turning  point  of  its  pon- 
tion  in  the  sky,  and  what  the  period  of  its  race,  and  whither  it 
presently  goes,  and  how  not  even  so  does  it  tran^ress  its  proper  path, 
but  it  also,  as  we  must  say,  keeps  a  command  given  by  one  supmor 
to  itself,  and  appears  to  our  sight  when  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  and 
moves  ofi  when  it  is  called  away.  As  I  made  my  investigatioD  into 
these  things,  I  obso-ved  the  solar  splendour  to  fade  and  the  light  of 
day  to  fail,  and  darkness  to  rush  on,  and  the  moon  to  follow  after  the 
sun,  coming  up  lesser  at  the  first,  but  as  she  holds  on  her  way  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  greater  light  Nor  did  I  qutt  inquiring 
into  her,  and  investigating  die  cause  of  the  waxing  and  waning,  and 
how  she  too  observes  the  app<Mnted  circuit  of  her  days.  And  from 
dience  I  inferred  the  odstence  of  a  Divine  Providence  and  a  Power 
Supreme,  which  comprises  all  things,  and  which  also  we  may  ri^dy 
call  God.  So  at  last  I  set  on  praiung  the  Creator,  as  I  viewed  His 
firm  fixed  earth  with  the  diversties  of  living  creatures  and  the  varied 
bloc»ns  of  plants. 

N«r  did  my  mind  call  a  halt  over  these  things  only,  but  I  went 
further  and  began  to  ask  whence  they  had  their  compoation,  whedier 
fr<»n  somewhat  that  evo*  co-existed  with  God,  or  whether  of  Him  and 
from  Him  and  Him  alone,  with  whom  nought  else  co-existed.  For 
the  existence  of  things  from  nothing  seemed  to  me  quite  a  wrong  pcnnt 
of  view,  such  an  argument  being  to  most  people  altogether  unon- 
^ncing.  For  things  that  become  are  wont  to  have  thdr  constitution 
fnnn  things  that  are.  So  also  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  truth  to  say 
that  nought  is  forever  with  God  but  God  Himself,  but  that  from  Him 
all  things  that  are  have  come  into  being.  To  this  point,  then,  of  con- 
viction  1  was  brought  by  the  orderliness  of  the  elements,  and  the  fair 
array  of  nature  in  regard  to  them. 

So  I  went  home,  under  the  supposition  that  somehow  all  was  well 
explained,  and  die  follovring  day  [Le.  to-day]  I  came  and  saw  two 
men  (human  beings  of  the  same  race),  battering  and  insulting  one 
another,  and  furdier,  the  second  of  them  was  trying  to  tear  <^  his 
neighbour's  garment  Some,  too,  were  aiming  at  more  shocking  ven- 
tures. One  of  them  was  stripping  a  dead  body  and  the  corpse  which 
had  already  been  Uid  in  the  ground  he  now  di^layed  again  bef<ve 
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^e  sun,  and  he  did  despite  to  a  form  like  his  own,  leaving  the  dead 
(or  a  prey  to  the  dogs.  Here  a  man  had  drawn  his  sw<h^  and  was 
going  afto:  a  man  like  himself ;  he,  on  his  part,  sought  safety  in  fli^t, 
hut  the  otho:  ceased  not  to  pursue  him,  nor  would  he  control  his  rage. 
And  what  ^all  I  say  further  t  Ejuxpt  that  when  he  got  at  him  he 
promptly  struck  him  with  his  sword  ;  the  otho:  hecame  a  supfJiant  to 
his  ndghhour  and  stretched  out  appealing  hands,  and  would  have 
given  him  his  very  raiment,  asking  only  ior  his  life.  But  his  perse- 
cute did  not  repress  his  passion,  nor  pity  him  as  one  of  his  own  race, 
nw  would  he  see  himself  in  the  image  of  the  odter,  but  like  a  wild 
beast  began  to  ravine  with  his  sword  ;  and  now,  beast-like,  he  had  his 
teeth  in  the  corse  of  die  other  (for  his  rage  was  like  that)  and  you 
might  have  seen  how  the  one  now  lay  prostrate,  and  how  the  other 
ended  by  stripping  him.  nor  would  he  cover  with  earth  the  body 
which  he  had  made  bare  of  raiment  Following  on  these  there  was 
anodier  who  would  make  sport  with  his  nei^bour's  wife,  robbing  a 
fellow-man  of  his  marriage  rights,  and  in  hot  baste  to  turn  to  an  im- 
pious union,  not  wishing  diat  the  wedded  husband  should  be  fadier 
of  his  own  children.  After  diat  1  began  to  believe  even  the  Greek 
tragedies  ;  the  banquet  of  Thyestes  appeared  to  have  been  a  real  oc- 
currence ;  1  could  believe  in  the  lawless  incest  of  CEldipus  ;  nor  did  I 
discredit  the  sword-strife  of  the  two  brethren.  Having  been  ^wctator 
of  such  dreadful  things  I  began  to  inquire  into  dieir  origin,  what  it  was 
that  set  them  in  motion,  who  it  was  diat  engineered  such  things  against 
men,  whence  came  the  invention  of  them,  who  was  dieir  teacher. 
For  1  dared  not  say  diat  God  was  their  Mako:,  nor  certainly  that  diey 
had  their  constitution  from  Him,  nor  even  their  subsistence.  For  how 
could  we  imagine  such  diings  of  God  ?  He  the  good  one  and  the 
Maker  of  things  more  excellent,  to  whom  nothing  base  attaches  itself  ; 
He  who  has  do  natural  joy  in  such  things,  but  forlsds  even  die  incep- 
tion of  them,  and  rejects  those  who  take  pleasure  therein,  and  draws 
near  to  those  who  fiee  therefrom  I  And  how  unreasonable  to  call 
God  the  Creator  of  such  a  state  of  things,  when  we  know  diat  he  exe- 
crates them  I  For  He  could  not  have  wished  diem  to  cease  to  be,  if 
he  had  been  thor  initial  artist.  For  those  that  come  to  Him  He  wills 
to  be  Hb  imitators ;  and  that  is  why  it  seoned  to  be  irrational  to 
attach  such  things  to  Him,  or  to  regard  diem  as  due  to  Him,  or  eveo 
with  the  outside  concession  as  to  the  possibility  of  things  arisbg  out  of 
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Dothing,  could  one  say  that  it  was  He  who  was  the  Author  of  evil. 
For  if  He  had  brought  evil  out  of  non-being  into  being,  He  would  not 
again  have  withdrawn  it  from  existence  ;  or  if  so,  we  should  have  to 
say  that  once  upon  a  time  God  delighted  in  evils,  but  now  He  does  so 
no  more,  whidi  is  an  impossible  statement  to  make  about  God  :  one 
could  not  make  such  a  discwd  to  fit  His  nature.  For  this  reason  it 
seemed  to  me  that  stHnewhat  must  co-exist  with  Him  (let  us  call  it 
Matta*),  from  which  as  Artificer  He  wrought  existing  things,  with  the 
discrimination  of  wise  Art  and  the  beauty  of  fair  Adornment  ;  and 
from  this  Matter  even  things  evil  seemed  to  come.  For  since 
Matter  was  in  itself  unfashioned  and  unformed,  and  besides  that  was 
also  under  disorderly  impulses,  and  so  in  need  of  Divine  Art,  the 
Creator  with  no  ill-will  and  with  no  desire  to  abandon  Matter  to  ir- 
r^ular  impulse,  began  to  create  therefrom,  as  wishing  to  turn  the  worst 
into  the  very  best  This  was,  then,  His  Creative  Art ;  but  such  parts 
of  the  compound  as  were,  so  to  speak,  the  mere  lees  of  Matter,  and 
altoge^o-  unsuitable  (or  Creative  Art,  He  left  as  they  were :  they 
were  no  concon  of  His.  It  is  from  such  a  quarter  that  I  suppose  the 
irruption  of  evils  among  men  to  have  come. 

It  is  clear  that  the  foregoing  chapters  are,  Uke  Methodius'  work 
generally,  cast  into  the  form  of  a  Platonic  Dialogue,  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that  they  did  not  originally  oHue  from  such  a  Dialogue, 
but  from  something  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  history. 

The  second  secticm  explains  that  the  events  recorded  took  place 
on  the  next  day '  which  is  explained  as  being  to-day,  so  as  to  bring 
the  argument  down  into  the  present,  and  put  it  in  line  vrith  the 
yester-e'en  with  which  the  first  chapter  opens.  TTie  addition,  no 
doubt,  makes  the  Dialogue  more  vivid ;  but  it  is  superfluous,  and 
when  it  is  removed,  for  which  reason  we  have  bracketed  it,  we  may 

*  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  has  misrepresented  die  ntualioD  in  his 
Philocalia,  p.  xlii.  He  says,  "  A  speaker  .  .  .  describes  bow  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon  he  had  observed  the  beauties  <&  nature  in  sea  and  sun  and 
moob,  and  had  been  led  to  praise  thor  Maker.  On  his  way  home  he  had 
been  startled  by  witnessing  the  most  fearful  crimes;  robbery,  bloodshed, 
adultery  :  and  Kad  been  ledto  ask  whether  God  could  posably  be  the  Maker 
<^  these  as  well"  llie  Dialogue  does  not  say  anything  like  diis.  The  sea 
was  not  beautiful  to  the  writer,  the  events  reWed  did  not  occur  on  the  sune 
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remove  at  the  same  tme  the  x^^^  BeiXwov  at  the  be^nning  of  die 
first  section,  and  the  &  <f>l\e  which  recurs  again  at  the  end  <^  the 
supposed  Valentinian  speeches  and  is  cleariy  Methodius'  own  language 
ID  imitation  of  Plato,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  making  the  st<H7  into 
conversation.  The  manner  c^  Mediodius,  is,  as  we  say,  borrowed 
fn»nHato:  we  may  ccmpare  the  opening  of  the /i«/«^/&: .'  "  Yestef- 
day  I  went  down  to  the  Piraeus  widi  Glauom  "  ;  and  the  opening  of 
the  Channides  :  "  Yesterday  evening  I  returned  from  the  Army  at 
Potidtea,"  or  we  may  compare  the  opemng  of  the  Symposium :  "  The 
day  before  yesterday  I  was  coming  from  my  own  hnne  **. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  to  emphasize  the  Platonism  o( 
Methodius ;  the  question  is  whether  his  sources  were  also  Platonic  in 
form ;  for  it  seems  probable  that  we  are  deiJing  with  borrowed 
matter,  even  if  it  is  superficially  Platonized.  Tlie  opening  chapter  of 
Methodius  cm  Free-  Will  is  in  quite  a  different  style  from  the  sections 
\^iich  follow,  and  wfiich  we  have  been  discusnng.  These  sections 
appear  to  be  labelled  as  Valentinian,  and  when  Adamantius  copies 
the  second  section  frcan  Methodius,  he  introduces  it  as  the  writtoi 
dogma  of  Valentine,  which  suggests  that  he  found  it  so  described  in 
his  copy  of  Methodius. 

At  this  point,  then,  we  are  up  against  an  andent  controverqr 
(caused  by  E4iselnuB*  reference  of  part  <^  the  Methodius  Dialogue  to 
Maximus),  which  was  re-opened  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  in  his 
Pkilocaiia,  pp.  4 1  fi.,  under  the  heading  "  Maximus  w  Methodius  7  " 

His  conclusions  are  that  Methodius  and  Methodius  only  is  die 
author  of  the  Dialogue  on  Free-  Will,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  An  author  of  such  power  as  Methodius  would  not  have  cared 
to  borrow  fnnn  an  eaHier  writer  without  acknowledgment 

Tlie  answer  to  this  Bes  in  the  voy  first  statemoit  made  by  the 
Orthodox  opponent  (who  is  certainly  Methodius  himself),  that  there 
have  been  many  capable  persons  before  yourself  and  myself  who  have 
made  the  closest  inquiry  into  this  problem  (the  origin  of  evil)  ;  and 
have  treated  the  matter  just  as  you  have  done  : 

KaX  fitp  trpo  aov  re  xal  ifiov  troXKol  Tivev  dvBpe^ 
iKavol  iripl  Toifrou  rrjjr  fieylarijv  ^^njaiv  iirot^iravTO  ■ 
Koi  01  fihi  Ofiolo>^  BiefWTiffdv  aoi  Kre. 

We  have,  then,   Methodius'  own  admission  that  the  treatment  in 
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the  <^)eiung  sections  was  not  original     He  borrowed  with  an  indirect 
acknowledgment. 

(2)  Tlie  Platonic  character  of  the  passage  which  Eus^ius  refers 

to  Maximus  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  known  writings  of 
Methodius. 
This  would  certainly  be  true  if  Methodius  had  borrowed  a  pas- 
sage and  superEdally  Hatonized  it     But  we  shall  have  to  reckon 
with  the  possibility  that  Methodius  annexed  a  writer  who,  like  him- 
self, had  Platonic  affinities. 

(3)  Tlie  strongest  argument  of  all  for  the  authorship  of  Methodius- 

is  said  to  be  die  geno-al  harmony  of  the  Ejis^)ian  extract 
with  the  rest  of  the  book,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  work 
of  a  sbgle  author. 
Hiis  is  really  the  maia  argument  on  which  Robinson  relies,  and 
we  must  pay  close  attention  to  it     If  it  can  be  maintained,  there  wilt 
be  no  place  for  a  Maximus  extract  or  for  a  Mardonite  base.     The 
problem  will  be  changed  into  an  inquiry  as  to  how  EuseUus  came  to 
make  such  a  mistake  as  to  write  Maximus  for  Methodiu^  and  not  to 
know  either  the  exact  author  or  the  approximate  date  of  the  work  he 
was  quoting.     When  we  cnne  to  examine  Dr.  RoUnscm's  method  of 
proof  fcH-  the  angle  authorship  of  Methodius  without  quotations,  ex- 
tracts, or  interpolations,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  his  procedure  is 
fallacious,  and  that  his  most  striking  cases  of  nmilarity  of  language  are 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  thing  to  be  proved.     We  proceed  to  give 
some  examples. 

The  good-tempered  hnetic  (Valentinian  or  whatever  he  was)  who 
was  distressed  by  the  domestic  discords  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwelt,  expressed  a  longing  (tto^os)  to  investigate  (ava^^ijrttv)  what  is 
the  origin  of  evil ;  and  his  orthodox  emendator  observes  that  *'  nnce 
you  have  a  longing  (n-ddos)  to  enquire  into  (^y)T€Lv)  the  origin  of  evil, 
etc ".  Obviously  the  one  soitence  is  the  reproduction  of  the  other, 
and  if  Methodius  wrote  the  first,  then  he  also  wrote  the  second  ;  but 
he  may  have  written  the  second,  having  previously  incorporated  the 
first  Tlie  ccHQcidence  of  language  proves  nothing :  it  is  ignoraiio 
elenchi  if  jicX  petitio  principii,  to  say  that  he  who  wrote  the  second 
wrote  also  the  first. 

The  heretic  explains  that  he  resolved  the  perplexity  of  the  dtuatioD' 
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in  which  he  was  inteliectually  invcJved  by  concluding  that  "  there  matt 
be  somewhat  co-existent  (avvwdpxetv)  with  God  Q.et  us  call  it 
Matter),"  and  hii  hiendly  opponent  remarks  that  "  he  does  not  think 
he  is  ign<H'ant  of  the  fact  that  two  ingenerates  cannot  exist  together 
(yirdp^eip  aifxa)  howevo'  much  he  may  seem  to  have  prejudged 
the  case  and  set  it  down  so  in  die  argument ". 

Hare  again  the  reply  tsi  the  wthodox  is  conditioned  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  heretic,  but  the  coincidence  does  not  prove  that  the  Mtho- 
doz  and  the  heretic  are,  from  a  literary  pewit  of  view,  the  same  person. 
When  the  heretic  says  that  the  Matter  whose  existence  he  has  been 
led  to  assume  is  "  unwrought  {airoiov)  and  unf<Mined  (oo^joaTMrrow) 
and  the  subject  of  irregular  impulses  "  (araKTtos  ^c/)o/m^«)  the  ortho- 
dox obsoires  that  "  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  Matter  was  unwrought 
and  unformed  "  >  The  heretic  admits  the  charge.  The  Creator  Him- 
self, says  the  orthodox,  from  his  close  association  with  Matter  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  subject  of  irregular  impulses  (pfioCw^  airrov  rg  v\^ 
aTOKTw?  <f>€pe<r0ai). 

Dr.  Robinson  sets  this  down  as  a  proof  of  unity  of  authwship  I 
What  does  all  this  prove  as  to  authorship  ?  If  A  quotes  B,  does  it 
prove  that  he  is  the  author  of  B  ? 

The  heretic  who  found  his  faith  in  the  settled  order  of  a  EXvinely 
governed  world,  by  obsoring  the  fixity  <A  the  earth  and  the  obedioit 
motions  of  Ae  heavenly  bodies,  says,  "i  saw  that  the  earth  ym  firmly 
set  (itiirfffviav)  ".  "  If  you  talk  of  the  heavens,"  says  the  other,  "  and 
the  sun,  and  if  you  see  that  the  earth  likewise  vk  firmly  set"  etc 

Obviously  the  language  of  the  heretic  is  again  on  the  lips  tA  the 
<H-thodox,  but  this  does  not  prove  the  language  of  the  heretic  to  be  the 
creation  of  the  orthodox. 

"  I  wanted  to  find  out,"  says  the  heretic,  "  what  was  the  invention 
of  these  evils,  and  who  was  their  teacher  :  (n's  6  toutwi'  StSoo-KaXos)  "  ; 
and  the  orthodox  replies  that "  the  teacher  of  evil  (6  SiSao-Kui'  to  fcaKOf) 
is  the  Dragon  ".  How  does  this  prove  that  Methodius  it  both  the 
ha%tic  and  the  orthodox  t  We  may  still  regard  it  as  an  open  question 
whether  there  is  any  interpolated  matter  in  the  treatise  on  Free-  Will. 

We  may  also  leave  it  as  an  unsolved  problem  whether  Maximus 
is  Methodius.  Zahn,  vAio  wrote  on  the  subject  in  the  ZeUschrift 
JUr  Kircfungesckichte  (ix.  228  ff.)  suggested  (i)  that  MEeO AiOT  had 
been  misread  in  uodal  so^t  as  MASIMOT  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
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bid  paleogra[:^y  ;  or(ii)  that  Maximus  was  die  name  of  the  orthodox 
opponent  in  the  Diaiogtu,  and  that  the  real  title  of  the  wwk  was 
"  Maximus,  ca  on  Freewill,"  just  as  a  Platonic  Dialogue  might  be 
named  Gor^as  or  Philebus  from  its  principal  interlocutor.  Dr. 
Robinson  makes  the  same  suggestion  on  his  own  account,  without 
knowing  what  Zahn  had  written.  It  is  not  ea^  to  believe  that 
EusetMUs,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Methodius  and  his  writings, 
would  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  to  replace  Methodius,  who  was  a 
oHitanporary  of  lua  own,  1^  one  of  his  dramatis  persons,  or  to 
express  his  admiraticMi  of  the  Christian  character  of  a  merely  artistic 
creation. 

The  real  question  for  us  is  whether  this  Methodius-Adamantius 
mattn  is  of  the  same  kind  as  would  make  a  proper  Prologue  to  the 
fundamental  opposition  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament- 
It  might  be  urged  that  the  Demiurge,  as  distinct  from  the  Unknown 
God  does  not  appear  in  our  extract,  and  that  the  problem  of  the 
Origin  of  Evil  has  not  been  commoidy  recognized  as  occurring  and 
occupying  a  large  place  in  the  Mardonite  thought.  We  have,  how- 
ever, sufficient  patristic  Testimony  that  the  heretics,  especially  the 
Mardonites  and  the  Vatentinians,  were  closely  occupied  with  this 
problem.  If,  then,  any  such  discussion  goes  back  to  Mardon,  it  must 
be  in  the  Antitheses  diat  it  finds  a  place  ;  it  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Mardonite  Gospd  :  nor  can  it  have  occurred  in  the 
main  body  of  the  Contradictions,  for  we  know  that  this  main  body 
is  occupied  with  Biblical  internal  dissonances.  If,  then,  Mardon  dis- 
cussed the  problon  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  the  Prologue  to  the  Anti- 
theses is  the  place  to  took  for  it' 

But  suppose  someone  says  that  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
Methodius  passage  is  not  wholly  detached  from  the  work  of  Creation, 
as  the  Marcionite  dieology  is  held  to  require,  for  He  uses  the  Hyle 
where  he  can.  drawing  o0  the  eligible  vintage,  and  leaving  the  lees, 
will  it  not  follow  presently,  as  the  argument  develops,  that  ihese  Un- 
fathered  and  Unfactored  parts  of  Hyle  will  acquire  an  artificer  of 
their  own,  if  not  exactly  an  artist,  and  so  the  way  will  be  open  for 

'  See  die  quotations  from  TertuiUan  and  Eusetnus  on  p.  294.  Ronark 
especially  that  they  are  at  ibe  very  beginning  d  Tertulban'a  Treatise 
against  Mardon. 
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the  affirmation  of  the  Unknown  Good  God,  the  ICnowable  Just  God, 
and  the  unfonned  matter  out  of  which  the  Univerw  arises  > 

We  do  not  think  that  further  confirmation  of  our  theory  r^arding 
the  Marcionite  Prologue  is  necessary.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
finally  how  much  Methodius  has  added  to  what  he  b(»Towed,  nw  how 
much  he  may  have  dropped.  We  can  detect  a  few  Platonic  touches 
by  which  a  narration  is  turned  into  a  Dialogue. 

As  to  die  passages  which  we  have  been  working  on,  they  have  a 
beauty  and  a  style  of  their  own.  They  would  be  likely  to  be  de- 
tached by  literary  and  theological  collectors ;  and  whatever  be  their 
<Higin,  g«ne  such  detachment  would  explain  how  it  comes  about  that 
diey  turn  up  under  diverse  names,  and  are  incorpwated  in  various 
works  on  religion  and  philosophy. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  our  argument  requires  that  the 
Homeric  quotation  with  regard  to  the  "  ruffled  Pontus "  should  be 
referred  to  Mardon  himself,  whereas  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  the  erudite  Hellenic  scholar  Methodius,  than  of  the  Pontic 
shipmaster.  Tlie  answer  to  this  objection  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
sideration that  Homer  was  as  much  read  in  the  countries  that  border 
on  the  Black  Sea  as  the  BiUe  is  in  Scotland  at  in  Wales.  Here  are 
some  references  from  my  Homeric  Centones.  "  Who  would  have 
expected  that  a  Jewi^  proselyte  would,  in  translating  the  Hebvw 
Scriptures  into  Greek,  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  employ  HtHneric 
diction  7  Yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  Aquila  of  Pontus  did  this ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  avoid  the  double  conclusion  (i)  that  HcHno*  was  a 
part  of  the  common-school  education  in  Pontus ;  (ii)  th^  the 
Rabbinical  protests  against  Greek  learning  were,  at  least  in  the  second 
century,  mere  fulmina  bruta'' '  "  Dion  Cassius  tells  us  of  the 
passion  of  the  Borysthenitae  for  Homer."  * 

So  it  seems  that  Homer  was  just  as  much  in  demand  at  Snt^  as 
at  Patara. 

Even  if  the  quotation  diould  be  claimed  for  Methodim,  it  will 
still  be  possible  to  remove  it  as  an  interpolation,  and  the  storm  will 
remain,  to  which  Tertullian  alludes,  when  its  lito'ary  illustration  has 
been  withdrawn.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  the  whole  narration,  in- 
cluding the  learned  comment,  is  Marcion's. 

^  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  3,  4.  '  Wd.,  p.  6  n. 
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It  may,  pa^ps,  be  suggested  that  the  Creatw  in  the  pasuget 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  is  definitely  a  good  and  aitisbc  being, 
and  that  we  ought  not  therefore  to  imagine  that  he  would  be  displaced 
by  another  good  God,  and  only  allowed  the  title  of  the  Just  One. 
It  may  be  as  welt  to  guard  ourselves  against  too  rigid  a  use  of  the 
terms  Good  and  Just,  as  thou^  they  were  exclunve  or  contradictory, 
Haraack  points  out  that  Mardon's  Creator  is  really  a  good  bong, 
but  his  goodness  is  of  an  inadequate  character  :  both  the  Creator^and 
his  Law  are  good,  in  a  relative  sense,  but  it  is  a  lower  rank  of  good- 
ness than  that  v^iich  is  die  mark  of  the  Suprane  Being.  Any  objec- 
tion on  this  score  may  therefore  be  eliminated. 
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AILRED  OF  RIEVAULX  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHER 
WALFER  DANIEL 

By  F.  M.  POWICKE,  M.A.,  Urr.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   MEDIEVAL   HISTORY  IN    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MANCHESTER. 

AMONG  the  manuscripti  recently  acquired  by  the  J<^n 
Rylands  Library  is  a  volume  which  was  written  at  the  end 
of  the  twdfth  century  in  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Rievaulx, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Tlie  first  few  pages  are  miuing, 
though  die  manuscript  is  still  protected  by  its  medinval  covers  of  board 
joined  by  thongs  of  leather.  When  he  came  to  catalogue  it  M. 
Robert  Fawlier  found  that  it  was  the  Centum  Sentemiiae  of  Walter 
Danid,  monk  of  Rievaubt,  a  prolific  writo-  whose  works,  known  to 
Leiand  and  Bale,  have  ahnost  entirely  disappeared.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  when  monastic  libraries  were  scattnvd, 
the  manuscript  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Thorntons  of  East  Newton, 
a  manor  not  far  from  Rievaulx.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  passed, 
with  East  Newton,  to  the  family  of  Tliomas  Cranber,  Dean  of  Durham. 
Nearly  a  century  later  it  was  presented  by  another  Thomas  Comber 
to  Tliomas  Duncombe,  on  whose  estate  at  Helmsley  the  ruins  of 
Rievaulx  lay.*  During  600  years  this  bode,  written  at  Rievaubt  by  a 
monk  of  Rievaulx  for  die  edification  of  his  brethren,  never  wando^ 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  home.  Other  Rievauhi  books  went 
furtho'  afield.  The  Rievaulx  copy  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the 
Lombard,  came  to  University  College,  Oxford.*  A  twelfth  century 
manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  glossed,  is  in  Lincobi  College,  Oxford  ;  * 
Rabanus  Maurus  on  St  Matthew,  also  in  a  twelfth  century  copy,  is 

*  Rylands  Latin  M&,  196. 

*  UniTcrsi^  College  MS,  113. 
'  Lincoln  iColtege  MS,  13. 
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in  Corpus  Christi  G>llege,  Cambridge,^  and  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  possesses  an  interesting  fifteenth  cmtury  manuscript,  originally 
given  to  Rievaulx  by  Abbot  WilUam  SpenBer.' 

Tlie  Sentences  of  Walter  Daniet  was  only  one  of  many 
Rievaulx  manuscripts  which  must  have  lain  neglected,  until  destructicHi 
came,  in  the  manor  houses  and  farms  of  the  neighboui4ux>d.  We 
have  to  thank  the  Rev.  Hunnas  Man,  M.D.,  Fellow  ci  Jesus 
CoU^e,  Cambridge,  fOT  the  preservation  of  at  least  one  mwe.  Dr. 
Man,  who  was  a  younger  amtempwaiy  of  Dean  Comber,  was  Vicar 
of  N«thallerton.  He  was  a  collector  of  books,  and  in  this  land  of 
ancimt  aU>eys  he  found  many  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  previous  antiquaries.  His  collection,  which  is  now  in  the 
lilHWy  of  Jesus  CcJlege,  Cambridge,  contains  books  from  Durham, 
Hodiam,  I^evaulx,  ICirkstall  and  other  places,  but  especially  from 
Durham.'  Two  of  them,  one  from  Rievaulx,  the  other  fr<Hn  Durham, 
are  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  the  great  monastic  movement 
which  began  at  Rievaulx  in  1 1 32,  and  spread  throughout  Yorkshire 
into  Lincolnshire  and  NorthumberUnd,  into  Galloway  and  the  Low- 
lands and  as  far  south  as  Bedfordshire.  The  Rievaulx  book  is  a 
miscellaneous  collectioH,  preceded  by  a  catalogue  in  a  thirteenth 
century  hand  of  the  I^evaubc  library.^  The  Durham  book  contains, 
among  other  items,  a  copy  of  Walto-  Daniel's  most  important  work, 
the  life  of  his  master  Abbot  Ailred.' 

1  am  indebted  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, {<x  the  loan  of  this  last  manuscript,  which  th^  have  allowed 
me  to  examine  in  the  John  Rylands  Lil»'ary.  M.  Fawtier,  who  first 
introduced  me  to  Walto-  Daniel,  has  kindly  placed  at  my  service  his 

'  James,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  L  172,  Na  66. 

'  C.CC  CWord  MS.,  155. 

'Junes,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Library 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  1895. 

^Jesus  College  MS.,  Q.B.  17;  James,  No.  34.  The  catali»ue  is 
written  on  the  six  leavea  <^  the  first  gtitheriiig.  It  has  been  prinlea  three 
times,  first  by  HaJliwell-Phillifroa  in  his  edition  of  Wright's  Reliquiae  Anti- 
queu.  Vol.  11.  (1 843),  pp.  1 80-189,  then  by  Edward  Edwards  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Lidraries  (\&S9),  I.,  333-341,  and  most  recently  and  correctly,  by  James, 
e>p.  cit.,  pp.  44-52. 

'Jesus  College  MS.,  Q.R  7;  James.  No.  24:  S,  61-75.  I  shaU 
refer  to  this  as  the  vita  Ailrrai 
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careful  notes  upon  die  Centum  SenteiUiae,  now  in  the  Rylands 
Litx-ary.  In  the  following  paper  I  propose  to  describe  these  two 
extant  writings  of  this  twelfth  century  nuHik  of  Rievaulx  and,  so  f u  as 
I  can,  the  drcomstaQces  undo:  which  they  were  written. 

I. 

Walter  Daniel. 

"  For  seventeen  years  I  lived  under  his  rule,"  writes  Walter  of 
Ailred,  "  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  expelled  no  one  fr<»n 
the  monastery."  *  Ailred  died  in  January,  1 1 67.  Walter,  therefwe, 
entered  Rievaulx  about  1 1 50,  during  the  Abbot's  third  year  of  ofBce. 
Daniel,  his  father,  was  at  that  lime  a  monk  of  Rievaulx,  and  had 
played  his  part  in  the  administrative  bunness  of  the  house.*  From 
Daniel  his  sod  heard  stories  of  the  years  before  he  had  known  the 
abbey,  the  st(Hy  in  particular  of  a  young  monk  who  had  caused  Ailred 
much  trouble.  Like  Walter  himself  this  young  man  was  a  clerk 
who  had  left  the  life  of  study  for  the  life  of  the  cloister.  He  found 
the  change  very  hard  to  bear.  Ailred,  then  master  of  the  novices, 
nearly  lost  him,  so  great  was  his  longing  to  return  to  the  world. 
Later,  when  Ailred  went  out  to  f<Hin  the  daughter  house  of  Revesby 
in  Lincolnshire,  founded  by  William  de  Roumare  Elarl  of  Lincoln  in 
1 1 42,  he  took  this'Unstabte  monk  with  him.  Tlie  trouble  returned,  and 
to  the  abbot's  intoise  grief,  the  monk  again  tried  to  leave  his  vocation. 
He  returned  with  Ailred  to  Rievaulx.  On  one  occasion  he  was  sent 
with  Daniel  and  others  on  a  mission  to  Swineshead,  and,  on  the  day 
before  the  little  company  returned,  Ailred,  who  must  have  had  him 
constantly  in  his  thoughts,  dreamed  that  he  would  shortly  die.  Soon 
after,  as  the  monk  lay  dying  insthe  abbot's  arms,  Ailred  told  Daniel 
and  two  others  of  his  dream.' 

'  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  70  b.  la  these  refereDces  the  tetters  a,  b,  c,  d  rder 
to  die  four  columns,  two  on  the  recto,  two  on  the  dofEo,  of  each  page. 

^md.,  f.  61  b,  f.  69  b.  Daniel  was  alive  in  1151,  for  he  was 
present  at  a  gathering  o(  abbots  and  monks  in  which  Aitred  gave  judgmem 
in  the  diKHite  between  the  Abbeys  of  SaTtgny  and  Fumess  about  the  control 
of  Bylano  Abbey.  Seethe  Byland  narrati*e  in  the  Monasticon,  v.,  333,  and 
for  other  references  to  the  settlement,  English  Hist.  Rev.,  Jan.  1921, 
XXXVL.  23. 

*  This  story  is  not  told  continuously  by  Waher,  but  his  references  show 
that  the  Tarious  incidents  belong  to  the  ufe  of  the  same  monk :  Vita  Ailredi. 
II.  67  c  d.  68  c.  A,  69  a,  h. 
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Danid  is  one  of  die  two  or  three  monks  to  whom  Walter  gives 
the  title  d<Kiunu8,  or  more  correctly  domnus.^  In  the  monastic  litera- 
ture of  this  peiiod  the  title  was  not  given  to  monks,  even  if  they  were 
in  priest's  orders,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Walter's  practice,  though 
not  quite  consistent,  is  clearly  not  arbitrary.  When  he  speaks  of 
Lord  Danid,  Lord  Gualo,  Lord  Gospatric,  he  means  to  imply  that 
they  were  more  than  monks  and  priests.  Ad  aUx>t  <»-  prior  was 
dcnninus,  and  it  is  posnble  that  Daniel,  Gospatric,  and  the  rest  became 
Cistercian  prelates  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  promotion.  We 
are  forced  to  conclude  either  that  Daniel  was  a  personage  of  impor- 
tance in  the  domestic  Ufe  of  Rievaulx,  or  tfiat  Walter,  when  he  gave 
him  the  title,  was  recalling  his  secular  status.  Rievaulx,  like  Clair- 
vaux,  had  attracted  men  of  high  and  low  degree,  and  contained  many 
monks  of  knightly  and  noble  cKigin.  Ailred  himself,  his  friend  Simon, 
whose  death  he  laments  so  bitterly  in  the  Speculum  Caritatis* 
Waldef,  the  son  of  Earl  Simon  of  Northampton  and  step-scm  of  King 
David  of  Scotland,  were  fellow-monks  of  Dani^  Tlie  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  men  of  high  «igin  put  on  airs,  and  fatigued  their 
brethren  with  talk  of  their  exalted  relatives  ;  the  novice  who  entered 
Rievaulx  was  impressed  t^  the  total  disregard  of  social  distinctions 
which  prevailed ; '  but,  after  all,  agns  and  recollections  of  good 
Ix-eeding  could  not  be  entirely  lost  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Daniel 
was  fA  knightly  origpn — "ex  militari  germine,"  as  Joscehn  of  Fumess 
describes  it — and  that  Waher  lets  the  truth  slip  out  when  he  styles 
his  father  "  donunus  Daniel". 

In  the  ncoth-eastan  parts  of  England  small  estates  were  numerous. 
The  Anglo-Scandinavian  dianes  had  lingered  longer,  had  given  way 
to  barons  and  knights  more  quiedy  and  gradually  than  dsewhere.* 

*  For  the  cfistinctioa  drawn  between  dixninuB  and  dcRnnus,  seeDuCange, 
Glossarium,  Cf.  Nicholas  of  Clairvaux,  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina, 
CLXXXIV.,  coL  829 :  domnus  nof&en  eat  maicGtatis,  pietads  magisler. 

*  Patrologia  Latina,  CXCV.,  coL  539-546. 

'"et  quod  me  miro  modo  delectat  nulla  est  pernaannn  acci^tio, 
nulla  natalium  cixiaideratio " — Speculum  Cartatis,  Ub.  ii.  c  17  m  P.L. 
CXCV.,  563.  For  the  monks  who  are  always  talking  about  their  distin- 
guished relatives,  Jocetin,  Vita  Sancti  WaUUni,  written  c.  1210,  in  Acta 
Sanctorum,  August.,  L,  col.  259  d. 

*5eeFarrerin  V.C.H.  Yorkshire,  U.,  144-146;  StaitM.  Documents 
illustrative  of  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Dantlaw  (1^0). 
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The  dnnmus  ot  Clevdand  or  Tendale  wu  not  of  necesatjr  a  liiitb- 
guished  poioD  of  fwdgn  extracbon,  ica  the  aodal  itept  between  the 
potentate  and  the  freeholder  were  numerous,  and  it  would  not  be  ea^ 
to  draw  hard  and  Um.  Hnes  in  the  lue  of  tides  ci  courte^.  After 
some  inveatigatifHi  1  venture  to  suggest  that  Walter  Daniel,  Walta 
the  son  <A  Daniel,  came  from  the  BalUol  fief  in  Cleveland,  that  his 
father  was  the  Daniel  son  of  Walter  vrho  was  in  the  company,  and 
attests  at  least  one  charter  of  the  great  Bernard  of  Balliol  {jord  <^ 
BailleuI-en-Vimeu  in  Picardy,  d  Bywell  in  Nwthumberland,  <^ 
Marwood,  later  Barnard  Castle  in  Teeidale,  and  d  Stoked^  in  the 
Cleveland  district  of  York^iire.'  This  is  mady  a  hazardous  sugges- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  the  name  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
coaunon  in  the  Balliol  manors  in  Cleveland,*  combined  with  the  pro- 
babilily  that  a  Walter  son  of  Daniel  had  a  Walter  for  his  grandfather. 
It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people  north  of 
the  Humber  have  always  been  fond  of  the  more  unomunon  Biblical 
names.  In  twdfth  century  deeds,  one  may  find  Absalcnns,  jo'emiahs, 
Gamaliels,  and  scores  of  others  ;  and,  if  one  is  set  on  the  discovoy  <^ 
Daniels,  Daniels  spring  up  at  every  turn.  There  was  a  Daniel  of 
Newcasde,  rather  an  important  person,  in  Henry  lis'  time.  In  the 
middle  <^  the  century  a  Danid  the  steward  owned  land  in  St  Giles* 
Gate  at  YcntIl'  A  Daniel  witnessed  the  grant  to  St  Mary's  Abbey, 
York,  of  Myton-upon-Swale,^  and  later  we  find  a  William  son  of 
Daniel  among  the  monks  of  the  same  abb^.'  Walter  Daniel  had  a 
contemporiuy  with  the  same  name  as  his  own,  in  Cumberland.' 

Mr.  StenloD  shows  that  peasant  holcBnga  id  UnccJnslure  might  have  to  be 
described  in  terms  of  feudal  origin,  pp.  czxxi-ii 

'  Hodgson.  H{stcrj>  of  Northumberland,  Vol.  VL  (1902),  p.  14  ff.; 
Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  I.,  438.  f^yner  <rf  Stokesley  (Bernard's 
steward)  and  Daniel  son  of  Walter  attested  a  confirmatitHi  by  Bernard  of  a 
grant  W  Gui  of  BbIU<J  to  St.  Mary's,  Ywk ;  Farrer,  !.,  440.  No.  561 . 

'  William  son  of  I^aniel  {Cartularium  de  Whiteby,  Surtees  Soc.,  L, 
53-54.  60;  Farrer.  I.,  447-446,  No.  569).  IDanid  ol  Kirkby  {Cart,  de 
WhiUby,  I.,  54;  Farrer,  I.,  459  note),  Jordan,  son  of  Danieft^  lngl<^y- 
Greenhow  (Farrer,  I.,  451  note).  And  compare  Daniel  of  Yarm,  the  litUe 
Cleveland  port  on  the  Teei  {Cart,  Prigratus  de  Gysebume,  Surtees  Soc, 
1,97.264;  11.43). 

•Fairer.  L.  216,  Na  277.         ^ Ibid.,  11..  133.  Na  791  (1100-1106). 

"  Cart,  de  RievalU,  Surtees  Soc,  p.  170. 

•  J.  Wilson.  Register  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bees,  Surtees  Soc  ( 1 9 1 5). 
pp.  52-3,  83-4. 
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Daniel  was  dominus  DanieL  Walter  was  tnagister  Waltenis. 
He  had  been  to  the  schools,  and  knew  his  Porphjnry  and  Isidore. 
His  Sentences  do  not  suggeet  that  he  had  been  very  far  afi^,  but  the 
Sentences  are  not  a  fair  guide.  He  may  have  been  to  Oxford  or  Paris 
before  he  got  his  licence  to  teach  and  become  the  Master  Walter  re- 
membered by  the  monks  of  I^evaulx.^  But  I  do  not  think  that  he 
went  much  further  than  York  or  E)urham,  and  at  York  tx  Durham 
he  could  have  acquired  a  ^^ater  variety  of  intellectual  interests  than 
he  would  seem  to  have  possessed.'  Whether  like  that  Master  Walton, 
to  whom  Sl  Bernard  wrote  a  famous  letter,  he  had  ever  been  tempted 
by  prospects  of  the  fame  and  dignify  which  in  the  twelfth  century  came 
to  the  successful  teacher  of  the  cadiedral  schools,  we  do  not  know.  1 
doubt  it.  "You  may  glory  in  your  fame,  wrote  Bernard,  and  mai 
may  call  you  Rabin,  and  you  may  bear  a  great  name  so  long  as  you  are 
upon  the  earth  :  what  will  these  things  avail  you  afterwatds?"'  In 
die  circle  to  which  our  Walter's  father  belonged,  these  words  must 
have  been  familiar.  Abbot  William  of  Rievaulx,  who  had  been  St 
Bernard's  amanuensis,  may  have  been  the  first  to  write  them  down. 
Walter  had  his  faults ;  he  was  too  impulsive  and  excitable  to  be  a 
perfect  monk ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  he  agreed  with  St  Bernard  that 
the  search  after  knowledge,  whether  for  its  own  sake  or  for  one's  own 
glory,  is  vanity.  He  ^ows  little  sympathy  with  that  other  "clericus 
scolaris "  who  entered  Rievauk  and  whose  periodic  longings  for  the 
world  caused  Aihed  such  distress. 

Ailred  himself  has  left  an  impression  of  Waller  Daniel  in  his  De 
Spirituali  AmicUia  written  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  Walter 
was  one  of  his  closest  ounpanions.  Walter  gives  us  the  clue,  for  he 
says  definitely  that  two  of  die  characters  in  this  dialogue  were  Ivo, 
aftorwards  a  monk  of  Wardon,  a  daughter  house   tk   Rievaulx  in 

'  The  catalogue  xk  Rievaulx  menbcHiB  the  Sentende  Magistri  Wtdteri, 
and  the  Psalterium  Magistri  Walteri :  James,  Catalogue  ofMSS.,  of  Jesus 
College,  pp.  49,  50. 

'  I  snul  return  to  diis  pmnl  m  the  last  sectira  of  the  paper. 

'  Saint  Bernard  to  Master  Walter  of  Giaumont,  Opera  Sancti  Bemardt, 
ed.  Malnllon,  L,  coL  108,  ep.  104.  The  date  is  uncertain :  Vacandard.  Vie 
de  Saint  Bernard  i\efii),  I,  139-140. 
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Bedforddiire,  and  hims^.'  The  lectHid  book  openi  with  a  personal 
conversation  between  Walter  and  the  Abbot : — 

AlLRED :  Come  now,  brother,  why  did  you  sit  apart  from  us,  all 
by  yourself,  while  I  was  talking  with  those  business  men  just 
now  ?  You  were  the  picture  of  vexation,  turning  your  eyes 
in  all  directions,  niblnng  your  brow,  tugging  at  your  hair, 
darting  angry  looks. 

Walter  :  Who  could  sit  patiently  all  day,  while  those  casual 
servants  of  Pharaoh  wasted  your  time,  and  we,  who  have  a 
ri^t  to  it,  could  not  get  in  a  word  with  you  7 

AlLRED :  We  must  bear  with  such  people.  They  can  be  of 
service  to  us,  and  we  also  may  have  reason  to  fear  than. 
But  they  have  gone  now,  and  after  the  tiresome  int«TUption, 
we  can  find  all  the  mtwe  pleasure  in  our  sohtude.* 

Walter  apparendy  tock  no  intoest  in  monastic  eccmomy :  perhaps 
this  is  why  he  has  so  little  to  say  about  it  in  his  life  of  Ailred,  one  d 
the  busiest  and  most  sagacious  men  of  his  time.  Moreover,  he  was 
not  able  to  control  Iiis  feelings — a  trait  which  Ends  frequent  ejqiresaon 
in  his  writings.  We  get  a  more  favourable  glimpse  of  liiro  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  book  of  the  I^e  Spiriiuali  Amiciiia.  In  the 
course  tA  the  second  book  a  certain  Gratian  has  hem  introduced. 
Gratian  lives  to  love  and  be  loved.  He  is  a  devotee  in  the  temple  of 
friendship  ("  alumnus  amicitiae  ").  When  the  dialogue  is  resumed,  he 
b^  a  brief  delay,  fcnr  Walter  has  not  arrived,  and  Walter's  pres^ce  is 
necessary — "  He  understands  more  quickly  than  I  do,  is  better  informed 
in  argument,  and  has  a  t>etta'  memory  ".  ' '  Do  you  hear  that,  Walter  ?  " 
says  Ailred.  "  You  see,  Gratian  is  more  friendly  than  you  thought" 
But,  though  intellectually  gifted,  Walter  is  not  magnanimous  :  "  And 
how  should  he — the  friend  of  all — not  be  a  friend  to  me  ?  "  *  Here 
again,  Ailred's  delicate  caiddsm  is  confirmed  hy  the  Vita  Ailredl 

*  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  70  b. — "  edidit  tres  libros  de  siwituali  amicitia  sub 
dialogo.  In  quonun  primo  luonem  supradictum  se  interroganlem  introdwdt 
et  me  in  sequentibus  loquentem  secum  ordinnuit." 

'P.LCXCV.,  col.  669  b. 

^  Ibid.,  672  a,  679  b.  Ailred  mokes  it  quite  clear,  in  the  Speculum 
Caritatis  and  in  the  De  Spirituali  Amicitia,  that  he  depended  during  his 
monastic  life  <»  two  particular  friends,  who  died  before  mm.  Walter  does 
not  refer  to  than. 
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Walter  was  devoted  to  Ailred,  but  hie  devotion  was  not  quite 
geDerous.  He  was  too  full  of  himself,  quick  to  resent  criticisn,  an 
irritaUe,  perhaps  a  jealous  man.  One  feels  that  Ailred  felt  a 
peculiar  tenderness  towards  the  "clerid  scolares" — they  were  so 
quick,  Ixight,  sincere,  \oya\,  and  yet  so  touchy,  so  impulsive,  so  self- 
centred. 

If  we  can  trust  the  evidence  of  Leland  and  Bale,  Walter  Daniel 
was  a  prolific  writer.  Leland  saw  the  Rievaulx  manuscripts  ^(Hily 
before  the  dissolution,  and  his  account  of  Walter  and  his  writmgs  de- 
serves careful  attention.  Walto*  Daniel,  he  says,  was  the  deacon  of 
Abbot  Ailred.  He  was  worthy  of  his  master,  and.  almost  his  equal 
in  learning,  wrote  on  the  same  philosophical  and  theological  subjects. 
A  list  of  his  writings,  L^nd  adds,  is  the  best  proof  of  this  ;  they  de- 
serve publication  after  the  long  period  of  neglect  in  the  library  of  a 
few  obscure  monks.'  Bale,  who  copies  Leland's  note,  adds  Aat 
Walter  lived  about  the  year  1 1 70  and  died  at  Rievadz.  He  gives 
the  same  list  of  writings  with  slight^  different  ind[Hts  : — * 

Centum  smtentiae  [Percu/um  sibifedt  salem  *]. 

Centum  homiliae,  Adventtts  Domini  \sanctum  temptts*\.    Bale  : 

Adventus  Domini  nostri  in  cament. 
E{Hstolae,  justum  volumen,  Mandasti  ?niki.     Bale :  Mandasii 

miki  ut  hoc  supra  vires. 
De  virginitate  Mariae,  Crebris  me  GuaHentm  [provocas  *]. 
Expositio  super  "  Missus  est  ang^us  Gabriel ". 
De  honesta  virginis  formula,  Inprintis  kidus  ^nprima   huiiis 

operis  pariicula  *],     Bale  :  inprimis  huitts  nostri  operis. 
De    onore    iumait<Himi    austri    lilxi    ii,    Animadveriens    [mi 

GtuiUer  *].     Bale  :  Animadveriens  in  Esaiae  30  cap. 

'  Leiaod,  Commenlarii  de  scriptoribus  Britanniae  (edit  Oxford,  1 709), 
1.,  200-201,  chap.  cUx.  Tanner,  Bibliotfuca  Brilannico-Hibemica  {}14A), 
p.  218,  copies  Leland.  See  also  Selden's  preface  to  the  Decern  Scriptores 
(1652),  pp.  xxvii-viiL 

*  l^le,  Scriptorum  illustrium  maioris  Britanniae  catalogus  (Bale,  1 559), 
p.  213.     Bale  is  followed  closelv  l^  Pits  (Paris,  1619),  p.  234. 

'The  incipit  is  ooiitted  by  Leland,  probably  because  he  saw  die  nntti- 
laled  MS.  now  in  the  RylandB  Library,  htnn  which  the  opening  blios  are 
misiing.     It  is  raven  in  the  fUevaulz  catalogue,  James,  ofi.  at.,  p.  49. 

*  The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  found  in  Leland's  Collectanea 
(edit  Oxford.  1715),  III,  38. 
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De  vera  amidtia  libri  V,  Quasi  in  biuio.  Bale  :  Qtiasi  in  biuio 
iamdudum  spaciatu.    [Rts  ;  spaciatur\ 

De  concepcione  beatae  Mariae  conba  Nicbolaum  monadiim 
XAm  iL  Contra  Nickolai  [?nofuicAi^].  Bale:  Contra 
Nicholai  de  S.  Albano  giton.     [Hts  :  quodam^ 

The  life  d  Ailred  escaped  Ldand'a  notice.  He  wa>  also  unaware 
that  Walter  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  scope  of  philoso[^y,  to 
which  reference  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  Centum  Sententiae}  This, 
with  most  of  Walter's  writingB,  is  lost. 

As  Leland  observes,  Walter's  interests  woe  very  similar  to  Ailred'i. 
The  five  books  on  hiendship  recall  Ailred's  De  Spirituali  Amcitiae, 
the  two  books  on  the  burdens  of  the  beasts  of  the  south  (Isaiah  xxx. 
6)  were  presumably  suggested  1^  Ailred's  famous  sermons  De  oneribus 
Isaiae,  while  in  bis  writings  on  the  \^r^n  he  chose  a  theme  dear  to 
the  foUowoY  of  St  Bernard,  and  frequently  made  the  occasion  by 
Ailred  of  Ins  devotional  discourses.  But  in  at  least  one  respect 
Walter's  interests  were  mwe  theological  than  Ailred's.  The  abbot's 
writings  were  either  historical  or  asceticaL  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
indinatioD,  he  certainly  was  not  led  l^  the  infiuence  of  the  scho<Js,  to 
indulge  in  theological  speculation.  Now,  if  Lelaod  and  Bale  were 
well  infonned,  Walter  wrote  a  treatise  in  two  books  against  NichcJas, 
a  monk  of  St  Albans,  on  the  subject  of  die  immaculate  conception. 
He  plunged  into  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day.  As  is  well 
known,  St  Bernard,  thou^  he  did  so  much  to  in^)ire  the  Church 
with  veneration  Sxx  the  ^Tgin,  did  not  accept  the  dogma  vk  the  im- 
maculate conception.  He  used  his  infiuence  to  arrest  the  moveoMnt 
which  was  making  headway,  especially  in  Lyons,  for  the  obso-vance  (rf 
the  feast  of  the  Conception.'  In  Elngland  this  feast  had  been  observed 
for  some  time.     It  had  been  observed  in  sevo'al  places  before  the 

'  The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  ore  found  m  Ldand's  Collectanea 
(edit.  Oxford,  1715).  m..  38. 

'  Centum  Sententiae,  f.  41 '' :  "  Hie  huic  smtentie  smtentianiin  nostraruD 
ultime  finon  pooo,  quare  de  his  omnibus  in  libro  nostro  de  perpropriis  philo- 
sophic secundo  suffidenter  dissertum  recolo."  Walter  may  be  rdening, 
however,  to  the  secaad  book  c^  Isidore's  Etymologice. 

»Ef.  174  in  Opera  S.  Bemardi.  I.,  col.  169-172.  See  espedafly 
Vacandard,  Vie  de  Saint  Bernard,  II.,  76-96.  Some  early  Cisterdsiu 
seera  to  have  accmted  the  doctrine ;  see  the  sermmi  attributed  to  Ogleiio 
da  Trino,  Abbot  of  Locedio  in  the  diocese  <A  Vercelli,  in  Opera  S,  Ber- 
nardi,  IL,  coL  653  d. 
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Norman  Omquest,  and  early  io  the  twelfth  centtuy  it  was  revived  in 
many  of  the  great  Benedictine  houses.  Ansdm,  Abbot  c^  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  and  nephew  <^  St  Ansdm,  had  been  e«pecially  active  in 
the  woHc  oi  revival,  and  by  1 1 50  the  feast  of  the  Conception  was 
established  in  Westminster,  Reading,  Bury,  St  Albans,  Gloucester, 
Winchester,  and  W(»t:ester.'  A  similar  movement  spread  in 
Nonnandy.'  St  Bernard's  attitude,  ther^(H%.  was  not  shared  by  the 
EjigHsh  Benedictines.  Among  those  who  followed  Ansdm  of  Bury 
was  Nicholas,  a  monk  of  St  Albans,  whose  treatise  against  St  Bernard, 
and  two  letters  on  the  same  subject  to  Peter  de  la  Celle,  Al^wt  (A 
Saint  Remi,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chartres,  still  survive.*  As  a 
Cistercian  adnurer  of  Bernard  of  Clidrvaux  Walter  Daniel  apparently 
■ought  to  check  the  influence  <^  Nicholas  of  St  Albans. 

No  more  is  known  of  Walt^  and  his  activities.  Between  1 1 53 
and  1 1 57  Bishop  Hugh  of  Durham  con5nned  land  in  AUotonshire 
to  I^ievaubc,  and  among  the  witnesses  were  Walta,  monk  and 
chaplain,  and  another  Walter,  a  monk.*  The  first  Walter  was  perhaps 
the  (<Hiner  chaplain  (^  Walter  Espec,  founder  of  Rievaulx.'  the  second 
may  have  been  our  Walter. 

IL 
The  "Centum  Sententiae **. 
Of  the  writings  attributed  1:^  Leiand  to  Walter  Danid,  only  the 
Centum  Sententiae  has  yet  been  identified.  By  a  curious  ctHncidence 
it  is  also  the  <mly  wwk  of  Walter  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  century 
catalogue  of  the  I^ievaulx  Library.  The  manuscript,  now  Latin  MS 
1%,  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  is  described  as  follows  I^  M. 
Robot  Fawtier : — 

Codex  on  vdlum,  45  leaves  and  one  fly  leaf  in  paper.    252  mm. 
X  156  mm. 

*  F/frnM"d  Bishop  in  die  Dovmside  Review,  April,  1686,  an  article  re- 
printed in  his  Liturgica  Historica  (Oxford,  1918),  p.  236  ff. 

^  Vacandard,  in  Revue  des  questions  kistoriques  (1697),  LXL,  166. 

*  Mr.  Bi^p  identified  the  treatise  of  Nicholas  with  MS.  Bod.  Auct. 
D.  4,  18.  For  the  correspoodence  between  NichoUe  and  Peter  de  ta  Celle, 
see  P.L.  COIL.  col.  613-632.  and  Vacandard.  Vie  de  Saint  Bernard, 
n.,  85.  86.  96. 

*  Cart,  de  Rievalle,  p.  27,  No.  49 ;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charier, 
D..  289.  No.  952 ;  compare  also  Nos.  954-953. 

'  Afterwards  prior  <A  Dundrennan  (Vita  Ailredi,  f.  62  c). 
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Three  manuscriptB  bouDd  together — 

(1)  M&  A.  6  leaves  (ff.  1-6)  signed  III  (f.  6  v"). 

(2)  MS.  B.  6  leaves  (1  7-14)  without  signatures; 

(3)  MS.  C,  3 1  leaves  (S.  1 5-45)  without  signaturea. 
30  lines  to  a  page. 

Written  in  six  English  hands  (a)  i.  I  -6,  end  of  the  twelfdi  century. 
(6)  S.  7-14,  nearly  of  the  same 
time,  but  a  litde  later. 
(c)  ff.  15-36 
(<0  ff.  37-41 
ie)  ff.  4l'-42 
(/)ff.  42-45' 

Inkials  in  red  and  green  (MSS.  A  and  C),  in  red  alcne  (MS.  B). 

For  this  reason  too  late  a  date  must  not  be  assigned  to  MS^ 

C,  green  having  been  used  very  rarely  in  the  drawing  of  initials 

in  the  thirteenth  and  later  centuries,  though  voy  common  in 

the  twelfth. 

There  are  rulxics  in  the  margins  and  in  the  text 

Numerous  notes  have  been  made  in  the  mar^ns  l^  different  hands, 

some  being  additions  to  the  text  written  by  the  copyists, 

others,  by  a  fourteenth  century  hand,  afterwards  o'ased,  and 

now  quite  illigible,    others,  the   majority,  by   the  hand  of 

Thomas  G>mber,  of  whom  below.     Except  at  die  end  the 

manuscript  is  accurately  written. 

Hk  manuscript  is  bound  in  wooden  boards  once  covered  with 

white  vellum  of  which  fragments  are  still  left.     There  are 

also  remains  oi  metallic  ornaments  cm  the  cover. 

The  manuscript  unhappily  is  incomplete.     Two  gatherings  and 

probably  the  first  two  leaves  of  the  third  ue  missing,  and,  as  Leland 

does  not  give  the  incipit  of  the  work,  they  were  probably  misang  in 

the  sixteenth  century.     In  its  present  form  the  text  begins  in  the  middle 

of  die  thirtieth  lententia.     A  leaf  which  contained  the  end  of  sentence 

73,  sentence  74  and  the  beginning  of  sentence  75  is  misang  between 

the  leaves  now  numbered  24  and  25,  also  another  leaf,  between  the 

leaves  now  numbered  26  and  29,  which  contained  the  end  of  sentence 

8 1  and  the  beginning  of  sentence  62.     The  smtraces  end  <hi  f.  4 1  ^ 

and  are  followed  by  four  homilies  (ff.  4l'-45').    Tliese  also  we« 

written  by  Walter  Daniel 
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After  the  diuoIudoD  of  the^monaiteriei,  the  manuKnpt  seemB  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Thorntons  of  East  Newton,  a  manor 
three  or  four  miles  south-east  of  Helnuley,  in  the  parish  of  Stonegrave, 
RyetUe  Wapentake.'  For  the  fcdtowing  note  is  written  in  the  margin 
of  the  first  folio  :  "  Author  hujus  MS.  vocatur  nomine  waltheri  foHo 
penultimo  :  forte  opus  est  monachi  iUius  An^  de  quo  legimus  apud 
Baleum  de  Scriptor.  AngUs" — then  comes  a  quotation  about  Walter 
Daniel  from  Bale — "  imo  f<dk>  antepenultimo  reperitur  uMnen  ejus 
perfectum  sdlicet  Walterus  Danietis.  ita  opinor  donee  meUora  pro- 
feruntur.  T.  Comber,  1676".  A  reference  follows  to  S^en's 
note  in  the  Decern  Scriptores.  T.  Ccnnbar,  who  thus  idratified  the 
authcH*  of  the  Sentences,  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  last  of  the  Thorntons, 
and  succeeded  to  the  manor  of  East  Newton.  He  had  made  William 
Thornton's  acquaintance  and  joined  his  housdiold  when  curate  to  the 
rector  <A  Ston^ave.  In  1669  he  became  rector  of  Stonegrave,  and 
after  other  prderment  of  various  lands,  was  presented  to  the  deanery 
of  Durham.  He  was  in  his  time  a  theolo^an  and  controversialist  of 
conndcrable  reput&  After  his  death  in  1699,*  East  Newton  came 
to  his  son  and  grandson,  both  <^  wh(Hn  were  named  Thoman 
Walter  Daniel's  manuscript  aroused  the  grandscn's  curiodty.  In 
August,  1 762,  he  wrote  out  in  the  margins  translations  lA  several  of 
the  sratences  and  sermcms  and  inscribed  a  tedious  poem  of  over  fifty  Une» 
<Hi  the  fly-leaf.  Mr.  Cconber,  who  describes  himself  as  curate  <A  East 
Nevrton  (diaconus  Neutonienns),  was  impressed,  as  he  wdl  mig^t  be, 
by  dw  contrast  between  the  I^evaulx  of  Walter  Daniel's  day  and  the 
ruins  of  his  own,  with  their  setting  of  terraces,  Gredc  temples,  and 
landscape  gardens.  On  his  new  ten-ace  overlooking  the  abbey  Mr. 
Thnnas  Duncombe  had  recently  built  two  temples,  in  the  style  so 
fredy  affected  in  the  eighteenth  century.  "  At  one  end,"  wrote  an 
observer  in  1810  to  the  Gentleman s  Magazine,  "is  a  drcular 
Tuscan  tem^e;  at  the  other  (that  nearest  the  abbey)  a  porticoed 
Iixiic  (me.  The  latter,  both  within  jutd  without,  is  mailed  by  a  chaste 
elegance;     It  consists  tA  a  single  room,  the  c^Hngs  and  cones  of  which 

'  Robert  Tbontlon,  the  fifteenth  century  traascriber  vk  the  Thornton 
romancea,  was  a  manber  of  this  bmily. 

*  Re».  T.  Comber,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Comder,  V.J?,,  Dean  of  Durham  (Loadaa,  1799);  Victoria  County 
HUtory  of  Yorkshire,  North  Riding,  V.  563  ;  D.N.B.,  XI.,  435-437. 
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are  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Bumice,  an  Italian  artist,  tome 
original,  the  others  from  the  most  admired  works  of  Giiido."  ^  As 
Mr.  Thomas  Gxnber,  B.A.,  late  of  Jesus  College,  Camlxidge,  soli- 
loquized— 

The  moak  beholds,  but  widi  astoni^'d  ^es. 
On  Rirab  well-known  bank  a  temple  rise, 
A  ten^>Ie  of  ^^yptian  fonn  displ^'d. 
While  his  lov'd  coawent  ii  in  ruins  laid. 

He  reflected  that  the  creabv  of  this  degani  retreat  had  a  natural  right 
to  own  the  manuscript  which  he  had  found  at  East  Newton,  and,  if 
he  carried  out  his  intention,  the  wcHrk  of  Walto'  Daniel  passed  with 
Mr.  Comber's  poem  and  translations  into  the  Library  of  Duncombe 
ParL     It  was  bought  by  the  Rylands  Library  in  I9I4. 

The  first  thirty  sentences,  as  has  been  said,  are  misnng,  and  the 
original  incipit — Ferculam  stbifedt  salem — is  only  known  from  the 
mediaeval  catalogue  of  the  monastic  library.  The  book  does  not  re- 
quire— nor  does  it  invite — detailed  examination.  A  list  of  its  contents 
will  Aow  the  class  of  devotional  literature  to  which  it  belongs.* 

f.  I  (end  of  sentence  xxx). 

et  perseuerantia  esse  canuntur.  Cum  ueteri  igitur  Testamento 
uetera  tranuerunt  et  noua  in  nouo  salubriter  subsequuntur. 
.  .  .  Nempe  lege  defidente  corpwaliter  defecerunt  Ephod  et 
Teraphim,  Euangelio  uero  subsequente  spirituaUter  perseuer- 
ant  Ch^ubim  et  Seraphin  qui  Deum  sine  fine  laudare  non 
cessaot     Amen. 

XXXI.  [)uo  maxime  animam  ve^etant  ptnguedine  spiritali  uita 
uidelicet  et  uoluntas  bona. 

XXXII,  Misericordiam  et  judicium  cantabo  titn  dcHnine. 
XXXIU.  Duo  sunt  motus  anime  ira  et  concupiscentia. 

XXXIV.  Duo  sunt  caro  et  spiritus. 

XXXV.  Omnis  anima  aut  calida  est  aut  frigida. 

XXXVI.  Triformis  est  sanctarum  status  animanim  :  probatorius, 
purgatorius,  renumeratorius. 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1810,  partL,  pp.  601-603.  Thetemceand 
temples  were  built  shortly  b^ore  1 756 ;  see  John  Burton,  Monasttam 
Eboracense  (York.  1758),  p.  560. 

^  The  following  transcript  is  due  to  Mr.  Fawtier. 
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XXXVII.  Tria  omnino  neceasaria  Mint  omoi  anime  christiane : 
bonitas,  <liaciplina,  sdentia. 

XXXVIII.  Tres  sunt  anime  profectus :  primus  est  penitentie, 
secundus  consolationis,  tertius  consummationis. 

[in.  marg.]  primus  compunctionis,  secundus 
indulgentie,  tertius  purgate  coosdentie. 

XXXIX.  Tres  sunt  generales  anime  cofniptiones,  c<Micupiscaitia 
carois,  concupiscentia  oculorum  et  superbia  vite. 

XL.  Tres  sunt  anime  hostes  :  caro,  mundus,  diabolus. 

XLI.  Tria  et  tria,  unum  contra  unum,  bonum  contra  malum,  et 
malum  contra  bonum. 

XLII.  Ttes  sunt  prolapse  anime  reparationes  :  confesuo,  precatio, 
laudatio. 

XLIII.  Tribus  proQuntiationibus  di£nit  apostolus  :  caritatem  vide- 
licet ex  corde  puro,  et  CQnscientia  bona  et  &de  non  ficta. 

XLIV.  Tria  sunt  quibus  aoima  per  Dei  gratiam  pervenit  ad  per- 
(ectionem  :  admonitio,  operatio,  oratia 

XLV.  Tria  sunt  oscula  :  de  primo  dicitur :  osculetur  me  osculo 
(His  sd  ;  de  secundo  dictt  Ysaac  filio  suo  :  da  mihi  osculum 
61i  mi ;  de  tertio  est  iUud  domim  cum  Juda :  osculo  tradis 
filHtn  hominis. 

XLVI.  Tres  sunt  panes  :  similagineus.  subdnericeus,  ordeaceus. . . . 

XL VII.  Tres  sunt  spedaliter  columbe:  prima  et  prindpaliter 
est  que  descendit  vapa  Jesum  in  J(»dane ;  secunda  que  ad 
Noe  in  arcbam  attulit  ramum  olive  ;  tertia  cujus  pennas  petiit 
David  dicens  :  quis  dabit  mihi  pennas  ncut  columba. 

XLVIII.  Tres  sunt  anime  affectus  quibus  adjuDcta  virtute  quam- 
plurimum  proficit  ad  salutem.  Sunt  aaUm  timer,  amor,  desi- 
derium. 

IL.  Homo  cJectus  tres  habet  dies.  FVimus  est  a  nativitate  usque 
ad  mortem  ;  secundus  a  morte  usque  ad  camis  resurrectionem  ; 
tertius  a  carnis  resurrectione  usque  in,  ut  ita  dixoim,  sine  fine. 
[corr.  finem]. 

L.  Judas  genuit  Fliares  et  Zaram  de  Thamar.  Quatuor  horum 
significatiua  nominum  quamplurimum  ualent  ad  modum  con- 
fesuonis  et  <NiJinaQ  insinuandum.  Judas  nonpe  confiteos 
u^  confesao,  Thamar  amaritudo,  Phares  didsio,  Zara  ortais- 
aut  oriens  interpretatur. 
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LI.  QuatiKHT  sunt  CTudi  dbiensioDes,  ^titudo,  Ubtudo,  loogitudo 
et  pn^ondum. 

Lll.  Quatuor  suDt  uirtutes  cardinales  multwum  philoac^liwuin  ap- 
probate judido  necaon  doctmnn  catholiconim  autoritate 
coofinnate.  Suot  autem :  justicia,  pnideotia,  (ortitudo,  tem- 
pwantia. 

Llll.  Quatuor  sunt  cornua  altaris  thimiamalis. 

LIV.  Quatuor  miHtibus  qui  Christum  crudfixeruDt  quatuor  uttia 
mundi  uidelicet  amcH',  dationis  timor,  canuHs  u<Juptatis 
{etor,  aliene  fdidtatis  doiw  iotelligi  possuoL 

LV.  Quatuor  quidam  sunt  quorum  quidem  duo  habore  sub  pedibui 
et  duo  d^Mt  conculcare  perfectus.  Unde  David  :  super  as- 
pidem  et  basilicum  ambulabis  et  coDCuIcalas  lecm^n  et 
draconem.  Aspis  est  occulta  detractio,  basilicus  est  cordis 
elatio,  leo  temoaria  presumptio,  draco  peneverans  deq>eratia 

LVI.  Quatuor  modis  affligitur  homo  perfectus.  Aliquando 
cwporis  in&rmitate,  saepius  prauorum  persecutiooe,  ntmnuo- 
quam  etiam  diabetica  tcmptatione,  asadue  uero  uirtutum  ex' 
erdtatione. 

LVII.  QuatUOT  quedam  sunt  que  beatum  Job  intra  sanctitatb 
drculum  includere  uidentur :  uiddicet  quod  uir,  quod  simplex, 
quod  rectus,  quod  timens  Oeum  predicatur. 

LVIIl.  Quatuor  sunt  uigiliae  noctis :  nox  est  uita  humana.  .  .  . 

LIX.  QuatucH-  sunt  Evangdiste :  Matheus,  Marcus,  Lucas  et 
Johannes. 

LX.  Quatuor  sunt  in  (avo  :  cera,  md,  dulcedo,  artifidum. 

LXI.  Quatuor  sunt  genera  hominum  :  perfectorum,  uidelicet,  pes- 
simorum,  minus  bonmum  et  minus  maloriun. 

LXU.  QuatuOT  sunt  genera  l^tie  :  eat  namque  l^tia  pemidosa, 
est  superstitiosa,  est  ^ctuosa,  est  gloriosa. 

LXIll.  QuatuOT  sunt  in  homine  uoluntas,  mens,  lingua,  manus. 

LXIV.  Quinque  pertitus  anime  sensus  in  prothoplastis  nimis 
obscuratus  est  ut  ex  genesi  fadle  probari  potest  Sunt  autem 
ipu  sensus  quinque  ;  uisus,  auditus,  odoratus,  gustus  et  tactus. 

LXV.  Quinque  quedam  sunt  sine  quibus  salutis  humane  non 
consistit  perfectio.  Sunt  auton  fides,  spes,  caritas,  pax,  sanc- 
timonia  ane  qua  nemo  uiddnt  Deum. 

LXVI.   Sub   poinis   animahum   manus   hominis   subaudis   «at 
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Quinque   spedaliter   penne    alam    extendunt   ad    uolatum. 

Sunt  auton  spiritualiter  carniis  purgatio,  meDtiB  devodo,  fre- 

quens  divine  laudationia  confesno,  recte  sunum  eleuadonii  in- 

tentio,  theorice  speculationis  contemplatio. 
LXVII.  Jacob  et  Esau  duo  sunt  populi,  electonim  et  r^Httbatorum, 

de  quibus  Omunua  RtJwcce  :  duo  populi  in  utero  tuo  sunt 

et  due  gentes  ex  uentre  tuo  dividentur.  .  .  . 
LXVIII.  Duas  gentes  odit  anima  mea,  tertia  autem  non  est  gens 

quam  odoim  :  qui  sedent  in  monte  Feyr  et  Philistum  et  stultus 

populus  qui  halntat  in  SdunuB. 
LXIX.  Muhis  modis  erudit  nos  tnagistef  noster  Chiistus ;  nunc 

preceptis,  nunc  prtdiibitionibus,  nunc  monitis,  nunc  nemplis, 

nunc  etiani  argumentis  condusiuis. 
LXX.  Noe  uir  iustus  hnt  in  generatione  sua.     Magnum  est  inter 

pravot  perfectioDem  sanctitatis  haba«,  into*  iniquos  consequi 

summam  justide  et  sine  drtutis  exemplo  in  alio  in  se  ipso 

wcem  puritatis  osteodere. 
LXXl.  Paud   admodum   episcopi   sex   mddicet   seu   septem  a 

Nicena  sinodo  recedentes  homouuon  id  est  conaubstanlial- 

itatem  patiis  et  &Iii  non  recepenmt 
LXXII.  Erat   Abraham  diues  ualde   in   possessione   argenti   et 

awi.    Sunt  qui  habent  argentum  et  non  habent  aunim  et  sunt 

qui  aurum  habent  et  argentum  non  habent 
LXXIIl.  Una  mulier  hdxea  fecit  confusionem   in   domo   r^s 

Nubugodonosw.     Nubugodonosor  interpretatur   [Hophetans 

istius  modi  signum.  .  .  . 

[One  leaf  missing.^ 

LXX VI.  Dixit  Ysaias  Ezechie  regi  egrotanti :  dispone  domini  tue 

quia-morieris  tu  et  non  uiues.     Ysaias  interpretatur  salus.  .  . 

LXXVII.  In  diebus  illis  saluaUtur  Juda  et  Israel  habitalHt  con- 

fidento-.     In  quibus  quesoillia  di^us?     Plane  in  istis  quibus 

nunc  uiuimus  mouemur  et  sumus.     Ecce  nunc  tempus.   .   .   . 
LXXVIIl.      Fauus   distillans   labia   tua   sponsa.      Sponsus   et 

sponsa  se  inuicem  laudant  in  redprods  precopiis  altoiitram 

commendant  pulcritudinem.   .   .   . 
LXXIX  SfHiitus  mens  super  md  dulds  et  hereditas  mea  super 

mel  et  fauum.     Quis  hie  loquitur  >     Deus  .  .  . 
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LXXX.  Nisi  lauao  te  dod  habefais  partem  nieatiu,  ak  DonuDiu 

PelFo.     Verum  uoitaa  loquitur. 
LXXXL  Fecit  deus  hominem   ad  ymapnem   et   anilitiidiDem 

num.     Ad  wnagbmi  ut  lecuiidun  modum  suum  quomodo 

Deua  et  ratumalis  esiet  et  inunortalit.  .  .  . 

[One  ieaf  missing.'] 

LXXXIIL  Fugite  fcmicationem  didt  Apostolus.     Tribui  modis 

fu^t  homo  fnnicaticHiem.     Fug^t  itaque  ut  de  muliere  non 

cogitet  .  .  . 
LXXXIV.  Sex  quidam  sunt :  pastor,  mercenarius,  ovis,  canis, 

fur,  lupus.     ParaboUm  istam  ita  edinero.  .  .  . 
LXXXV.  Qui  fadt  peccatum  senius  est  peccatL     Miseranda 

seniitus  seruire  peccato  quia  qui  seniit  peccato  seruit  etiam 

diabolo  cui  seruire  est  perire.  .  .  . 
LXXXVI.  Tria  sunt  in  oue.     Lana,  lac,  limus.     Lana  cale^t 

algratem,  lac  refidt   esurioitem,  limut  humum   infecundam 

uberem  fadt  et  ferblem. 
LXXXVII.  Tria  maxime  monacho  sunt  necessaria  :   ut  utddicet 

uoluntatem  suam  diuiae  sulndat  uoluntati  .  .  . 
LXXXVIII.   Tret    patriarche    prindpales :     Abraham,    Isaac 

et  Jacob,  omnes  pastores  fuerunt.  .  .  . 
LXXXIX  Tria   bominum  genera  sunt      Sunt  enim   homines 

pnidrates  sine  amplidtatis  innocentia  et  sunt  simplices  stoe 

prudentia.     Sunt  autem  nmplices  et  [Mudentes.  .  .  . 
XC.  Cum  consummauerit  homo  tunc  indpit     Omni  electo  hcanini 

due  sunt  uite  una  in  hoc  seculo  altera  in  futura  .  .  . 
XCI.  Ventor  illius  ebumeus  distinctus  saphiris.     Venter  sponsi 

fragilitaa  est  humanitatis  domini  quia  uentri  nichil  fragilius 

est  in  h<Hnine,  nichil  lenerius,  nichilque  fadlius  ledi  potest 
XCII.  Qui  timet  E)eum  fadet  bona.     Non  ait :  qui  timet  Deum 

(adt  bona  quia  qui  Deum  ueradter  timet  .  .  . 
XCIII.  Qui  sitit  ueniat  ad  me  et  bibat     Non  bic  Chriatus  ad  se 

inuitat   sitientem   aquam   quam   tnbunt   cum   hominibus  et 

pecoribus.  .  .  . 
XCIIII.  Tota  pulcra  es  arnica  mea  et  macula  non  est  in  te. 

Si  hec  sponsi  uerba  dicta  intelliguntur  sancte  cuiUiet  anime 

uel  sancte  matri  ecdene. 
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XCV.  Mulierem  f<Htein  quis  inuenietur.  Non  incongnie  per 
mulierem  fortem  anima  sancta  et  po^ecta  que  bonis  operibuB 
Deum  suum.  .  .  . 

XCVI.  Manmn  suam  misit  ad  iartia,  ait  SalcHnon,  de  sancta  et 
perfecta  anima  que  Deo  ueradter  cum  David  dicere 
potest.  .  .  . 

XCVIL  Quinque  monacbo  maxime  sunt  necessaria.  Oris  uid^cet 
silentium  usque  ad  interrogationan.  .  .  . 

XCVIII.  Antequam  comedam  susspiro.  Haec  sunt  uerba  beati 
Job  et  utinam  aint  mea,  utinam  sint  tua.  .  .  . 

IC.  Duo  ubera  tua  ut  duo  Kinnuli  capree  gemelll  Omnis  conatus 
hominis  in  rebus  arduis  florido  principio.  .  .  . 

C,  Bonitatem  et  disdplinam  et  identiam  doce  me  ait  David  Deo. 
Tres  hec  petitiones  David  a  Deo  qusai  trea  anime  sunt 
substanciales  .  .  .  (f.  4(K-4)'^)  Possuat  itaque  bonitati  dis- 
cipline et  sdentie,  tres  philosophie  partes,  congrue  coaptari, 
ethica,  scilicet,  phisica  logica,  id  est,  moralis  naturalis  ratiooalis. 
Ethica  componit  mores,  phisica  disponit  cognatitmes,  lo^ca 
pnidenter  profert  sermones.  Ethica  legem  destruit  que  est  in 
membris,  phinca  contra  l^em  peccati  Ic^em  defendit  que 
didtur  mentis,  logica  ratione  bene  regit  statum  totius  hominis. 
Ethica  propelUt  a  cwpore  peccata  sensualia,  phidca  excludit 
a  mente  peccata  spiritualia,  logica  in  animaiq  jntroducit  bona 
intellectualia.  Hie  huic  sententie  seotentiarum  noatrarum 
ultime  finon  pono,  quia  de  his  omnibus  in  libro  nostro  de 
p^proprits  philosophie  secundo  sufficient^-  dissertum  recolo. 
Sit  omnibus  rievallensibus  a  deo  pax  et  ueritaa  sine  fine  et 
tanctimonia.     Amen. 

Expliciunt  sententie  numero  centum. 

These  are  not  "  sentences  "  in  the  sense  of  the  schools.  In  spite 
of  the  attempt  at  systematic  arrangement — duo  sunt,  tria  sunt,  quatuor 
sunt — and  the  play  which  Walter  makes  with  the  traditional  division  o( 
philosophy  into  ethics,  physics,  and  logic,'  the  book  has  no  philosophi- 
cal interest.    Scholastic  method  was  painfully  achieved  in  the  twelfth 

'  Iddore,  Etymologiarum,  lib.  ii.,  XXIV.,  §§  3  seqq.  On  the  history 
o(  this  Platonic  definition  and  its  inodificati<»i  in  the  twelfth  century,  see 
GralMnann,  GescfUchte  der  Sckolastischm  Methode,  II.  (I9t  I),  30-54. 
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century  through  the  compilation  and  elaboration  of  aentencea  hy  the 
masters  of  the  schools.  These  sentences  in  the  first  instance  were 
dasnfied  collections  of  extracts,  theses  and  reflections,  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  Canons — "Sores  quos  soleinus,  quasi 
abgulaii  nomine,  senteotiAE  appdlare".  A  sentenita  by  a  dight 
advance  in  meaning  became  a  definition  or  exposition  <^  the  true  mean- 
ing  of  a  passage  (iotelligentia  textus)  and  finally  in  the  Summae  Sen- 
tentiarum  and  Libri  Sententiarum  which  appeared  in  the  Ust  period 
of  the  century  the  sentence  is,  to  use  the  later  phrase  of  Albert  the  Great, 
"  conceptio  definita  et  (xrtissima ".  Peter  the  Lombard's  sentraces, 
which  can  fairly  be  described  as  an  aicycl(^)asdic  synopsis  of  Christian 
dogma,  were  of  this  last  type.'  The  great  scho<^en  of  the  thirteendi 
century  cleared  their  minds  and  developed  their  systems  in  cmnmen- 
taries  upon  the  sentences  of  the  Lombard. 

Water's  work  has  no  place  in  diis  intellectual  progress.  It  is  a 
fanciful  exercise  in  edification,  which  only  in  form  distandy  recalls  the 
sentences  of  the  schools.  Like  these,  it  has  grown  out  of  the  collec- 
tions of  extracts  and  flowers  of  speech — the  I^ievaulx  catalogue 
mentions  several  such — and  doubtless  much  of  it  would  be  familiar  to 
scholars  who  are  versed  in  the  devotional  and  hcxiittetic  literature 
between  the  days  of  St  Isidore  of  Seville  and  St  Bernard.  But 
Walter  is  really  influenced  by  the  methods  of  the  preacher.  He  is 
arranging  sermon  headings  into  neat  patterns  under  the  mystical  in- 
spiration of  Bernard  and  Ailred.  Numoical  combinations,  especially 
the  triad,  have  always  had  a  fascination  for  the  mystic.  As  is  well 
known,  dib  mystical  appreciation  of  numbers  developed  mider  the 
influence  of  writings  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  translated 
in  the  tenth  century  by  Scotus  Elrigena,  into  a  precise  description  of 
the  powas  and  hierarchies  of  the  universe.  But  \<x  the  needs  of  every 
day  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  traditicmal  methods  iA  the 
preacher  sufficed.  Solomon  had  set  the  example.  "  For  three  things 
the  earth  is  disquieted,  and  for  four  which  it  cannot  bear."  "  There 
be  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth  "}     In  the  writings  of 

'  Denifle,  in  ArckivfUr  Liieratur-und  Kirckengeschichte  des  Mittel- 
alters,  1.,  587;  Ghellinck,  La  mouvement  tkeologique  duxii*  Jiec/if  (1914), 
p.  131 ;  Grabmann.  op.  cit.,  11.,  21-23;  M.  de  Wulf,  History  of  Medieval 
Philosophy  (Eig.  Trans..  1909),  p.  206. 

*  Proverbs  xxx.  21 ,  24. 
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the  mjrstical  school  dominated  by  St  Bernard,  we  can  find  many 
parallds  to  the  sentences  <A  Walter  Daniel  Wood,  hay,  stubble 
oHTesfKmd  to  three  kinds  of  men.  There  are  four  mountains  to  be 
ascended,  four  fountains  of  the  Saviour,  four  ways  of  loving.*  In  a 
Ltder  Sententiarum  extracted  frcnn  the  sermons  cJ  the  time,  we  have 
a  work  which,  if  its  method  were  not  so  obvious,  might  have  suggested 
to  Walter  his  own  more  systematic  and  deliberate  production.  From 
St  Bernard  the  anonymous  collection  takes  the  three  kisses  of  recon- 
ciliation, ranemlx'ance,  and  contemplation.'  Another  sentence  tells  us 
of  the  three  doors  through  which  entrance  is  made  into  life — the  truth 
fA  faith,  which  is  die  door  behind  which  Sara  laughs,  the  firmness  of 
hope,  which  is  the  door  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  the  strength  of  chanty 
(caritatis  soliditas)  which  is  the  door  kept  by  the  ChenilHm  with  the 
flaming  sword.' 

St.  Bernard  developed  fancies  <A  this  land  with  a  passionate  ori 
ginality  and  penetrati(»  into  the  expoiences  of  the  soul  which  can 
still  give  them  life.  Ailred  wrote  with  the  serenity  of  the  man  who 
is  sure  of  himself  and  quiedy  aware  of  the  fmbles  and  difficulties  of  his 
hearers.  Walter  Daniel  had  ndtho'  originality  nor  serenity.  His 
fertile  imagination  revelled  in  these  devotumal  exercises,  but  he  had  no 
literary  charm  or  spiritual  force.  A  few  casual  recollections  d  the 
schools,  and  a  little  outburst  in  praise  of  the  Cistercian  rule  are  about 
as  much  as  we  can  glean  from  his  meditationa.^  He  himself  seems  to 
have  become  tired  of  his  pdan ;  the  sentences  become  increaangly 
homiletic  in  tone  and  are  at  last  indistinguishable  from  sermons.  I 
quote  a  passage  from  the  beginning  of  the  96th  sentence  as  a  specimen 
of  his  style.  It  is  also  a  good  Ulustration  of  the  difficulties  to  \^uch 
the  allegorical  exposition  of  the  Vulgate  was  exposed  : — 

^  Sermones  de  divtrsis,  XXX.,  LXl.,  XCVL,  CL,  in  Opera  S. 
Bemardi,  Vol.  I.,  coll.  1152.  1199,  1224.  1229. 

'These  abort  soitencea  are  printed  in  the  Opera  S.  Bemardi,  Vol.  II., 
coll.  786  6.  No.  162  "oscula  tria  sunt"  corresponds  to  No.  6  in  die  sen- 
tences taken  fnHD  St.  Bernard  (1.,  1245).  Ailred  also  deals  widi  tfaii  subject 
in  his  De  Spirituali  Amieitta  (P.L.,  CXCV.,  coll.  bll-dTi).  His  three 
kinds  <^  kiss,  as  also  Walter  Daniel's  {Sententia  No.  45),  are  different  horn 
St.  Bernard's. 

*  Liber  Senlentiarum,  No.  1 50. 

*  Sententm,  Noa.  87,  97,  100. 
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"  Manum  suam  mint  ad  fortia,'  uya  SoIcmqod,  of  the  holy  and 
perfect  soul  which  with  David  can  truly  say  to  God,  I  will 
commit  my  strength  (fortitudinetn)  to  Thee.  The  followiiig 
sentence  must  receive  a  differmt  interpr^ation  in  accwdance 
with  the  preceding  moral  sense.  Manura  suam  misit  ad 
(<Hlia,  he  says,  et  digili  eius  apprehendenint  fusum.  I  ask, 
what  consequence  is  th«'e  in  the  literal  meaning  (m  littere 
dumtaxat  superfide).  .  .  .  For  the  «id  of  the  sentence  is 
concerned  with  weakness,  not  with  strength.  What  is  the 
suggestion  if  a  person  holds  the  distatf  with  the  hand,  plucks 
the  wo<J  and  draws  the  thread  along  to  the  spindle  ?  Do 
not  all  these  things  relate  to  the  labour  of  weak  women  rather 
than  the  deeds  of  strong  men  ?  If  they  are  not  alleg<Hical, 
why  are  they  read  in  churches  ?  Why  are  passages  of  this 
kind  recited  before  the  people  in  sacred  places  (in  alUs  lods 
quia  sacris)  if  they  do  not  carry  spiritual  meanings  7"' 

Four  shcH't  sermons  follow  the  hundred  sentences  in  the  Rylands 
MS.:— 

(a)  f.  41*.  Sermo  hrem  de  beato  Johanne  Baptiste. 

Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo  cui  nomen  erat  lohannes.  Ecce 
quomodo  a  uerbo  substantiuo  fuit  Ic^annes  Euangelista 
beatum  lohannem  Baptistam  sul»to  introduxit  in  seriem  theo- 
logie  sue  ut  quasi  duo  seraphin  dament  aduinicem.  .  ,  . 

f.  42'.  {Explicit).  .  .  Infra  quorum  ambitum  murorum  precursos 
domini  lohannis  quadrata  equalitate  uitae  sue  apicem  in  medio 
suspendit  ut  nulla  ex  parte  in  aliquo  excedens  uet  plus  uel 
minus  ageret  quaro  deberet  per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 
Amen. 

{b)  Uidovnt  stellam  Magi  Quemadmodum,  dilectissimi,  lane 
species  eius  colorata  substantia  tarn  pretio  quam  decoe 
mutatur  in  meHus  ita  quoque  ueri  assertionem  eloquentie  flore 
uestitam  etiam  eruditi  auditores.  .  .  . 

f.  43''.  {ExplicO).  .  .  Suffidant  nobis  haec  pauca  eruditis  corde 
in  sapientia.     Nunc  autem  de  eadem  apotheca  paruulis  istis 

'  ProTcHjs  xxzL  19.  The  Hebrew  "  iu^r  "  translated  ^irl  ri.  o-w/t- 
^povra  (LXX)  or  avSpela,  iv^ence  the  Vulgate  "  ad  fortia,"  is  r^dered 
"  distaff  "in  the  A  V. 

'  Centum  Sentential,  t.  36". 
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micas  non  panes  porigemiis.     Solet  sic  (acere  sepiiu  Waltenu 
Danielia.     Amen. 

(c)  f.  43*.  Regnum  Dei  intra  uos  esL    Qinsquis,  clilectissimi,  uerbo 

proximum  edificare  desido-at,  metai  togenii  et  sdentie  sue 
uires  non  excedat 
f.  44^.  {ExplicW).  .  .  Ext  aaton  omnis  ypocrita  fictus  unde 
nullus  gaudet  in  Spiritu  Sant^o  quia  teste  Scriptura  Spiritus 
Sanctus  eSugA  fictum.  Spiritu  Sancte  Deus  in  te  semper 
gaudeat  Waltenis.     Amen. 

(d)  (.  44*.  [D]iscite  a  me  qda  mitiB  sum  et  humilis  corde,  dicit 

Blius  Do.     Quomodo,  dilectissimi,  uita  carnis  corporeo  sub- 
tracto   alimento   poiditatur  in   mortem,  ita   quoque   uirtus 
anime  uerU  attenuata  penuria.  .  .  . 
f.  .45*.  {^E.M^iicit).  .  .  Et  quoniam  hodierna  die  sanct<Himi  cm- 
niura  sollempnia  cel^ramus,  demus  operam  per  humilitatia 
meritum  ad  eorum  peruenire  consortium. 
In  the  last  sermon  Walter  compares  the  three  parts  {sectas)  of 
philosophy  to  three  sorte  of  L«ead,  and  elaborates  their  virtues  in  the 
manner  of  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  last  of  his  sentences. 
A    more  into^sdng  passage   fran   the  second  sermon,    that  on  the 
story  of  the  Magi,  is  worthy  of  quotation,  for  it  is  the  only  one  M^iich 
llirows  light  both  on  the  extent  of  his  reading  and  his  attitude  to  the 
learning  of  the  schools. 

(f.  42*.  line  1 2).  "  It  now  remains,  in  honour  of  the  infant  Christ, 
to  say  sranething  also  of  the  andmt  philosophers.  They 
knew  God  as  a  CreatOT,  but  they  did  not  glorify  Him  as 
God  Qt  give  thanks,  but  tost  themselves  in  their  imagimngs. 
To  be  darkened,  a  thing  must  in  some  measure  be  capable  of 
giving  light  For  example,  a  black  crow  or  a  dead  coal  is 
not  darkmed,  but  gold,  silver,  electrum,^  and  such-like  can 
be  dai^ened.  In  so  far,  theref(H%,  aa  the  philosophers  knew 
God  thor  hearts  w«re  in  stnne  de^ee  shining,  but  in  so  far 
as  th^  wo^ipped  idols  and  c^ered  sacrifices  to  ^on,  there 
hearts  were  darkened.  Plato,  the  greatest  of  them  {ipse 
piinceps  eorum  Plato),  both  said  and  wrote  that  God  had 


quod 


'  Isdore  <A.  Seville,  Etymologiarum,  lib.  xvi.,  24 :  "  Electnun  uocatum 
ad  radium  solis  darius  auro  argentoque  reluceal". 
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created  all  thingt,  yet  he  used  to  worship  idob  and  to  en- 
courage their  wonhip.  His  heart  was  darkened.  Moreover, 
he  had  very  erroneous  ideas  about  creatures,  tor  he  asserted 
both  in  word  and  writing  that  human  souk  pass  into  the 
bodies  of  beasts.  No  one  blessed  with  faith  (fi^ /ofTnosus) 
has  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  blackness  of  this  opinion. 
Apuldus,  again,  that  fine  Platonist  and  scholar  {piatonicus 
nobUis  et  bene  latinus),  affirmed  certain  demons  to  be  good 
and  called  them  eudemones  ;  bad  demons  he  called  lemurs 
and  larvaa.  I  say  that  no  demon  can  be  good.  All  demons 
are  bad  and  are  unable  to  change  their  evil  natures,  \<«  no 
demon  can  be  moved  \t^  the  affection  of  charity,  without 
which  the  sweets  of  goodness  cannot  be  desired  cff  acquired. 
Hence,  all  those  philosophers  perished  because  of  their  ini- 
quity. .  .  .  Thdr  books  are  not  read  in  the  Church  of  God  ; 
1  say,  the  Topics  of  Cicero,  Aristotle's  Categories,  the  Intro- 
duction K&  Porphyry  are  not  read  in  the  Church." 
And  in  the  last  sermon  Walter  says — "  Our  Masto-  Christ  did 
not  teach  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic  in  his  school ;  he  tau^  humility, 
pity,  and  righteousness  ".' 

We  cannot  be  certun  that  Walter  Daniel  had  read  Apuldus 
He  was  no  John  of  Salisbury.  He  could  find  the  Platonic  theory  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  Aputdan  demonology  in  Isidore 
and  Macrolinus.^  Tlie  Topics  and  ^e  translations  made  by  Boethius 
of  the  CaiegorMS,  and  of  Porphyry's  Isagoge  were  the  logical  text- 
books of  the  schools. 

111. 

The  "  Vita  Ailredi  ". 
Until   1901,  the  only  mediecval  life  of  Ailred  available  in  print 
was  that  included  by  John  Capgrave  in  his  collection  of  the  lives  of 

^  Rylands  MS.,  f.  45*. — "  Magister  noster  Christus  in  schola  sua  noa 
docuit  grammalicani  redioricam  dialecticam  sed  docdt  hmnilitateni  maoEue- 
tudinem  et  iustitian]."  The  Schola  Chrisd,  and  its  difference  from  the  schools 
of  the  world,  were  favourite  themes  of  St  Bernard. 

^  Isidore  of  Seville,  Etymologiarum,  lib.  riii.,  6,  i  1 .  Cf,  AusuBtine, 
De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  ii.,  c.  26,  for  pagan  ideas  of  daemones.  John  fi, 
Salisbury  mentioos  Plato's  doctrine  of  tranBtnigration  in  his  PoUcraiicus, 
lib-  vii.,  c  10  (ed.  Webb,  II.,  134)  and  frequently  quotes  Apuldus:  see 
Webb's  index. 
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English  saints.  Tliis  was  first  [irinted  by  Wynl^rn  de  Wtnxle  in 
1316.  BoUandus  reprinted  it  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ada  Sane- 
torunt  in  1643,'  under  the  date  12  January.  MaUllon  and  other 
schoUrs  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  were  interested  in  Ailred  and 
his  writings  knew  of  no  other  life  t&  the  saint  "  I  have  recdved  a 
letter  fiom  Dom  MatalloD,"  wrote  the  Cistercian  J.  de  Lannc^  of 
Citeaux  to  Luc  d'Achery.  "  He  tells  me  that  the  life  of  the  blessed 
Ailred  is  in  Bollandus.  I  knew  that  already,  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  that  given  by  Capgrave." '  In  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Nova  Legenda  AngHae,  published  at  Oxford 
in  1901,  Dr.  Carl  Hor^mann  printed  from  an  important  Bury  manu- 
script, now  Bodleian  MS.  240,  a  numbo*  of  saints'  lives,  including  a 
somewhat  fuller  vernon  of  the  life  of  Ailred.  As  is  now  wdl  known, 
Capgrave  had  simply  rearranged  in  die  fifteenth  century  the  ha^o- 
graphical  material  collected  by  John  of  Tynemouth  at  St  Albans  io 
the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  this  is  still  extant  in  a 
Cottonian  manuscript  (Tib.  E.  1)  and  is  known  as  the  Sancliiogium 
Angliae.  The  Bodleian  MS.  240,  which  was  written  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds  in  1377  and  the  succeeding  years,  also  seems  to  contain 
materials  collected  \ty  John  of  Tynemouth.  The  life  of  Ailred  in  this 
collection  is  longer,  yet  strildngly  similar,  to  the  life  in  the  Sanctilogium 
Anghae,  afterwards  used  by  Capgrave,'  and  the  BoUandists  have 
naturally  supposed  that  the  latter  is  a  summary  of  it*  A  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  two  versions  shows  this  view  to  be  erroneous.  As 
we  shall  see,  they  are  both  summaries,  made  independoitly  of  each 
other,  of  the  life  of  Ailred  written  by  Walter  Daniel. 

Walter's  life  <A  Ailred,  though  noticed  as  early  as  1 665  by  Sa 
Thomas  [XiSus  Hardy,**  has  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  hagio- 
graphors.     It  survives  in  a  manuscript  written  late  in  the  fourteenth 

'  Ada  Sanctorum,  January,  I.,  749  (1643). 

^  This  letter,  which  is  undated,  has  beien  printed  in  the  Revue  Mabillon, 
August,  1914-Dec.,  1919,  p.  t3S.  The  writer  states  later  that  Mabillon 
was  usiDg  Ailred,  with  other  writers,  in  giving  exercises  to  norices. 

"  The  texts  are  in  Horstmann,  Nova  Legenda  Angliae,  I.,  41-46 ;  il., 
544-553.  For  John  of  Tynemouth's  work  see  the  valuable  imroductitHi  to 
the  first  volume. 

*  Bibliotheca  kagiographica  latina.  Vol.  II.,  Supplement,  p.  1342, 
Nos.  2644  b,  2645  (Brussels,  1901). 

'  |-Iardy,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  History 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  11.,  292  (Rolls  Series,  1865). 
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ceatury,  probably  in  the  monastery  <^  Durham.  It  was  acquired  by 
Thomas  Man  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  came  with 
other  manuscripts  to  Jesus  College,  Carotffidge.'  lite  life  of  Ailred 
occupies  folios  63*  to  74^.  It  is  preceded  1^  a  letter  fr<an  Walto- 
Daniel  to  a  certain  Maurice  (ft .  61  a-63  b)  and  is  followed  by  a  lamoi- 
tation,  also  a  characteristic  outburst  by  Walter  (ff.  74  a-75  b).  All 
three  works  are  written  in  &e  same  dear  neat  hand.  Each  chapter 
begins  with  a  small  illuminated  capital . 

The  life  was  written  sometime  before  the  tetter  to  Maurice  and 
Ae  lamentation.  In  a  shcHi  dedication  to  a  certain  Abbot  H .  {mrorum 
duldssimo  abbati  H.),  Walter  refers  to  the  recent  death  of  Ailred. 
Tliere  is  no  definite  evidence  that  any  Abbot  H.,  likely  to  be  ^miliar 
with  f^ievaulx,  was  living  in  1 167,  the  year  of  Ailred's  death,  but  it 
is  possible  that  Abbot  Hugh  had  already  been  elected  at  Reveaby  and 
almost  certain  that  Abbot  Henry  then  ruled  at  Waverley.'  Waverley 
was  the  senior  Cistercian  house  in  England  and  was  doubtless  in  close 
touch  with  Rievaulx  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Revesby  was  a  daughter  of 
Rievaulx,  and  was  not  very  far  away.  A  cryptic  allunon  in  the 
letter  which  Walter  wrote  later  to  Maurice  suggests  that  this  sweet- 
natured  Abbot  H.  was  named  Henry.*  If  this  infermce  is  sound, 
I  am  inclined  to  identify  him  with  Henry  (rf  Waverley. 

^JesuB  College,  Cambridge,  MS.,  Q.  B.  7.  For  a  description  see 
James,  Descriptive  Catalogue,  pp.  28-29,  No.  24.  One  or  two  additions 
may  be  made  to  this  descriptioa.  The  second  item,  the  Speculum  Religio- 
sorum  (ff.  1 3-30),  is  die  work  ascribed  by  Tanner  to  the  canonist  WilUam 
"  de  Pagula,"  vicar  of  Winfield  (fi.  1 350).  The  summaiy  of  the  Historia 
Aurea  is  of  course  a  summary  of  the  chrooicle  compiled  by  John  tk  Tyne- 
mouth.  Both  it  and  ihe  calendar  included  in  this  manuscript  betray  a 
Durham  provenance.  The  work  of  Wailw  Daniel  is  followed  by  an  in- 
complete copy  of  Ailred's  De  Oneribus  (fo.  75"). 

*  The  earliest  charter,  attested  by  Hugh,  vtiiich  I  have  found,  and  which 
can  be  dated,  belongs  to  the  year  1 1 75  [Cart,  de  Rievalle,  p.  82,  No,  1 32 ; 
for  the  date  see  No.  1 33).  A  charter  definitely  dated  January,  1 1 76,  is  in 
Stoittm,  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Danelaw,  p.  215,  No.  285.  On 
the  other  hand.  Abbot  Philip,  who  died  in  1 1 66,  was  succeeded  by 
Gualo,  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Hugh  was  abbot  when  W^ler  Daniel  be- 
gan his  work.  Henry,  thu-d  Abbot  of  Waverley,  died  in  1 162,  but  as  his 
predecessor  Gilbert  was  elected  in  1 128,  Henry  was  doubtless  elected  be- 
fore the  datetrf  Ailred's  deadi  in  1 167.  Gilbert  was  alive  in  I  \^(Annales 
Mcftastici.n..  241,  242.  V.  238V 

' "  Mine  est  illud  Henrid  dicends  le]  cuius  we  sermo  melle  dulcior 
prc^uebat  "  (f.  62  d). 
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Ailred  had  to  face  a  good  deal  of  opposition  during  hii  life,  and 
scandals  revived,  if  we  are  to  believe  Walter,  immediately  after  his 
deadi.  It  was  said  by  some  that  he  had  worked  iae  his  own  Section 
as  Abbot  of  Rievauhc*  When  Walter's  work  appeared,  it  met  with 
much  criticism.  His  description  of  Aiked's  chaste  and  ascetic  life  as 
a  youth  at  IGng  David's  GMirt,  the  miracles  which  he  alleged  Ailred 
to  have  worked,  the  extravagant  language  which  he  used  about  the 
txightness  of  the  saint's  corpse  were  espedally  criticized.  A  certain 
Maurice  had  shown  the  work  to  two  prates,  and  it  was  as  a  reply 
to  their  animadvo^ons,  reported  by  Maurice,  that  Walter  wrote  the 
long  letter  which  precedes  the  Inography  [H%>per  in  the  Durham 
manuscript  I  give  this  interesting  apology  in  full  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  for  both  the  criticisms  of  the  prelates  and  Walter's  reply  are 
excellent  illustrations  of  mediaeval  habits  of  thought  The  identity  of 
Maurice  and  of  the  prelates  is  as  doubtful  as  the  identity  of  the  aweet- 
natured  Abbot  H.  I  have  urged  elsewhere  and  still  think  it  quite 
likely  that  Maurice  was  Ailred's  predecessor,  a  learned  mcmk  who 
migrated  (nan  Durham  to  Rievaulx  about  the  year  1 1 36,  and  was 
dected  abbot  after  Abbot  William's  death  in  1 145.  On  his  retire- 
ment in  1147  he  continued  to  live  at  Rievaulx,  except  ior  a  brief 
interval  of  a  few  weeks  as  Abbot  of  Fountains.  He  was  living  in 
1 163,  and,  if  we  assume  that  he  left  Rievaubc  to  end  his  days  else- 
where, he  would  be  as  obvious  a  correspondent  and  critic  of  Walter 
Daniel  as  we  could  find.^  But  when  1  made  this  suggestion  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  in  1 167  of  another  Maurice,  a  few  mites 
from  Rievaulx.  Tliis  was  Maurice,  Prior  of  Kirkham,  the  home  of 
Austin  Canon^  founded,  ten  years  before  he  founded  Rievaulx.  by 
Walto-  Eapec,  Lca-d  of  Hdmsley.  My  friwid  Mr.  Craster  has 
called  my  attention  to  writings  of  Maurice,  contained  in  a  fifteenth 
century  manuscript  now  in  the  Bodloan  Library.  71ie  earlier  and 
more  important  is  a  polemic,  which  can  be  dated  1 169-1 176,  contra 
Salomitas,  or  those  who  hold  that  Salcwae,  the  companion  (A  the  two 
Marys,  was  a  man.  It  is  dedicated  to  Gilbert,  the  famous  founder 
and  Prior  of  Sempringham.     This  is  followed  \fj  an  episde,  of  later 

'  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  69  a. 

*  See  my  paper  on  Maurice  of  Rievaulx  in  the  English  Hist.  Rev., 
Jan.  I92I,)60CVI..  17-25. 
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date,  to  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  sane  compUmentary  verses.' 
Id  Maurice  of  Kirkham  we  have  anodier  likely,  perhaps  still  more 
likely,  critic  at  Waller  Danid's  sendee.  It  would  be  delightful  if  in 
Prior  Gilbert  and  Archbishop  Roger  we  could  see  the  two  carping 
prelates  who  aniu^ed  Walter  so  much. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  life  of  Ailred  compiled  l^  John  of 
Tyoemoulh  f«  his  SanctUogium  Angliae — the  work  copied  \pj 
Capgrave  and  printed  by  the  BcJlandisti — shows  that  it  is  based  tsi- 
tirely  on  Walter  Daniel  The  compiler  had  before  him  the  text  both 
of  the  life  proper,  and  of  the  later  letter  to  Maurice  ;  but  as  he  made 
no  distinction  between  them,  and  selected  his  material  from  them  im- 
partially, the  original  character  of  the  two  pieces  is  obscured.  Mirades 
taken  from  the  letter  to  Maurice  begin  and  end  John's  summary. 
Walter's  personal  recollections,  as  well  as  his  rhapsodies,  are  <Hmtted, 
hia  extravagancies  are  pruned,  and  his  verbose  narrative  frequoitly  cut 
down  to  a  few  tose  sentences. 

The  other  summary  of  Walter's  Ixx^  first  printed  by  H<xitmami 
in  1 90 1  from  the  Bury  manuscript  now  in  the  Bodloan.  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  better  known  work  It  may  have  been  acquired  by  J(^ 
of  Tynemouth  ;  it  can  hardly  have  been  made  by  him.  The  author 
used  a  manuscript  which  contained  Walter's  life  of  Ailred,  and  also 
his  later  letter  to  Maurice.  He  summarized  or  extracted  passages 
which  Jc^n  of  Tynemouth  passed  over,  and  he  disregarded  passages 
whichi  in  the  Sanctilogium,  John  used.  He  omitted,  for  ocample, 
all  references  to  Ailred's  journey  to  Galloway,  and  to  Walter's  stric- 
tures on  Galloway  society.  Although  he  made  only  one  addition  to 
the  text  tk  Walter — a  rderoice  to  the  fact  that  Henry,  the  King's 
son  and  Waldef,  afterwards  Abbot  of  M^ose  were  Ix-ought  up  with 
Ailred  at  King  David's  court  ^ — he  had  definite  views  of  his  own 
about  Ailred.  In  a  short  appoidix  to  his  compendium  he  ^ows 
himsdf  familiar  with  the  critidsms  which  had  been  made  against 
parts  of  Walter's  wwk.  He  attempts  to  prove  from  Aihwl's  own 
writings  that  the  saint's  early  life  was  not  so  spotless  as  Waltar  would 
have  us  believe.'     He  then  proceeds  to  atone  for  this  assertion  of  his 

'  Bodleian  MS.,  Hatton,  92,  ff.  )-37. 

'  Horstmaim,  Nova  Legenda,  U.,  545.     This  msertioii  may  have  oxne 
from  Jocelin's /./><»/ 5a  Waldef. 
'«i<^.,  II.,  552-553. 
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independeace  by  refening  his  readers  to  the  eulogy  upon  Ailred  de- 
livered by  Gilbol,  Abbot  of  Hoilandia  (Swineshead). 

Abbot  Gilbert's  eulogy  has  survived.^  When  the  news  of  Ailred's 
death  reached  Swineshead,  he  was  pr^taring  one  of  his  sermons  upon 
the  Song  of  Songs.  He  had  reached  the  wnds,  "  I  have  gathered 
my  myrrh  with  my  vpice :  I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my 
honey  "  (v.  I).  The  abbot  meditated  upon  the  abundant  nature  of  his 
friend.  What  a  rich  hon^oMnb  had  been  taken  from  the  world  t 
And  he  slipped  into  his  discourse  a  little  sketch  of  Ailred. 

III. 
Ailred. 

The  Abbot  of  Swine^ead  thought  of  Ailred  as  a  man  of  serene 
and  modest  spirit,  equable  and  unworried,  alert  in  mind,  deliberate  in 
q>eech.  He  had  often  watched  him  in  conva*sation  and  remembered 
how  patiently  he  suffered  interruption.  Ailred  would  stq>  until  the 
speaker  had  emptied  his  soul  and  the  torrent  of  wcffds  was  over,  then 
quiedy  resume  what  he  had  been  saying.  A  similar  impresncm  of 
tranquillity  and  forbearance  is  given  in  the  portrait  drawn  forty  years 
later,  by  Jocelin  of  Fumess  in  his  life  of  St  Waldd  : — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  fine  cJd  EngHsh  stock  {ex  ueterum  Anglorum 
illustri  stirpe  procreatusy.  He  left  school  early  and  was 
Inxiught  up  from  boyhood  in  the  Court  of  King  David  with 
Henry  the  king's  son  and  Waldef.  In  course  of  time  he 
became  first  a  monk,  afterwards  Abbot  of  I^ievaulx.  His 
school  learning  was  slight,  but  as  a  result  of  careful  self- 
discipline  in  the  exerdse  of  his  acute  natural  powers,  he  was 
cultured  above  many  who  have  been  thoroughly  Iramed  in 
secular  learning.  He  drilled  himself  in  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  left  a  lasting  memorial  behind  him  in  wndngs- 
distingui^ed  by  their  lucid  style,  and  wealth  of  edifying  in- 
struction,  for  he  was  wholly  inspired  tiy  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity,  of  great  practical  wisdom,  witty  and  eloquent,  a 

^Mabilloa,  Opera  S.  BernanU,  II.,  cd.  140.  in  C^bert's  for^-first 
semoa  on  die  Canticies.  Gilbert  began  fui  work  on  the  Canticles  when 
St  Bernard  had  left  ofi. 
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pleaaaot  companion,  geno'oua  and  discreet     And,  with  all 

diese  qualities,  he  exceeded   all  his  f^ow  prelates  of  ^e 

Church  in  his  patience  and   tenderness.     He  was  hill  <A 

empathy  ior  the  infirmities,  both  physical  and  mival,    erf 

others."' 

Rather  later  than  Jocelin  of  Fumess,  Nicholas  of  Rievaulx  wrote 

of  Ailred  in  his  metrical  eulogy  of  the  Abbots  of  fUevaulx.     Ailred 

was  comparable  to  St.  Benedict,  St  Maur,  St.  Bernard  : — 

Maunis  erat  maturis  m«ibus  et  Benedictus 
Exemplo  :  similis  Bernardo,  codibe  vita.' 

But  with  Nicholas  we  already  reach  the  indiscriminate  re^n  of 
legend. 

Gilbert  of  Hmland  and  Jocelin  of  Furoess  ^ye  the  salioit  traits 
oi  Ailred's  character  more  clearly  than  Walter  Daniel  does.  The 
personality  of  the  abbot  is  somewhat  obscured  by  Walter's  fanciful  and 
exuberant  style.  Walter's  work  none  the  less  is  the  best  account 
which  we  have  of  the  early  history  of  the  Cistercian  movonent  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  with  the  help  of  Ailred's  own  writings  and  of 
contemporary  letters,  charters  and  chronicles,  we  can  get  from  it  an 
intimate  impression  <A  the  abbot's  life  and  surroundings.* 

He  died,  says  Walter,  on  12  January,  1166,  that  is,  in  the 
new  style,  1 1 67.*     As  he  was  then  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  he  was 

'  Vita  &  Waldeni  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  August,  I.,  257  d,  e.  Jocelin 
wrote  ihe  life  <r.  1210-1214. 

^  Nicholas  wrote  early  in  the  reign  of  Heoty  IIL  His  verses  <hi  the 
Abbots  d  Rievaulx,  which  contain  several  bad  duonologjcal  errorE,  are  ex- 
tant in  a  manuscript  which  fonnerly  belonged  to  the  prioiy  di  St.  Victor 
<MS  1030)  and  is  now  MS.  Lat  13157  in  the  BiblioA^ue  Nationale. 
Extracts  were  first  printed  from  this  by  J<^  Picard  o(  Beauvais,  Canon  of 
&.  Victor,  in  his  edition  of  William  of  Newburgh's  Chronicle  (Paris, 
1610),  pp  661-683.  They  were  reprinted  by  Heame,  in  his  edition  (III., 
643).  TTie  same  St  Victor  MS.  contains  five  letters  of  Nicholas  (f.  85"). 
M.  Bemont  Idndly  informs  me  that  oat  letter  is  addressed  to  Prior  W.  of 
Byiand  and  four  to  N.  of  Beverley. 

*  There  is  an  excellent  life  of  Ailred,  under  the  name  Ethelred,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  written  by  Dr-  W.  Hunt.  In  this 
paper  I  shall  deal  more  particular^  with  the  significance  of  certain  aspects  ti 
Ailred's  life  and  character. 

*  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  73  c  He  died  about  the  fourdi  watch  of  the  night  of 
the  day  before  the  Ides  of  January,  1166.     This  would  be  the  day  w4iich 
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bom  about  1110.  Walta  tells  ua  nothing  of  his  parentage  or  birth- 
place, but  on  these  matters  we  have  sufficient  information  from  Ailred's 
work  on  the  saints  of  Hexham  and  from  the  Heiham  chroniclers. 
His  family  was  well-to-do.  well  connected,  and  prominent  in  ^ 
ndighbouriiood  of  Durham  and  H«diam.  Tliis  strict  Cistodan  came 
of  a  long  line  of  married  priests,  learned,  respectable,  conscientious.' 
If  there  were  many  such  families  in  Northumlxia,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
hand why  the  movement  for  a  celibate  clergy  made  such  stow  pro- 
gress in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Ailred's  father,  Eilaf,  son 
of  Eilaf,  lived  in  the  period  of  transition.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
priests — we  may  almost  say  hereditary  priests — of  Hexham.  His 
position  in  Tynedale  had  been  a  strong  one.  He  had  lands  and  good 
connections.  His  father  had  been  treasurer  of  Durham ;  the  local 
Archdeacon  William,  was  his  kmsman  ; '  and  his  influence  among  the 
English  gentry  of  Northumbria,  north  and  south  of  the  border,  was 
sufficient  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  King  of  the  Scots,  who  frequently 
held  his  court  across  the  hills  at  Roxburgh.  But  he  could  not  stem 
the  new  movanents  from  the  south.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  seen  the 
southern  monks  of  Winchcomb  and  Evesham  pass  from  Jarrow  to 
Durham  and  had  watched  the  building  of  the  great  church  and 
monasteiy  l^  Bishop  William  c^  St.  Carilq)h.  He  had  seen  monks 
from  St.  Albans  come  to  Tynemouth,  where  the  bones  of  St.  Oswiu 
were.  Tlie  turn  of  Hsdiam,  long  threatened,  came  in  1113,  whoi 
the  lord  of  the  regality,  Thomas  II.,  Archbidiopof  York,  sent  Austin 
canons  to  restore  Wilhid's  foundation  and  guard  the  bones  of  Saints 
Acca,  Eata,  and  Alchmund.  Eilaf  was  strong  enough  to  force  a 
compromise.     He  retained  a  bfe  interest  as  priest  of  Hexham  with  the 

bc^an  at  compline  on  the  1 1th,  and  the  fourth  watch  would  be  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  12th.  The  Cistercian  calendar  begins  with  January,  but  the 
Gsterciani  are  beiiered  to  have  helped  to  spread  the  custom  of  beginning 
tlie  year  on  23  March,  according  to  the  Florentine  use. 

'  James  Raine,  TAe  Priory  of  Hexham.  (Surtee's  Society  1864),  Vol.  I., 
pp.  l-lxrii.  A.  B.  Hinds,  in  the  History  of  Northu?nberland,  Vol.  III., 
Hexhamshire,  Part  I,  1 19  6.  (NewcaBtie.  18%). 

"  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  61  d.  This  William  son  of  Thole  (Toli?)  is  doubt- 
less William  the  Archdeacon  named  HaTeorim,  who  was  present  at  the 
translation  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  1104:  Re^pnafd  of  Dudiam  De  admiramUs 
Beati  Cuthberti  uirtutibus,  p.  84  (Surtees  Society.  1835).  HaTcgrim  is 
doubtless  a  misreading  of  f-faregrim  (or  Amegrim),  for  which  name  see 
V.C.H.  Yorkshire,  11..  165. 
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cQJc^meDt  of  certain  revenues.  Yet  if  a  story  told  by  Walter  Daniel 
has  any  basis  of  truth,  he  idt  very  sore.  A  few  months  after  the 
canons  came  to  Hexham  ArchE»^op  Thomas  died  at  Beverley  (29 
Feb.,  1114).  Ailred,  thai  four  OT  five  years  old,  ran  home  and  an- 
nounced the  news.  A  laugh  went  round  the  family  and  Elilaf  relied 
to  the  child  with  polite  gravi^ :  "  True,  an  evil  liver  has  indeed 
died  "  (uere  ille  obiit  qui  male  uiuit).  Ailred's  prophesy  was  con- 
firmed on  the  third  day,  when  the  news  had  had  time  to  travel  ncnth 
irom  Beverley.' 

In  course  of  time  Eitaf  was  fully  reconciled  to  ^e  new  order. 
When  in  1 1 36  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  restored  to  Hexham 
■all  the  lands  of  which  he  had  had  the  usufruct,  and  was  received  1:^ 
the  Benedictines  of  Durham  into  their  society.''  Aihed  was  already  a 
monk  of  Rievaulx ;  a  daughter  of  Eilaf  became  a  nun  and  diere  is 
evidence  that  other  members  of  the  family  entered  the  religious  life.' 
But  his  early  associations  left  an  ineffacable  im[H%s$ion  upon  Ailred. 
Tlieir  influence  explains  his  significance  in  the  history  of  northern 
England  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II. 

If  a  3[»rit  of  simplicity  and  lowliness  of  heart  were  always  sufficient 
to  t»ing  peace,  the  Cistoxian  missionaTies  whom  St  Bernard  sent 
from  Clairvaux  to  England  could  have  been  only  a  reconciling  element 
in  the  conflict  between  the  new  and  the  old  ways  of  life,  William, 
first  Abbot  <^  Rievauk,  who  at  one  time  had  been  Bernard's  secretary, 
seems  to  have  found  favour  everywhere.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Cistarcians  inevitably  brought  discord.  They  were  reformers.  They 
-drew  the  more  ardent  reUgious  from  the  olds'  Benedictme  houses  of 
St.  Mary  at  York  and  St  CutM>ert  at  Durham.  They  caused  di- 
vision in  the  houses  of  canons  regular.  They  set  themsdves  in  the 
-church  at  large  against  a  married  clergy,  and  any  suspicion  of  simony 

'  Vits  Ailredi,  f.  62  a.  Walter  Daniel  gives  do  names  and  the  attri- 
bution of  prophetic  powers  or  second  sight  to  saints  was  general ;  but  if  the 
Btory  is  based  on  any  inadoit  in  Ailr«l's  childhood,  it  could  only  refer  to 
Thunas  II. 

^  Richard  of  Hexham's  history  of  the  church  of  Hexham  in  Raine, 
Priory  of  Hexham,  I.,  55-56. 

^Walter  Daniel  describcB  the  subcellarer  of  Revesby  {c.  1)45),  as 
"proximus  uideUcet  d  (Ailred)  secundum  camem"  (Vita,  f.  66  c). 
Laurence,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  for  whom  Ailred  wrote  the  life  of  the 
Confessor,  was  his  relative  ("  cognatus"),  f.  70  c. 
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or  subjectioa  to  temporal  influence.  It  was  Williun  of  Rievaulx  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  agitation  against  the  recognition  by  the  pope  of 
King  Stephen's  kinsman,  William — later  canonised — as  archbi^op  of 
York  in  succesaon  to  Archbishop  Tliurstan  ;  and  it  was  a  Cistercian, 
the  Abbot  of  Fountains,  who  in  1 1 47  was  finally  set  up  as  archlnshop 
in  William's  stead.  How  closely  tht  oppoation  to  Archbi^op 
William  was  associated  with  the  Cistercians  was  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  Piior  of  Hexham,  who,  u4en  he  heard  of  William's  election 
fOTsook  his  priory,  and  went  overseas  to  join  the  community  at 
Clairvaux  under  St.  Bernard.*  Now  Ailred,  whose  most  intimate 
memories  were  <^  the  old  Northumbrian  ordo*  at  Hexham  and  of  the 
Benedictines  of  Durham,  gave  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  Gsterdan 
rule.  He  spread  its  use  in  new  foundations,  and  interpreted  it  in  his 
writings.  He  denounced  elaborate  musical  services  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  sculpture  or  wall  painting  with  all  the  zest  of  St.  Bernard.* 
Yet  he  did  not  turn  his  back  upon  the  past.  He  was  no  partisan. 
He  had  found  the  way  of  life  which  satisfied  him,  and  could  take  his 
place  in  the  strangely  mingled  society  of  the  n<»th  the  mcffc  confidently 
because  he  was  sure  of  himself.  Walter  Daniel,  writing  as  a  hagio- 
grapher,  entirely  fails  to  describe  the  many-wledness  of  Ailred's  in- 
terests  and  activities.  From  Rievaulx  Ailred  exercised  an  influence 
which  was  the  measure,  not  so  much  of  his  intoisi^  <s  eothunasn.  as 
of  his  wide  sympathies.  Like  all  good  Cisterdans,  he  loved  to  preach 
ahoui  the  Blessed  Virgin  en*  the  ancient  rule  of  St  Benedict,  but  his 
favourite  saint  was  Sl  Cuthbert — the  peat  patron  saint  of  Durham 
and  of  alt  Nwthumbria,  upon  wh«n  his  father  Eilaf  had  called  in 
times  of  distress.  While  he  journeyed  to  the  general  chapter  at 
Citeauz  or  visited  the  daughter  houses  oi  Rievaulx  in  Scotland,  he  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  St  Cuthbert*     His  memcuy  was  stored 

^  John  of  Hexham  in  Raine,  op.  cit. ,  p.  1 39  with  Raine's  note.  Ailred, 
in  his  work  oa  the  saints  of  Hexham  {jbid.,  p.  1 93)  attributes  Robert  Kset's 
reagnation  to  his  inaptitude  for  administrative  work.  The  reagnatitxi  was 
much  criticized. 

«  Speculum  Caritatis,  hb.  i.,  cc.  23,  24,  b  Migne,  P.L.  CXCV.,  coll. 
571-572. 

'  *  Reginald  of  Duriiam,  pp.  1 76*1 77,  iot  the  "  prosa  ridunico  modalunune 
in  Beati  Cuthbeiti  bonore  oomp(»enda "  by  Ailred  on  his  joum^  to  and 
fnnn  Citeaux ;  pp.  1 76- 1 79,  incidents  at  iCirkcudbright  on  St.  Cuthbert's 
day  20  March,  1164-1165. 
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with  tales  of  the  miracles  t^  the  saint  Tlie  book  about  St  Cuthbert, 
writtoi  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  was  inspired  t^  Ailred,  and  was 
based  upon  Ailred's  talk.'  Ailred  loved  Durham,  where  St  Cuthbert's 
bones  lay  in  William  of  St  Carileph's  noble  church,  and  where  his 
father  had  died  as  a  monk.  When  a  dispute  arose  about  the  seat  of 
the  [Hiw — one  of  those  disputes  on  matters  oi  precedoice  which,  as 
they  have  a  symbolic  significance,  are  always  so  hard  to  settle^ Ailred 
was  brought  in  to  [veside  over  the  board  of  arlutrators  who  settled  it' 
When  he  visited  Godric  of  Finchaie — that  famous  hermit  who  had 
bem  to  Rook  and  Ccanpostdia  and  Jerusalem  and  loved  to  read  St- 
Jerome — he  had  a  young  man  of  Durham  with  him.^ 

Just  as  the  Benedictines  adopted  St  Cuthbert,  the  Austin  Canons 
adopted  the  Saints  of  Hexham.  In  March,  1 1 54,  they  c^dxated  the 
solemn  translation  of  thdr  relics.  It  is  [xxibable  that  Ailred  was  present 
and  spoke  as  a  sermon  or  address  part  erf  the  work  on  the  Saints  of 
Hexham  which  he  wrote  for  the  occasion.  His  tract  is  a  skilful  and 
attractive  bit  of  writing.  Aited  recalled  his  old  connection  with 
Hexham  :  "  This  is  my  festival,  for  I  lived  under  the  protection  (^ 
the  saints  in  these  hallowed  places  ".  He  described  the  work  of  St 
Wilfrid,  and  did  not  shirk  a  reference  to  the  pictures  with  which 
Wilfrid  had  adorned  his  church  at  Hexham  for  the  edification  of  the 
people.  He  dwelt  upon  the  zeal  of  his  grandfather — though  more 
sinful  than  he  should  have  been  he  was  unwearied  in  his  care  of  the 
churches  of  Christ — and  claims  (or  his  father  rather  mistt,  than  his 
share  in  the  new  foundation  at  Hexham  of  the  Auguslinian  priory. 
The  canons  must  have  felt  that  Aihed  had  perfumed  a  difficult  task 
with  much  tact* 

We  have  seen  how  the  Abbot  of  f^evaubi  retained  his  veneratioa 
for  St  Cuthbert  and  the  Saints  of  Hexham,  and  through  them  formed 
ties  with  the  monks  of  Durham  and  the  canons  whose  conung  had 

'  Reginald  of  Duduun,  pp.  4,  32.  This  work  is  dedicated  to  Ailred, 
but  in  its  present  fonn  dates  from  ihe  period  after  Ailred's  death ;  cf.  p. 
254,  reference  to  events  of  1 1 72. 

*  Greenwel),  Feodarium  Prioratus  Dunelmensis,  p.  hd.  (Surtees 
Society.  1872). 

*  Reginald  of  Durham,  De  vita  et  miramUs  S.  Godrid  heremitae  de 
Finchaie,  pp.  176-7  (Surtees  Society,  1847). 

*  Aitred's  work  is  well  edited  by  Raine,  Priory  of  Hexham,  I.,  1 73- 
203.     For  the  allusions  to  die  text  see  i^.  174,  175,  191,  192. 
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disturbed  his  childhood.  But  why  did  he  write  the  life  of  St.  Edward 
the  CoafessOT?  He  venerated  St  Cuthbert  as  a  Northumbrian. 
He  conunemorated  St  Edward  as  an  Englishman.  And  he  had 
realized  that  he  was  an  Englishman  at  the  court  of  King  David  of 
Scotland.  This  aspect  of  Ailred's  posonality  desarves  stHne  attention . 
Walter  Daniel  deals  at  some  length,  though  with  his  usual  pro- 
voking vagueness,  with  Ailred's  life  at  the  court  of  King  David. 
From  other  sources  we  ntapiy  know  that  Ailred  was  brought  up  by 
David  and  had  as  his  companions  the  King's  son,  Henry,  and  bis 
step-son  Waldef  or  Waltheof.  We  do  not  know  how  Ailred  wa& 
recommended  to  David.  The  close  connection  between  Durham  and 
the  church  in  Scodand  would  provide  a  man  of  Eilafs  influence  with 
frequent  opportunities  (^  bringing  bis  son  to  the  King's  notice.'  Nor 
do  we  know  how  old  Ailred  was,  nor  how  long  he  stayed  with  David, 
nor  the  prcaat  position  which  he  came  to  hold  at  court.  Hi» 
name  appears  as  witness  in  no  surviving  charto*.*  Walter  Danid 
affirms  that,  in  qnte  of  oppontion  and  foul  calumny,  Ailred  won 
increasing  favour  and  affection  from  David,  and  would  in  due  course 
have  attained  the  highest  ecclesastical  office  in  the  KingdcHn — pre- 
sumably the  l»shof>ric  of  St  Andrews.  If  the  title  and  functions 
ascribed  to  him  by  Walter  can  be  taken  literally,  he  was  David's 
steward  or  seneschal ;  ior  Walto-  calls  him  economus,  and  says  that 
he  served  to  die  triclinium  or  hall,  and  had  a  share  in  the  disposal 
of  the  royal  treasure.*     At  this  time  he  was  probably  stilt  a  layman, 

'Turgot.  first  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  (1107-1 115),  had  been  Prior  of 
Durham,  and  the  church  had  lands  in  the  lowlands,  especially  at  Coldingham, 
ncxth  of  Berwick.  But  communication  of  all  kinds  must  have  been  frequent. 
and  apart  frran  his  rdations  with  Durham,  Eilaf  was  well  connected  in 
Northumbria.  Later  in  the  ceotuiy,  a  grand-daughter  of  his,  i.e.  Ailred's 
niece,  married  Robert  FitzPIulip,  a  land-holder  in  Lodiian  0^eg.  of  Dudtam, 
De  adtnirandii,  etc,  p.  188). 

'ElarlDarid  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  April,  1 124,  ^en  Ailred  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Ailred  entered  Rievaulx  ^rtly  after  its  found- 
atioQ  in  1 1 32— probably  about  1 1 34,  whra  rtill  quite  young  [adolescens).  A 
charter  <rf  Kino  David  (c  1 1 28)  is  attested  by  Ailred's  coiiip)amon  "  Waldef, 
filio  Regine"  (Lawrie,  Early  Scottish.  Charters,  1905,  p.  69,  No.  83). 

*Vita  Ailredi,  f.  64  a;  cf.  (A  c,  "regales  dispensare  diuitias". 
The  author  of  the  Diatogus  de  Scaccario,  I.  ii.,  c.  19  (Oxford  edition,  I9(^, 
p.  151)  defines  economus  as  seneschal.  The  tricorum,  tricorium,  or  tri- 
clinium was  defined  by  Aelfric  as  gereord-has,  and  appears  in  twelfth 
century '  literature,  e.g.,  Orderic  Vitafis,  in  the  sense  of  a  refectory  (see 
23 
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or  a  derk  in  hwtr  orders.  Aibed  was  v/<M  to  say  pUjrhilly  that  he 
came  to  Rievaulx  frcnn  the  Idtchen.  not  hwn  the  schook* 

However  thii  may  be,  Ailred  was  much  trusted  hy  the  King, 
and  in  his  turn  felt  for  his  patron  an  admiration  and  affection  which 
were  never  lost  The  note  of  personal  regard  is  a  strong  one  even  in 
his  description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  the  conflict  in  which 
David  was  opposed  by  the  barons  of  Yorkshire  with  Walter  Espec, 
the  founder  of  RievauU,  at  their  head.  In  his  later  work  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  kings  of  England  (1 153-4)  AUred  ^>eaks  with  un- 
afieaed  eathusasm  of  this  second  David  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 
And  we  find  in  these  historical  writings — which  are  the  political 
counterpart  of  his  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor — a  reflection  of  tix 
political  ideas  which  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  court,  and  were  held 
by  many  Englishmen  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth.  They 
are  easily  summarized  :  The  Scottish  Kings  were  the  true  successon 
of  the  Enf^ish  Kings.  The  Normans  certainly  had  the  highest  of  all 
sanctions ;  th^  had  set  aside  the  usurper  Harold  and  conquered 
England  l^  Divine  favour  ;  but  the  line  of  the  Conquerw  had  greatly 
strengthened  its  claim  to  the  alle^nce  of  Englishmen  by  its  union 
with  the  West  Saxon  house,  of  which  David  was  the  chief  represen- 
tative.  There  was  no  diffwence  in  culture,  race  or  nationality  between 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  Old  Northumbria  ;  when  a  Scottish  King 
invaded  the  Unds  of  the  King  of  Ejigland  he  was  engaging  in  a 
domestic  quarrel,  about  the  rights  of  which  even  men  who  hved  south 
of  the  Tweed  might  freely  differ.  What  the  subjects  and  vassals  of 
&e  English  King  did  resent  and  fiercely  resist  was  the  presence  of 
bfurbarians,  of  Picts  and  Galloway  men,  »de  by  aide  with  the  feudal 
host  of  Scotland.  For  Englishmen  and  Normans,  learning  as  they 
were  to  speak  each  otha''s  language,^  were  united,  whether  they 

Ducange,  Glossarium,  s.v.  triconus).  As  seneschal  or  steward  Ailred 
would  also  be  discthequ,  and  so  could  describe  himself  as  connected  with  the 
Idtchen.  In  England  the  steward  only  gradually  acquired  large  administrative 
power  (Vemon-Harcourt,  His  Grace  the  Steward  {y^fSI).  Cf.  the  remarks 
in  Round,  The  King's  Sergeants  {\^\\)  p.  69;  and  Tout,  Chapters  in 
Administrative  History,  I,,  205  and  passim),  but  in  the  less  elaborate 
household  of  David,  he  would  approach  in  digni^  the  banmial  steward. 
Ailred  was  clearly  not  connecled  with  the  chancery. 

'  P.L..  CXCV..  col.  502. 

'  St  Waldef  spt^e  fluently  in  French  and  Englidi  (Jocelin  <A  Furoeis 
in  Acta  Sanctorum,  August,  I.,  260  c) ;  Gaimer,  in  Lincobshire,  used 
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looked  to  David  or  to  Stephen  as  their  lord,  in  the  ta^  of  adapting 
the  old  order  to  the  new.  Tlie  definition  of  services  and  tenures  in 
feudal  terms,  the  encouragement  of  foreign  famous  in  art  and  letters, 
the  organization  of  bishc^ca,  the  foundation  of  monasteries,  the  sub- 
jection of  sodal  life  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  were  proceeding  as 
actively  in  the  south  <rf  Scotland  as  in  Yorkshire.  There  was  nothing 
insular  or  parochial  in  the  attitude  of  Englishmen  like  Ailred.  The 
men  of  the  north  were  conscious  not  of  subjection  to  the  foreigner, 
but  of  new  opportunities  now  open  to  them,  recalling  the  opportunities 
which  had  been  opened  to  Wilfrid  and  Bede  and  Alcuin.  Indeed, 
the  more  conscious  they  were  of  their  past,  the  mwe  confidendy 
could  they  jcnn  in  the  welcome  to  new  ideas  and  new  enterprises. 
Their  traditions  were  living  traditions,  part  of  their  being,  yet  not  alien 
to  Ate  new  age.  Ailred,  in  his  description  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  eaters  into  the  minds  of  the  Norman  barons  who  rallied 
round  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Walter  Espec 
a  speech  on  Norman  history  with  its  record  of  splendid  deeds  in  Sdly 
and  Apulia  and  Calabria.  WImu  Henry  of  Anjou  became  King  oi 
Elngland,  Ailred  welcomed  him  as  reconciling  in  his  person  English 
and  foreign  traditions.  He  was  the  first  King  since  the  Conquest  who 
could  claim  to  be  descended  from  Alfred.  He  had  received  knight- 
hood  at  the  hands  of  Aihed's  hero  King  David.  He  had  been 
modful  and  magnanimous  during  the  recent  wars.  The  canonization 
of  the  ConfessOT  a  few  years  Uter,  and  the  tranalatioa  of  his  body  to 
the  new  shrine  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminsta*  were  symbols  of  the 
final  union  of  England  with  the  society  of  western  Christend(»n. 

The  historical  woHc  in  which  Ailred  reveals  his  attitude  to  political 
questions  was  written  in  the  lator  years  of  his  life.  Henry  II.  was  on 
the  throne  and  the  EjigUsh  border  had  again — and  definitely — been 
pushed  northwards  to  the  Tweed  and  the  Sohvay.  Tho-e  is  indeed 
little  evidence  that  Ailred,  after  he  left  the  sorice  of^King  David,  had 
any  share  in  the  turbulent  events  of  Stephen's  reign,  when  David  h^ 
court  at  Carlisle  and  the  Scotti^  border  reached  as  far  south  as  the 

EagUdi  books  while  he  was  writing  his  Nomun-French  poem,  "  Lestorie  des 
Englea"  (Rolls  Series,  L,  276,  i.  6443).  A  dumb  hoy  who  was  cured  at 
the  ahnne  of  St.  joiat  of  Beverley,  was  put  to  schod  by  his  taAisi,  and  learned 
lo  speak  French  and  English  (f^aine.  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York, 
f^lls  Series,  1.,  312).  AII,these  instances  come  fronj^tbe^nuddteiof  the 
twelfth  century. 
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cross  on  StainmcMre,  and  AilrecTs  old  companioo  E^l  Henry  ruled  in 
Northumba*land  and  a  Scottish  vassal  was  obtruded  into  the  see  of 
Durham.  His  last  service  to  David  seems  to  have  been  his  last 
appearance  as  a  poUtidan.  He  was  sent  on  the  King's  business  to 
Archbishop  lliuratan  of  York.^  For  many  years  the  claim  of  the 
ardibtshop  to  be  metropolitan  of  the  Scottish  In^oprics  had  met  wi^ 
opposition,  especially  irom  John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  In  spite  of 
papal  injunctions  the  U^op  was  still  disobedient  in  1 135'6.'  It  was 
doubtless  on  some  errand  aiinng  out  of  this  dispute  that  Ailred  about 
1 1 34  made  the  journey  from  which  he  did  not  return.  On  his  way 
home  he  eotored  the  Abbey  <^  Rievaulx.  As  a  disciple  of  St 
Bernard  he  could  have  had  nather  the  time  nor  the  inclination  for 
secuUr  interests.  His  next  important  missioD  was  concerned  with  a 
great  controvoty  which  the  Cistercians  of  Yorkshire  regarded  as  of 
mcnal  ratho-  than  legal  significance.  In  II 40  Archbishc^  Thurstan 
died  and  a  majority  of  the  canons  of  Y<M:k  elected  William,  dieir 
treasurer,  a  ne[^ew  of  King  Stephen.  The  circumstances  were  sus- 
picious* and  a  protest  was  made  by  the  minority,  on  the  ground  that 
money  had  passed.  The  most  important  ecclesiastical  office  m  die 
north  was  tainted  by  the  sin  of  simony.  The  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  the 
Abbot  <rf  Fountains,  the  Priw  of  Kirkham  (who  was  Ailred's  friend 
Waldef)  and  others  took  the  lead  in  appealing  to  the  pope  (1141.) 
The  case  dragged  on  for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1 143  that 
the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx  and  his  companicms  pleaded  thar  case  in  person 

'  Vita  Ailredi,  (.65  b. 

'  L^eri  from  Innocent  II.  from  Pisa,  April  22,  1 1 36,  to  the  Archbishops 
6l  Canterbury  and  York,  in  Raine,  Historians  of  tkt  Church  of  York,  ID., 
66-67  (Rolls  Series.  1694). 

»Johnof  HeihaininRaine.7"A^/'«V>0'»//fdrAa»r,  I.,  133,  139,  142, 
etc  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed  that  a  story  in  Jocelin's  Life  of  St. 
Waldef  \!iao<Mt  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of  William.  Waldef, 
then  Prior  of  Kirkham,  would  have  beoi  elected  to  succeed  Thurstan,  but 
Ste^^MO  interposed  his  veto  on  the  ground  that,  as  son  <i  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  step-aon  of  King  David,  Waldef  would  probably  support  the 
interests  of  David,  wl>o  was  the  chief  supporter  in  die  norUi  of  the  Ex- 
empress  Matilda.  Jocclin  adds  that  William  of  Aumale  (the  new  Earl  of 
York^tre  and  a  leader  of  Stef^en's  party)  offered  to  procure  the  arch- 
bishopric for  Wald^  if  the  Utter  would  oueof  him  with  uie  archiepiscopal 
lands  in  Shirbuni  (Acta  Sanctorum,  August,  1.,  256  c,  d).  Wald^  in- 
dignantly refused.  This  incident  would  naturally  bring  into  susfucicHi  die 
earl's  subsequent  efforts  on  behalf  of  Stephen's  nephew. 
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at  Rome  ;  in  the  eariier  proceedings  of  1 141,  which  stayed  the  cod- 
secratioQ  of  the  oew  archbi^op,  diey  were  repreaented  by  less  im- 
portant people.'  On  this  occaaon  Abbot  William  chose  Ailred  as 
his  proctor.  William  had  soon  realized  the  ability  of  the  new  recruit. 
He  employed  him  hequently  on  the  bunoess  of  the  convent,  and  on 
hit  return  from  Rome  made  him  master  of  the  novices.^  In  1 142  be 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  colony  of  monks  sent  from  Rievaulx  to  f<n70 
the  monastery  d  St  Lawrence  at  Revesby,  founded  by  William  of 
Roumare,  Elarl  of  Lincoln.  Thus  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  became 
an  abbot  For  the  next  twenty-five  years,  first  at  Revesby,  then  hum 
II 47  at  Rievaulx,'  his  energies,  thwarted  increaungly  by  bodily  pain, 
were  absorbed  in  the  woric  of  bis  ord^*,  in  business,  administration, 
preaching,  arbitration,  travelling  and  all  the  arduous  routine  of  his 
office. 

Yet  as  the  years  passed,  this  intensely  human  monk,  with  his  keen 
inaght  into  the  bearing  of  the  varied  problems  in  the  life  about  him, 
seems  to  have  found  increaamg  satisfaction  in  his  memories  of  youth, 
of  the  places  wha«  he  had  once  lived,  and  of  the  friendships  which 
were,  he  felt,  the  most  predous  thing  this  v/or\6  had  given  him.  He 
wrote  of  his  monastic  hiendships  in  his  Z^f  Spirituali  Amicitia. 
He  wrote  of  King  David  and  the  young  Earl  Henry  in  the  tribute 
to  David's  memory  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry  of  Anjou.  In  his 
well-known  work,  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in 
1 1 38,  be  merged  his  own  memraies  and  feelings  in  the  impartial  ex- 
position of  a  dramatic  thane.  As  a  piece  of  historical  writing  its  value 
is  due  to  the  understanding  of  events  rather  than  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  narrative.  Ailred  of  course  must  have  retained  vivid  recollections 
of  the  year  1 138.  Two  or  three  yean  earlier  he  had  been  a  royal 
official  in  King  David's  hall,  and  now,  a  few  mites  fa'om  Rievaulx, 
David  had  (ought  and  lost  a  battle  against  his  new  friends  and 
neighbours.  He  would  remembo*  that  this  was  the  year  of  his  father's 
death  in  the  monastery  at  Durham,  shortly  afto-  Abbot  William  and 

^  Headed  by  William  of  London,  one  of  the  archdeacons  who  had  op- 
posed tlie  elecdoD  of  William  (John  of  Hexham,  p.  140).  That  Ailred 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  connection  with  the  disputed  election  is  stated  by  Walter 
Daniel  (f.  67  c).  As  he  went  to  Revesby  in  1142,  his  missioD  must  be 
dated  1141. 

» Vita.  f.  67  b-67  d. 

*  For  the  dates  see  the  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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he  had  witnessed  EilaFs  last  settlemect  with  the  canons  of  Hexham. 
Ailred  had  probably  gone  owth  with  Abbot  William  to  arrange  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Walto*  Espec's  castle  of  Wark  on  the  Tweed  to 
King  David.'  For  in  spite  of  the  victory  near  Northallerton  Waiter 
Elspec  and  the  Yorkshire  barons  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  Ctunborland  and  Northumberland  to  David.  Ailred,  indeed, 
could  not  regard  the  war  as  an  uncompromising  conflict  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  still  less  between  Englishmen  and  Scots.  It  was  a 
war  between  kinsmen.  David's  mother.  Saint  Margaret,  was  thegrand-  - 
daughter  of  EJJmund  Ironside,  and  but  ior  the  verdict  of  God  at 
Hastings,  David  would  have  been  the  claimant  of  the  legitimist  party 
to  the  English  throne.*  His  aster  had  been  the  Queen  of  Henry  1., 
his  mece  was  wife  of  Stephen,  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Waltheof, 
the  great  E)arl  of  Northumb^land.  If  he  thought  it  wise  to  invade 
ElnglAnd  on  behalf  of  his  other  niece,  the  ex- Empress  Matilda,  and  to 
try  to  resume  Scottish  possesion  of  the  northern  shires,  he  could  hardly 

'  Waher  Espec,  Lord  of  HetmEley,  was  also  Lord  of  Wark  or  Caiham. 
The  place  was  besieged  Frequoitly  during  the  campaigns  1 133-8  and  only 
consented  to  surreader  in  1 1 36  on  the  (£rect  instiuctioiis  of  Walter.  For 
Abbot  William's  misaon  see  Richvd  of  Heihom,  ed.  Raine,  p.  100  and 
John  of  Hexham,  p.  118.  That  Ailred  was  with  ^e  abbot  is  probable 
from  die  fact  diat  both  of  them  were  present  when  Eilaf  surreodered  hia 
lands  to  Hexham  (Richard  of  Hexham,  jp.  35).  Th^  reached  Wark  at 
Martaunas  (Not.  1 1 ).  Like  other  barons,  Walter  Espcc  doubtless  ccMilinued 
to  hold  his  land,  but  as  a  vassal  of  David  who  carefully  obscrred  all  the 
customs  of  Northumberland  (Richard  of  Hexham,  pp.  104,  105).  The 
King  and  Walter  were  of  course  not  unknown  to  each  other.  About  1 132, 
the  year  of  the  faundatkxi  of  Rievaubc,  Walter  £q>ec  attested  a  charter  of 
David  in  favour  of  die  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London  (Lawrie.  Ear/y 
Scottish  Charters,  No.  98,  p.  78). 

'  See  Ailred's  woik  on  die  genealogy  <^  the  &ig1i&h  ICings,  with  the  in- 
troductory letters  to  Henry  of  Anjou,  then  Duke  of  Normandy  {Decern 
Scriptores,  pp.  347  If.)  The  claim  is  put  still  more  clearly  by  Jocclin  <A 
Fumesa  in  ttie  dedication  of  his  life  «  St.  Waldef  to  King  William  of 
Scotland  (c.  1210) :  Jocelin,  with  r^erence  to  William's  descent  through  St. 
Margaret  from  Edmund  Ironside,  is  q>eaking  of  Edward  the  Atheling,  son 
<^  Edmund  and  father  of  Margaret — "  legitimus  heres  sanctissimi  confessoria 
Edwardi  regis  Angliae,  jure  hereditario  Anglici  regni  per  lineaa  rectas  et 
directas  succesnuae  generatioois  io  uos  deuoluto,  uos  sceptrigeros  effecisset, 
nisi  Nonnannorum  uiolenta  direptio,  Deo  permittente,  usque  ad  tempus 
praefinitum  praepedisset "  {Acta  Sanctorum,  August,  I.,  248  d,  e).  See 
also  die  interestins  passage  in  William  of  Newburgh,  in  Howlett,  Chronicles 
of  Stephen,  tic,  I.  103-106. 
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be  blamed,  though  it  was  doubtless  the  duty  of  King  Stephen's  vassals 
to  resist  him.  In  Ailred's  memory  the  battle  of  the  standard  was  an 
unhappy  conflict  of  allegiances — for  the  Braces  and  Baltiols  and  other 
North-country  barons  had  extensive  lands  in  David's  dominions — and 
incidentally  a  revival  of  that  age-long  racial  struggle  of  Celt  and 
Teuton.  King  David  relied  largely  on  the  Picts  of  Galloway,  at  this 
time  full  of  savage  exultation  after  their  recent  victory  at  Clitharoe  ;  and 
no  foe  was  both  so  dreaded  and  so  despised  by  Normans  and  English 
aHlce  as  the  men  of  Galloway.  When  the  battle  was  won  and  the 
barons  had  wiped  out  the  diame  of  Clitheroe,  the  way  to  peace  was 
open.  David  was  willing  to  accqit  a  compromise  which  Robert  Bruce 
and  Bernard  of  Balliol  had  vainly  tried  to  effect  before  the  fight. 
King  Stephen  was  easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  counsel  of  the  papal 
legate  and  the  prayers  of  his  wife  to  grant  it  Nordiumberland  and 
Cumberland  were  ceded,  and  King  David  ruled  at  Carhsle.' 

The  tone  of  detachment  with  which  Ailred  describes  the  Battle 
of  the  Standard  gives  way,  in  his  other  histcnical  writings,  to  a  mood 
of  quiet  triumph.  The  old  unnatural  embarrassmoits  had  been  removed 
by  King  Henry  11..  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  grand-nephew  of  David. 
In  a  letto*  which  he  prefixed  to  his  book  on  the  Life  and  Miracles 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Ailred  greets  Henry  as  die  comer-stmie 
which  bound  togedier  die  two  walls  of  the  English  and  die  Norman 
rac&*  For  Ailred  the  sdemn  translation  of  the  body  of  the  Confessok* 
in  October,  1 1 63,  must  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  events  in  his  life. 
Laurence,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  who  was  his  Idnsman,  and  a  Dudiam 
man,*  had  asked  Ailred  to  prepare  (or  the  occasion  a  new  life  of  the 

'  See  fw  all  this,  in  addition  to  Ailred's  tract,  the  Heihain  chroniclers. 
Ailred's  work  is  in  the  Decern  Scriptores  and  is  re-edited  by  Hewlett, 
Chnmides  of  Stephen,  etc.  (Rolls  Series),  III,  179-199.  A  good  summary 
will  be  found  in  Maxwell,  Tke  Early  Chronides  Relating  to  Scotland 
(Glasgow,  1912),  pp.  147-153. 

*  Decern  Scriptores,  p.  370 :  "  lapidem  angularem  AngEci  generis  et 
Noimannici  gaudemus  duos  parietes  conuenisse  ". 

*  He  was  the  Master  Laurence  who,  from  the  account  given  by 
Reginald  of  E)urfaam,  would  seem  to  haTe  represented  the  citizens  of  Durham 
«t  me  elecdoa  of  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey,  9  June,  1 1 53.  He  was  then  in 
secular  orders.  On  the  way  to  Rome,  where  the  election,  quafhed  by  die 
Archbidiop  of  Y^k,  was  to  be  examined,  Laurence  left  his  companioos  and 
entered  die  monastery  of  St.  Albans  (Reginald  of  Dudiam,  De  Vita  et 
miraculis  S.  Godrici,  pp.  232-233;  J^  of  Hejdiam,  pp.  167-168). 
Waller  Daniel  calls  him  Ailred's  cognatus.  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  70  c. 
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Confenof.  Ailredhadtaken  the  work  of  Osbem  of  Clare,  and  reviaecl 
it  in  die  light  of  officiai  papal  letters  and  of  chronicles  and  such  tnid- 
worthy  inf  onnatioa  as  had  amie  to  him  by  hearsay.  He  also  prepared 
a  hcmiily — which  he  probaUy  preached  in  the  abbey — on  die  words 
Nemo  accendit  lucemam} 

Hb  ecclesiastical  sympathies  also  were  deeply  engaged.  Snce 
II 39  the  Church  had  been  rent  \pj  schism.  Ailred  had  never  hesitated 
between  Pope  Alexander  and  the  st^matic  cardinals.  If,  as  was 
cleariy  evident,  the  Church  was  still  a  living  powo-,  then  the  powo- 
must  reside  in  the  majority.^  But  there  had  been  ac«ne  very  anxious 
days  before  King  Louis  of  France  and  King  Henry  the  Lord  of 
England.  N<Hinandy  and  Aquitaine.  decided  to  acknowledge  and 
support  Alexando'.  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  persuaded  by  two 
men  ;  Araulf,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  Ailred  of  Rievaulx.*  One  <^ 
the  first  acts  of  the  Pope  after  he  was  recognized  by  King  Henry,  was 
the  canonization  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  great  ceremony  two 
years  later,  when  the  body  of  the  saint  was  laid  in  the  new  shrine  at 
Westminster,  symbolized  religious  peace  in  the  West  of  Europe  as 
well  aa  the  union  of  Englishman  and  Norman. 

Peace  did  not  last  long.  The  prelate  who  presided  ova-  the 
trani^tion  of  St  Edward  was  the  new  Archlxshop  of  Canterbury, 
Thcsnas  Becket  His  contest  with  the  King  had  already  begun  and 
was  soon  to  be  obvious  to  all  men.  Ailred  must  have  known  all 
about  it,  but  his  letters  are  lost  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  thought 
Some  of  these  lost  letto-s,  especially  those  which   he  wrote  to  the 

'  Vita  Ailredi,  70  c ;  Ckronicon  Angliae  Pelriburgense  (ed.  Giles, 
1845).  p.  98. 

*  See  the  interesting  passage  in  the  twenty-fourth  sermon  "  De  Oneribus 
Es^e"inMigne,  P.L.,  CXCV..  coIL  460c-461a.  TTie Cardinal  OcUvian 
was  elected  by  two  cardinals  cmly,  the  Cardinal  Roland  (Alexander  III.)  by  fire 
cardinal  bishops  and  fifteen  or  more  cardinal  priests  and  deacons.  The 
"  uis  Kpostolicae  dignitatis "  must  reside  in  the  latter :  "  Certe  ecclesia 
Romana  non  perdit;  certe,  ceteris  reprt^tis,  ut  in  illis  tribus  remanserit, 
nulla  ratio,  nullus  sensus  humanus  admittil ". 

*  Chron.  Petriburgense,  p.  98.  This  late  chronicle  is  of  no  great  value, 
but  its  numerous  allusions  to  Ailred  clearly  came  from  some  good  source. 
Where  they  can  be  checked  they  are  reuable.  Heruy  II.  acknowledged 
Alexander  at  a  great  council  held  at  Neufmarche  in  July,  1 160.  He  and 
King  Louis  met  him  at  Chouzy  in  September,  1 1 62 ;  see  Robert  of  Torigny 
in  Howlett.  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  etc..  IV..  207.  215. 
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KiDg'a  justiciar.  Robot,  Earl  of  Lekeater,'  who  attempted  the  iin- 
grateful  task  of  mediator,  might  make  very  into^tiiig  reading.  I 
imagme  that  the  sympathies  of  Ailred — Cistercian  thou^  he  was — 
lay  with  King  Hemy  rather  than  with  the  archUahop.  His  was  a 
peace-lovmg  equaUe  nature,  guided  by  strong  conmion  sense.  There 
were  capridoua,  theatrical,  extravagant  traits  in  the  archbishop's  con- 
duct which  could  not  but  repd  him.'  Peace  was  restored  in  England, 
why  disturb  it  >  If  these  were  his  feelings,  he  was  fortunate  in  the 
time  of  his  death,  before  his  faith  in  King  Henry  could  be  shaken  by 
^e  deed  which  turned  Becket  into  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and 
gave  him  a  place  even  above  Sl  Cuthbert  and  St  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  the  hearts  of  Eoglishmen. 

>  Vita  Ailredi.  f.  70  c. 

'  Two  facts  may  be  noted  which  tend  to  confinn  this  new.  Ailred 
was  a  friend  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bi^p  (A  London,  the  austere  high  churchman 
ytho  had  opposed  Becket's  electicHi  and  Eteadiiy  refused  to  support  him 
against  Henry.  Some  time  after  April,  1 163,  when  Gilbert  became  Bishop 
«  Lxndou,  Ailred  dedicated  to  him  his  sermons  on  IsaiiJt  (P.L.,  CXCV., 
561).  Agam,  the  archludiop  had  akeady  asked  for  the  prayers,  not  of 
Ailred,  but  of  Maurice  of  Rievaulx.  Maurice's  reply,  which  I  have  printed 
elsewhere  from  Balliol  MS.  No.  65,  betrays  some  uneasiness  about  the 
wisdom  of  Becket's  election;  see  En^/isA  Hist.  Rev.,  1921,  XXXV.,  22, 
26-29. 

{^To  be  continued). 
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THE  FORTY  MARTYRS  OF  SEBASTE : 

A  STUDY   OF  HACIOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Bv  The  Rev.  D.  P.  Buckle.  MA. 
N  a  previous  No.  of  the  BULLETIN  (vol.  5,  Nos.  3-4,  April- 


Nov.,  1919,  p.  219)  Prof«»or  Tout  gave  an  interestitig  account 
of  John  Malnllon's  criticism  of  Daniel  Van  Papenkoeck,  one  of 
the  earliest  continuators  of  the  work  of  BoUandus,  and  described  the 
pleasing  conclusion  of  the  stary  by  relating  the  Retnish  doubter's 
conversion  to  the  sound  judgment  of  his  French  critic's  better  scholarship. 
The  present  paper  will  show,  howevo-,  that  if  in  that  case  Papen- 
broeck  was  too  rash  in  his  charges  of  the  falafication  (^  documents  in 
cartularies  he  was  sometinies  at  any  rate  too  ready  to  acc^t  the  wcHrst 
evidence  as  the  best,  and  to  set  up  "  re-made  and  confected  docu- 
ments "  (in  Prof.  Tout's  language)  as  greater  audiorities  than  earlier, 
ampler,  and  more  probable  histtwies. 

His  account  of  the  story  of  die  forty  martyrs  of  Sebaste  illustrates 
this  uncritical  attitude.  It  is  contained  in  the  Bollandist  "  Acta  Sanc- 
bHiun,"  Martu,  torn.  2,  the  contents  of  which  are  ex[Mressly  stated  to 
be  "  a  Godefrido  Henschenio  et  Danide  Papebroduo  Aucta  digesta 
et  illustrata  ".  We  there  find  diat  the  Latin  "  Acta  "  are  regiirded 
as  the  older  ;  yet  though  in  the  case  of  the  translation  of  Evodius  by 
John  the  E>eacon  of  Nafdes  there  is  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date,  the 
editors  do  not  give  the  lightest  information  about  the  origtoal  proven- 
ance or  time  of  writing  of  the  long  narratives  whidi  they  place  firsL 

The  great  point  of  difference  in  the  stories  is  the  particular  form  of 
punishment,  genus  suppliai,  by  which  the  saints  were  martyred.  The 
Bollandist  editors  avowedly  follow  the  accounts  which  re[»«sent  the 
martyrs  as  having  been  immersed  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Sebaste 
on  a  cold  winter  nigbt  and  therein  ftttzen  to  death,  then  taken  out  to  . 
be  Inoken  and  burned.  They  add  Aat  the  ashes  were  dirown  into 
the  river,  where  they  wa«  miraculously  kept  together  in  <»e  place. 
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whence  they  were  rescued  by  Bishop  Peta,  who  was  directed  to  do 
so  by  a  supernatural  revelatbn  and  guided  by  extracurdiaary  lif^ts. 
Tlie  editors  give  alt  these  details  about  the  martyrdom  and  many  others 
about  preliminary  trials  and  imprisonments,  appearances  of  the 
Saviour  and  of  the  Devil,  which  have  no  support  in  the  earliest  and 
best  auth«ities  such  as  Basils  Gregory  iA  Nyssa,  and  Gaudentius. 

This  particular  volume  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum"  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1668,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Bollandus.  But 
within  forty-five  years  from  the  pubHcation  of  the  texts  and  commentary 
of  the  Bollandists  two  critical  works  on  the  subject  had  not  only  ap- 
peared but  also  reached  their  second  editi<ns.  This  seons  to  show 
that  a  considerable  number  of  readers  took  an  interest  in  endeavours 
to  treat  the  matters  in  question  with  a  better  sense  of  the  value  of 
evidence.  Theodoric  Ruinart  (1657-1709)  calls  his  work  "Acta 
raartjrrum  sincera  et  aelecta  ".  The  John  Rylands  Library  possesses  a 
copy  i^  the  second  edition  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1 7 1 3.  Accord- 
ing to  Dd^ye.  who  is  himself  a  Bollandist,  it  is  well  conceived  but 
not  up  to  modern  requirements.  Ruinart,  who  was  the  pupil  co-worker 
and  taograF^ier  of  John  MaUllon,  says  that  the  death  of  the  martyrs 
was  not  due  to  immernon  but  to  the  hitta  cold  of  the  air  and  also 
that  the  "  vulgata  acta"  have  not  the  authority  of  BanL  He  refers 
to  Tillemont,  who  published  the  second  editi<»  of  his  fifth  vcJume  at 
Paris  in  1 702.  Tillemont  gives  his  own  account  of  the  martyrdom 
on  pp.  516-527,  and  adds  notes  on  various  points  on  pp.  788-791. 
Now,  whereas  the  Bollandist  editors,  who  place  great  reliance  upon 
Go^us  VoBsiuB,  assert  diat  his  arguments,  and  what  they  dte  from 
"  Martyrologies,"  "  Menaea,"  and  writers  Uke  Petnis  de  Natal3>us 
and  Mombritius,  seem  to  prove  the  immeraon  of  the  martyrs  in  Uie 
waters  of  the  lake,  Tillemont  is  certain  that  they  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  middle  of  die  dty.  He  also  attacks  the  notion  that  they  suffered 
on  the  lake,  supra  stagnum,  which  the  Bollandist  editors  thought  was 
intimated  by  the  language  of  Basil. 

It  is  thoefore  necessary  to  quote  the  exact  words  which  Basil  used. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  chapto*  of  his  nineteenth  homily.  He 
there  says  :  exeXevo-e  TiavTa.^  yvfivinff^a^  iv  fi.e(rg  rg  irokei  injyvv- 
fievov;  airo0ap€tv.  After  describing  the  effect  of  frost  on  the  human 
body  he  adds  :  Tore  toCvov  alBpioi  htavvKrip€Wi.v  Kare&iKdo-Bijtrav, 
ore  XlfivT}  {ikv,  irepi  ^v  -fj  itoKk  KaraiKitrTai,  Iv  g  touto  Stij^Xoi'  ol 
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ayioi,  otov  rt  weBCov  iww^kaTOv  ^v,  fierawovija'avTo^  avrffv  rov 
Kpva-ToKKov.  Kal  TfveiptaSnirBiitra  ra  Kpvu,  ofnftaX&t  vvkp 
vuTov  irtCevfiv  vapei)(eTO  toZ?  vepioiKOK  ■  mwa/wl  S«  dewaa 
y5e'otT«9,  T^  KpvtrraXX^  Sc5eW«Si  twi/  peidptav  eaTqtrav. 

It  is  obvious  frcHD  this  last  quotation  that  the  lake  is  mcntioBecl  not 
as  the  scene  of  the  actual  martyrdom,  but  (w  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  keenness  of  the  frost  Tlie  rdative  clause  about 
the  sufforings  of  the  martyrs  naturally  explains  irdXt?  and  has  no  oon- 
nection  with  kCfivrj.  It  is  joined  to  the  wrong  antecedent  by  Morcelli 
("  Kalendarium  Elcclesiae  Conitantinopolitanae,"  vol.  2,  p.  68)  who 
says  that  there  was  no  need  to  describe  the  lake  if  die  martyrdom 
took  place  dsewhere.  But  it  is  sot  necessary  to  limit  the  interpretatioD 
of  Basil's  stribng  descriptioD  by  such  an  argumrat.  We  find  the  same 
rrference  to  the  frozen  lake  as  a  proof  <A  the  sevoity  of  the  cold  in 
Gaudenlius  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Tlie  books  of  these  early  writers 
are  easily  accessible  in  Migne's  Patrologia,  but  the  John  Rylands 
Library  is  particularly  fortunate  in  possessing  ammg  its  treasures  the 
enlarged  versions  of  the  story  given  by  Petrus  de  NataKbus  (Lyons, 
1519),  and  in  the  exacdy  similar  accounts  (with  slight  differences  of 
spelling)  edited  by  Vlncentius  Bellovacenns  (Strassburg,  1473)  and 
Mombiitius  (Milan,  1460).  Tliese  narratives  only  bridy  refer  to  the 
first  trial  before  Agricolaus  the  Prefect,  and  this  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  Petrus  de  Natalibus,  who  simply  says  that  he  kept  them  in  prison 
several  days  in  ocpectation  of  the  arrival  of  Lysias  the  Dux. 

Here  we  see  how  the  stwy  began  to  grow.  A  further  develop- 
moit  appears  in  Lipomanus  (Venice  :  Aldus,  1581),  who  relates  the 
first  trial  at  some  length,  describing  in  detail  the  flattery  of  the  prefect 
and  the  firm  refusal  of  the  martyrs  to'  save  their  lives  by  apostzuy. 

The  subject  of  ha^ographic  tracts  was  discussed  by  A.  Oufourcq 
in  his  int«%sting  book  "  Les  Gesta  Martyrum  Romains"  (Paris,  1900- 
1910).  He  divides  editions  into  three  classes,  edifying,  scientific,  and 
definitive.  His  discussion  of  the  question  should  be  compared  with 
that  of  H.  Delahaye  in  "Tlie  Legends  of  the  Saints"  translated  by 
Mrs.  V.  M.  Crawford.  Delahaye's  classification  of  hagiographic 
texts  is  even  more  analytical  than  that  of  Dufourcq.  He  distinguishes 
ax  classes  of  texts  and  applies  his  system  to  Ruinart's  "  Acta  ^cera  ". 
He  u  more  drastic  in  his  criticism  than  Dufourcq,  and  gives  a  use^ 
account  of  the  methods  and  moralities  of  ha^ographen,  and  of  ancient 
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ideas  concerning  history.  The  dearth  of  material  caused  supplementing, 
amplification,  compilation,  and  adaptation.  Tlie  hagiographer  who 
was  compelled  to  write  by  the  order  of  a  superior  boldly  took  the  only 
course  open  to  him,  and  either  made  a  generous  use  of  development  as 
practised  in  the  schools  or  bc«Towed  from  other  narratives. 

Among  the  Coptic  manuscripts  in  the  John  Rylaads  Library  there 
is  an  Egyptian  version  of  the  story,  which  on  the  whole  follows  Basil's 
narrative  very  closely,  making,  however,  a  few  additions.  The  nine 
leaves  of  which  this  fragment  connsts  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  Tattam,  their  original  owna,  apparently  r^arded  as  s^arate 
documents.  In  the  Crawford  volumes  they  are  numbered  33  and  45. 
No.  33  has  its  first  sheet  both  misplaced  and  reversed  :  it  is  entitled 
"  Exhortations  to  Mar^dom,"  and  the  second  "  Acts  of  certain 
Martyrs  ".  Mr.  Crum  in  his  useful  catalogue  has  supplied  a  careful 
description  of  the  manuscript  reprodudng  the  first  sheet  in  its  proper 
<N^er  of  recto  and  verso^  and  printing  a  resume  of  the  renuunder  in 
English.  The  Coptic  narrative  shows  a  conflation  of  two  accounts, 
death  by  frost  and  immersion  in  the  wato-  of  the  lake.  A  translation 
as  literal  as  possible  of  the  four  pages,  specially  reproduced  in  facsimile 
to  accompany  this  article,  is  now  offered  and  should  be  compared  with 
Basil's  "  Homily,**  and  the  narradves  in  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum  **. 

Ryij^nds  Coptic  MS.  94  [45]. 

(Page  pS).  And  the  order  was  to  caat  them  into  prison  till  he  con- 
^ered  with  what  penalty  he  will  punish  them.  And  meanwhile  when  the 
saints  were  in  the  prison  Christ  appeared  to  them  at  midnight.  An  ineffable 
li^  surrounded  Him.  He  said  to  them.  Good  is  this  purpose  of  yours, 
good  is  your  resolve.  He  who  ^utll  endure  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 
Moreover,  in  the  moroing  the  judge  (Si/caoriTf)  ordered  them  to  appear  in 
the  ju'^ment-hall.     He  sentenced  them  to  a  bitter  death. 

There  is  a  lake  near  the  city,  on  which  snow  and  hail  were  streammg 
down.  They  who  know  diose  districts  testify  that  not  ooly  oil  and  water 
are  wont  to  freeze  and  congeal  in  those  regions,  but  wine  also  freezes  in  the 
botde  like  a  stone.  So  (will  it  be)  with  those  who  su&r  in  thai  winter 
through  the  deluge  of  snow  ^ling  everywhere.  The  judge  therefore  con- 
demned the  saints  to  spend  one  night,  when  the  frost  and  hail  and  snow 
poured  down  like  a  torrent,  while  the  blast  of  the  north  wind  blew  l^lerty. 

(/^t).  But  when  they  heard  their  sentence  they  accepted  the  danger 
gladly.  They  hastened,  they  stripped  t&  their  clothes,  they  cast  them  from 
umn,  they  look  their  way  to  the  lake,  they  ran  with  all  their  might  and 
plunged  into  it.  Its  water  froze  like  mow,  as  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  it 
and  bore  the  bitter  poin,  while  snow  and  hail  fell  <»  them  without  ceasing. 
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O  the  courage  indeed,  and  pabmce,  surpasmw  human  nature.  O  tbe  love 
towards  Goo,  when  man  taJces  it  to  himself  ror  Him.  They  stood  in  tbe 
midst  <rf  die  lake  at  thM  hour,  exhorting  one  another,  saying.  Lei  ug  cry  out 
that  we  are  Christiana,  and  they  all  cried  out :  We  are  Christians.  But 
speech  did  not  go  out  of  th«r  lips  diatbctly,  and  it  was  interrupted  in  thdr 
mouth  in  its  utterance  by  the  shivecii»  (A  tneir  bodies  and  the  pain  of  their 
limbs,  while  their  teeth  chattered  wiui  the  torture  c^  the  frost.  The  aiow 
destroyed  all  thor  flesh.  The  pains  of  diat  frost  penetrated  even  to  their 
marrows. 

Moreover,  who  can  represent  tbe  greatnesa  of  that  struggle  but  them- 
selves alone  ?  (pS)  as  knowing  it  by  experience.  So  then  how  greatly  increased 
the  frost  of  that  night.  No  man  therefore  can  praise  than  according  to  their 
desert,  as  1  said  in  the  preface  of  this  meagre  discourse.  This  only  will  I 
aay,  When  1  merely  mention  their  names  1  confess  to  you  that  1  feel  a  joy  and 
gladness  lea[Mng  up  in  my  aoul  towards  them  all,  as  the  patriarch  Sevenis 
said  about  the  lights  in  the  Church,  Basil  and  Gregory,  If  you  believe  me,  as 
often  as  I  mention  their  names,  my  soul  rqoices. 

I  must  also  tell  you  about  the  bath  near  the  lake  by  which  the  enemies 
of  truth  thought  to  enmare  the  saints,  because  dieir  hearts  did  not  waver  at 
all,  their  whole  thought  was  of  God  in  heaven,  while  they  were  in  the  lake. 
When  one  of  them  recanted  by  the  device  d  the  devil,  and  left  the  lake  and 
went  into  the  bath  and  remained  outside  hope,  outside  hope  indeed,  grief 
seized  them  because  he  is  their  member  according  to  die  word  of  the  apostle 
(pe)  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  modbers  suffer  with  him.  But  he  who 
consoles  those  vtim  are  In  troubles  could  not  tolerate  the  sicht  of  tbor  grief 
for  die  renegade  nor  did  he  suffer  the  number  of  their  forty  to  remain 
lacking  one. 

But  he  opened  the  ^es  of  the  cubiclarios,  who  guarded  them,  when  he 
saw  forty  angels  coming  down  from  heaven,  with  forty  crowns  in  their  hands, 
prepared  to  be  placed  on  the  beads  of  the  saints. 

When  one  of  the  angels  returned  to  heaven  with  a  crown  after  he  who 
had  fallen  out  had  recanted  and  entered  the  bath,  the  grace  of  the  holy 
spirit  filled  that  cubiclarios,  he  stripped  off  his  clothes,  he  cast  them  from 
nun,  he  ran,  he  threw  himself  into  the  lake,  f-le  cried  out  widi  them  in  this 
«ie  voice  saying,  I  am  a  Christian.  He  became  one  with  that  thief,  who 
confessed  the  Lord  on  the  cross,  and  he  is  worthy  <^  the  full  penny,  with 
those  who  were  called  to  labour  in  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He 
became  a  comfort  and  a  consolation  to  those  saints,  i«4ien  he  ounpleted  the 
number  <rf  the  forty,  according  to  the  number  of  the  forty  holy  days  of  our 
Life-giver  the  God  of  Tndh,  and  he  became  a  martyr  for  His  name. 

This  literal  translation  shows  that  the  Coptic  writer  accepted 
Basil's  account  of  the  severity  of  the  frost,  but  gave  other  illustrations 
of  its  keenness.  He  follows,  however,  the  other  vision  of  the  method 
of  martyrdom  when  he  describes  the  saints  as  actually  immened  in  the 
water  of  the  lake.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  out  of  the  dght  chapters 
into  which  Gamier  divides  Basil's  homily  the  Coptic  MS.  has  distinct 
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amilaritiet  with  seveo.  The  Ist  chapter  in  Basil  is  merely  a  general 
introductum  and  gives  no  particular  informatioD.  The  2nd  chapter 
refors  to  graphic  descriptions  and  pictorial  representations,  and  is  therdn 
followed  by  the  Coptic  text  which  transliterates  Basil's  expression 
Iwypaifieiv.  The  Coptic  narrative  adds  to  Basil's  ^ory  in  his 
third  chapter  the  statement  that  when  the  impious  decree  was  pub- 
H^ed  the  saints  wait  to  the  shrines  of  the  standards,  where  there  was 
a  golden  image  of  Christ  in  a  niche  in  the  eastern  wall  and  made  a 
covenant  to  be  faithful  unto  death.  This  incident  does  not  appear  to 
occur  in  any  other  accounL  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  \^iethar 
there  is  any  other  evidence  of  Christian  soldiers  having  a  shrine  id 
camp  at  this  early  date. 

That  the  Coptic  story  is  comparative^  eaHy  seems  to  be  Aawn 
by  an  apparently  liturgical  refovnce.  Tlie  actual  MS.  is  assigned  by 
Mr.  Crum  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cmtury.  A  terminus  a  quo  for 
the  time  of  composition  is  the  quotation  from  Sevenu  of  Antioch 
(oL,  538).  The  wcHrds  which  will  be  found  in  the  translation  already 
given  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  jcnnt  use  of  the  names  of  Basil  and 
Gregory  in  the  Liturgy.  They  are  found  together  in  Giorgi,  "  Frag- 
mentum  Ev.  S.  Jo, "  (Rtnne,  1 769),  who  prints  in  the  Appendix 
fragments  of  the  Thd>aic  Liturgy  bdore  £)ioscorus. 

The  4th  chapter  of  Basil's  homily  describes  the  flattery  and  bribes 
of  the  govemw  (6  xpartav).  In  the  Coptic  account  the  answer  of 
the  saints  to  the  SiKatm;;,  as  he  is  there  called,  takes  the  form  of  a 
long  denunciation  of  the  sin  of  covetousness,  extending  over  two  pages 
and  including  six  quotations  from  the  BiUe  and  one  not  identified. 
The  5th.  6th,  and  7th  chapters  of  Bast  are  priu:tically  identical  with 
the  four  pages  now  before  the  reader  of  this  BULLETIN,  and  do  not 
disclose  any  notewtH'thy  diffo'ence  (omitting  the  question  of  immersion 
in  the  lake),  except  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  to  the  saints  in 
prison,  and  the  special  name  Swa/uLs  given  to  the  forty  angels  by 
BauL  The  chief  executioner  whom  BanI  calls  by  the  dasucal  title 
6  hrniu>%  appears  in  G^tic  as  KovfitKkapio^, 

The  occurrence  of  this  curious  word  furnishes  a  convenient  p<Hnt 
of  transition  to  a  Mef  notice  of  the  long  Gre^  Latin,  Armenian, 
Syriac,  and  Old-Slavonic  versions.  It  seems  hardly  likdy  that  an 
exalted  official  like  a  chamberlain  should  have  been  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners.    The  Coptic  writer  may  posnbly  have  bad  imae  knowledge 
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of  the  longer  and  moit  probably  loniewKat  later  Gre^  narratives, 
whkh  gives  the  forma  KaTTiK\dpio%  and  KamfKKdpuK..  This 
is  regarded  by  St^hocles  in  his  Lexicon  as  a  corruption  <A  K\a0iKov- 
kdpio^.  The  Latin  "  Acta "  have  clavicularius,  and  the  Old- 
SUvonic  of  the  "Su{»asl  Codex"  (ed.  Mikloaich,  Vienna,  1651) 
follow*  the  GredL 

The  longer  Qv^  narratives  will  be  found  in  the  convenient  editicHis 
of  Gebhardt,  "Acta  Martynim  Selecta"  (Leipzig,  1902),  and  in 
AlMcht's  text  puUisbed  in  "Archtv  fiir  ilavisdie  Philogie,"  Vol 
XVIII.  (Berlin,  18%).  Each  of  theK  editions  has  ments  and  defects 
of  its  own.  G^hardt  divides  the  story  into  thirteen  convenient 
chapters,  which  make  the  account  easy  to  analyse,  and  facilitate  refer- 
oice,  while  AlMcht'a  text  is  continuous  and  indicates  the  pages  dF  the 
Paris  MS.  520  which  he  follows,  noting  carefully  passages  where  its 
imperfections  have  been  restored.  G^Jiardt  in  his  preface  intimates 
that  in  addition  to  Abicht's  Paris  text  he  has  used  Cod.  Ven.  Gr.  Zan., 
359,  and  Cod.  Vindob.  ThetJ.  X.  His  printed  text  does  not,  how- 
ever, indicate  vduch  of  these  MSS.  are  resptmnble  for  the  variants 
which  he  cites,  nor  does  he  supply  any  information  about  the  MSS. 
themselves.  He  notes  eighteen  references  to  the  Book  of  Psalms 
which  the  auth(»:  of  this  particulu  form  of  the  stray  seems  to  have 
used  very  freely.  In  Alxcht's  Psabn  citations  the  references  are  made 
acctHxling  to  the  Helx«w  numbers,  but  Gebhardt  more  usefully  fi^ws 
the  LXX.  There  are  two  differences  between  the  editors  in  the 
matter  of  citation.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  IV  Alxcht  repeats  in  a 
slightly  di&rent  form  a  reference  to  a  quotation  already  used  in 
Chapt^  1.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  VIll  Gd)hardt'8  text  adds  a  dauie 
which  is  not  in  Abicht  With  the  exception  of  the  enlarged  beginning 
and  ending  in  John  the  Deacon's  trandation  of  Evodiui,  the  Latin 
narratives  given  in  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum  "  from  Antwnp  and  Glad- 
bach  MSS.,  etc,  are  practically  identical  with  one  another,  and  with 
Upomanus  :  they  agree  generally  with  the  Gredc  texts  of  Gebhardt 
and  AUcht,  and  with  the  Old  Slavonic  edited  by  Miklosich.  A 
Latin  transUticm  of  the  Armenian  version  was  communicated  to 
Gerardus  Vownui  when  he  visited  the  Bishop  of  Ervan  at  Rome  in 
1601,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum  ".  A  German  render- 
ing of  the  Syriac  narrative  is  given  by  W.  Weyh  in  the  "  Byzantin- 
iiche  Zdtschrift,"  Vol  XXI.  (1912),  pp.  76-93. 
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These  narrativet  ■upplement  the  earliest  accounts  by  giving  the 
names  of  itic  martyrs  that  of  the  local  Prefect  Agricolaus,  and  add  a 
secmd  trial  of  ^e  saints  heiore  the  Prefect  and  the  Dux  Lyaas  who 
came  from  Csesarea  for  that  purpose.  After  each  trial  diere  was  an 
imprisonment  with  an  appearance  of  the  Saviour. 

When  the  saints  were  brought  into  court  ioc  the  third  time  it  is 
rdated  that  the  Devil  appeared  and  said  in  the  ear  of  Agricoluis, 
'Efios  tt,  aytuKi^ov.  GeUiardt's  9th  chapter  narrates  the  miracle  of 
the  sun  shining  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night  and  warming  the  wata. 
His  lOtb  chapter  introduces  another  appearance  of  the  Devil,  this 
time  in  human  form,  bewailing  fab  defeat  by  the  saints,  and  expresang 
his  plan  to  prevent  veneration  of  their  relics  by  inducing  the  tyrants  to 
bum  them  and  throw  the  ashes  into  the  river.  In  the  I  Ith  chapter 
the  tyrants  come  and  see  the  KawiKXdpio^  with  the  saints  in  the  bke. 

These  three  chapters  cont2un  much  additional  matter  which  has  no 
support  in  the  earliest  authorities.  In  the  12th  chapter,  however, 
G^Jiardt's  text  reverts  to  the  original  story  by  rdating  the  incident  of 
the  modier  of  Meletius,  the  youngest  of  the  band.  Tlioug^  aged,  she 
carried  hct  still  breathing  son,  who  had  been  left  by  the  otecutioners 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  recant,  and  placed  him  on  the  cart  in  which 
the  dead  bodies  of  hb  companions  were  being  taken  to  die  fire. 

The  1 3di  chapto-  narrates  the  casting  of  the  relics  into  the  river 
and  their  miraculous  discovery.  It  is  impossiUe  within  the  lanits  of 
this  article  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  differences  and  similarities 
of  the  various  stories,  but  it  is  useful  and  interesting  to  know  that  a 
Coptic  MS  in  the  }c^  Rylands  Library,  though  containing  srane 
additions  to  the  original  -stcvy,  on  the  whole  supports  the  earliest 
account,  hdps  to  ^w  that  the  later  stories  were  amplified  and  em- 
b^lished  and  asnsts  in  estid>Iishing  the  sound  critical  views  of  Ruinart, 
'  Tillemont,  and  Collier  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
of  Dufourcq,  Delehaye,  and  Quentin  in  quite  recent  years. 

Note. 

The  artide  contributed  by  the  Ute  ^Allhelm  Wo^i  to  the  "  Byzantimsche 
Zdtschrift "  deserves  special  atlenlioo  not  only  (or  its  Gennan  rendering  of 
die  Syriac  nairatiTe,  but  also  fw  its  careful  discussioD  of  the  reUtioD  of  Uial 
form  of  the  story  to  Get^isrdt'a  texL  Weyh  notes  a  general  agreement  which 
in  many  sections  is  quite  Terbal,  but  be  cincludes  that  setther  ii  a  translatico 
oi  the  other  on  account  of  dieir  numerous  differences.  He  pcunts  out  certain 
24 
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•dditMundaabeUufaownbiiitlittSnuc.  He  gmi  two  oatiqM»tm  table* 
of  the  oootCDti  of  certain  MCtHOiin  Uie  Greek  and  Syriac  tetta  provng,  ac- 
cordmg  lo  hia  judgmaK,  that  the  Sjrriac  readi  nDootbly  and  that  diere  hai 
liieen  a  Jdocatioo  of  ibe  order  of  inodeots  in  the  Greek. 

He  ngarda  die  Gredc  narrative  as  die  redactioa  of  a  dianay  editor,  but 
adds  that  many  detaib  in  tbe  Afriac,  which  are  trrderaid  to  the  acquence  of 
the  atory,  Mem  to  dww  that  in  iti  prewnt  Uxva  it  too  hai  been  edited  aad  tsk- 
larged,  vAiie  m  ■ome  pointi  it  prewrvea  tbe  orianal  Morr  better  than  the 
Gre^  He  notes  ooe  phrase  when  in  lui  view  Uk  Great  writer  Itaa  mia- 
inderAiod  a  Syriac  expresBoo,  and  anolbcr  in  which  tbe  Syrtac  order  of 
words  ii  Fepcoduced  in  Greek.  Tins  seesasto  imphr  that  toe  Sjrriac  was 
the  earlier  nd  that  tbe  Greek  editor  made  some  use  of  it. 

Tliat  tbe  longer  venaoii  of  the  stwy  was  also  known  in  Egypt  is  proved 
by  die  Biiddi  Museum  Coptic  MS  No.  1000.  Unfortimately  this  is  a  vei^ 
imperfect  paiqnrusfragnwat  Mr.  Cnnnin  hisCatalogae,p.  415,  Fcprodoces 
tbe  text  of  parts  of  its  (our  pages  with  some  rertiwatiaai  of  die  nionerous 
lacuna  caused  by  its  £lapidated  condidon.  They  corre^KXid  with  die  end 
^  tbe  4tfa  chapter  and  the  beflnning  of  the  5th  in  Gd>hardt*s  edition. 

The  traditianal  stories  of  me  mar^rrdom  received  a  severe  diriaam  htxn 
Pio  Franchi  de  Cavalieri  in  ';  Stndi  e  Tesli."  No.  22,  bsc  3,  pp.  64-70. 
The  Italian  critic  ■iq>pwts  his  view  by  the  supposed  evidence  of  the 
"  Testament  of  the  40  martyrs  "  whidi  is  most  proubly  a  later  invention  to 
expand  tbe  idea  of  the  unity  in  death  for  which  they  prayed. 

Gorrea,  who  has  pubLilied  a  special  work  on  the  Lidnian  persecution, 
strongly  asserts  the  historian  of  the  mar^rdcan,  and  defends  bis  views  against 
5ch6w»ch  (v.  "  Zotschrift  f.  d.  wissentschafdicbe  Theologie,"  VoL  XXL 
pp.  64'70).  He  is  supported  by  ICom,  Hilgenfeld,  Weizsacker,  and  Ritter. 
llie  question  of  Quistianitv  and  military  service  at  dus  period  was  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Cal<Mr  in  tbe  "  Expositor,"  7th  series.  Vol.  V.,  pp. 
385-406. 
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By  FRANCES  ROSE-TROUP,  F.RHist.S. 

THROUGH  the  Idndness  of  Mr.  Guppy,  the  Librarian.  1  have 
been  enabled  to  prove  the  provenance  (k  MS.  No.  24  in 
the  John  Rylands  Lilxary,  and  as  it  is  too  late  to  insert  the 
information  in  the  forthoHmng  Catalogue  of  Weston  MSS.  1  have 
put  together  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  as  likety  to  be  of  interest  to 
other  bibliophiles  and  pei4iaps  useful  to  students. 

I  have  long  been  searching  for  books  that  were  formerly  in  the 
library  of  Exeter  CatbednJ.  and  a  reference  in  the  Rev.  J.  Wickham 
Legge's  volume  on  The  Sarum  Aftssa/led  me  to  investigate  tfie  history 
of  a  copy  of  a  missal  mentioned  by  him  on  page  vi. 

It  appeared  that  this  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Elarl  of 
Crawford  and  Balcarres  ;  that  there  was  an  inscripbon  on  the  fly-leaf 
(foL  i.)  reading  "  Memoriale  Henrid  de  Ciacedria  canonid  E!ion. 
prec  Iz' "  ;  and  that  one  of  that  name  had  resigned  the  fHrecentorship 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  oi  Crediton  in  1 264. 

I  was  led  to  bdieve  that  this,  with  other  MSS.  had  passed  from 
the  Earl's  collection  to  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  the  first  word  on  the  "  secundo 
folio "  of  this  Sarum  Missal  was  *'  induantr "  and  turning  to  the 
inventory  of  Exeter  Cathedral  treasures,  made  on  September  6,  1 506,' 
we  find  among  divors  things  "  que  novo  scaccario  continentur,"  the 
first  oitry,  under  the  heading  "  Missalia  cum  aUis  libris  "  : — 
"  I  Missale,  secundo  folio,  Induantur." 

Now  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  two  it  was 
easy  enough  to  follow  up  the  clue  obtained. 

In  a  list  of  gifts  that  has  been  made  in  or  before  1277  to  the 
Cathedral  there  is  this  entry  : — 

"  De  dono  Henrid  de  Cicestre :  Una  capa  baudek  cum  scutis. 
'  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  p.  350. 
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Untim  missale.  Una  cuppa  deaurata  pendens  ultra  majus  altare  cum 
OHpore  Dominico.  Ista  cuppa  furata  fuit  et  loco  sue  dedit  Episcopus 
J(Jiaiuies  de  Grandisiono  aliam." ' 

No  fulW  proof  is  required  to  identify  the  MSS.  with  Henry  de 
Ciceitria's  gift,  and  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assumed  that  it 
was  also  the  same  as  the  seventh  Missal  in  the  invoitory  of  1327 
thus  described : — 

'*  Bonum  ocdatum  cum  tropariis  cum  multis  ymaginibus  subtilibus 
de  auro  in  canone,  be." ' 
(or  this  agrees  with  the  value  entered  on  the  fly-leaf. 

To  the  note  conconing  the  donor  a  Utde  further  information  can 
be  added.    He  may,  with  some  de^ee  of  certainty,  be  identified  with^ 

*'  Henrico,  Thesauraiio  Criditonie  et  Canooico  Exonie," 
the  second  on  the  list  of  those  present  on  December  3,  1 242,  when 
Bishop  Wilham  Briwere  granted  his  right  in  land  called  "  Mons 
Jocelini "  in  his  manor  of  Crediton  to  the  Reclusorium  he  had  founded 
near  the  Giapd  of  Sl  Lawrence  diere.*  The  Treasure-  mi^t  easily 
have  become — like  his  confreres  at  Exeter — die  Precentor  in  later 
years. 

Our  next  glimpse  of  him  is  in  1 249  when  the  FMor  of  St  James 
by  Exeter  quit-claimed  to  H«iry  de  "  Cirencestre,"  canon  of  Exeter, 
a  tenement  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  the  bounds  of  which  are  set  out ' 
and  this,  by  other  evidence  obtainable,  was  on  die  west  side  of  die 
lane,  next  to  die  tenement  of  the  Vicars  of  Crediton  and  not  far  frcHn 
the  High  Street  It  was  no  doubt  this  same  tenement  that  he  gave 
to  the  Vicars  Choral  of  Exeter  for  the  support  of  his  obit  subject  to 
an  annual  charge  of  I6d.  to  the  Chapet«-  and  anotho-  of  9s.  to  die 
Hospital  of  St  John  by  the  East  Gate.  His  ordinance,  or  as  he 
styles  it  "carta  mea,"  is  recorded  in  a  volume  belonging  to  the  Vicars 
Choral,  and  from  this  wc  learn  that  each  Canon  present  at  his  anni- 
versary was  to  receive  2d.  and  each  Vicar  [Choral]  Id.'     Although 

'Oliver's  Lives  of  tlu  Bishops  of  Exeter,  p.  300. 

*  Ibid„  p.  305,  as  corrected  by  coraparison  with  be  Dean  and  Chapter 
MS.  No.  3720. 

*See  HingeEtoD-Raadol[^'B  Transcript  of  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
Register,  p.  5. 

*  OKver's  Monasticon  Exoniensis,  p.  195. 

*  Dean  and  Chapter  MS..  No.  3675. 
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not  dated  it  is  evident  from  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  it  was 
made  in  1264  :  we  find  in  die  calendar  that  his  obit  was  celd»:ated 
on  June  16.  Although  I  have  found  no  evidence  to  support  it,  Dr. 
M.  R.  Jjunes'  suggestion  that  he  vm  the  Henry  de  Gcestria  ^o  was 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  from  about  1260  to  1268  may  be  correct, 
though  the  date  of  his  charter  falling  betwem  those  two  years  and 
containing  no  reference  to  that  dignity  rather  militates  against  it 

As  to  the  MS.  itself  we  might  hazard  a  guess  that  at  some  period 
it  was  in  use  at  the  altar  of  Sl  Edmund  the  Confessor  in  Exeter 
Cathedral  as  tfie  offices  for  that  saint,  and  for  his  translation,  have 
been  added  to  the  missal  l^  a  fifteenth  century  hand.  If  so, 
this  is  particularly  interesting  as  Edmund  Rich,  the  archtHshop,  died 
in  1242  and  his  remains  were  translated  in  1247.  He  was  after- 
wards  canonized  and  known  as  Sl  Edmund  the  Confessor.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  Henry  de  Cicestria  knew  him  in  the 
fle^,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  present  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  altar  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  St  Edmund's 
Chapel  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  which  had 
been  practically  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Marshall  about  the  year  1200. 
We  know  that  there  was  an  altar  so  dedicated  before  1283.  ^ould 
diis  sumuse  be  correct  this  Sanim  missal  may  have  beoi  removed  to 
the  New  Treasury  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  in 
1 506  the  missal  in  St  Edmund's  Chapel  was  one  prinied  on  vellum, 
the  gift  of  John  Major  who  died  in  1447. 

Tlie  p<ant  that  is  ratfier  puzzling  is  that  a  missal  of  the  Sanim  Use, 
which  diffoed  from  the  Use  of  Exeter,  should  be  entered  without 
comment  in  both  the  library  inventory  and  in  that  of  the  gifts, 
especially  as  we  find  that  in  1391  Bishop  Brantyngham  presented  an 
Ordinal  of  the  Sarum  Use  to  the  Dean  and  Chapta*  desiring  that 
the  Cathedral  services  ^ould  conform  thereto,  but  the  Canons  would 
accept  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  differ  in  the  spedal  offices  for 
saints*  days  and  the  customs  and  observances  which  they  had  sworn 
to  maintain,  so  the  Dean  presented  a  lengthy  Bst  of  reservations,' 
Perfiaps  it  was  to  make  it  conform  to  these  requirements  that  the 
additions  were  made  to  our  missal  in  the  fifteoith  century  hand. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  magnificent  full-page  illumina- 

^  See  Hist,  MSS.  Commission  Report,  IV,  p.  39. 
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tion  00  *I4  tKe  &gure  in  ecclesiaatical  Tcstments  knediiig  on  the  right 
and  presenting  a  saoU  to  the  Divine  Child  is  intended  to  be  a  portrait 
of  die  doncH*. 

That  he  was  a  parson  of  wealth  and  pontion '  seems  indubitable 
as  the  value  of  such  an  dAbwately  illuminated  missal  must,  at  that 
period,  have  been  great,  and  because  his  ^Ided  '*  cuppa  "  was  allowed 
to  hang  in  such  a  prominent  positi<m  in  the  Cathedral. 

In  conclusion  1  ou^t  to  mention  ifaat  the  spdiing  of  his  name 
varies,  even  on  the  same  page  of  the  MS.  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  but  it 
is  most  frequently  that  v^iich  I  have  adc^ted-  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons  differently  named,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding  whetha  he  came  frun  Chicheato-  or  Cirencester. 

*  He  even  appears  as  "  Henry  the  Guwa "  in  Exeter  Corporation 
Document  Na  656,  dated  Febniaiy  2,  1233-4,  as  if  he  were  important 
enough  to  be  recognized  by  that  designalioa  alone. 
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ON  A  LOST  MS.  OF  DR.  ADAM  CLARKE'S. 
By  J.  RENDEL  HARRIS.  Lnr.D.,  D.Theou,  etc. 

IN  a  recent  number  tA  Nates  and  Queries  the  inquiry  was  made 
by  Mr.  George  Honer,  the  well-known  Coptic  scholar,  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  a  Syriac  MS.  fonnerly  in  the  possesntHi  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  containing  a  Harmony  of  the  Life  and  Passion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  inquiry  was  pertinent  enough  in  view  of  the  description,  \vst 
a  Harmony  of  Syriac  Gospds,  such  as  u  here  described,  could  hardly 
be  anything  except  (a)  the  lost  Harmony  of  Tatian,  or  {S)  a  copy  of 
the  Syriac  Gospels  containing  a  Pasdm  Harmony,  such  as  often  oc- 
curs in  the  MSS.  of  ^e  Hiu-klean  Version. 

Tile  question  denves  an  added  interest  when  we  observe  that,  a& 
will  presently  appear.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (who  was  no  mean  Orientalist 
and  Biblical  Scholar)  regarded  this  MS.  as  the  Gem  of  all  his  collection, 
and  attributed  to  it  an  age  of  at  least  1000  years. 

The  first  steps  in  the  search  for  the  lost  MS  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Homer,  who,  observing  that  Dr.  Clarke's  MSS.  were  sold  by  Sothdiy 
in  1636  (Monday,  26  June  and  three  following  days),  examined  tfie 
sale  catalogues  of  die  firm  in  questitm  as  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  reputed  that  it  was  purchased  by  a  buyer  of  the  name 
of  Cochran  ;  the  price  was  £  1 5  1 5s.,  as  Mr.  Guppy  rqiorts  from  an 
examination  of  the  sale  catalogue  in  question.  Mr.  Homer  was,  how- 
ever, wrong  as  to  the  buycar,  who  is  entered,  as  Mr.  Guppy  p(Hnts  out, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  as  Baynes.  Apparottly  he 
confused  the  MS.  with  No.  136  described  as  the  Four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  was  sold  to  Cochran  for  £5  5s.' 
What  became  of  die  MS.  is,  at  present,  uncertain. 

'  This  has  an  inserted  note  CKt  p.  406  to  the  effect  that  it  came  fran 
India. 

"Codex  MS.  chaitaceiu  in  forma  ut  Tocant  4'°  conbDet  quatuw 
Evangelia  et  Acta  Apostolomm  idiomate  et  characteribus  Syriacus  exaratus. 
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Mr.  HcHner  writes  me  the  result  of  his  prdumnary  ioquines  as 
follows : — 

"  Perhaps  you  have  already  seen  a  copy  <^  the  catalogue  of 
Adam  Clarke's  books  which  was  publi^ied  by  ]fAm  Murray  in  1835, 
and  compiled  by  his  son  J.  B.  B.  Clarke  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. ...  1  have  of  course  asked  the  autluHities  at  the  Bodleian, 
and  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with  all  Cambridge  Syriac  stores. 
Sotheby  can  give  no  help  at  that  distant  date  and  Lawlor,  their  expert, 
died,  as  you  pn^iably  know,  some  years  past,  though  be  was  not  an 
old  man  and  could  hardly  have  given  any  information. 

"  I  believe  that  the  present  Thorp  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
former  bookseller  who  was  buying  Oriental  books  in  the  thirties,  and 
1  know  nothing  about  the  other  buyer  Cochran,  mentioned  in  Sotheby's 
catalogue  at  the  British  Museum.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Homer's  reference  to  the  posnUtity  of  the  lost  MS  being  at 
Camlxidge  does  not  become  fruitful.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  Dr. 
Adam  Qarke's  collection  at  Camlwidge,  it  is  a  Lectionary  in  Syriac 
from  Southom  India  of  no  greater  age  than  the  dghteenth  century,  and 
is  labelled  on  the  back 

Evang.  Chald.  Malab.  246. 
It  is  described  as  follows  in  the  Cambridge  Catalogue  of  ^riac  MSS. : — 

"  Add.  1167,  a  late  MS.  of  the  XVIIIth  century. 

"  On  f.  6  b  is  this  entry  '• — 

"Baker.  Co/.  135,  No.  882. 

311  (?  31 1)1873. 

"  Tliis  is  evidently  No.  246  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  (1635),  and  No.  14  in  the  Cat.  of  Baynes  &  Son  (1636), 
where  it  is  priced  £7  7s." 

The  MS.  came  therefore  from  the  Christians  of  St.  Hiomas  in 
Southmi  India,  etc.,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  one  described  in  a  fore^ing 
note. 

Venit  ex  India  Oricntali,  ubi  olim  inscmebat  usibus  Ecdesiae  Christianorum 
qui  a  St.  Thorns  denominantur,  el  in  regionibus  MalabariciB  et  Gnvmandelicis 
oispersi  sunt,  quique  in  sacris  lingua  Syriaca  utuntur,  PatriarchatiKiue 
Andockenum  antistitem  habent.  Codex  sane  preciosiiB,  cum  hactenus  nullos 
N.  Foederis  lingua  Syriaca  exaratos  habuerimus  codices.  Character  Dostri 
codicis  abludit  uiquantulum  a  choractere  impressorum  librorum,  quod  Eorsan 
inde  (actum  quia  currente  calamo  scriptus  est" 
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Well  I  diis  cannot  be  what  we  are  in  search  of,  im  our  MS.  is 
No.  447  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Clarke  MSS. 

On  turning  to  the  catalogue  in  question  (1  use  a  cc^y  in  the 
Cheetham  Library,  Manchester)  we  find  as  follows : — 

"  No.  447.  The  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  Syiiac 
Imp.  4°  in  stamped  Rusna,  pp.  368. 

"  G>llected  from  the  four  Evangelists  :  one  of  the  old  Evangelistaria  : 
it  is  a  kirtd  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  giving  our  Lord's  life  in  the 
words  of  the  Evangelists." 

The  following  is  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Edward  Ives 
of  Titchfield,  Hants  :~ 

"  Turlcey,  July  2nd,  Sunday,  1 736. 

"  At  a  poor  Qiristian  town  called  Camalisk  Gawerkoe,  situated 
about  six  hours*  journey  S.  of  Mosul  (ancient  Nineveh),  this  MS. 
I  bought  of  a  DeaoHi  bdonging  to  the  old  Christian  Church  there ; 
and  the  town,  he  informed  me,  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Chridian 
Bishop." 

"  It  is  written  in  the  ancient  Estrangelian  (a  Syriac  undal)  char- 
acter, in  a  very  IxJd  hand  :  this  MS.  was  much  damaged  and  in  ruins, 
but  it  has  been  most  beautifully  inlaid  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Clai^e, 
and  now  forms  one  of  the  best  {wesored  and  most  ancient  Syriac 
MSS.  extant,  being  probably  upwards  of  1000  years  old.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Jacob  Bryant" 

It  appears  then,  that  Ae  list  of  owners  ofthe  lost  MS  is  a  soies  : — 
Edward  Ives. 
Jacob  Bryant. 
Adam  Clarke. 
?      Baynes. 

Bryant  is  a  weU-known  scholar  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
famous  for  his  outspoken  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  nege  of  Troy, 
which  he  believed  to  be  altogether  mythical.  He  need  not  detain  us,  for 
we  have  a  ccmiplete  account  of  the  journey  of  Eldward  Ives,  on  which 
the  MS.  was  purchased,  as  well  as  some  supplementary  information 
concerning  it,  which  will  relieve  us  h-om  the  necessity  of  any  further 
research.     The  title  of  the  book  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  Voyage  from  England  to  India  in  the  year  MDCCLIV,,  ete. 
also, 
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"A  Journey  ftom  Peraa  to  En^and,  by  ao  unusual  route,  etc  By 
Edward  Ives,  Eaq. :  ((Hmerly  stn^em  of  Admiral  Watson's 
ship,  and  of  His  Majesty's  Hos[ntal  in  the  East  Indies. 

"4°     Londcm     (printed     for     Edward      and     Charles     D3iy 

M[x:cLxxni.r 

The  following  extracts  will  suffice  us : — 

"  p.  316.  About  five  o'clock  we  came  to  a  poor  town  inlyihjtfd  by 
Christians,  called  Camalisk  Gawerkoe,  \^uch,  1  was  told,  means 
Christian  Gawerkoe.  The  chid  of  it  informed  me  that  it  was  once 
a  dty,  the  seat  of  a  Chaldean  bish<^,  and  larger  Aan  Mosul  is  at 
present,  but  that  it  suffered  great  persecuticHi,  and  was  almost  entir^ 
destrtqred.  when  Mahometamsm  first  todc  place  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  .  .  . 

"  The  present  inhabitants  (as  we  are  informed)  speak  the  original 
Chaldean  languages,  as  well  as  the  Tuiiish  and  Arabian.  At  a 
litde  distance  from  the  town  they  show  you  the  tomb  of  St  Barbara, 
who,  according  to  the  Papas  account,  died  a  mar^  by  the  hand  of 
her  own  father,  a  Pagan,  because  ^e  persisted  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ   .  .  . 

**  Mr .  Doidge  bought  of  one  of  die  inhabitants,  the  Old  Testament^ 
as  he  supposed,  for  the  seller  called  it  an  history  of  the  Prophets,  and 
one  of  the  Deacons  sold  me  an  old  Manuscript  which  on  the  wcMxl  <k 
4  Christian  he  declared  to  be  the  Gosp>eL  Of  Ae  truth  of  these  as- 
aerticns  neither  of  us  is  the  least  able  to  judge,  we  only  intended  them 
as  curiosities  for  our  learned  frioids  in  Bnglofid" 

A  foot-note  is  added  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  A  Spedmen  of  the  MS.  purchased  \yf  the  author,  having  been 
since  laid  before  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Ridley  of  the  Royal  Society, 
they  both  decisively  pronounced  it  to  be  the  old  or  simpler  Syriac 
Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

"  An  extract  hereof  is  in  the  annexed  plate." 

From  the  copper-plate  m  questicm  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  MS.  is 
«  Syriac  Lectionary  <^  the  usual  type.  No  doubt  the  Harmony  re- 
ferred to  is  a  description  of  the  Gospels  read  through  the  circle  of  the 
yearplus  Ac  Pasdon  Harmony  of  the  Harkleizm  Version  (a  vctmoo 
-with  which  Mr.  Ridley  was  familiar). 

Hie  script  as  ^own  in  the  plate  is  of  no  great  age,  nor  need  we 
spend  any  further  time  over  the  MS.  and  its  present  location.     Mr. 
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Ives  has  tdd  us  all  we  need  to  know  on  the  matter.  Dr.  Mingana, 
my  o^Ieague,  to  whom  the  neighbourlMxx]  where  the  MS.  was  pur- 
chased is  quite  familiar,  knows  the  Church  ctf  St  Bari>ara  quite  wdl ; 
he  has  oftoi  ministered  there  and  describes  it  as  (our  houn'  journey  to 
the  S  of  Mosul  The  name  which  Ives  gives  as  Camali^  Dr. 
Mingana  says  is  Kannles. 
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^  py  ha*  been  ditcorered  in  the  library 
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UBRARY  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

'HE  28th  of  last  July  marked  a  n«w  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Louvain.     It  was  on  that  day  that   RE-BIRTH 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  library  building,  which    louvaiN 
is  to  replace  the  one'  so  senselessly  destroyed  in  August,    library. 
19)4,  was  laid  by  Dr.  Murray  Butler,  in  the  presence  of  the  (Cing 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  ex-President  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  a  large  and  distingui^ed  company  of  international  scholars. 

Dr.  Butler,  the  Preadent  of  ColumlHa  Uniwsity,  is  die  Chairman 
c^  the  National  CcHnmittee  of  the  United  States  for  the  Reconstruction 
<^  the  Louvain  Library,  and  it  was  eminently  appropriate  that  he 
should  perfonn  the  first  public  act  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building, 
Eonce  the  cost  of  it  is  to  be  defrayed  by  his  G»mnittee. 

We  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  bung  present  at  this  im- 
portant function,  as  the  repres«itative  of  die  GovNnors  of  the  J<^n 
Rylands  Library,  and  also  of  the  five  hundred  contr&utors  to  the 
English  sdieme  for  equipping  the  shelves  of  the  new  library  with  the 
necessary  books  ;  and  it  is  primarily  for  their  information  that  we  have 
given,  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue,  a  l»ief  account  of  the  proceedings,  * 
together  with  some  impressions  which  we  formed  of  the  country  throu^ 
>^ch  we  passed  on  the  journey  to  and  from  Louvain. 

It  was  to  us  an  event  of  peculiar  interest  and  gratification,  for  in 
April,  1915,  when  we  made  our  first  public  appeal  for  help  under 
our  scheme  for  rend«ing  assistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  University 
in  their  heavy  task  of  making  good  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  war,  we 
were  regarded  by  some  of  our  pessimistic  friends  with  an  air  of  tolerant 
pity  for  daring  to  make  such  an  appeal  when  Bel^um  was  still  in  the 
occupation  <^  the  Germans,  and,  as  they  said,  was  likely  to  remain  so. 
We  were  not  discouraged,  however,  incurably  optimistic  as  we  were, 
and  persisted  in  our  endeavours,  with  the  encouraging  result  that  books 
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began  to  stream  in  by  ones  and  by  twos  and  by  hundreds,  from  all 
classes  of  the  community,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  until  to-day  the 
substantial  Sgure  of  40,000  volumes  has  been  reached,  and  gifts  con- 
tinue still  to  reach  us.  We  are  sanguine  enough,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  by  the  time  the  new  building  b  ready  im  occupation,  the  ^tglish 
collection  will  have  totalled  not  less  than  50,000  volumes. 

Of  the  books  already  received  36,000  have  been  catalogued  and 
transfored  to  Louvain,  where  they  are  in  actual  use  in  their  temporary 
home,  whidi  serves  as  University  reading-room  and  library,  pending 
the  completion  of  the  building  which  is  now  in  process  of  erection. 

We  invite  further  offers  of  suitable  books,  so  that  our  condiined  g^ 
may  be  an  acknowledgment  not  unwwthy  of  our  indebtedness  to  the 
incomparably  brave  nation  and  their  valiant  Sov^eign,  who  sacrificed 
all  but  honour  to  preserve  their  own  independence,  and  th^^  safe- 
guard the  liberties  of  Europe  by  frustrating  Uie  invader's  plans.  We 
owe  to  Belgium  more  than  we  can  ever  repay,  but  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  sdze  such  an  c^portunity  as  the  present  scheme  offers  to  repay 
at  least  some  part  of  our  debt 

Snce  die  publication  of  our  last  issue  in  July,  die  following  gifts 
have  been  received,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  for  re-    oecent 
newins  our  thanks  to  the  following  contributors  for  so   donors  TO 

,  J  .  ,  ?.  ,        LOUVAIN. 

generously  and  contmuously  respondmg  to  our  appeals, 

and  in  that  way  assisting  us  to  obtain  such  encouraging  results. 

(TTie  figures  in  Brackets  represent  the  number  of  Volumes.) 
The  Alcuin  Club.    (The  Rev.  P.  Dearmer,  Secretary.)  (2) 
The  British  Arch^ological  Association.  (33) 

E  Rock  Carlinc,  Esq.,  London.  (2) 

Clark  University,  WMcester,  Mass.  (Dr.  L  N.  Wil- 
son, Librarian.)  (3) 
The  Rev.  J.  Cross,  Wimbome  (97) 
TTie  CuNARD  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  (1) 
The  Rev.  A.  Dixon,  M.A.,  Denton.  (5) 
Henry  Guppy,  Manchester.  (I) 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Hall,  Todmorden.  (6) 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  India  Office.  (7) 
The  Governors  of  the  John  Rylands  Library.  (37) 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  Sidcup.  (39) 
The  Manchester  Guardian.    (Pw  Dr.  C.  P.  Scott.)    (9) 
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The  Rev.  R  G.  Matthew,  Wigan.  (M) 

Mi»  H.  M.  OuTRAM,  Worksop.  (10) 

J.  B.  Payne,  Esq.,  Newcasde-on-Tyne.  (50) 

Prof.  F.  G.  PeabODY,  Gimbridge,  Mass.     (Per  The  Rt. 

Hon.  J.  Burns.)  (1) 

Lord  Philumore,  London.  (71) 

The  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL  Club,  London.  '(603) 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Rogers,  Sl  NeoB.  (15) 

Mrs.  RuTSON,  ByfleeL  (24) 

Mrs.  Skeat,  South  Croydon.  (II) 

Newton  Smith,  Esq.,  Manchester.  (37) 

Miss  H.  Thackeray  Ritchie.  (26) 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  WyatT,  Barnard  Castle.  (I) 

The  works  added  to  the  shelves  of  this  library  during  the  past 
year,  by  purchase  and  by  gift,  number  6,264  volumes,    ACCES. 
of  which  2,660  were  acquired  by  purchase  and  5,604  J^^^  [^ig 
by  gift  '""If 

The  acquisitioiis  by  purchase  include  a  number  of  interefldng  and 
useful  items  which  add  to  ike  strength  of  several  departments  in  ^ch 
the  lilM'aiy  is  already  admittedly  rich.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  those  branches  of  literature  in  which 
the  research  students  and  other  readers  who  make  regular  use  of  the 
lilwary  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  ^lelves  equipped  with  the 
latest  or  best  authorities,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
specially  noteworthy  purchases  either  of  manuscripts  or  of  eariy  [Hinted 
books,  in  ccmsequence  of  the  financial  disatnlities  under  which  we,  id 
a»nmon  with  many  amilar  institutions,  are  suffering. 

The  files  of  foreign  periodicals  and  society  publications  dropped 
sadly  into  arrear  during  the  difficult  years  of  the  war,  but  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  now  been 
lM*ought  up  to  date. 

As  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  additions  that  have  been 
made,  apart  from  cuirent  literature,  we  mention  a  few  items  taken 
almost  at  random  from  die  lists  :  Ugolino's  "  Thesaurus  antiquitatum 
sacranun  ...  in  quibus  veterum  Hebraeonim  mores,  leges,  insbtuta, 
ritus  sacri  et  dviles  illustrantur,"  Venetiis,  1744-1769,  34  vols.. 
Folio;  "Ausgaboi  und  Abhandlungen  aus  demj  Gebiete  der 
Romanischen  Philologie."  Marbui^,  I68M900,  Heft   I- 100,  8vo  ; 
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Ejnil  Levy's  "  Provinzialisches  Supplement- Worterbuch,"  Leipzig, 
1694-1920.  7  vols.,  Bvo  ;  "  Rivista  di  Filologia  Romanza  da  Man- 
zoni,  Monad,  Stengel,  etc.,"  with  the  continuations,  "  Giornale  di 
Filologia  Romanza,"  "Studi  di  Filolo^  Rcananza,"  and  "Studi 
Romanzi,"  1873-1920,  31  vok,  8vo ;  "Anuari  de  I'lnstiut 
d'Estudis  Catalans,"  1907-1914,  5  vols.,  8vo ;  "  Annuaire  de 
I'Ecole  [H'atique  des  Hautes  Etudes  :  Section  des  scimces  histonques 
et  philosophiques,"  1893-1915,  22  vols.,  8vo ;  La  Cunie  de  Ste. 
Palaye,  "  Dictionnaire  historique  de  la  langue  fran^aise,"  Paris,  1675- 
1884,  10  vols.,  8vo;  "Bibtiotheca  critica  della  letteratura  Italiana, 
diretta  di  F.  Torraca,"  43  vok,  8vo  ;  "  Oeuvres  completes  de  Dide- 
rot, revues  sur  les  editicHis  <Higinales,  avec  notices,  notes  et  etudes,  par 
J.  Assezat,"  Paris,  1875-77.  20  vols.,  8vo  ;  Holder's  "  Alt-Celtischer 
Sprachschatz,"  1896-1913,  3  vols.,  8vo ;  Du  Boulay's  "  Historia 
Universitatis  Parisienns  ipnus  fundatiooem,  nationes  .  .  .  complectens." 
Paris,  1665-1673,  6  vols.,  FoL  ;  "  La  Bibliotheque  dramatique  de  M. 
de  Solienne  ...  Par  P.  L.  Jacob,"  Paris,  1643-44,  4  vols.,  6vo ; 
"  Analecta  Sacri  Ordinis  Fratrum  Praedicatorum,  seu  veto-a  ordinis 
monumenta  rec«itioraque  acta  ...  P.  A.  Fruhswirdi,"  1893-1920, 
26  vols.,  4to ;  Sir  G.  F.  Laldng's  "  Records  of  European  annour 
and  arms  through  seven  centuries,"  4  vols.,  4to  ;  the  "  Publications  of 
the  Cantilupe  Society,"  Hereford,  1909-21,  19  vols.,  8vo ;  "AcU 
Societatis  Sci^tiarum  Fennicae,"  Helsingfors,  1842-1917,  47  vols.. 
8vo  ;  Boccaccio's  "  II  Decamerone,"  printed  at  die  Ashendene  Press, 
1920,  Fol.;  "The  Hobby-Horse,"  1886-1892,  7  vok ;  "BuUetin 
de  la  Sodete  de  Linguistique."  1869-1916.  20  vok,  6vo:  "Die 
EinlJattdrucke  des  XV  Jahrhunderts  in  do*  Kupferstidisamrolung  des 
Hof.  Bibl.  zu  Wien,"  1920,  2  vok.  FoL  ;  Max  Lehr's  "Geschichte 
und  kritischer  Katalog  des  deutsdien,  niederlandschen,  und  franz5- 
nschen  Kupferstiche  im  XV  Jahrhunderts,"  4  vok  ;  "  Rassegna  d'arte 
antica  et  modema,"  Mikno,  1914-20,  13vok,  8vo;  two  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Zend  Avesta  and  the  Vendidad,  from  the  hbraiy  of 
L.  H.  Mills,  in  Sanskrit  and  Pehlevi,  on  paper  ;  The  original 
Registers  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ridimond,  Yorkshire,  1442-1473. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  donors,  to  the  number  of  104. 
whose  appreciation   of  the  institution  and  its  vrcxk  has   -,,-»  -- 

I-  1  ■         ■       1  -111  I         (jlrr^  TO 

found  expression  m  the  numerous  giits  and  bequeste  by   THE 
w^ch  die  library  has  been  enriched  during  1921. 
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We  take  this  oppotimity  of  renewing  and  onphassing  the  thanks 
already  conveyed  to  each  donw  individually  in  another  form,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  them  that  these  expressions  of  good-will  are  a 
source  of  great  encouragement  to^die  Goveroors,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
preswit  writer. 

The  names  of  the  individual  donors  and  institutiotis  are  as  MIows : — 


Miss  Barlow. 

H.  M.  Barlow,  Esq. 

R  Bentley,  Esq. 

Miss  Bradley. 

Miss  Brathwaite. 

EL  Broxap,  Elsq. 

The  Rl  Rev.  Abbot  Butkr. 

C.  Collmao,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hampden-Cook. 

Dr.  A.  Deissmann. 

J.  H.  Dennis,  Elsq. 

The  Rev.  A  Dixon,  M.A. 

Captain  A.  G.  Donald. 

F.  R.  Ducker,  Esq. 

Prof.  L  van  der  Essen. 

Miss  Falshaw. 

Sii  G.  Fordham. 

Mrs.  Galliati. 

Prof.  E.  G.  Gardner. 

Sir  I.  Gollancz. 

Dr.  J.  Rendel  Hairis. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Hewavitame. 

Miss  Homiman. 

J.  D.  Hughes,  Esq, 

Dr.  A.  Hulshof. 

R.  Jaeschke,  Esq. 

Sir  El.  D.  Jones,  BarL 

Mrs.  H.  Jones. 

The  Rev.  U  H.  Jordan. 

W.  Kirkby.  Esq. 


Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bart 

J.  R.  Lantin,  Elsq. 

A.  Lefranc,  Esq. 

The  Librarian. 

Prof.  F.  Mayence. 

His  Honour  Judge  E.  A.  Pany. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera. 

Miss  Algeiina  Peckover. 

C.  W.  Dysons  Penrins,  Elsq. 

W.  Poel.  Esq. 

E.  Prestage,  Elsq. 

Miss  D.  Roberts. 

Dr.  D.  Uoyd  Roberts. 

W.  H.  Schoff,  Esq. 

J.  Leva,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Kirby  Flower  Smith. 

CoL  J.  P.  SleeL 

A.  F.  Stewart,  Esq. 

[)r.  Paget  Toynbee. 

Prof.  A.  Valgjmigt 

Dr.  M.  D.  Volonakis. 

Col.  Sir  C.  Wakefield.   BarL 

A.  Walker,  Esq. 

G.  Walpole,  Esq. 

Dr.  C.  Wessely. 

Prof.  J.  F  Waiard. 

Exors.  of  H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Windsor,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Wright 
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Aberdeen  Univeraty. 

Abaystwyth.     Naticmal  Library  of  Wales. 

AmericaD  Art  Assodatioii. 

Barcelona,     lostitut  d'Estudis  Catalans. 

Bibliodieque  Nationale. 

Birmingham  Public  Ubraries. 

British  Academy. 

Brid^  Museum. 

Gunegie  United  Kingdom  Trust 

Caslon  &  Co. 

Chicago.     The  Newberry  Library. 

Chicago,  University  ct. 

ColumUa  University. 

Copenhagen.     Royal  Libraiy. 

Copenhagen  University. 

Cornel!  Univw^  Libraiy. 

Cunard  Steamsh^)  Co.,  Ltd. 

[>ui4iam  University. 

Edinburgh  Univern^. 

Edinburgh  Society  for  Promotion  of  Trade: 

Federal  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 

Grooingen  Umveraty. 

India  Office. 

Irish  Society  of  Lond(ML 

Lisbon.     Academia  das  Sdendas. 

London.  -  Univenity  College. 

Manchestet     College  of  Technology. 

Manchester.     Liboation  Society. 

Manchesto-.     Victoria  Univerrity. 

Michigan,  Univernty  of. 

Munich.     Bavarian  State  Library. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

Saint  Andrews'  University. 

Stockholm.     Royal  Library. 

Stubbs*  DirecttMies  Ltd. 

Sydney.     Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales. 

Totas,  University  of. 

Toronto,  University  of. 
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Utrecht,  UniverMty  of. 

Vatican  Library. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd. 

Washington.     Ubraiy  of  Congress. 

Washington.     Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yale  University  Litn'aiy. 

The  gifts,  vfiixh  number  5,604  volumes,  include  many  works 
i^ch  it  would  have  been  difficult  if  not  im[>ossible  to  obtain  throu^ 
any  other  channel.  Notably  ;  A  caWectixm  of  books,  pam[Jilets  and 
periodicals  connected  widt  the  Anti-Slavery  Movemmt,  and  dating 
back  for  about  a  century,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wilson,  M.P.,  of  Sheffield,  which  has  been  presoited  by  his  executors. 
Miss  Helen  Wilson  and  Mr.  A.  C.  WUsml  This  gjft  also  Included 
a  number  of  useful  reference  works  of  general  interest.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Wilson  has  also  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control,  a  large  collection  of 
pamphlet  and  other  lito'ature  dealing  with  the  question  of  £)i8establish- 
ment,  and  indudmg  a  set  of  the  Society's  own  publications.  By 
means  of  these  two  gifts  the  students  of  the  histny  of  either  of 
diese  movements  have  had  placed  within  their  reach  invaluable 
research  material 

Sir  Lees  Knowles,  BarL,  was  good  enough  to  present  his  set  of 
"  The  Tunes  "  for  the  period  covering  the  great  war,  which  he  had 
had  excellently  bound  in  33  volumes.  This  is  a  most  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  library's  collection  of  war  literature,  which  already  numbers 
about  3,000  VfJumes. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  many  collections  of  die 
wwks  of  modem  writers  hcan  the  Uffary  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts,  vdiich 
have  been  received  as  part  of  his  bequest  during  die  same  period,  and 
which  have  gready  strengthened  the  particular  department  of  the  library 
to  which  they  properly  belong.  These  include  die  wwks  of  James 
Howell,  William  Morris,  Andrew  Lang,  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
William  Hazhtt,  Austin  Dobson,  Lord  Byron,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Douglas  Jorold,  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  W.  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Swinburne,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Gecffge  Henry  Lewes,  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  GetHrge 
Augustus  Sala,  Goldwin  Smith,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  William 
Watson,  to  mention  only  the  most  impntant     Then,  too,  we  should 
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not  omit  to  r^er  to  the  remarkably  complete  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  "  Religio  Medici,"  which  is  said  to  include  every  edition 
iram  the  first  to  the  latest ;  and  also  the  collection  of  die  fifteen  earliest 
editions  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth's  poem  "  The  Dispensary,"  both  of 
which  came  to  us  from  the  same  source. 

Amongst  other  gifts  to  the  Library  is  <me  of  exceptional  interest  to 
students  of  the  history  of  the  modem  drama,  consisting  of   fj^^^ 
seventeen  volumes  of  newspaper  cuttings,  which  furnish  a    amd'the^ 
complete  record  of  Miss  Homiman's  courageous  enterprise   GAIETY 
in  Manchester,  from   the   time  of  her  taking  over   the   manches- 
commonplace  Gaiety  Theatre,  which  under  her  effective 
direction   speedily  developed  into  one  of   the  most  widely  known 
theatres  in   the  world,  down  to  the  time  when  she  relinquished  its 
ownership  and  management  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 

For  twenty  years  Miss  Homiman  faithfully  saved  die  intovsts  of 
English  drama  in  the  North  of  England.  More  than  six  hundred 
plays,  by  every  sort  of  author  both  native  and  foreign,  from  Eluriindes 
to  Stanley  Houghton  and  Sl  John  Ervbe,  were  produced  at  the 
Gaiety  Tlieatre,  which  quickly  became  a  training  ground  (or  young 
Lanca^iire  wiitos,  where  they  could  obtain  the  only  training  that  is 
of  any  service  to  dramatists — die  chance  to  see  their  piayi  actually 
performed  on  the  stage. 

The  result  of  Miss  Homiman's  enterpdse  was  to  place  Manchester 
in  a  position  which  made  it,  theatrically,  almost  unique  among  the 
cities  of  the  world,  but  it  has  now  fallen  from  its  high  estate  through 
allowing  this  home  and  school  of  pure  drama  to  degenerate  into  a 
picture  theatre.  Manchester,  we  have  been  told,  is  full  of  gratitude  to 
Miss  HiHiiiman  im  what  she  has  done  f<»-  it,  and  the  extent  (J  that 
debt  will  become  more  apparent  as  time  passes.  It  was  prepared  to 
do  anythmg  for  this  courageous  lady,  except  go  to  her  theatre  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  picture  palace  I 

A  lew  years  ago  Miss  Homiman  rendered  another  signal  service 
to  the  students  of  the  modon  drama,  by  depositing  in  the  _„_  .pigu 
Library  a  amilar  collection,  in  ten  volumes,  of  fugitive,    national 
but  none   the   less   valuable  material  dealing  with   the 
history  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre,  from  its  beginnings  m  1901. 

These  important  sources  of  information  would  have  been  lost, 
because,  through  accident  of  birth,  they  are  buried  in  the  files  of  the 
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various  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  which  they  appeared,  but  for 
the  [naiseworthy  energy  displayed  l^  the  donor  in  collecting,  and 
with  her  own  hands  preaerving,  and  making  the  collection  available 
in  its  existing  form. 

This  Irish  National  Theatre  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  Celtic 
Revival,  which  in  itsdf  was  but  a  phase  <A  the  Irish  National  Move- 
ment, which  has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  in  this  country,  be- 
cause of  the  extravagances  and  absurdities  in  which  some  of  the  more 
aggressive  sfHrits  have  indulged  ;  yet,  amongst  literary  people  who  have 
looked  upon  it  with  unprejudiced  ^es  it  has  aroused  a  real  sympathetic 
interest 

The  aim  of  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts  who  were  responsible  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  this  national  drama,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
was  to  render  in  dramatic  iaem  some  of  the  best  of  the  fasdnating 
legendary  tales  and  traditions  \^iich  tell  of  dte  faith  and  life  of  Uie 
Irish  pet^le,  of  the  deeds  of  their  heroes,  and  of  the  glories  of  their 
kings,  and  in  so  dnng  to  substitute  a  live  nati<Hial  drama  worthy  of  the 
name,  fw  what  Mr.  Yeats  describes  as :  "  the  machine-made  play  of 
modem  commerce,  that  lifeless  product  of  conventicmal  clevoness,  from 
which  we  come  away  knowing  nothing  new  about  ourselves,  sedng 
life  with  no  new  eyes,  and  hearing  it  with  no  new  ears  ". 

In  the  realization  of  their  aims  Miss  H<Hiiiman  played  a  very 
impcfftant  part  by  generously  undertaking  not  only  to  provide  these 
struggling  enthusiasts  with  a  permanent  home  at  dw  Abbey  Theatre 
in  Dublin,  but  also  by  providing  them  with  a  subsidy  for  five  years,  so 
that  they  mi^t  develop  the  literary  and  dramatic  instincts  of  the  Iri^ 
people.  Until  the  advent  of  this  fauy  god-mother  they  had  had  to 
write  thdr  own  plays,  and  with  their  very  limited  resources  to  produce 
them,  often  under  the  most  distressing  circumstances,  and  amidst  the 
most  inconvenient  surroundings. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no  Irish  plays  except  the  melodramas 
dealing  with  the  insurrection  of  1 798,  and  similar  subjects.  To-day 
diere  are  hundreds  of  plays  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  modem  life 
in  town  and  country,  with  characters  in  Irish  mjrthology,  and  with 
life  in  other  lands,  written  or  tran^ted  by  Irish  authors. 

The  Abbey  Theatre  artisb  are  now  performing  in  this  country  and 
America,  and  it  has  its  own  school  of  acting  under  the  directitm  of 
Mr.  Frank  Fay,  one  of  the  Abbey's  first  and  greatest  players. 
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In  the  early  days  of  this  movement  some  of  the  finest  productions 
were  played  to  very  sparse  audiences,  and  when  Synge's  "  Playboy  in 
the  Western  World"  was  first  produced  the  police  had  to  be  called  in 
to  quell  the  opposition  and  to  remove  those  who  protested. 

Since  those  exciting  days  there  has  been  a  great  change;  The 
Abb^  Theatre  has  created  a  taste  for  sincae  and  original  drama,  with 
an  atmosphere  which  allows  of  a  latitude  of  expression  that  would  not 
have  been  dreamt  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  can  now  Uve  on  its  earnings, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  period  of  transition  Miss 
Homiman's  help  was  invaluable. 

Indeed,  when  the  history  of  the  English  and  Iri^  movement  during 
die  Brst  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  comes  to  be  written,  the 
historian  will  find  that  much  of  his  woric  will  have  to  be  writtoi  around 
Miss  Homiman,  and  that  he  is  indebted  to  her  ior  her  foresight  in 
preserving  this  valuable  collection  of  material  for  his  use. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  long  expected  "  Catalogue  of  Latin   CATA- 
Manuscripts  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,"  which  may    |;°^^^  ^^ 
be  procured  from   the   Lilvary's   regular   agents :  The   MANU- 
Manchester  Univeraty  Press  ;   Mesas.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Bernard  Quaritch,  Limited. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  descriptive  text,  whilst  its  companion 
volume  of  plates  comprises  nearly  two  hundred  facamile  reproductions 
of  characteristic  pages  of  text,  illuminations,  and  jewelled  tnndings, 
selected  horn  the  manusa^ts  with  which  the  catalogue  deals.  These 
include  examples  of  first-class  quality  of  the  art  of  the  great  mediieval 
writing  schools  of  Europe,  ranging  from  the  sixth  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  covoing  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  present  volumes  represent  the  first 
instalment  of  the  "Catalogue  of  Weston  Manuscripts,"  and  deal 
with  the  first  group  (numbering  183)  of  the  Latm  rolls  and  codices, 
M^iich  are  almost  excluavely  written  in  the  book  hand. 

Considerable  additions  to  this  section  of  the  L^xtuy's  manuscript 
collecdons  have  been  made  since  the  present  catalogue  was  taken  in 
hand,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  hist<xical  importance,  including 
cartularies,  royal  wardrobe  and  household  expenses  books,  chronicles, 
early  papal  bulls,  txiefs,  patents,  wills,  marriage  contracts,  court  rolls, 
charters,  etc     Tliese  are  bang  examined  and  described  in  readiness 
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for  inclusion  io  the  succeeding  volumes  of  tlie  catalogue,  by  one  of  the 
Assistant-Keepers  of  Manuscripts. 

The  Resent  volumes  are  the  wOTk  of  Dr.  Montague  Rhodes 
James,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authorities  in  this  field  of  investi- 
gation, who  has  rendered  a  valuable  service,  not  only  to  die  LiWary, 
but  to  scholarship,  by  undertaking  the  work  in  spile  of  many  other 
more  pressing  and  more  le^^timate  claims  upon  his  time.  By  so  doing 
Dr.  James  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  and  interest  of  the  manu- 
scripts themselves. 

The  two  volumes,  in  rc^al  quarto,  are  publi^ed  at  four  guineas 
net,  a  price  which  is  much  below  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  our  intention  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  in  these  pages, 
hand-lists,  consisting  of  brief  descriptive  notes  of  the  rarer,    teMPOR- 
and  in  tome  cases  unrecorded,  works  which  are  to  be   mst'Uif^'^' 
found  in  the  Library's  collections  of  manuscripts.  OTHER 

One  of  our  reasons  for  adopting  diis  plan  b  that  we   manu- 
find  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  printing  of  the  full 
descriptive  catalogues,  several  of  which  are  ready  for  the  press,  M^iilst 
the  present  pn^iibitive  cost  of  printing  and  book  production  prevails. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  students,  interested  in  the  subjects  with 
whidi  these  manuscripts  deal,  should  not  be  penalised  by  being  kept 
in  ignorance  of  their  presence  in  the  library,  we  propose,  by  this  means, 
to  call  attention  to  works  of  great  rarity  and  importance,  which  would 
otherwise  ronain,  at  least  for  the  present,  buried  and  unknown. 

The  present  instalment  of  these  notes  deals  with  scooe  of  the  rarer 
or  unique  texts,  under  the  heading  Theology,  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Aratuc,  Persian  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  which  com- 
prises upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  again  to  remind  students  that  Sir  Harry 
Mainwaring,  BarL,  late  of  Peover  Hall,  Che^iire,  has   j^^  main- 
deposited  in  this  library,  on  loan  for  an  indefinite  period,  for   charters 
tbeuseof  students,  his  interesting  collection  of  manuscripts,    and 
which  includes  many  early  charters,  and  other  materials   manU- 
relating  to  the  county  of  Cheshire.     The  Mainwaring   ^ 
family  had  been  seated  at  Peova  ever  since  the  Conquest,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  State  papers,  diaries,  household  books, 
and  literary  papers  of  the  seventeoith  century,  besides  a  vast  quantity 
of  deeds  and  evidences  relating  to  thdr  lands,  ^^tich  cannot  fail  to  be 
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of  interest  to  students  of  the  history  of  the  period  cova«d  by  them. 
Many  of  the  Peover  deeds  are  of  the  time  of  Edward  III,  whilst  five 
hundred  of  them  are  earlier  than  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII,  the  earliest 
of  all  consisting  of  charters  granted,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Eails 
of  Chester. 

We  hope  to  commence,  in  an  early  issue  of  the  "  Bulletin,"  the 
publication  of  a  hand-list  of  diese  interesting  and  important  documents. 

We  should  be  glad  to  undertake  the  safe  custody,  under  similar 
conditions,  of  any  other  ccdlections  of  manuscripts,  esped-    qffer  to 
ally  those  relaliog  to  the  North  of  England,  or  in  the   ^R9I£Xy 
possesaon  of  families  connected  with  that  area,  which   OF  LOCAL 
the  owners  are  eithor  unable  or  unwilling  to  dispose  of, 
and  for  which  th^  are  no  longer  able  to  provide  suitable  housing 
acconunodation. 

At  the  presoit  time,  when  so  many  estates  are  being  broken  up, 
and  old  family  residences  are  being  relinqui^ed  and  the  contents  dis- 
persed, then  is  a  grave  danger  lest  valuable  documents  of  great 
historic  interest,  the  importance  of  w^iich  may  not  yet  have  been 
realised,  should  be  lost  sight  of,  and  perhaps  be  accidentally  destroyed 
with  the  so-called  lumber  which  so  often  accumulates  in  great  houses, 
or  be  stored  temporarily,  for  want  of  better  aca»mnodation,  in  un- 
suitable buildings,  v/hcre  they  are  likely  to  suffer  irreparable  damage 
from  damp  and  neglect 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  venture  to  otfer  not  only  the  hospitality 
of  the  Library,  but  die  services  of  the  staff  in  caring  for  and  arranging 
such  collections,  so  that  they  mig^t  be  accessible  to  studaits,  under 
the  custconary  safeguards,  vrhilst  they  reanain  in  our  custody. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  advise  owno^  of  such  collections  in  the 
matter  of  their  transfo*  and  treatment. 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  Assyriological 
library  of  the  late  Canon  C.  H.  W.Johns,  D.Litt,  D.D.,    -j-^g  ljb_ 
sfflnetime  Mastei/>f  St  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,   55? Yatc 
whose  death,  oa  the  20th  of  August,  1920,  was  a  serious    CANON 
blow  to  that  department  of  Oriental  research  in  which 
his  pre-oninence  was  everywhere  recognised,  has  been  presented,  by 
his  express  desire,  to  Queen's  Collq|e,  Cambridge,  where  it  is  avail- 
able for  use  by  any  student  of  Assyriology  visiting  Cambridge. 

The   library  contains,  in    addition  to  the  valuable  collection  of 
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books,  a  mass  of  systonatized  notes,  card  catalogues  and  manuscript 
matter,  a  small  number  of  tablets  and  squeezes  which  students  will 
find  most  useful  for  practice  in  reading  Cunofonn. 

We  are  also  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  collection  of 
"  Assyrian  deeds  and  documoits  in  the  7th  century,  B.C.,"  of  which 
Canon  Johns  himself  published  the  first  three  volumes,  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. Mrs.  Johns,  at  die  express  desire  of  hct  late  hu^>aod,  is  to 
edit  and  see  through  ^e  press  the  fourth  volume,  which  Canon  Johns 
left  in  manusoipt  and  in  an  mifinished  state.  The  donand  for  the 
forthcoming  volume  is  so  great,  we  are  told,  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  double  the  issue  which  had  been  originally  proposed. 

Mrs.  Johns  also  hopes  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  same  work,  which  has  been  long  out  of  print  and  in 
much  demand. 

We  must  not  omit  gratefully  to  acknowledge  two  RECENT 
other  impCMiant  gifts  \^^ich  the  library  has  received  quite  '^'"^- 
recendy.  TTie  first  is  from  Miss  Algerina  Peckover,  consisting  of  a 
manuscript,  "  Missale  Romanum,"  which  was  prd>ably  written  for  a 
church  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  or 
the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  later  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  church  in  the  Netherlands,  probably  attached  to  some 
nunnery.  The  few  ornamental  letters  with  which  the  MS.  is  em- 
bellished appear  to  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  school  of 
St.  Gall.  It  is  in  a  fifteenth  century  binding  of  brown  stamped  leather 
over  oaku)  boards,  and  forms  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  Utx'ary's 
collection  of  Bturgical  nkanuscripts. 

The  other  gift  is  of  a  different,  but  none  the  less  welcome, 
character,  taking  the  form  of  a  cheque,  and  representing  the  first  gift 
of  money  which  the  library  has  received  apart  irom  the  benefactions 
of  the  Founder.  We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Winterbottom  for  this 
helpful  expres^on  of  her  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  institution 
and  its  work. 

The  present  issue  completes  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Bulletm," 
and  we  furnish  herewith  a  title  page  and  list  of  contents  for  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  preserve  their  numbers  by  having  them 
bound. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VERaL' 
By  R  a  CONWAY,  Litt.D  ,  F.aA. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN   IN   THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

ON E  of  the  most  distinguished  of  hving  Briti^  philosophers  once 
declared  that  the  most  which  any  system  of  metaphyacs  could 
hope  to  do  was  to  su^gjest  a  new  point  of  view.  At  the 
mcment  he  was  lecturing  on  the  mysterious  Hegel ;  and  though  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago  I  still  remember  the  feeling  of  relief  whidi  his 
declaration  produced.  Here  was  a  profound  student  of  Hegel,  no 
mean  author  himself  of  metaphysical  theory,  deliberatdy  acknowledg- 
ing Aat  no  philosophic  system,  however  l»illiant,  could  hope  to  be 
literally  true  ;  he  was  content  if  we  recognised  that  all  great  systems 
provided  new  and  fruitful  points  of  view  from  which  die  world  could 
be  studied.  Somewhat  in  this  spirit  even  those  who  have  no  claim 
to  be  philosophers  may  still,  perhaps,  discern  something  in  a  great  poet 
which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  describe  as  a  philosophy,  pervading 
his  mature  wmk.  It  certainly  does  not  amount  to  a  metaphyseal 
syston  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  open  to  us  a  ratha  striking  point  of  view. 
All  lovers  of  Vergil  know  the  lines  in  Tennyson's  address  to  him,  and 
we  all  recognise  thdr  truth — 

Thou  that  seest  univerBal  nature  moved  by  universal  mind. 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness  at  the  doubtful  donn  of  humankind. 

Behind  and  beneath  these  two  conceptions  which  Tennyson 
ascribes  to  Ver^  there  was  a  certain  mental  attitude  which  I  should 
like  to  make  clear,  if  1  can. 

Tlie  theory  is  submitted  to  criticism  with  some  diffidence,  yet  in 
the  conviction  that  it  is  at  least  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  it 
co-<Hrdinates  and  explains  many  features  in  Vo-gil's  work,  both  in  his 
style  and  in  bis  thought 

The  attitude  which  we  are  to  study  is  that  which  I  believe  Verg^ 

'  A  lecture  ddtrered  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  1 0  November,  1 920. 
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to  have  held  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  that  is,  in  the  part  of  his 
life  occupied  in  writing  the  Georgics  and  the  ySneid.  NoAing  there- 
fore need  be  said  here  about  the  sympathy  with  Epicurean  teaching 
which,  as  we  alt  know,  marked  V^'gil's  youth.  On  the  other  hand 
his  ration  to  Stoicism  will  naturally  come  into  view. 

Let  me  begin  by  remarking  a  general  fact  about  Vagil  which  is 
too  little  realised.  We  are  apt  to  regard  him  merely  as  what  he 
became,  the  truest  and  most  complete  representative  known  to  us  erf 
Roman  life.  Yet  whoi  we  compare  him  with  the  writers  of  his  own 
day  and  of  the  preceding  generation,  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  in 
one  respect  he  stands  apart  from  them  all,  namely  in  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  writers,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seeks 
to  infuse  his  own  account  of  things  Roman  and  Italian  with  a  spirit 
drawn  directly  from  Greek  sources.  A  simple  example  is  the 
deliberate  way  in  which  (to  the  confusion  of  some  modem  critics)  he 
has  continually  coupled  Greek  and  Italian  folklcffe  in  the  Georgics. 
At  the  outset '  the  Greek  wood  nym[^s,  the  Dryads,  are  invited  to 
join  die  dance  of  purely  Italian  deities,  the  Fauns ;  °  and  Pan,  the 
Greek  god  of  the  Arcadian  hills,  is  to  come  and  take  part  with 
Silvanus,  a  typically  Italian  figure.  So  in  the  charming  passage* 
descritung  the  farmers'  festival,  purely  Italian  fashions  like  those  of  the 
sacred  masks  [oscilla)  hung  on  fruit  trees  to  swing  with  the  wind, 
appear  ade  by  side  with  Greek  rites  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
associated  with  the  Greek  drama.  I  need  hardly  even  remind  the 
reado:  of  the  countless  passages  in  the  /Eneid  where  Vergil  has 
adapted  to  his  purpose  some  incid«it  <x  utterance  of  Greek  poetry. 
Let  me  rather  ask  attention  to  one  or  two  more  general  characteristics 
of  fiis  attitude. 

There  were  deeply  im[Hinted  on  Vergil's  mind  some  of  the  most 
typical  of  all  Greek  halnts  of  tliought.  Tlie  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Benn, 
in  his  brilliant  survey  of  The  Philosophy  of  Greece  *  pcnnted  out  two 
features,  closely  related,  which  appear  in  almost  all  Greek  ^stems  of 

'  Georgics,  I.,  1 1  fi.  "  It  is  rather  strikiog  that  Pan  is  appealed  to  by  his 
loTe  for  his  own  Arcadia  {tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curae).  If  he  loves  Arca<£a  he 
must  needs  love  Italy's  woodlands  too.  There  is  the  same  pride  in  Italy 
shown  in  the  next  passage  refeired  to ;  Italy  has  the  Bacchic  festival  too  as 
well  as  Greece  {nee non  Ausonit)"     [W.  B,  A,] 

'On  Fauiuis  see  Warde  Fowler,  Rom.  Fest.,  p.  259. 

'Georgics,  IL,  360-3%.  *  London.  1908. 
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Philosophy ;  one  was  the  dread  of  extremes,  a  faith  in  that  most 
national  of  ail  Greek  virtues  which  they  called  aia^pofrvvT},  a  wwd 
which  we  variously,  and  alwajrs  unsuccessfully,  tran^te  by — "  tem- 
perance," "  moderation,"  "  self-contn^"  "  sanity  "  "  sound-minded- 
ness  "  ;  that  central  fiimness  and  serenity  of  character  which  presages 
men  from  being  the  victims  of  sudden  pauton  in  the  world  of  action 
or  of  wild  extremes  of  belief  in  the  world  of  thou^t. 

The  second  characteristic,  which  seems  at  first  less  interesting,  was 
the  habit  of  antithesis,  of  considering  things  in  pairs,  such  as  heat  and 
cold,  dadmess  and  light  This  in  the  Gre^  language  is  well  re^H^- 
sented  by  the  humble  and  everyday  particles  which,  on  the  dire^ld 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  writa*s  the  English  schoolboy  finds  so 
hard  to  represent,  the  ample  yt-ev  and  S^  "  on  the  one  hand,"  '*  on  the 
odia*  hand  "  as  he  laboriously  renders  them.  1  suppose  no  one  ever 
began  to  read,  say,  die  speeches  of  Thucydides  without  wi^ng  that 
the  Greek  affection  for  these  particles  had  been  less  pronounced.  Yet 
if  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  the  tutor  of  Thucydides,  the  rhetorician 
Antiphon,  and  see  how  every  page  is  studded  widi  these  antldietic 
points,  we  realise  that  Thut^dides,  even  in  his  most  argumentative 
mnnents,  was  pn^iably  less  given  to  antithesis  for  its  own  sake  than 
was  the  average  Greek  speaker  of  his  boyhood. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  has  this  rather  quaint  peculiarity  of 
Gre^  diction  to  do  with  such  serious  things  as  those  of  which  phil- 
osophy treats  >  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  Namely,  that  in  almost 
all  Greek  philosophers  there  is  an  implicit  duality  of  some  kind  or 
odiw.  For  example,  the  contrast  in  Plato  between  the  invisible,  real, 
existing  Ideas  and  the  imperfect  co[»es  or  approximations  to  than 
which  make  up  the  viable  world.  Or  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  the  con- 
ception of  every  virtue  as  the  middle  term  between  two  extranes,  the 
virtue  of  courage,  for  example,  being  the  middle  point  b^ween  the 
extremes  of  cowardice  on  the  one  hand  and  rashness  on  the  other.  In 
earlier  systems  we  recall  the  Mind  which  Anaxagoras  conceived  as 
imposing  order  on  Chaos  ;  or  the  two  prindples  of  Love  and  Strife, 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  which  Empedocles  regarded  as 
governing  the  physical  as  well  as  the  human  world.  These  examples 
will  be  enough  to  show  that  the  characteristic  Greek  haUt  of  thinking 
and  speaking  in  antitheses  was  not  moely  a  trick  of  words  but 
corresponded  to  something  quite  substantial  in  the  Greek  view  of 
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things.  Most  of  us  who  have  any  interest  in  Philosophy  know  how 
striking  and  impressive  a  revival  was  ^ven  to  this  kind  of  antithesising 
by  the  speculationa  of  Hegel  with  his  fundamaital  proportion  that 
every  notion  implies  and  generates  its  oppoate. 

To  these  two  charactoislica  of  the  Greek  temper  we  may  add  a 
third  which  evoyone  will  recognise,  a  certain  childlike  capacity  (or 
wonder — a  standing  readiness  for  new  experiment,  the  virtue  of  per- 
petual hope  and  youth  in  the  sphere  of  thought  This  was  the  most 
engaging  thing  about  Socrates,  and  Socrates  in  this  was  a  typical' 
Greek.  There  was  no  problem  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss 
in  the  hope  that  careful  study  of  its  conditions  might  reveal  new  light ; 
and  the  same  refreshing  candour  in  discusang  first  principles  meets  us 
on  cvtxy  page  of  Greek  Tragedy.  In  Homer,  though  it  is  not  common 
in  the  political  sphere,  it  is  very  marked  in  Odysseus  and  lies  indeed 
almost  at  the  root  of  his  character ;  as  Dante  saw  in  that  famous 
Twenty-sixth  Canto  of  the  /u/emo  which  represrats  Odysseus  as 
meeting  his  end  through  continually  pressing  forward  to  explore  new 
trads  of  ocean  and  win  new  knowledge  of  humanity  ;  a  conception 
which  Tennyson's  Ulysses  has  made  famUiar  to  English  readors. 

Now  I  think  it  may  be  maintained  that  all  these  three  character- 
istics of  the  Greek  spirit  are  more  deeply  marked  in  Vei^  than  in  any 
other  Roman.  First  the  reverence  for  self-control,  secondly  the  haUt 
of  wonder,  and  thirdly  the  method  of  looking  at  things  from  a  dual, 
antithetic  standpoint 

On  the  first,  VerpFa  hatred  of  extremes,  and  love  of  self-control, 
I  need  say  little.  It  was  shared,  as  we  all  know,  by  his  intimate 
friend  Hc^ace,  though  perhaps  the  Golden  Mean,  which  Horace  so 
faithfully  celebrates,  did  not  signify  quite  all  that  Vergil  meant  by 
servare  modum^ — "keeping  the  limit'.  We  need  only  recall  in 
passing  the  contrast  on  which  the  whole  story  of  the  ^neid'n  based  ; 
that  lEsitas  does  learn  to  practice  self-control,  to  saoifice  his  own 
private  hopes  and  desires  to  the  call  of  duty,  even  in  the  hardest  case 
where  it  bade  him  abandon  his  love  for  [>ido.  But  his  brilliant 
rival  Tumus  never  will  make  the  sacrifice.  He  is  violentus  from  first 
to  last,  pasaonate,  reckless  and  contanptuous  of  any  law  or  promise 
that  would  int^ere  with  his  own  wild,  impuluve  will     Ytx  exan^le, . 

'  Compare  Plato,  Tktaet.,  I55d.     [W.  R  A.]  » jEneid,  X..  502. 

26 
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he  Ih^^  throu^  the  fixed  cuttom  of  what  the  andent  world  counted 
honourable  warfare  by  stripping  the  armour  frtHU  the  body  of  the  lad 
Pallas  ^om  he  had  daiu,  and  making  it  his  own  instead  of  dedicatiog 
it  to  a  god  ;  and  he  penists  in  his  suit  for  Lavinia's  hand  in  defiance 
both  of  her  fathar  and  of  what  he  himself  confessed  was  the  command 
of  Heaven. 

Nor  again,  need  we  stay  to  note  examples  of  the  eager,  child-like 
wonda,  merged  to  a  deeper  sense  of  mystory,'  «4iicb  was  constantly 
in  Vergil's  mind  as  he  looked  upon  the  atfairs  of  the  world.  The  only 
remark  that  1  will  add  on  these  two  characteristics  is  this  :  that  they 
may  be  both  regarded  as  connected  with  the  third,  namely,  the  habit 
of  looking  at  things  fr<Hn  antithetic  standpoints.  For  die  self'Contr<J, 
which  the  Greeks  loved,  is  a  compromise  in  practice  between  con- 
trasted motives  of  actitm ;  and  the  mysticism,  which  is  a  ctmtinual 
sense  of  wonder  unsolved,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  cam- 
pTomss  between  contrasted  views  of  tlw  truth. 
""^ut  it  is  the  third  point  which  1  am  now  mainly  concerned  to 
examine,  Vergil's  antithetic  or  dualistic  habit  of  mind.  It  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  thought  that  it  has  left  a  marked  impress  on  his  style ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  when  it  is  once  stated,  it  may  seem  to  be  so 
commonplace  a  matter  as  hardly  to  deserve  a  naine,  much  less  any 
long  discussion.  If  the  reada  does  so  recognise  it,  and  admit  its 
reality,  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased.  But  then  I  must  ask  him  to  add 
it  to  the  characteristics  of  Vergil's  poetry  which  it  is  desirable  iar  all 
Vigil's  readers  to  und«^tand  ;  for,  unless  I  am  gready  mistaken,  you 
will  not  End  it  stated  in  any  of  the  commentaries. 

Vergil  *  could  never  be  content  to  see  a  fact,  or  a  feeling,  or  an 
event,  in  which  he  was  interested,  as  somediing  which  stood  by  itself. 
He  instinctively  sought  for  s<HDe  complementary,  some  companion 
fact,  to  set  beside  the  first  We  may  dismiss  briefly  one  large  group 
of  these  pairs,  since  it  is  not  characteristic  of  Vergil  only,  the  cases 

'  On  tliis  I  may  rtier  to  my  AVm  Studies  of  a  Great  Inheritance, 
pp.  35  ff. 

^  This  paper  is  deeply  indebted  throughout,  and  especially  in  the  passage 
\^ch  &>[Iows,  to  the  wise  and  generous  critician  of  my  colleague  Prof. 
W.  B.  Anderson,  Litt.D.,  to  wbtun  I  owe  not  merely  the  notes  marked  with 
his  initials  but  a  great  deal  <^  other  help  which  has  purged  away  many 
ddects. 
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where  the  second  fact  involves  no  clear  contrast,  only  a  ranforcemeDt 
of  the  orisinal  statement ;  luch  as  Italiam  Lamnaque  litora, 
'Italy  and  the  Lavinian  shore'.  It  resembles  very  strongly  the 
habit  c&  parallel  statement  in  Hebrew  poetry,  so  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Psalms  {He  Aatk  founded  it  upon  the  seas  and  stailtsked 
it  upon  the  floods') ;  and  in  this  some  scholars  see  evidence  of  a 
direct  acquaintance  on  Vo'gil's  part  with  some  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  duality  of  mere  confirmation  is  not  what  I  am 
concerned  to  examine  now. 

But  there  is  an  intomting  set  of  cases  on  which  something  must 
be  said,  though  I  should  myself  refer  them  to  the  same  class.  In  all 
of  them  Vergil  mentions  a  natural  cause  for  some  event  side  by 
ade  with  a  divine  cause,  and  he  jpves  us  to  understand  that  both 
causes  are  true  ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  give  a  name  to  this  we  must  call 
it  not  "  supernatural "  but  radier  "  intonatural ".  When  Nisus 
opens  to  Euryalus  his  daring  project  to  leave  the  Trojan  camp  by 
night  and  make  his  way  through  the  enemy's  forces  and  take  wwd 
of  thdr  danger  to  ^Jieas,  he  asks  Euryalus,  '  Is  it  the  gods  who 
inspire  us  with  such  ardour  as  I  feel  now,  or  does  each  of  us  make  his 
own  deares  into  a  god  >  * '  Here  the  parallel  is  put  in  the  form  of  a 
question. 

But  I  have  noted  well  over  a  score  of  examples  ^ere  the  paral- 
lelism is  positive  and  complete,  though  here  I  must  mention  only 
a  few.  Perhaps  the  moat  explicit  case  is  in  the  Fall  of  Troy 
in  Book  II.  of  the  j^neid^  where  j^eas  has  his  eyes  opened  by 
Venus,  so  that  instead  of  walls  and  houses  crumbling  in  fire  or  before 
die  assaults  of  the  Greeks,  he  sees  the  hostile  deities  actually  at  work, 
Pallas  with  her  thunder-cloud  and  Gwgon-shield,  Neptune  with  his 
trident,  themselves  crushing  the  doomed  city  into  dust.^ 

In  Ae  battle,  in  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  ^neid*  £neas  only 
just  escapes  destruction  fnnn  a  band  of  seven  brothos,  who  are  all 
attacking  him  at  once,  because  '  some  of  their  darts  are  beaten  back 

^iX.,  184.  "603-616. 

*  "  That  is  how  Venus  in  her  vinJictiTe  way  has  described  them.  But 
all  thai  £neas  himself  relates  is  that : — 

Dread  forms  appear 
And  mighty  powers  <J  heaven  hating  Troy." — pK'.  B.  A.]. 
*X..  328-331. 
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from  his  shield  and  helmet,*  and  '  MHne  are  turned  aside  from  grazing 
him  by  his  divine  motho'  *.  In  the  same  Book,  the  reader  wonders 
why  the  two  young  warriors  Pallas  and  Lausus  never  meet  in  conflict, 
and  Vogil  gives  two  reasons  ;  first  ^  that  thdr  suppcHiers  on  each 
side  crowd  up  so  thickly  that  neither  hands  nor  weapons  can  be  used  ; 
and  then  (four  lines  further  on)  that  '  the  rulo'  of  great  Olympus  has 
fcffUdden  them  to  meet ;  each  will  soon  find  his  fate  b^oic  a  greater 
foe'.  At  the  end  of  the  Eleventh  Book*  we  learn  that  Tumus 
deserts  the  ambush,  which  he  has  laid  for  £neas,  in  snga  at  ihc 
news  of  the  death  of  CamUla.  But  Vergil  adds  '  and  so  the  cruet 
will  of  Jove  demanded '.  Just  as  in  the  Second  Book,  the  Wooden 
Hone,  which  the  Trojans  themselves  are  dragging  with  enthusiasm 
into  thdr  ci^,  is  said  to  arrive  there  by  *  fate*  (fatalis  machina)} 

So  earlier  in  the  same  book  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Troy  is  given  * 
doubly  ;  '  the  fates  of  the  gods  and  the  Trojans'  own  minds '  were  both 
bent  to  destruction.  Destiny  had  decreed  that  Troy  must  fall ;  the 
Trojans  fulfilled  this  destmy  by  their  cowardice  in  leaving  Laocoon  to 
perish  unaided — their  panic  is  four  times  '  mentioned — and  by  inter- 
preting his  death  as  due  to  his  wicked  daring,  not  to  their  own  folly. 

The  same  double  thou^t  appears  in  the  taunt  of  Remulus  to  the 
Trojans,  'What  god,  what  madness,  drove  you  to  the  shores  of 
Italy?'' 

Above  all  in  the  crowning  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Tumus,  at  the 
end  of  the  poem,  the  action  of  fate,  in  the  shape  of  the  small  bird, 
which  Tumus  takes  for  an  evil  c«nen,^  is  put  side  by  side  with  the 
inward  reproach  ^  of  Tumus'  own  conscience,  which  he  avows  afto* 
he  has  fallen.  '  1  deso^e  it,  I  confess  *  are  his  first  words  then. 
The  two  causes  are  almost  explicitly  identified  in  the  lines  in  whidi 
Vo^l  tells  us  first  that  the  'dread  goddess'  (that  is,  the  bird  by 
which  Tumus  is  daunted)  *  denies  him  success  wherever  his  valour 
seeks  it  * ;  and  then  that  '  his  breast  is  full  of  crafiicting  thoughts,  he 
glances  towards  the  city,  heatates,  and  then  turns  to  cast  his  dart,  and 
cannot  decide  whether  to  fly  <n:  to  attack'. " 

This  fi%quent  suggestion,  that  the  will  of  heaven  is,  after  all. 
carried  out  1^  the  actbn  of  human  bongs  moved  1^  motives  which 

'  X.  432  f.  '  XI..  901 .  ^  II.,  237.  *  II..  54. 

'  n..  200.  212.  228.  244.  •  IX..  601.  'Xa.  862-868. 

"XIl,  894-895  and  931.  "XU..  913-917. 
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diey  think  their  own,  is  charactnistic  of  Vergil's  treatment  of  the  whole 
idea  of  Provid^ce,  and  lAiovn  some  affinity  with  the  Stoic  doctrine  <^ 
the  identity  of  Jove  and  Fate.'  But  from  our  present  point  of  view 
it  is  only  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  Vergil's  habit  of  regarding  the 
same  thing  from  more  than  one  standpoint 

But  take  now  a  more  sharply  cut  type  of  this  duality,  where  the 
two  points  of  view  are  not  identical  or  even  parallel,  but  definitely 
contrasted  and  hostile,  so  that  we  feel  a  certain  stu^rise  and  are 
conscious  not  of  two  parts  of  a  nngle  fact  but  apparently  of  two  con- 
flicting if  not  quite  contradictory  experiences.  In  a  v/atd,  Vaffl 
seems  to  strike  two  notes  which  make  not  a  harmony  but  a  discord. 
The  result  is  an  incongruity  which  is  other  amusing  or  pathetic  or 
both ;  and  sometimes  we  cannot  tell  whether  humour  or  pathos  is 
uppermost  Take  first  an  absolutely  simple  example,  so  simple  that 
perhaps  it  may  seem  almost  childish  to  dwell  on  it  Among  other 
instructions  to  the  bee-keeper  ioi  choosing  a  place  ior  his  beehive 
Vergil  warns  him  ^t  it  must  not  be  near  the  nests  of  swallows. 
Why  ?  Because  they  will  carry  off  the  bees  to  feed  thdr  young. 
Now  how  does  Vergil  describe '  this  most  annoying  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  swallows  7 

Oreferunt  dtdcem  nidis  imtniliius  escam. 

Now  I  venture  to  think  that  no  othor  Latin  poet,  and  perhaps  no 
otho"  poet  that  I  can  name,  of  any  oatbn,  would  have  worded  this 
statement  quite  in  that  way.  It  would  have  been  natural  for  him,  one 
thinks,  to  write  facilem  instead  of  dulcent — '  an  easy  prey  for  their 
cruel  nesdings '.  That  would  have  enforced  the  p<»nt,  namely,  the 
greediness  of  the  bat^  swallows  and  the  consequent  danger  to  the 
bees.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  dtdcent  for  this  purpose  is  just  as 
good  as  facilem ;  '  a  sweet  morsel '  is  just  as  likely  to  tempt  the 

'  Compare  Prof.  E.  V.  Arnold's  remark  (Roman  Stoicism,  Cambridge, 
191 1,  p.  390).  "  Ver^,  however,  appears  truly  to  bold  die  Stoic  principle 
that  Fate  and  Jove  are  one ;  he  thus  takes  us  at  once  to  the  final  pn^lem 
of  philosophy,  the  reconciliatioa  of  the  conceptions  of  Law  formed  on  the 
one  hand  by  obserring  facts  (the  modem  '  Laws  of  Nature ')  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  recogoisiDg  the  moral  instinct  (the  modem  '  Moral  Law  *).... 
Vergil  shows  us  how  they  may  be  in  practice  reconciled  by  a  certain 
attitude  c^  mind ;  and  that  altitude  is  one  <^  resignation  to  and  co-optfalioa 
with  die  supreme  power." 

'^Georgia,  IV.,  17. 
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swallows  as  an  'easily  captured'  one.  True  ;  but  what  has  Ver^ 
done  by  choosing  dulcetn  ?  We  shall  see  at  once  if  for  the  word 
imnntibus  we  substitute  a  mwe  common  epithet  of  young  birds,  say, 
crepUantUms  'twittering,  clamorous'.  What  should  we  have  thai  ? 
'  A  sweet  morsel  for  their  clamouring  (ie.  hungry)  young '.  If  Vergil 
had  written  diat,  you  would  have  seen  cleariy  that  he  was  e]q)res8ing 
sympathy  with  the  swallows  and  that  he  had  forgotten  to  be  s(HTy  for 
the  bees.  But  by  uung  both  the  wc«d  dulcetn  and  the  word  immiii- 
dtts,  '  a  sweet  morsel  for  their  cruel  nestlings,*  Vergil  expresses  his 
sympathy  first  with  the  swallows  and  then  with  the  bees,  in  one  and 
the  same  line,  much  to  the  schoolboy's  perplexity.  (  He  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  passage  where  he  exhorts  the  farmer  to  dear  away  the 
long-standing  wood  and  make  the  Und  subject  to  the  plough.'  What 
is  the  result  >  The  '  newly  conquered  land  gleams  with  the  sheen  <^ 
the  ploughshare ' ;  but  the  birds  have  had  to  leave  their  ancknt  homes 
and  fly  aloft  deserting  their  young.  There  is  no  doubt  (^  Verig^'s 
meaning.  This  is  the  farmer's  duty  ;  but  aU  the  same  it  is  a  tragedy 
for  the  birds.  So  in  the  fine  simile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth 
Book  of  the  y£neid,  where  Tumus  is  compared  to  a  Uon  who  is 
wounded  but  turns  at  bay  and  breaks  the  shaft  that  has  struck  him. 
our  qrmpathy  is  clearly  meant  to  be  roused  for  the  Uon's  victims  ;  but 
we  are  to  admire  and  be  sorry  fcH-  the  lion  himself.  For  how  is  the 
man  who  has  shot  him  described  }  The  shaft  ^^4lich  the  lion  breaks 
is  called  the  shaft  of  a  /afro,  '  a  Ixigand,' '  a  hif^wayman  who  has 
mvaded  the  lion's  country,  and  set  an  ambush  and  forced  him  to  fif^t 
One  might  search  through  a  goodly  numbor  of  lion-hunting  stories 
without  finding  one  in  which  the  hunter  is  described  as  a  '  brigand  *. 
So  again  in  the  Georgics*  where  Vergil  is  teUing  the  farmer  to  dip 
his  sheep  again  and  again  in  the  health-giving  river  {Jluvio  mersare 
salubn),  how  does  he  describe  the  sheep  who  are  to  be  dipped  ? 
They  are  the  'bleating  creatures'  {baiantum  gregem);  and  the 
two  contrasted  words  baiantum  and  salubri  bring  before  us  the  whole 
scene — the  toror  of  the  sheep  at  being  seized  and  dragged  to  the 
pool,  and  the  ncnse  they  make  when  the  turn  of  each  comes.  The 
epithet  '  bleating '  suddenly  gives  us  the  sheep's  point  of  view  instead 
(^  the  shepherd's,  and  gives  it,  of  course,  mth  a  smile,  caught  up  at 

^  Geor'gics,  II..  207-2 11.  *  ^neid,  XII.,  7.  *  L,  272. 
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once  by  the  word  salubri  which  shows  how  benevolcDt  the  shq^erds 
are,  whatever  the  sheep  may  think. 

In  all  these  cases  Vergil  practises  a  Idnd  of  Ixief  quotation,  a  scat 
vk  8up[K«ssed  "  (M^tio  obliqua  ".  He  describes  part  of  the  scene  \<x  a 
moment,  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  actors  in  it  It  is 
diis  w^ich  makes  the  story  of  the  competit(»s  in  the  Games  '  so  fresh 
and  full  of  life  ;  every  one  of  them,  in  this  way  or  that,  is  somehow 
allowed  to  present  his  own  case  ;  and  we  follow  the  rising  and  falling 
fortunes  of  each  in  sympadiy  quite  as  much  with  those  who  fail  as 
with  those  who  win. 

In  the  larger  lines  of  the  story  of  the  j^netd  everyone  will 
ranonber  how  contiouayy  it  is  shaped  as  a  dialogue  ^  between  two 
actors,  very  rarely  more  than  two ;  for  example,  between  Jove  and 
Venus,  or  between  Dido  and  lUoneus,  in  the  First  Book.  And  it  is 
not  only  in  the  dialogues  that  ^  antithetic  halnt  appears.  Tlie 
action  is  continually  shared  by  two  leading  characters  at  a  time,  each 
presented  to  us  with  almost  equal  sympathy.  Illustration  is  really 
needless.^  But  we  may  glance  at  <Hte  ty^cal  scene,  that  between 
Juno  and  Venus  in  the  celestial  debate  in  Book  X.  The  book  opens 
upon  an  assembly  of  the  gods  which  has  been  summoned  by  Jove,  who 
hopes  to  persuade  the  rival  partisans  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  so 
to  end  the  war  in  Latium  without  further  bloodshed.  When  Jove 
has  stated  the  mtuation,  and  mildly  deprecated  thdr  quarrel,  Venus 
breaks  in  with  a  long  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Trojans,  appealing  to  the 
(M^cles  of  Fate  which  had  been  so  oftea  declared  to  j'Eueas.  Why, 
she  asks,  has  Jove  permitted  the  resistance  of  the  Latins  ?  Why  are 
the  Latins  allowed  to  attack  the  camp  just  who)  £neas  has  gone  to 
seek  help  hom  Evander  ?  Why  must  her  dear  Trojans  be  for  ever 
in  danger  t  Tlie  plea,  like  most  of  the  speeches  of  Venus,  is  pathetic 
and  ingenious  rather  than  fcHtxful ;  and  it  is  not  without  covert 
allusions  to  Juno,  as  the  source  of  the  mischief,  though  Juno  is  not 
expressly  named,  but  only  described   as  '  she ' — the  guil^  '  she  * 

'  Mneid  V.,  for  instance  m  the  ship-race,  1 50-243. 

'  He  had  of  course  many  examples  before  him,  especially  the  frequent 
pairs  of  speeches  in  Homer,  Thucydides  and  Greek  Tragedy,  as  Prcrf. 
Andersen  reminds-me. 

^  The  poet's  intense  sympathy  with  both  j^csb  and  Dido  in  Book  IV. 
is  ik  course  the  most  striking  example ;  see  Great  Inheritance,  pp.  1 49  ff. 
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who  had  seat  Iris  from  the  clouds  to  encourage  Tumus  to  fight,  and 
raised  the  fury  Ailecto  irom  hell  to  indte  the  Latbs.  By  this  com- 
plaint Juno  is  loused  to  great  anger  and  replies  *  fiercely  and  direct^ 
to  Vaius,  altogether  fwgetting  "to  address  the  chair".  A  roug^ 
paraphrase  will  show  the  character  of  her  speech ;  and  it  is  really 
well  to  ask  the  reader  to  recollect  that  £aeas  is  Vergil's  hero  : — 

Thm  holly  moved 
Queen  Juno  spalce :  '  Why  wilt  thou  have  me  break 
Deep  silence,  and  proclaim  the  wradi  I  valed  ? 
Did  god  or  man  compel  j^oeas  now 
To  challenge  war  in  Italy,  or  rouse 
The  King's  resistance  ?     Oracles,  forsooth. 
And  mad  Cassandra's  ravings,  drave  him  on 
To  Italy  7    So  be  it :  did  they  too 
Bid  him  desert  his  men  and  put  to  sea. 
Disturb  the  loyal  peace  of  Tuscan  tribes. 
And  leave  a  boy  in  charge  of  camp  and  war  ? 
What  cruel  power  of  heaven  or  mine  constrained  him  ? 
Wliat  share  had  I  ?     What  rainbow-messenger 
Prompted  such  folly  7     Dost  thou  count  it  crime 
If  Latin  hands  gird  yon  new  Troy  with  flames. 
Or  Tumus  fight  to  save  his  fatherland  ? 
Wliat  censure  tiast  thou  then  for  Trojan  h<»des 
Seizing  Italian  Gelds  and  driving  cattle 
And  mnging  deadly  brands  on  Latin  towns  } 
Choo^g  new  Idn,  they  drag  affianced  brides 
From  lawful  husbands,  humbly  sue  for  peace 
But  nail  upon  their  prows  the  l>adgc  of  war. 


Why  hast  thou  stirred  a  dly  big  with  battle. 

Kindling  fierce  hearts  >     Was  1  ccmcemed  to  sink 

Your  fallen  fortunes  deeper  in  the  dust  ? 

I  ?  or  the  man  who  threw  unhappy  Troy 

Into  Greek  hands  to  spoil  ?     Where  lay  the  guilt 

That  mingled  CMttinent  with  continent 

In  war,  and  broke  their  treaties  by  a  theft  > 

Did  I  take  Paris  into  Spartan  homes  ? 

Did  I  breed  war  and  give  it  Love  for  food? 

"Twas  then  thou  shouldst  have  taken  thought  to  save 

Thy  darlings ;  now  too  late  thy  anger  flames, 

In  taunts  that  lost  their  meaning  long  ago '. 

This  eloquent  protest  did  not  convince  Jupiter,  who  is  merdy 
grieved  at  the  continued  hostility  of  the  rival  goddesses,  and  c 

'  ^neid,  X.,  62-95. 
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the  assembly  of  the  gods  as  useless.  Fate  must  do  its  work  without 
thor  help.  But  Juno's  speech  has  had  at  least  one  success ;  it  has 
deceived  no  less  a  critic  than  Prof.  Saint^Hiry  into  thinking  that  its 
liielMical  statement  about  Lavinia,  yrhae  Juno  speaks  of  '  dragging 
brides  from  thdr  lawful  husbands,*  really  corresponded  to  the  facts, 
instead  of  being  a  partisan  misrepresentation.  Lavinia,  of  course,  was 
never  betrothed  ^  to  Tumus,  but  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  /Eneas. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  follow  Prof.  Saintsbury  quite  so  far ;  but  we 
may  at  least  agree  that  the  case  against  jfjieas  and  the  Trojans  is 
vigorously  and  sympathetically  presented. 

Observe  further  that  this  antith^c,  dramatic  habit  cJ  Vergil's  mind, 
his  way  of  quickly  chan^ng  from  the  ptunt  of  view  of  one  of  his 
cIuuBCtoi  to  the  view  takea  by  some  one  else  (who  is  perhaps  an 
enemy)  ccmtinually  gives  an  und^one  of  humour  even  to  the  dignified 
story  of  the  Epic  In  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  Books,  that  which 
describes  the  Descent  into  the  UnderwcM'ld,  what  restrained  amuse- 
ment colours  die  picture  of  old  Charon  with  bis  s<Hled  raiment  and 
unkanpt  hair — but  with  the  green  and  fresh  old  age — of  what  >  Of 
a  god.^  Or  of  the  Sloy\,  m4)0  has  always  "  a  threat  upon  her  lips  but 
a  concession  in  her  heart ".  One  feels  that  Vergil,  "  in  his  shy  way," 
is  loddng  at  the  old-world  figure  of  the  priestess,  both  as  she  appeared 
to  j^neas  and  as  the  professional  dealer  in  oracles  appeared  to  the 
critical  student  of  human  history  in  Vergil's  own  day.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  line  in  the  ^neid  which  amounts  to  direct  and  tatter 
satire  ;  satire  of  a  kind,  which,  if  it  had  occurred  in  a  Christian  poet, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  something  like  blasphemy.  In  the 
Twelfth  Book,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Latins  who  persuades  than 
to  refuse  to  let  Tumus  fight  b  single  combat,  and  who  thus  makes 
them  break  the  truce  to  which  their  bug  has  solemnly  swchu  ?  It  is 
the  augur  Tolumnius.  He  had  seen  what  he  took  for  a  p<Mtent ;  a 
Bock  of  swans  fordng  an  eagle  to  release  one  of  thdr  number  whom 
it  was  carrying  off.  This  the  swans  did  by  flying  above  the  eagle 
jmd  presang  ^  him  down  by  mere  weight  of  numbers.  Tolumnius 
cries  out  with  pious  exultation :  '  This,  this  is  what  I  have  prayed 

*  Except  periiBps  in  virtue  <rf  Amala's  ius  maternum  (^'».  7,  402). 
which  probably  meant  more  in  primitiTe  Latium  than  at  f^iome  {/En.  zi. 
340)  ;  see  BriL  Acad.  Proceedings  III-  {Who  were  the  Romans?)  p.  16. 
"VL304.  »XU.,259. 
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for  again  and  again  ;  1  recognise  and  accept  heaven's  answer  to  my 
prayers.  Follow  me,  ye  Latins,  and  grasp  your  swords.' .  And  he 
goes  oo  to  promise  them,  in  virtue  of  his  sacred  autfanity,  that  die 
wicked  invader,  namely  J^eas,  shall  be  routed  by  their  united  t£oiU 
just  as  the  eagle  has  been  routed  by  the  troop  <^  swans.  What  is  the 
sequel  7  When  the  battle  has  begun  Tolunmius  himself '  is  slain. 
Such  was  die  answer  to  his  prayer. 

1  must  not  linger  on  these  examples  of  Vergil's  keen  sense  of  the 
incmgruous  ;  but  I  cannot  leave  altogether  unmentioned  die  strange 
case  of  the  young  Ascanius — though  if  anyone  pleads  that  it  is  even 
more  natural  than  strange,  I  can  hardly  demur.  Som^iow  Vo^l 
nevo-  seems  to  mention  Ascanius  without  a  nnile.  Think  of  him  first 
in  the  Sack  of  Troy,  while  his  parents  are  wee[»ng  because  his  grand- 
father will  not  leave  dieir  h<Mne  to  escape  die  approaching  flames  ; 
the  child,  of  course,  is  cnly  half  conscious  of  the  trouble.  But  it  b  on 
him  that  the  miraculous  sign  appears,  '  a  harmless  halo  of  flame  plays 
upon  liis  curls  '.^  His  anxious  parents  try  to  extinguish  the  flame  by 
pouring  water  over  it ;  but  die  old  Anchises  recognises  it  as  an  oatea 
and  prepares  to  depart  Later  on  when  i^eas  is  carrying  his  father 
on  his  back  and  his  wife  follows  behind,  the  little  Ascanius  holds  his 
hand,  '  keeping  up  with  unequal  steps,*  '^  adds  Vergil  I  wonder  how 
many  other  poets,  in  descrilnng  such  a  scene,  would  have  found  room 
to  mention  the  child's  short  steps.  Wordsworth,  you  will  say  :  hut 
then  perhaps  Wordsworth  might  have  omitted  to  mention  anything 
else.  Again,  when  Oido  and  /Elneas  ride  out  to  their  fateful  hunt  in 
the  woods,'  each  attended  by  stately  troops  of  followers,  it  is  clear 
that  die  one  person  in  the  whole  multitude  vdio  is  full  of  pure  delight 
is  the  hoy  Ascanius  '  riding  on  a  swift  horse  leaving  behind  now  one 
band  of  comrades,  now  another,  and  longing  that  he  may  have  (not 
mere  stags  to  hunt  but)  some  foaming  boar  or  tawny  lion  from  the 
Libyan  hills ' ;  his  bright  figure  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  across 
the  lurid  sky.  Or  again  take  the  scene  in  Book  V.  when  the  de- 
sponding old  ladies  of  the  Trojan  host  in  ^aiy  have  been  evilly 
inspired  to  set  fire  to  the  ships,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  wander- 
ings. News  is  Wought  to  the  warriors  who  are  absorbed  in  the  Games, 
and  Ascanius  at  once  breaks  away  from  his  own  part  in  them  and 

'XU..46I.  ="0.,  683.  ML.  723.  MV.,  156-159. 
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rides  (^  to  the  beach  at  full  speed '  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  his  tutors. 
'  Why,  you  must  be  mad,*  he  cries,  '  my  poor  ladies,  what  can  you 
be  expecting  ?  This  is  not  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  it  is  your  own 
hopes  that  you  are  giving  to  the  Barnes.  See,  I  am  your  own 
Ascanius  * ;  and,  like  a  boy,  he  pulU  his  helmet  <^  and  dashes  it 
down  OD  the  ground  before  them,  so  that  they  may  see  at  once  who  it 
is.  71i«%  is  an  echo  of  the  same  delicate,  sympath^c  humour  wher- 
ever Ascanius  appears  in  the  hghting  in  the  later  books,  though  it 
would  take  too  long  to  trace  it  here. 

In  all  these  cases  the  reader's  sense  of  incongruity  is  aroused  just 
because  the  p<»nt  of  view  of  the  narrator  is  changed.  For  example, 
in  the  first  case,  fmn  the  dioughts  of  the  anxicnis  parents  with  thdr 
pail  of  cold  water  which  is  to  extinguish  the  mystic  flame,  the  point  <A 
view  shifts  suddenly  to  the  insight  of  the  old  Anchises  vfho  discovers 
what  the  portent  means.  In  the  second  example  we  pass  frcmi  the 
abs<H4Mng  anxiety  of  ^Jieas  in  burning  Troy  to  his  feeling  seven  years 
after  in  retrospect,  when  he  realises  the  picture  of  little  Ascanius  trotting 
by  his  ade  quite  unconscious  of  the  danger,  only  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  his  father  is  walking  rather  fast 

But  does  all  this,  it  may  be  a^ed,  illustrate  anything  more  than  a 
halxt  of  Vergil's  imagination,  lively  enough  and  perhaps  characteristic  ? 
What  has  it  to  do  with  philosophy  in  any  shape  t  And  after  all. 
v/hy  be  conconed  to  ask  about  Vetg^I's  philosophy  at  all,  when,  in 
the  revelation  which  he  gives  us  through  the  Hps  of  Anchises  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  he  declares  expliddy  the  truth  of  a  large  part  of  the 
regular  Stdc  creed  7  Especially  its  pantheistic  belief  in  the  Wn^- 
'  soul,  that  is,  in  the  divine  origin  of  all  life  and  the  share  in  the  divine 
nature  which  every  living  thing  can  consequendy  daim.  Further,  the 
characteristically  Stnc  doctrine  (though  the  Stoics  were  not  the  first  to 
invent  it)  of  the  wickedness  inherent  in  matter ;  and  how  evils  trf 
every  kind  spring  from  our  material  bodies — the  excitements  of  pasatHis 
and  fears,  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Alt  this,  you  say,  and  say  with 
truth,  Vergil  declares  to  us  on  the  high  authority  of  Anchises,  and 
Anchises  in  EJyaum,  as  something  which  ^Eneas  was  told  to  bdieve 
quite  seriously.  Why  then  look  further  for  any  philosophic  attitude 
on  Vergil's  part,  when  his  own  utterances  in  one  of  the  latest  parts  of 
his  work  seem  to  pledge  him  so  clearly  to  a  Stoic  creed  ? 
'  v.,  667. 
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But  to  this  question  there  is  an  answer.  It  is  that  we  must  not 
judge  Vein's  theory  of  life  merely  by  one  passage  of  twenty  or  thirty 
lines  taken  in  isolation  from  the  rest  1  have  no  doubt  that  Vergil 
was  wholly  sinc«e  in  commending  the  Stoic  doctrines  that  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  he  certainly  commended  also  the  Stoic  pursuit  of 
vurtue  for  its  own  sake.  But  if  we  ask  whether  he  accepted  thdr 
theoretic  ideal  of  philosophic  calm,  that  is,  of  complete  indifference  to 
joy  and  to  aonovf,  as  the  aim  of  the  philosopher's  endeavour,  that 
v^ch  we  popularly  understand  by  Stoicism  to-day,  and  which  was 
certainly  a  part  of  their  creed  generally  recognised  in  Vergil's  time  and 
lata-,  then,  surely  trudi  compels  us  to  reply  that  m  that  sense  Ver^ 
was  not  a  St<»c,  nor  was  even  Anchises,  at  the  very  h^^t  of  his  re- 
velation, whatever  he  might  preach.  For  Anchises  rejcnces '  keenly 
vnAi  j'Eneas  in  the  greatness  of  Rome  to  be ;  and  Anchises  weeps 
bitterly  *  over  the  bereavement  ■wdiich  Rome  suffered  in  the  death  of 
the  young  Marcellus.  When,  tho^ore,  Vergil  puts  upon  the  lips  of 
Anchises  ^  the  famous  Stcnc  doctrine  that  desire  and  fear,  sottow  and 
joy,  are  all  equally  the  fruit  of  our  evil  material  condition,  he  does  not 
and  cannot  mean,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  every  kind  of  sorrow  and 
every  kmd  of  joy,  but  only  the  selfish  kinds,  abn  to  the  sdfish  fears 
and  covetings  which  the  first  half  of  the  maxim  condemned.  That  is, 
clearly,  die  limit  within  which  Vergil  could  luxept  or  meant  to  accept 
the  Stoic  creed.  Some  jc^s  and  some  sorrows  were  to  Vergil  the 
most  sacred  and  the  most  precious  part  of  life. 

This  brings  us  to  my  last  and  chief  point — Vergil's  attitude  to 
what  seemed  to  him  the  supreme  paradox  of  life ;  the  supreme 
example  which  proved  the  need  of  stating  things  by  antithesis,  of 
always  seeing  two  ndes  to  every  human  event  Let  me  state  simply 
what  I  think  to  have  been  Vergil's  view  ;  and  let  me  confess  that  my 
perception  of  what  he  felt  has  been  probably  quickened  by  the  tragic  ex- 
perience of  the  last  fflx  years — an  experience  only  too  closely  resembling 
that  of  Vorgil's  genca^don  m  the  last  seventeen  years  of  the  Civil 
Wars.  AThere  was  only  one  thing  to  Vo^  that  really  matto^d  in 
this  wwld,  and  that  was  the  affection  of  human  bangs,  thdr  affecbon 
first  for  their  own  human  kind,  secondly  for  thdr  fellow-creatures,  and 

'VI.,  718.  « VI.,  868. 

'  Hinc  metuunt  cupiuntque  dolent  gaudentque,  VI.,  733. 
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thirdly,  itx  the  [rawo*  v^di  we  caU  Nature,  who  to  Vorgil  was  a 
being  not  less  thr<^biiig  with  life  and  affection,  not  less  bountiful  of 
love  to  men,  than  any  human  mother  to  her  diild.  Need  I  attempt 
to  illustrate  this  supreme  characteristic  of  Vergil's  personality  ? 
Through  all  the  ages  it  is  this  which  has  endeared  him  to  thousands 
of  unknown  reado^  who,  through  the  veil  of  mist  raised  by  the  strange- 
ness of  his  tongue  and  the  distance  cj  his  limes  from  their  own,  have 
felt  the  central,  inner  glow  of  his  human  affection,  the  throbUng  pulse 
of  that  great  heart  Think  of  his  picture  in  the  Georgics  of  the 
farmer  at  home  with  his  children  '  hanging  round  his  kisses '  ;  think 
of  the  delight  with  which  he  notes  the  ways  of  animals  small  and 
great,  but  espedally  the  small  ones — lards  and  insects  and  little 
creatures  of  the  soil ;  how  more  than  once  *  he  bursts  into  an  enthusi- 
astic avowal  of  gratitude  to  the  be[ieficent  power  that  strews  men's 
padi  with  blessings.  But  perhaps,  since  the  ^neid  is  less  often  read 
as  a  whole,  we  are  less  conscious  how  often  the  same  note  sounds  in 
that  poem.  Tliink  of  the  line  in  the  Sixth  Book  \44)ere,  among  those 
who  receive  the  highest  honour  in  Elysium,  the  snow-white  garland, 
the  last  class  consists  of  those  who,  '  by  their  good  deeds,  have  made 
two  or  three  folk  remonber  diem'  {gtttgue  sui  memores  aliquos 
fecere  merendo).  With  what  gende  sympathy  does  Vergil  sketch 
the  figure  of  evoy  aged  man— Ancluses,  Evander,  Latinus — and  of 
every  youth — Pallas  and  Lausus,  Nisus  and  Euryalus  ?  Or  when 
Galaesus  is  stain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  fighting  in  Book  VII.,  filing 
in  his  effort  to  pacify  his  countrymen,  how  many  readers  have  noted 
how  his  Socks  and  hoxJs  at  hcnne  and  all  the  people  of  his  farm  are 
IxQught  into  the  picture  to  represent  the  mourning  (or  their  masto-  > 
Or  when  Menoetes  falls  in  the  Ust  battle,*  how  we  are  bidden  to 
think  of  the  little  hired  farm  which  he  had  taken  ova*  from  his  father 
and  the  peaceful  life  th«'e  on  whi<^  he  had  counted  ?  Think  again 
of  the  feeling  shown  for  Silvia's  pet  stag,  >^ose  accidental  wounding 
by  Ascanius,  in  his  hunt,  is  the  ngnal  for  the  outbreak  of  war.  This 
incident  is  actually  censured  by  a  wise  modem  critic  as  merely  pretty 
(genrehaft)  and  purely  Alexandrine,  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Epic  I 

But  I  need  not  prolong  die  enumnation.     Let  me  ask  the  reader 

'  Gtorgics,  11.  323  S. ;  433;  516.  'Xtt,  517. 
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now  to  realue  the  tragic  paradox  which  Vergil  found  hmeath  this  loving- 
kindness  of  the  world,  the  fact  that  our  human  affection  is  the  source 
both  of  the  only  joys  worth  counting  joys,  and  of  the  only  sorrows 
worth  counting  sorrows.  Every  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  jEneid^ 
every  one  of  its  tragedies,  sfmngs  ultimately  from  this.  The  tragedy  of 
Dido,  first  ktaoi  the  misguided  affections '  of  Juno  and  Venus,  and  then 
from  her  own  ;  the  tragedy  of  Jutuma  frwn  her  love  for  her  brother ; 
the  war  in  Latium  from  Silvia's  affection  fa-  her  stag  and  her  followers' 
affection  for  Silvia ;  the  second  war  from  Tumus'  love  for  Lavinia 
and  his  followers'  devotion  to  Tumus ;  the  tragedies  of  Brutus  and 
Torquatus,  briefly  mentioned  in  the  visicMi  of  Andiises  ;  the  tragedy 
of  Marcellus,  pictured  in  golden  lines  at  the  aid  of  the  same 
revelation — the  essence  of  all  these  lies  in  the  affection  of  some  men 
or  women,  ill  guided  or  ill  governed,  or  crossed  by  physical  calamity. 
With  the  solitary  exception  of  Drances  (who  plays  but  a  small  part) 
there  is  no  such  motive  in  the  whole  of  the  /Eiuid  as  that  ht>m  whidi 
die  Iliad  starts,  the  high-handed  selfishness  of  one  primitive  chieftain 
compensating  himself  by  nothing  another  >  Compare  and  contrast 
with  this  the  crowning  scene  <A  the  ^mid  in  v^ch  the  conquered 
Tumus  might  have  been  spared  but  for  what  to  the  ancient  mind  was 
his  inhuman  ouelty  to  Pallas  and  his  father,  of  wluch  he  still  wore 
the  trophy  in  the  baldric  of  Pallas  girt  upon  his  own  shoulder.  Such 
an  offender  must  not  survive  into  the  new  era  ;  the  violence  of  Turous 
would  have  continued  to  trample  on  the  sacred  lawstrf  humanity  ;  yet 
even  Tumus  Vergil  could  not  doom  without  a  note  of  pity  ;  in  the 
last  wends  of  the  whole  epic  the  soul  of  Tumus  passes  '  indignant  to 
the  diades '.' 

Now  it  was  in  this  common  source  of  human  sorrow  and  human 
joy  that  Vergil  found  the  supreme  paradox  which  for  him  wrapped 
the  world  in  mystery.  Yet  strange  and  mysterious  as  the  contradiction 
was,  he  held  it  to  be  the  key  of  life. 

Ha«  then  we  have  Fea<Jied  the  centre  of  Vogil's  thought  AH 
the  sorrow  and  all  the  joy  of  the  universe  seemed  to  him  to  spring 
frcm  one  root,  and  he  accepts,  nay,  he  welcomes  than  both.     There 

'  These  were  of  a  political,  nationalist  type,  but  affections  none  the 
less ;  see  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  in  Great  Inheritance,  p.  1 61 . 

*  This  pwnt  is  developed  man  fully  in  The  Messianic  Eclogue  of 
Vergil,  p.  46. 
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could  be  DO  hmnao  affection,  so  Vergil  saw,  unless  it  were  such  as  to 
make  its  possessors  capable,  and  capable  in  equal  degrees,  both  d  the 
most  exquisite  suffoing,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  joy.  This  to  him  is 
the  fundamental  fact  of  the  universe — that  all  pain  and  all  joy  is  to  be 
measured  simply  in  terms  of  human  love.  And  if  you  adt  him  his 
last  word  upon  this  mystery,  the  mystery  on  vihack  he  has  pondered 
year  after  year,  viewing  it  htim  both  ndes,  through  all  his  study  of  life, 
he  will  tell  you  that  the  Golden  Bough  is  always  found  in  the  shadows 
of  the  forest,  when  it  is  sought  in  fulfilment  of  duty.  And  while 
others  may  turn  away  from  the  sight  or  thought  of  those  shadows  in 
mere  dread  or  disbelief,  Vergil  will  tnd  us,  like  his  hero,  pluck  the 
Golden  Bou^  eagerly  and  trust  it  gratefully,  to  Ining  us  through  even 
darker  shadows  out  into  the  light  beyond  ;  to  trust  that  somewhere, 
somehow,  E>eath  itself  is  overcome  by  the  power  and  persistence  t^ 
Love. 
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MANCHESTER. 

IN  die  Conuwio,  Dante  discusses  one  aspect  of  what  we  should 
now  call  the  personal  elemmt  in  literature  :  whether  an  author 
^ould  speak  of  himself  in  his  booL  It  is,  he  sajrs,  unlawful 
ktx  a  man  to  do  so  without  a  necessary  reastm.  Fw  a  man  cannot 
speak  <A  vof  one  without  either  praising  him  <h-  blaming  him  ;  both 
which  kinds  of  discourse  are  in  bad  taste,  rttsticamente  stanno,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  man  himself  ;  and,  further,  there  is  do  man  who  is  a 
true  and  just  measurer  of  himself,  so  does  our  self  love  deceive  us. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  times  and  occasions  when  it  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  necessary,  for  his  ovm  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  others,  that 
a  man  should  speak  of  himself : — 

"  Voily  I  say  that,  for  necessary  reasons,  to  speak  of  oneself  is 
permitted.  And  among  the  otho"  necessary  reasons  two  are  most 
manifest  The  one  is  when,  wthout  discoursing  of  oneself,  great  in- 
famy and  peril  cannot  be  made  to  cease  ;  and  then  it  is  permitted  on 
the  ground  that,  to  take  the  less  evil  of  two  paths,  is  as  it  were  to  take 
a  good  one.  And  this  necesuty  moved  Boethius  to  speak  of  hunseJf, 
in  order  that,  under  cover  of  consolation,  he  might  defend  himself  hxini 
the  perpetual  infamy  of  his  exile,  by  showing  it  to  be  unjust — since  no 
otho"  defendo"  arose.  The  other  is  when,  by  discoursing  of  oneself, 
very  great  utility  follows  therefrom  to  others  by  way  of  instruction  ; 
and  this  reason  moved  Augustine  in  his  Confessions  to  speak  of  him- 
self ;  for  by  the  process  of  his  life,  which  was  from  evil  to  good,  and 

'  The  Bubstance  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  J(^  Rylanda  Library 
12  October,  1921. 
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from  good  to  better,  and  from  b^er  to  best,  he  gave  example  and 
mstruction,  which  could  not  else  be  received  on  so  true  a  testi' 
mony." ' 

This  passage  indicates  the  two  mam  elements  in  the  autobiography 
of  the  Divina  Comntedia,  Like  Boethius,  Dante  would  defend 
himself  "  from  the  popetual  infamy  of  his  exile,  by  showing  it  to  be 
unjust "  ;  like  Augustine,  by  the  process  of  his  life,  he  would  give 
"  example  and  instruction,  v^ch  could  not  else  be  recoved  on  so  true 
a  testimony  ".  In  the  story  tk  his  outer  life,  the  sacred  poem  is  an 
apologia  ;  in  the  story  of  his  inno-  life,  it  is  a  confession  of  spiritual 
experience. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  now  and  again  in  the  peon,  Dante, 
as  it  were,  tries  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  its  bang  illegitimate  for  a 
man  to  speak  of  himself  with  the  fact  that  the  very  nature  of  his 
theme  is  c<Hnpeiting  him  to  do  so  throughout  When  Farinata  degh 
Uberti  questions  him  about  his  bmily,  the  poet  says  :  "  I,  who  was 
desirous  to  obey,  concealed  it  not,  but  opened  the  whole  to  him  "  ;  ^ 
but  he  never  gives  his  own  name  to  any  soul,  nor  in  any  other  case 
reveals  his  identity  to  anyone  who  does  not  aheady  know  him.  He 
is  content,  as  a  rule,  simply  to  let  them  understand  that  he  is  a  living 
man  ; '  and,  wiien  they  recognise  from  his  speech  that  he  is  a  Tuscan, 
to  say  that  he  comes  from  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  or,  at  the  most,  from 
Florence.  Thus,  he  answers  the  Frati  Godenti ;  "  I  was  bom  and 
grew  up  on  the  fair  river  of  Amo  at  the  great  city,  and  I  am  with 
the  body  that  I  have  always  had  ".*  To  Guido  del  Duca  he  adds 
an  excuse  for  his  reticence  :  '*  Tlirough  the  midst  of  Tuscany  tha'e 
spreads  a  stream  which  rises  in  Falterona,  and  a  hundred  miles  of 
course  does  not  content  it.  From  its  banks  I  bring  this  body  ;  to  tell 
you  \s4io  I  am  would  be  to  speak  in  vain,  because  my  name  as  yet 
has  slight  renown.""  To  Bonagiunta's  questbn,  whether  he  sees 
befrare  him  the  author  of  the  canzone,  Donne  cfiavete  intelktto 
daniore,  he  mo^y  replies  with  a  definition  of  poetical  inspiration  : 
"  1  am  one  who,  when  love  inspires  me,  take  note,  and,  in  that  fashion 
which  he  dictates  within,  do  I  give  utto'ance"."     When  at  last  his 

^  Convivio,  i,  2,  ^  Inferno,  x.  43-44. 

'  C(.  Purgatorio,  xi.  55  :  "  Cotesti  che  ancor  vive  e  non  si  noma  ". 
*  Inf.,  xxiii.  94-%.  » Purg.,  riT.  16-21.         "  Ibid.,  xxit.  52-54. 
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name  U  idtered,  (m  the  Bps  of  Beatrice  in  the  Eardily  Paradiw.  it  is 
introduced  as  it  weie  aptJogetically  :  "  When  I  tunied  at  the  loaod 
of  minie  own  name,  that  of  necenity  is  here  set  down  ".' 

loddentally,  Dante  tdls  us  in  the  Inferno  die  year  of  bis  hirdi, 
and  in  the  Paradiso  the  season.  He  'u"aA  mezzo  del  camnnn  di 
nostra  vka."  that  is,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  it  is  now  "  mille  dugento 
con  seHanta  bo  anni"  sincethe  first  Good  Friday.*  That  is, it  is  now 
1300,  and  Dante  was  tha'^orebornin  1265.  In  theSteUar  Heaven, 
he  invokes  his  natal  stars,  die  cwuteilaticn  of  the  Twins  :  "O  glwioui 
stars,  O  light  fulfilled  with  great  virtue,  from  which  I  acknowledge  all 
my  genius,  whate'er  it  be,  with  you  was  rising  and  with  you  was  setting 
be  who  is  father  of  every  mortal  life,  when  1  first  felt  the  Tuscan  air  ". * 
That  is,  be  was  bora  when  die  Sun  was  in  the  agn  of  Gemini,  which 
would  be  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  June  ; 
and  we  know  more  precis^y  from  Boccaccio  that  the  poet's  birdiday 
was  in  May.  According  to  Dante's  theory  of  the  asrespcMidence  of 
the  angelic  orders  with  the  heavens,  and  the  communication  tA  dieir 
[>ower  to  the  spheres,  the  specific  virtue  of  these  stars — as  part  of  the 
Stellar  Heaven — is  that  of  the  Cherubim,  whose  name  is  inteiiHeted 
plenUudo  scieniis,  the  order  of  angels  that  sees  most  into  the  hiddm 
things  of  God  and  whose  function  it  is  to  spread  the  knowlege  of  Htm 
upon  all  beneath  them.  , 

The  scene  with  Beatrice  in  the  Eiarthly  Paradise  tells  again,  in 
the  light  of  fuller  experience,  the  spiritual  story  of  the  Vita  Nuova, 
die  love  that  was  the  motive  power  tA  the  poet's  early  days,  when  the 
revelation  of  earthly  beauty  in  bis  lady  became  the  guiding  star  to  lead 
lus  soul  to  the  quest  of  the  divine  beauty  ;  her  "  ascent  from  flesh  to 
spirit,"  and  Dante's  changed  life  in  the  years  that  followed  her  death, 
when  "  be  turned  his  steps  along  a  way  not  true  **.*  His  first  literary 
triumph — the  composition  of  the  canzone,  Donne  ch'avete  intelletto 
(Camore,  which  revealed  the  new  poet  to  bia  contemporaries — is  re- 
corded in  the  scene  with  Bonagpunta.'  His  services  in  the  army  of 
the  Commune  have  left  their  trace  in  mcx'e  than  one  passage ;  °  his 

'  Purg.,  HX.  62-63. 

'  Cf.  /«/,  i.  1  ;  Conv.,  JY.  23 :  Inf.,  m.  1 13. 

*  Par.,  txiu  \\1-\\1 .  *  Purg.,  XXX.  aad  xxjL 

V*»V/.,  xxiv.  49-51. 

•/«/,  wd.  94-96,  xdi.  1-9;  Purg,  y.  91-123. 
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frientUiips  with  Carlo  Martello  and  Casella  (bt^  of  whom  he  associ- 
ates with  his  lata:  canzoni),  his  more  intimate  comiection  with  Forese 
Donati  and  with  Guido  Cavalcanti,  the  one  die  companion  of  less 
worthy  epiflodes,  the  other,  whom  he  had  once  been  proud  to  call  the 
fint  of  his  friends,  now  unable  to  accompany  him  in  his  siHiitual 
journey  through  the  otho:  world,  in^ire  lines  too  familiar  to  need 
quotation. 

The  autobiography  of  Dante  coitres  in  the  story  of  his  eadle,  and 
ior  this  the  scene  with  Bninetto  Latini  is  the  preparation  :  that  heart- 
rending scene  of  mutual  recognition  :  "  Siete  voi  qui,  ser  Brunetto  ?  " 
Brunetto  Latini  is,  to  stxne  extent,  a  companion  picture  to  Farioata 
degli  UbortL  Farinata  represented  the  chivalry  and  turbid  patriotism 
of  the  Ghibelline  nobles  of  Florence,  Brunetto  die  highest  type  of  the 
Guelf  burghers  who  had  ov«thrown  them.  Michele  Scherillo  has 
apUy  d^ned  him  as  "  a  modest  Cicero  of  Guelf  Florence ".  The 
period  in  which  Dante  came  under  Bnmetto's  influence  was  diat  of 
the  latter's  old  age  and  greatest  poUtical  activi^  ;  the  decade  frt»n 
1282  to  1292,  which  in  Florentine  history  ran  from  the  institution  of 
the  priors  as  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Republic  to  the  final  triumph 
of  the  secondo  popolo  \nth  the  Ordinances  of  Justice.  It  is  during 
those  years,  in  the  docummts  pubhshed  by  Del  Lungo,  that  we  find 
Brunetto  taking  part  in  the  various  councils  of  the  State,  giving  his 
<^inion,  which  is  usually  accqited  and  acted  upon  by  the  govemmmt 
The  phrase,  placuU  quasi  omnibus  secundum  dictum  dicti  ser 
Bumecti  ("  almost  all  voted  according  to  the  speech  of  the  said  Ser 
Brunetto "),  is  several  times  repeated  in  these  records,  as  the  normal 
result  when  Brunetto  had  spoken.  Following  Scherilto's  suggesdon, 
we  can  surmise  the  relations  between  Brunetto  and  Dante.  As  the 
poet  grew  up,  he  found  the  older  man,  not  only  a  lig^t  of  die  philo- 
sophical learning  set  forth  in  his  Trisor^  but  a  type  of  the  hif^est 
patriotism  that  the  faction-tossed  Florentine  commune  could  produce  ; 
while  Brunetto  saw  in  the  youth,  who  no  doubt  became  in  some  sort 
his  disciple,  one  in  whom  his  ideal  of  a  citizen  might  be  fulfilled,  one 
prepared  to  bring  the  highest  culture  of  hb  2ige  and  the  dream  of  the 
glories  of  aiu:ient  Rome  to  the  service  cJ  the  new  Italian  State.  "  If 
thou  follow  thy  star,  thou  canst  not  miss  the  glorious  harbour,  if  I 
discerned  well  in  die  beauteous  life ;  and,  if  \  had  so  died  too  soon, 
seong  heaven  so  gracious  to  thee,  I  would  have  urged  thee  on  to  the 
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work  " '  Bninetto  here  nien  primarily  to  Dante's  pcJilical  work  for 
Flffivnce.  "  E  s'to  oon  fosai  si  per  tempo  moto"  Id  this  line,  as 
occasionaUy  elsewlMre  in  the  poem,  per  tempo  has  the  seme  erf  "  too 
soon  "}  It  was  just  too  soon  for  him  to  asaat  the  poet  in  his  poKbcal 
career,  for  Bninetto  died  in  1294,  over  eighty  years  old,  the  year 
before  Dante  entered  political  life  as  a  menber  of  the  special  council 
f&  the  Captain  in  November,  1 295.  The  eighteen  lines  that  follow 
contain  Dante's  own  pditical  apologia,  which  he  is  to  hear  repeated 
tta  the  lips  of  Cacciaguida.  The  ungrateful  Florentine  people  "  will 
beccwne,  fnr  thy  good  deeds,  thy  foe  ".  "  Thy  fortune  has  this  much 
honour  in  store  for  thee,  that  the  one  party  and  the  other  shall  hungo- 
f<»-  thee  ;  but  far  from  die  goat  shall  be  the  herbage."  Tlie  earlier 
commentators  understand  "  hunger  for  thee  "  in  a  good  sense,  "  desire 
to  make  thee  one  of  themselves  "  ;  the  modems,  for  die  nust  part,  in 
a  sinister  fashion,  "  desire  to  devour  thee  ".  In  either  case,  we  have 
Dante's  testinuHiy  to  the  influence  of  Brunetto  en  his  own  life  : — 

"  '  If  my  prayer  were  wholly  fulfilled,'  I  answered  him,  '  you  would 
not  yet  be  placed  in  banishment  from  human  nature  ;  for  in  my  mind 
is  fixed,  and  now  pierces  my  heart,  the  dear  and  kind  paternal  image 
of  you,  ^^len  in  the  world,  from  time  to  time,  you  taught  me  how 
man  makes  himself  eternal ;  and  how  much  I  cheiish  it,  while  I  live, 
must  needs  be  shown  fnrth  in  my  tongue ' ".' 

The  vague  prophecies  of  exile,  which  Dante  hears  at  intervals 
throughout  the  poem,  become  explicit  in  the  Paradiso,  where  the 
apologia  placed  on  the  lips  of  Brunetto  receives  a  fuller  commentary 
frMn  Cacdagiuda : — 

"  As  Hippolytus  departed  from  Athens,  hy  re  ason  ofhis  pitiless 
and  treacherous  stepmother,  so  &CHn  Flwence  needs  must  thou  depart 
This  is  willed,  this  is  already  being  sought,  and  soon  will  it  be  done 
[at  him  vAio  thinks  it,  there  ^^ere  Christ  is  put  to  sale  each  day.  The 
blame  will  follow  the  offended  party  in  r^»rt,  as  it  is  wont ;  but  the 
vengeance  shall  be  witness  to  the  truth  that  deals  it"* 

Cacaaguida  is  speakmg  fnxn  the  standpoint  of  April,  1 300.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that,  at  that  precise  moment,  Dante  was  marked 
out  for  special  destruction  at  Rome.     The  reference  is  probably  to 

'  Inf.,  T7.  55-60. 

^  Cf.  Inf.,  xxvi.  10:  "  E  se  gia  fosse,  non  saria  per  tempo  ". 

3  /«/,  XV.  61  -87.  *  Par.,  xvii.  46-54. 
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the  plot  against  the  libertiea  of  the  Republic,  concocted  at  the  papal 
court  by  three  Florentines  in  the  sovice  of  the  Pope,  which  waa 
dbcovo^  in  that  month  of  April,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step  in  the  papal  policy  that  led  to  Dante's  exile. 

As  we  blow,  Dante  was  a  member  of  the  Signuia  from  15  June 
to  1 4  August,  1 300.  He  entered  upon  office  when  the  rival  factions 
of  the  Biaachi  and  Neri  hid  already  "  oome  to  blood."  and  about  the 
same  time  as  a  papal  legate.  Cardinal  Matteo  d'Acquasparta,  arrived 
in  Florence  in  the  name  of  Pope  Boniface — the  pontiff  who,  a  month 
previously,  had  demanded  from  Albert  of  Hapsbui^  the  absolute  re< 
nundation  to  the  f-Ioly  See  of  all  rights  claimed  hy  the  Emperor  in 
Tuscany.  On  the  hrst  day  of  Dante's  office,  the  sentence  passed  in 
the  previous  April  against  the  three  f*lorentine  papal  conspirators  was 
kxmally  consigned  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  and,  in  some  sort,  ratified 
by  them.  Nevertheless,  the  poet  and  his  fellow  priors — while  putting 
the  aristocratic  leaders  of  both  factions  undo-  bounds  outside  the 
tetritory  of  the  Republic — avoided  a  direct  rupture  with  the  papal 
legate.  It  was  the  succeeding  l^gnoria,  aft^  Dante  had  left  office, 
which  not  only  recalled  the  exiled  Bianchi  (on  the  plea  of  the  illness 
of  Guido  Cavalcanti),  but  brought  on  a  crisis  with  the  Cardinal — wJio, 
in  September,  broke  oS  negotiations  and  left  the  city.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1301,  we  find  Dante  evidently  heading  a  Idnd  of 
antipapal  opposition,  particularly  in  the  famous  meetings — famous 
because  the  only  case  in  whidi  his  actuiJ  words  have  been  presoired 
— of  19  June.  The  Pope,  by  lettw  from  Cardinal  Matteo  d'Acqua- 
sparta, had  demanded  from  the  Republic  the  continuance  of  the  sovice 
of  a  hundred  horsonen.  In  a  united  meeting  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Hundred,  of  the  Captain,  and  of  the  Capitudini  (the  heads  of  die 
Greato-  Guilds),  and  again  in  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  apart, 
Dante  spoke  twice  against  compliance,  ur^ng  "quod  de  sovitio 
fadendo  domino  Papae  nihil  fiat  **.*  It  would  also  seem  that  the  poet 
was  endeavouring  to  unite  the  rich  burghers  with  the  people  for  the 
defence  of  the  Republic  Among  the  various  occasions  on  which  he 
is  recorded  to  have  spoken  in  Septanbn  is  one  on  the  13th  of 
that  month,  when,  in  the  united  Councils,  he  pleaded  for  die  preserva- 

'  Upon  all  this  sui^ect,  see  B.  Barbadoro,  La  condanna  di  Dartte,  in 
Barbi's  Studt  danteschi,  vol.  ii.  ^[or«ice,  1920). 
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tion  of  the  Ordinances  of  Justice.  Hiis  was  the  usual  course  when 
the  State  was  in  danger,  but  an  unusual  feature  in  this  meeting  was 
tliat  not  only  the  Greater  Guilds  (those  mainly  engaged  in  M^iolesale 
ccanmore,  ^xirtation  and  importalioD,  and  the  mercantile  relatimis  <A 
Florence  with  foreign  countries),  but  also  the  Min<M:  Guilds  (whkJi 
carried  on  the  retail  traffic  and  intenal  trade  of  the  city)  were  rq}re- 
sented.  A  passage  in  Leonardo  Brum's  Z.i/e  of  DafUe  seons  to 
imply  that  this  innovation  was  lxt>ught  about  by  the  poet's  advice. 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  once  disputed  account  of 
Dante's  embassy  to  the  Pope,  rdated  in  detail  by  Dino  Compagni,  is 
substantially  historioil.'  At  die  beginning  of  October,  the  Florratine 
government — then  entirdy  kA  the  Bianchi — induced  the  allied  CMn- 
mune  of  Bologna  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  P<^>e,  and  associated  with 
it  three  ambassadors  of  their  own  :  Maso  Minobetti,  Corazza  da 
Signa,  and  Dante  Alighieri.  The  three  FlOTcntines  were  to  make 
terms  with  Boniface  so  as  to  avert  the  coming  of  Charles  <A  Valos. 
The  Pope  received  the  ambassadars,  probaUy  not  at  Rome,  but  at 
Anagni ;  sent  two,  Maso  Minerbetti  and  Cwazza  da  ^gna.  back  to 
FlcKeoce  to  dnnand  submission  to  his  wilt,  but  detained  Dante.  Thus 
the  poet  was  absent  on  that  fateful  All  Saints  Day.  1301,  w4wq 
Giarles  of  Valois,  as  papal  peaconaker,  entered  Florence  "  to  joust 
with  the  lance  of  Judas "  ;  but,  notwithstanding  Leonardo  Brum's 
statcmrat  that  he  had  reached  Sena  on  his  way  bade  \s4)en  he  heard 
of  his  ruio,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  had  returned,  but  fled  hxwn 
FIcH-oace  after  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  new  Podesta  that 
preceded  the  first  sentence.  This,  as  we  know,  is  dated  27  January, 
1 302.  With  four  others,  Dante  is  accused  of  barratry  in  the  priorate 
or  after  leaving  that  office,  and  of  corruptly  and  fraudulently  employ- 
ing the  money  and  resources  of  the  Gimmune  against  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  Charles  to  resist  hb  coming,  or  against  the  pacific  state  of 
the  City  of  Floroice  and  the  Guelf  Party,  and  by  amilar  means 
causing  the  expulsion  of  the  Neri  from  Pistcna  and  sevoing  that  dty 
frcnn  Florence  and  the  Church.  He  is  condemned  to  fine,  to  two 
years'  exile,  and  perpetual  exclunon  from  office.  A  second  sentence 
(10  Mardi)  dofHDs  him,  with  his  four  OHnpanioits  and  ten  others,  as 

'  Cf.  Del  Lungo's  notes  to  La  Cronica  di  Dino  Compagni  in  the  new 
Muratori  (tc»n.  a.,  pt.  ii). 
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contumacious,  to  popetual  exile  or  death  by  burning  if  he  falls  into 
the  power  of  the  GMnmune.  The  correct  reading  of  the  charge  in 
the  first  sentence  makes  it  exclusively  one  of  corrupt  practices  thouj^ 
with  a  poldical  purpose.'  Dante's  own  words  protest  his  absolute 
innocence,  and  imply  that  his  real  otfence  was  his  opposition  to  the 
attonpts  of  the  Neri  to  subject  Florence  to  the  domination  of  the  Pope. 
"  Thou  shalt  leave  everjrthing  b^ved  most  tenderly  ;  and  tfiis  is 
that  arrow  which  the  bow  of  exile  first  shoots  forth.  Thou  shalt  ex- 
perience how  the  bread  of  others  savours  of  salt,  and  how  hard  a  path 
the  descending  and  the  mounting  by  another's  stairs."  ^ 

Del  Lungo  has  said  that,  with  these  lines,  "  Dante  has  made  his 
sufferings  immcNrtat  in  dte  heart  oi  humanity  ".  The  precise  meaning 
of  what  foUows  is  disputed  : — 

"  And  that  which  most  will  weigh  upon  thy  shoulders  will  be  the 
evil  and  senseless  company  with  which  thou  shatt  fall  into  this  valley, 
which  all  ungrateful,  all  mad  and  impious,  will  become  against  thee  ; 
but  short  while  after  it,  not  thou,  shall  have  the  brow  stamed  red 
therefrom.  Of  its  brutishness  its  proceedings  will  supply  the  proof,  so 
that  it  will  be  wett  ior  thee  to  have  made  thee  a  party  for  thysdf."  ^ 

The  question  at  issue  is  the  Imgth  of  time  covered  by  these  lines 
describing  the  poet's  relations  and  rupture  with  his  fellow  exiles.  Afto- 
the  two  sentences  passed  against  him  at  the  beginning  of  1 302,  the 
only  documoitary  evidence  of  his  association  with  them  is  of  6  June 
of  that  year,  when,  at  San  Godenzo,  Dante  with  eight  others  represents 
his  party  in  making  the  alliance  with  the  Ubaldini  to  wage  war  upon 
Florence.  In  a  similar  document  of  18  June,  1303,  his  name  no 
longer  appears  in  the  long  list  of  those  \^o,  undo-  the  leadership  of 
Scarpetta  de{^  Ordetaffi,  signed  an  agreement  with  their  allies  in 
Bologna.  It  is  therefore  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  rupture — 
which,  according  to  two  early  commentators,  was  caused  by  an  accusa- 
tion of  treachery  brought  against  Dante  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  an  enterprise  of  which  he  had  counselled  the  postponement — and 
the  forming  of  a  party  for  himself  took  place  between  these  two  dates. 
The  disaster,  to  which  Cacciaguida  ni^n,  may  be  taken  as  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  enter  Florence  from  La  Lastra  in  the  summer  of 
1 304.     We  have  no  documentary  evidence  of  Dante's  movements  be- 

*  See  Barbadoro,  ofi.  cit.  *  Par.,  xvii.  55-60.  '  ibid.,  61-69. 
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tween  June,  1302,  and  October,  1306,'  vnheTi  he  appears  as  guest 
and  ambassador  of  the  Malaspina  in  Lunigiana  (the  supposed  docu- 
ment attesting  his  presence  at  Padua  in  the  latto*  year  probably  refors 
to  another  person).  And  after  1 306  we  know  no  more  with  certainty, 
until  he  pays  his  homage  to  the  EJnperor  elect,  Henry  of  Luxemburg, 
early  in  1311.  The  usual  interpretation,  then,  takes  these  lines  as 
covering  only  the  first  icw  months  of  his  exile.  Del  Lungo,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  Dante,  after  withdrawing  from  participation  in 
the  active  measures  of  the  Bianchi,  remained  in  Tuscany  or  near  at 
hand,  waiting.  Although  he  had  "  (atta  parte  per  se  stesso,"  they  were 
still  the  party  whose  victory  would  mean  his  return  to  FlOTence.  Ac- 
cording to  diis  view,  these  lines  cover  some  six  years  thus  passed  (1 302- 
1 307),  until,  in  the  latter  year,  the  exiles  assembled  for  the  last  time 
at  Arezzo,  and  then,  in  the  words  of  Dino  Compagni,  "  departed  all 
forlorn,  and  never  assembled  again  ". 

The  answer  to  the  question  depends  in  part  upon  how  we  under- 
stand the  lines  that  follow  : — 

"  Thy  first  refuge,  thy  first  hostelry,  will  be  the  courtesy  of  the 
great  Lombard,  who  bears  the  holy  Inrd  upon  the  ladder,  who  to- 
wards thee  diall  have  so  kbdiy  a  regard  that,  of  perfonning  and  of 
asking,  betweai  him  and  thee,  that  will  be  first  which  among  otho^ 
is  the  slower.  With  him  shalt  thou  see  the  one  who  at  his  birth  was 
so  imfffessed  by  this  mighty  star  that  notable  shall  be  his  deeds." 

And  Cacdaguida  contmues  with  the  splendid  panegyric  of  Can 
Grande,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  at  the  assumed  date  of  the  vision — 
the  panegyric,  so  closely  corresponding  with  the  dedicatory  letter  of 
the  Paradiso,  and  culminating  in  the  mysterious  prophecy  of  his  future 
achievements,  which  seem  to  suggest  those  of  the  Veltro,  the  coming 
dehverer  of  Italy  and  the  political  saviour  of  mediaeval  society.' 

TTie  majority  of  commentators  understand  by  U  gran  lombardo 
Bartolommeo  della  Scala,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Verona  from  1 30 1 
until  his  death  in  March,  1304.  On  this  assumption.  Dante  would 
have  taken  refuge  in  Verona  immediately  after  his  rupture  with  his 
fellow^exiles,  and  would  have  had  no  concern,  even  indirecdy.  with 
thdr  later  vidssitudes.  Del  Lungo  and  Torraca  hold  diat  the 
person  indicated  is  Bartolommeo's  brother  and   successor,  Albuino 

'  Cf.  Purg.,  ™.  133-139.  *  Ibid,  70-93. 
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delta  Scala,  who  ruled  in  Verona  until  October,  1311,  and  almost 
from  the  beginning  assodaled  his  youngn  brother  Can  Grande,  a  mere 
youth,  with  him  as  the  commander  oE  his  troops.  Hiis  would  agree 
with  the  view  that  the  previous  Unes  cover  the  whole  period  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Bianchi  to  return  to  Rorence,  Dante  perhaps  finding  his 
first  refuge  at  Verona  after  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party  in  1307. 
The  question  is  too  complicated  a  one  to  discuss  here,  and  the 
evidence   hardly   permits   of  a   d^nite   decision   between   the  two 

We  may  find,  I  think,  unconscious  autobiography  on  Dante's  part 
in  the  portrait  of  RcHoeo  of  Villanova,  the  righteous  statesman  of  Pro- 
vence, unjustly  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward^p,  and  there- 
after wandering  in  self-chosen  exile  and  povoty  ;  Romeo,  whcnn  the 
poet  has  placed  by  the  side  of  Justinian  in  the  sphere  of  Mercury, 
among  *'  the  good  spirits  who  have  heen  active  in  order  that  honour 
and  fame  may  follow  than  "  : — 

"  Within  the  present  pearl  shines  thelif^t  of  RfMneo,  whose  great 
and  goodly  work  was  ill-requited.  But  the  Provencals,  who  wrought 
against  him,  have  prospered  not,  and  therefore  he  treadeth  ill  who 
turns  another's  good  deeds  to  his  own  loss.  Four  daughters,  and  each 
a  queen,  had  Raymond  Bo'engar,  and  this  ftx"  him  did  Romeo,  a  lowly 
man  and  pilgrim.  And  dien  malignant  words  moved  him  to  demand 
a  reckoning  from  this  just  man,  who  had  rendered  him  seven  and  five 
for  ten.  Tliovupon  he  departed,  poor  and  aged  ;  and,  if  the  world 
could  know  the  heart  he  had,  as  he  begged  hts  Ufe  morsel  by  mtH^, 
though  much  it  praise'  him,  it  would  praise  him  mwe."  ° 

"The  heart  he  \vaAr  UcorcKelUebbe:  not  of  course  his  sorrow, 
but  his  unshaken  magnanimity  of  spirit  in  adversity,  saying  like  the 
English  poet :  *'  I  am  the  master  of  my  (ate  ;  I  am  the  captain  of  my 
soul  **.  The  analogy  is  striking  between  the  mysterious  pilgrim  who 
came  to  Count  Raymond's  court  and  the  greater  pilgrim  who  has 
canonised  him  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  In  the  Romeo  of  the 
legend,  passing  away  with  his  mule  and  staff  and  scrip  as  mysteriously 

'  It  involves  among  other  things  the  precise  bearing  of  an  apparently  un- 
complimentaiy  refermce  to  Albwno  in  ttie  Convivio  and  the  problem  of 
the  authenticity  o(  the  Letter  to  CanUnal  Niccolo  da  Prato  attributed  to 
E>ante. 

^Par-.-n.  127-142. 
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as  he  came,  there  was  Beemingly  no  trace  of  vain  gl<N7  <x-  shadow  <^ 
amotion  to  cause  him  to  win  a  lower  grade  in  Paradise.  But  to 
Dante,  that  zealous  searcher  into  the  secret  things  of  the  human  s{Hrit, 
this  righteous  indignation  at  bong  called  to  render  an  account  may 
have  seemed  an  excesave  sensitiveness  for  the  man's  own  r^Hitation,  a 
sudden  revelation  of  the  earthly  strain  in  the  character.*  Dante  ad- 
mits  in  himself  the  faihng  that  was  that  of  the  spirits  in  this  sphere,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Monarchia,  where  he  purposes  to  extract  ht« 
its  recesses  the  knowledge  of  temporal  monarchy,  not  only  that  he 
"  may  keep  vigil  for  the  good  of  the  world,"  but  also  that  he  *'  may 
be  the  first  to  win  iac  his  own  glory  the  palm  of  so  great  a  prize  ".' 
And  it  is  clear  that  he  creates  the  figure  of  Romeo  and  inteiprets  his 
life  in  the  light  of  hb  own  experience.  The  same  unjust  charges  of 
malversation  in  office  were  made  against  himself.  The  menduando 
sua  vita  afrusto  a/rusto,  which  seems  to  be  the  pod's  own  addi- 
tion to  the  legend  of  RcHneo's  passing  into  obscurity,  corresponds  only 
too  wdl  with  ikk^peregrino  quasi  mendicando  with  which  he  de- 
scribes his  own  wanderings.*  We  may  pursue  the  analogy  further, 
and  find  the  corresponding  expression  of  il  cor  cHetli  ebbe,  the  heart 
that  Dante  had,  in  the  famous  letter  to  the  Florentine  hiend,  r^uang 
to  return  to  Florence  under  humiliating  conditions,  and  speculate 
whether  even  that  noble  utterance,  reviewed  \yf  the  poet  from  his 
celestial  watch-tower  of  contemplation,' mi^t  not  have  revealed  to  him 
something  of  the  same  spirit  as  appeared  in  Rtsneo's  magnanimous 
shaking  the  dust  of  Provence  from  <^  bis  feet 

It  is  profoundly  impressive  to  observe  the  contrast  in  tone  in  the 
Divina  Commedia,  when,  instead  of  apologia,  it  becomes  confesaon. 
The  proud  sense  <A  politicd  righteousness  yields  throughout  to  an  in- 
tense spiritual  humiUty.  We  have  only  to  ccnnpare  the  Unes  ^tokoi 
l^  Cacdaguida  or  Brunetto  Latini  with  those  uttered  by  Beatrice  in 
the  Earthly  Paradise.  \^ia«  Dante  for  shame  cannot  meet  her  eyes.* 
The  famous  passage  in  the  Letter  to  Can  Grande— -defoiding  the 
power  of  the  human  intellect  to  be  so  exalted  in  this  life  as  to 
transcend  the  measure  of  humanity,  and  rebuking  (by  the  example  of 

^  I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Dr.  Wicksteed's  note  in  the  Temple  Classics 
Paradiso. 

*  Man.,  i.  I .  *  Conv.,  L  3. 

*  Purg.,  XXX.  103-145,  xxxi.  1-69. 
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Nabuchodonosor)  the  carpers  who  "  cry  out  against  the  assignment  of 
so  great  an  exaltation  because  of  the  sin  d  the  speaker " — justifies  us, 
if  the  internal  evidence  of  Ae  poem  itself  be  thought  insufficimt  or  in- 
conclusive, in  takiog  Ae  Dwina  Commedia  aa  the  record  of  Dante's 
own  spiritual  experience.  We  are  surely,  then,  to  regard  the  stlva 
oscura  of  the  (^wning  czuito  as  the  symbol  of  the  poet's  own  moral 
state,  ^^en  "  so  low  he  fell,  that  all  means  fa-  his  salvation  wo'e 
already  scant,  save  showing  him  the  folk  in  Hell "}  We  are  to  hold 
that  the  conversion,  through  Grace  sent  by  Mocy,  of  which  love  was 
the  inspiration  and  human  philosophy  the  first  means,  was  what  he 
deemed  to  have  been  his ;  that  he  is  the  man  whose  soul,  hardly 
touched  by  envy,  was  yet  weighed  down  with  the  fear  of  the  torment 
of  the  proud  ; '  whose  eyes  were  apt  to  be  Uinded  by  wrath,  but  who 
yet  could  be  led  through  that  "  Ixtter  and  foul  air  "  by  the  voice  of 
reason.'  Tliough  borne  up  "  even  to  the  ^here  of  fire  "  by  the  eagle 
of  the  spirit,  he  yet  is  tempted  to  listai  for  a  \^le  to  the  song  of  the 
siren  tk  the  flesh.*  The  immeasurable  burning,  that  purifies  the  sensual, 
must  be  endured  by  his  soul  bef(H%  he  can  attain  the  peace  of  a  good 
consdence  in  the  Elarthly  Paradise.'^  Love,  the  love  that  a  woman 
had  taught  him  on  earth,  beonnes  at  last  the  guide  through  successive 
stages  of  illumination  to  the  divine  union  ;  for  he,  too,  even  in  life,  had 
experienced  that  "  monwnt  <^  understanding,"  of  which  St  Augustine 
and  Sl  Monica  spoke  together,  here  and  now,  which  is  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  eternal  Hfe  of  the  hereafter. 

'  Purg.,  XXX.  136-138.        » Ibid.,  liii.  133-138.        >  md.x^.  I-I5. 
"^Ibid.,  ix.  30;  xix.  10-24  ^Ibid.,  xxrii.  10-51. 
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PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  ADVANCED  STUDY 
IN  HISTORY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

IT  is,  I  hope,  no  longer  necessary  to  justify  a  systematic  effra-t  to 
equip  the  young  historian  with  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  to  ^ow 
him  practically  how  to  use  them.  Yet  though  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  towards  attaining  such  an  end  during  the  last  few  years,  it 
still  remains  the  case  that  this  country  is  behind  the  other  great  statse 
of  the  west  in  the  faciBties  which  it  provides  for  teaching  students  of 
hist(H7  how  to  become  historians  on  their  own  account.  Long  ago  we 
have  perfected  a  system  of  preparing  students  for  examinations  in  all 
subjects  of  academic  study.  We  may  proudly  boast  that  our  ^t«n 
has  nothing  like  it  in  France,  Germany  or  America,  and  that  it  can 
only  be  parall^ed  in  pre-revolutionary  China.  In  some  subjects, 
notably  in  the  experimental  sciences,  we  have  supplemented  this  by 
training  in  research,  and  in  many  subjects,  notably  in  history,  we  have 
slowly  but  surely  provided  instruction  in  the  technicalities  of  the  his- 
torian's craft  and  we  have  always  had  in  our  subject  the  priceless 
stimulus  of  the  example  of  master  w^kers,  many  of  whom  at  least 
have  always  ^own  the  utmost  willingness  to  help  and  encourage  the 
individual  investigator.  Above  all,  we  have  done  somdhing — though 
not  enough — towards  reducing  our  triposes  and  honour  schools  to 
thor  true  insignificance  as  the  starting-pCHnt,  rathar  than  as  the  chief 
qualification,  for  an  a<ademic  career.  Tlie  ancient  fetish  called  *'  order 
of  merit "  is  now  dethroned  even  in  the  temples  once  thronged  by  its 
votaries.  Profess<ffships  are  goierally,  but  not  1  fear  always,  given  to 
the  best  worker  in  his  subject  rather  than  to  the  happy  possessor  cJ 

'  This  lecture  was  first  delivered  in  the  Arts  School  at  Cambridge,  on 
6  February,  1920,  and  was  repeated,  with  trifling  alterationB,  at  the  John 
Rylands  Ubraiy,  on  9  November.  1921. 
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the  most  "  brilliant  d^ee,"  or  the  most  attractive  social  gifts.  Some- 
times, but  not  I  fear  very  generally,  even  in  elections  to  college 
lectureships  in  the  oldo*  universities,  work  done  as  well  as  examination 
record  is  taken  into  consideration.  Tilings  are  really  getting  on  very 
well  and  if  we  really  are  going  to  do  what,  not  long  ago,  was  on 
everybody's  lips,  namely  embarking  on  a  policy  of  educational  recon- 
struction, we  have  now  a  unique  opportunity  of  setting  our  bouses  in 
still  better  order. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  important  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  secure  this  desirable  end.  Every  university  has  now  a 
scheme  for  a  new  degree,  called  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy,  and  the 
idea  underiying  it  is  tiiat  the  possession  of  the  degree  shall  indicate  that 
the  recipient  has  not  only  himself  produced  a  piece  of  work  that  shows 
a  recognised  standard  of  scholarship  or  learning  and  marks  a  re^  ad- 
vance in  the  knowledge  of  die  subject  studied,  but  that  he  has  under- 
gone a  course  of  instruction  in  the  methods  and  technique  of  his  craft, 
that  he  can  produce  origin^  work  because  he  has  been  taught  by 
masters  the  conditions  undw  which  origmal  work  should  be  done. 
How  far  every  University  is  in  practice  living  up  to  this  ideal  can  only 
be  determined  when  we  have  seen  what  sort  of  men  and  women  the 
new  degree  courses  actU2Jly  turn  out  But  there  is  already  one  regrettable 
deviaticn  from  this  ideal  to  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  the  University  of 
London  apparently  offers  this  degree  to  "  external  students,"  whose 
fitness  is  to  be  judged  amply  by  the  work  they  offer,  and  who,  so 
far  as  I  gatho',  have  not  necessarily  been  subject  to  any  inslniction 
at  all  in  the  technique  of  their  subject  This  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  want  of  uniformity  of  standard  and  ideal  still  prevailing  among  the 
British  universities.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  the  ex- 
ception  that  proves  the  rule. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  not,  of  course,  one  limited  to  historians,  but 
it  meets  the  wants  of  the  would-be  histcHian  in  a  fashion  that  is 
hardly  so  completely  the  case  in  some  other  subjects  within  the  ken 
of  a  faculty  of  arts.  Indeed,  the  methods  of  training  the  historian  are 
in  some  special  ways  more  analogous  to  those  of  the  natural  sciences 
rathtf  than  to  those  of  many  of  the  more  impalpable  "  humanities". 
There  is  in  fact  no  subject,  outade  Ae  experimental  sciences,  which 
lends  itself  so  easily  to  a  course  of  practical  training  in  technique  as 
history.     History  gives  opportunities  for  talenb  of   evoy  sort      It 
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affords  a  place  for  the  ordinaiy  man  or  W(Hiian  to  do  useful  work  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  while  it  can  mvolve  processes  that  tax  the 
hi^est  ordov  of  int^gence.  And  for  all  alike  the  initial  stages  of 
training  are  much  the  same.  We  have  most  <^  us  outgrown  the  old 
delusion  that  it  is  the  buaness  of  the  plodder  to  transcribe,  edit,  and 
calendar,  to  "  pr^are  the  material "  on  which  the  gifted  historian  is  to 
exerdse  his  supoior  constructive  talent  It  is  aaly  by  learning  how  to 
lay  his  tale  of  bricks  faithfully  that  the  real  historian  leams  his  trade. 
And  no  methodising  of  teaching  can,  or  ou^t,  to  deprive  of  his 
natural  advantages  the  scholar  who  has  imagination  and  insight  But 
he  will  never  use  his  gifts  if,  m  his  shy  cultivation  of  Clio  the  muse,  he 
neglects  the  prdiminary  drudgoy  of  the  apprentice  stage.  He  will 
remain  the  gifted  amateur,  however  beautiful  his  writing,  however 
brilliant  his  generalisations. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  our  starting-point  the  "  historical  teaching 
of  history,"  as  Std)bs  oncecalled  that  education  of  the  historian  which 
he  dreamt  of  but  despaired  of  as  an  impossibility  in  his  own  age  and 
in  his  own  university.  Tliis  is  happily  no  longer  the  case,  and  the 
historian  can  now  learn  his  trade  in  England  in  quite  a  satisfactory 
fashion.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  he  still  does  not  know  in  all  cases 
that  he  has  a  trade  to  learn,  and  that  in  ev&a  most  cases  those  who 
call  upon  him  to  teach  history  are  evoi  more  oblivious  of  this  patent 
fact  Yet  it  b  gratifying  to  note  quite  recently  some  real  steps  in  ad- 
vance, notaUy  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Historicid  Research 
in  Lond<m  which  we  owe  to  the  energy  and  foresi^t  of  Professor 
Pollard,  and  to  the  subscribers  who  answered  so  munificently  to  his 
lead.  We  in  Manchesto-  have  now  for  several  years  been  moving 
quietly  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  were  able  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  rich  aha*  the  fashion  diat  seems  easy  in  America, 
possible  in  London  and  in  West  Lancashire,  but  less  simple  to  all 
appearances  in  our  own  immediate  district  we  have  here  the  facilities 
for  a  great  extenaon  of  the  technical  training  of  the  historian  beyond 
what  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  offer.  Meanwhile,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  chronicle  satisfactory  if  slow  progress.  And  lecturing  in 
this  building  it  is  imposs^le  not  to  bear  testimony  to  the  unique  re- 
sources of  the  John  Rytands  Library  in  affording  us  the  historical 
materials  which  are  the  implemenb  of  our  trade  and  to  the  courtesy 
and  pains  which  the  chief  librarian  is  daily  bestowing  in  his  task  of 
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briDging  the  fadlities  v/hadk  the  Ubrary  ofiors  bdore  the  students  ^o 
work  io  it 

A  training  in  historioJ  method  might  well  begin  with  lectures  on 
sources,  but  as  this  is  not  a  course  but  a  nngie  lecture,  I  must  be  con- 
tent to-day  to  speak  of  one  particular  historical  source,  the  mediaeval 
chronicle.  More  particularly  I  wi^  to  call  yom*  attention  to  the 
dirtaiicles  relating  to  our  national  history  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  was  the  time  when  the  fairest  flowers  of  mediieval  cul- 
ture attained  their  perfection.  Indeed,  before  the  end  of  the  period  the 
historic  flowers  began  to  ^ow  that  dankness  of  growth  which  was  the 
first  symptom  of  their  degeneration. 

The  chronicle  of  the  great  period  of  the  middle  ages  is  a  huge  sub- 
ject It  compels  summary  and  generalized  and  therefore  common- 
place treatment  But  before  we  finally  plunge  in  medias  res,  a  final 
preliminary  question  suggests  itself.     This  is,  what  is  a  chronicle  "i 

The  safest  definition  of  the  mediaeval  chronicle  is  the  broad  aac 
which  includes  all  narrative  written  for  the  purpose  of  conv^ng 
information  as  to  the  past  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  few  writers  busied 
themselves  with  subtle  distinctions  between  the  chronicle  and  the 
history  ;  for  example,  Gervase,  the  thirteenth  century  monk  of  Canter- 
bury.^ In  more  recent  times  many  practitioners  of  the  art  called  by 
the  Germans  Historik  have  discoursed  upon  the  same  problem.  But 
for  our  pmod,  at  all  events,  I  can  find  no  solid  basis  for  such  refine- 
ments. To  begin  with,  we  cannot  always  learn  from  the  books  them- 
selves what  titles,  if  any,  the  authors  designed  to  give  to  the  products 
of  the  pen.  The  modem  author  has  to  have  a  title,  because  his 
puUi^er  insists  on  a  tide  page,  but  title  pages  had  not  been  invented 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  titles  themselves  are  so  rare  that  the  only 
safe  way  of  identifying  a  manuscript  is  from  its  first  and  last  words,  its 
incipU  and  explicit.  Few  mediaeval  writers  wwe  seriously  concerned 
in  the  choice  of  a  title,  and  if  they  had  any  intact  in  the  matter, 
they  called  their  books,  not  according  to  what  they  were,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  they  wished  them  to  be.  A  modest  man  might  style  a  real 
history  by  the  less  pretentious  title  of  Chronicle  or  Annals.  A  more 
blatant  writer,  unconscious  of  his  own  limitations,  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  a  very  grand  name  to  a  very  jejune  and  annalistic  compila- 

*  "  Gerrase  of  Canterbury,"  I.,  87-88. 
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tion.  Tlie  conventiooatist  took  the  fashion  of  his  day,  while  those 
with  some  touch  of  imagination  prefmed  a  title  that  savoured  of 
originality  or  singularity.  There  was  no  prospect  of  a  wide  circula- 
tion ;  no  handsome  royalties  to  tempt  the  mediaeval  historians  to  select 
a  striking  title.  There  was  no  publisher  to  urge  upon  him  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  an  arresting  label  Mweover,  in  many  cases 
the  titles  by  \^uch  we  know  medieeval  books  are  the  work  <^  tran- 
scribers and  editors  ratha  than  the  authors,  and  scHne  only  see  the 
lig^t  when  the  book  is  printed.  How  numerous  are  the  mediaeval 
writings,  \^uch,  like  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  have  titles  of  later  date, 
destitute  of  original  warranty  ?  Accordingly,  before  we  can  proporly 
discuss  the  significance  of  a  mediaeval  title,  we  must  painful^  ascertain 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  editw  or  to  the  auth<H:.  And  it  is  only  the 
more  meticulous  and  up-to-date  editw  who  gives  us  the  material  for 
doing  this.  Not  to  labour  further  at  a  trivial  point,  I  need  only  record 
my  profound  conviction  that  mediaeval  writers  used  the  three  terms 
chronicles,  annals,  and  histwies  abscJutely  indiscriminately.  When 
an  author  wanted  a  particular  title  he  chose  scHnething  fanciful  He 
styled  his  book  Flowers  of  History,  Chronographia,  or  Poly- 
chronkon,  or  something  that  sounds  big.  But  when  a  good  title 
"  took  on,"  it  became  a  fashion.  Tlius  we  may  speak  with  Stubbs  of 
the  "  Age  of  the  Flores,"  and  of  the  transition  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  "  Age  (A  the  Polychronicon  ".  Tliis  process  was  the 
eaaer,  nnce  there  was  no  copyright  in  titles  or  in  anything  else.  The 
flowors  of  history,  planted  by  Rogo:  Wendover  in  the  fair  historical 
garden  at  St.  Albans,  still  blossomed,  though  attaining  a  smaller  rize 
and  emitting  a  less  fragrant  odour  when  transplanted  to  the  convent 
garden  of  Westminster.  Tliey  did  not  entirely  revive  even  when  re- 
cultivated  under  the  southon  skies  of  Languedoc  by  Bernard  Guy, 
Bishop  of  Lodeve,  the  critical  and  scholarly  author  of  the  Flares 
Chronicorum. 

Let  us  tmn  from  the  name  to  the  thing.  What  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  the  chronicle  in  this  wider  sense,  the  narrative  history,  corn- 
puled  under  the  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  begins  when  the 
decay  of  the  Romano-Greek  conception  of  an  elaborate  literary  fiistory 
was  drowned,  like  so  much  of  ancient  dvibsation,  in  the  fiood  of 
barbarism  that  reduced  the  Roman  Em^nre  to  a  tradition,  an  ideal, 
imd   a  name.      But   as   this   submersion  was   nevo*  complete,   the 
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historical  literary  tradition  lingered  on  even  in  the  darkest  ages.  Indeed, 
there  were  chronicles  before  and  after  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  human 
mind  always  works  in  certain  definite  directions,  and  we  must  not 
differentiate  too  meticulously  mediteval  man  from  his  predecessors  and 
his  successors.  Still  we  may  generally  speak  of  the  mediaeval 
chronicle  as  broadly  a  type.  Tliis  type  gradually  assumed  its  po'- 
manent  characteristics.  It  attained  its  maximum  capacity  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  It  was  in  full  dedine  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  ended  when  the  renascence  of  ancient  ideals  and 
the  growth  of  modern  conditions  of  existence  made  chronicle  reading 
wearisome  to  the  cultivated  reader  and  the  composition  of  a  chronicle 
an  unpractical  way  of  communicating  fustorical  information. 

The  chronicle  was  never  in  its  essence  a  literary  form,  for  in  the 
Dark  Ages  few  men  had  interest  or  care  for  letters,  and  when  the 
twdfth  century  renascence  ushered  in  the  -true  Middle  Ages — the 
progressive,  intellectually  active,  and  artistically  sensitive  Middle 
Ages — men  of  learning  and  education  wne  so  ov«whelmed  by  the 
flood  of  scientific  spedatism  that  dominated  the  universities  that  they 
cared  little  for  humaninn,  and  set  more  slwe  on  matter  than  on  form, 
on  telling  what  they  wanted  to  say  rather  than  on  the  manner  of 
telling  iL  Most  chroniclers  wrote  badly,  some  from  natural  stupidity 
and  carelessness,  some  from  indifference  to  anything  approaching 
canons  of  style.  But  some  wrote  well  and  achieved  lito'ary  success 
without  much  conscious  effort  to  secure  it,  while  many  had  that  style 
which  comes  from  directness,  sincerity,  clarity  of  vision  and  strength 
of  imagination.  But  their  object  in  geno'al  was  not  a  piece  of  com- 
position but  to  fulfil  a  practical  need,  to  supply  information,  or  to  prove 
some  case.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  information  they  sought  to  convey 
was  not  exactly  the  fact  as  it  had  happmed.  Tliey  wrote  for  many 
other  reasons  besides  a  pure  love  of  truth.  Tlie  chronider  had  to 
defend  his  patron,  his  abbey,  his  country,  his  government,  his  party, 
his  class,  or  himself.  Yet  the  very  nature  of  his  purpose  not  un- 
commonly put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  access  to  first-hand  sources 
of  information.  Even  a  non-historical  purpose  did  not  prevent  Iiim 
communicating  to  his  reados  much  that  was  perfectly  true. 

It  is  the  variety  of  the  chronicle's  inspiration  that  makes  his  output 
so  instructive  to  us.  There  was  the  motive  of  religious  edification 
which  has  robbed  so  much  of  hagiography  of  any  relation  to  reality. 
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Tliere  were,  too.  other  sorts  of  edificatkm  which  were  far  hom  being 
religious.  Tliere  was  the  "  official  histtny  ".  Official  history,  such 
as  in  France  emanated  in  various  ages  from  Saint  Denis,  told  the 
story,  not  as  it  had  occurred,  but  as  apologists  for  a  policy  wished 
it  to  have  happened.  Tliere  was,  too,  the  family  histtKy,  compiled  to 
glorify  a  hero  <Hr  to  demonstrate  the  antiquity  of  a  newly  arrived 
stocL  GirponUe  feeling  vied  with  Kmily  pride  in  falsifying 
truth.  Tliere  was  the  history  of  a  university,  which  must  vbdicate 
its  req}ectabitity  by  g<Hng  back  to  an  age  ^^^ch  knew  nodiing  of  the 
university,  to  Alfred  the  Great,  to  Chariemagne,  to  the  mysterious 
Prince  Cantaber.  There  was,  too,  the  history  c^  a  rdi^ous  house, 
which  always  wished  to  trace  itself  back  further  than  it  could,  and 
^^ose  researches  into  antiquity  were  sharpened  by  the  practical  motive 
of  proving  its  right  to  its  propoly.  When  title  deeds  were  lacking 
fcH-  this  purpose,  they  had  to  be  invented.  Tliere  was,  too,  the 
motive  of  interesting  and  amusmg,  which  weighed  most  powerfully  on 
Ae  compilers  of  histories  for  the  great  puUic,  the  illiterate  laity,  the 
idle  lords  and  ladies.  Jt  was  not  for  nothing  that  popular  history,  at 
first  mainly  written  in  verse,  was  slowly  differentiated  from  die 
Chanson  de  geste  frc«n  which  it  began. 

But  Aese  motives  are,  after  all,  exceptional,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  not  believing  that  the  average  medieeval  chronicler  did  not 
honestly  try  to  hand  on  the  tale  as  he  recdved  it  But  what  means 
had  he  foe  asco'taining  the  facts  as  they  occurred  ?  Under  \s4)at 
conditions  did  he  apply  his  mind  to  their  selection  and  criticism. 

In  dealing  with  the  fonno-  problem  let  us  confess  at  once  that  the 
mediaeval  chronicler  had  very  poor  opportunities  of  dealing  adequatdy 
with  the  history  of  any  distant  period.  He  had  too  ^  books  ;  he 
had  too  httle  criticism  ;  he  had  too  much  deferaiceto  theauthtnitative 
text  as  written  ;  and  he  was  in  the  mass  of  cases  a  slipshod  and  ea^- 
going  person  who  was  content  to  copy  out  what  he  found  in  the  old 
book  which  happened  to  be  accesnble  to  him.  Even  when  he  really 
took  pains,  he  was  pulled  up  short  by  his  inability  to  imagine  that  any 
other  age  had  conditions  at  all  different  from  those  with  which  he  was 
himself  familiar.  To  him  the  heroes  of  andent  days  were  like  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  he  saw  around  him.  They  lived  in  moated 
and  machicolated  castles,  bore  coat-armour,  honoured  the  \%gin  and 
die  Saints,  and  tilted  on  horseback,  clad  in  armour  and  provided  with 
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long  spears.  They  had,  therefore,  little  "  historical  sense "  :  they 
never  appreciated  aa  histCHical  atmosphere  ditferent  horn  that  which 
they  themselves  breathed.  Accordingly,  the  universal  histories  from 
the  creation  downwards  in  which  medieval  writers  deHg^ted  are 
mainly  interesting  to  us  as  illustrations  of  that  illusive  f^enomenon, 
the  medifeval  mind.  And  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  periods 
of  which  both  they  and  we  know  nothing.  It  is  equally  true  when  a 
mediaeval  writer  sets  himself  sincerely  to  study  a  period  a  century  or 
more  earlier  than  his  own.  Here  his  want  of  aptitude  for  the 
"  comparative  method,"  which  lies  at  the  baas  of  criticism,  becomes 
painfully  obvious.  He  cannot  discriminate  between  his  sources.  To 
the  oxapiler  of  a  univM^  chronicle  who  approached  the  Caroliogian 
age,  the  authentic  testimony  of  an  Einhard  or  a  Nithiutl  was  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  romance  of  the  Charlemagne  cyde  which 
sends  the  Great '  Emperor  on  a  crusade  to  Palestine.  To  the  twelftfi- 
cMitury  attempts  to  restwe  Cddc  antiquity,  Arthur  and  his  kni^ts 
had  the  same  ideals  as  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Frederick  Barbarossa  or 
WiUiam  the  Marshal.  Like  children,  they  did  not  see  clearly  the 
diatincticm  between  truth,  sou^t  by  an  intellectual  process,  and  the 
rcHuantic  product  of  the  imagination.  If  many  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's contemporaries  took  him  for  gospel,  has  he  not  still  his  modem 
disciples  ?  And  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  false  Ingulf  and 
Richard  (^  Cirencester  were  quoted  with  respect  by  the  learned. 

We  ^all  be  fairer,  then,  if  we  test  our  mediieval  historian  tby  what 
he  could  do  when  he  was  at  his  best  That  is  to  say,  we  must  ex- 
amine his  wwk  when  he  was  dealing  with  contemporary  or  nearly 
contempOTary  times.  We  all  know  the  difficulties  of  recent  history, 
and  there  may  still  be  teachers  who  maintain  that  by  reason  of  those 
difficulties,  history,  like  port  wine  or  w^aaky,  should  not  be  consumed 
by  the  tendo'  digestion  of  the  student  until  it  has  become  matured  by 
long  stwage  in  the  dry  cellar  of  a  muniment  room  or  a  library.  Yet 
(or  us  modems  the  difficulty  of  recent  history  is  not  so  much  the  im- 
posability  of  getting  at  the  essential  facts  in  their  propOTtion,  as  it  is 
the  flood  of  unimportant  and  unafted  information  in  which  the  true 
points  of  knowledge  he  concealed.  We  are  buried  in  the  floods  of 
trivialities  which  the  daily  press,  the  monoirist,  the  dispatch  writer,  the 
pamphleteer,  the  apologist,  and  the  first-hand  seeka"  for  truth  pour  out 
upon  us.     How  much  worse  off  was  the  mediaeval  chronicler  in  all 
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these  respects  I  He  had  practical^  nothing  to  depend  on  save  per- 
sonal observation,  the  testimony  of  hiends,  and  the  small  doles  of 
official  information  that  his  rulers  thought  it  worth  while  to  public  to 
the  world.  Yet  he  often  made  good  use  of  his  inferita:  means  of  aJ- 
lecting  news.  We  po-haps,  knowing  that  we  do  not  get  at  facts 
as  he  did,  are  apt  to  undoralue  the  facilities  which  he  had  at  his 
command. 

Let  us  avoid  diis  mistake.  Let  us  recognise  that  many  chroniclers 
had  good  means  of  information  and  made  good  use  of  them.  There 
are  good  chroniclers  as  weU  as  bad  chroniclers.  The  good  chronicW 
was  shrewd,  circumspect  and  judidous.  He  does  not  easily  give  him- 
self away,  but  is  evec  ready  with  his  ui/eriur  or  ui  dicunt,  when  he 
feels  his  ground  unsure.  We  see  how  he  sought  out  Ins  knowledge 
when  we  read  how  Mattliew  Paris  was  coached  by  Henry  111 
himself  in  the  details  of  the  translation  of  Sl  Edward,  how  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans,  instructed  the  same  writer  in  the  cost  of  the 
foundation  of  the  church  of  Hayles,  and  how  Geoffrey  die  BeJcer  had 
before  him  the  written  memoir  of  the  Oxfordshire  knight.  Sir  Thcmas 
de  la  M<ffe,  relating  the  story  of  the  enforced  deposition  of  Edward  II. 
Froissart  illustrates  die  chronicler  who  was  an  unwearied  traveler, 
picking  up  infonnation,  and  chea  no  doubt  muddling  it  up  in  his  head, 
from  the  roadside  and  tavon  stcnies  of  many  persons  of  all  ranks  wh(Hn 
he  encountered  on  his  wandoings.  The  prefaces  of  many  chronitia^, 
from  Bede  onwards,  show  what  a  real  process  of  research  some  of  our 
writers  went  through  before  they  put  pen  to  parchment  The 
simplest  of  cfironiclo's  regarded  the  natural  sources  of  material  as  per- 
sonal knowledge,  common  gossip,  and  the  correspondence  of  great 
men.' 

There  was'no  lack  of  trouble  taken  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  make 
news  accessU>le,  and  the  chroniclers  doubtless  took  full  advantage  of 
the  facilities  given  to  the  general  public  to  obtain  early  information  of 
imptvtantf  changes  in  the  law  in  our  country.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  1  century '  copies  of  important  laws,  like  royal  charters  of 
hberties,'Wae  sent  round  to  the  shires  and,  after  publication  in  tfie 

'  Jdin  of  Reading,  monk  of  WcEtminster,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  for  the 
years  1325-1345,  ana  modestly  described  himself  as  "  vcud  of  literature  and 
brains,"  says  that  he  wrote  "  plus  relatione  vulgari  quam  propria  considera- 
lione  seu  litteris  magnalum  instructus  ".    Chron.  J.  dc  Reading,  ed.  Tait,  p.  99. 
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shire  moot,  deposited  in  representative  local  churches.  Tlie  Ordinances 
of  1311  were  expressly  published  not  only  in  the  shires  but  in  the 
Uberties  and  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  the  next  generation  it  was  con- 
sidered that  it  was  part  of  the  budness  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  or  a 
burgess,  when  he  came  home  from  parliament,  to  make  known  to  his 
constituents  the  laws  promulgated  in  it  Perhaps  the  repeated  re- 
enactment  of  many  laws  may  have  bem  the  result,  not  only  of  im- 
portant execution,  but  also  of  a  desire  to  give  them  a  widn  publicity. 

If  laymen  or  secular  cla*ks  obtained  news  with  difficulty,  it  seons 
obvious  that  monks  were  still  less  competent  to  collect  information. 
Up  to  the  twdfth  century  at  least,  a  majority  of  the  chroniclers  vfac 
monks.  These  were,  w  ought  to  have  been,  recluses  by  professbn, 
doistaed  from  the  world,  uninterested  in  secular  affairs,  unversed  in 
war  and  rarely  concerned  with  politics.  Moreover,  to  many  modem 
eyes,  monks  saw  the  world  askew.  They  hved  in  a  cloud  of  marvel 
and  mystery,  greedily  sought  for  the  miraculous  in  the  most  ordinary 
operations  of  nature,  wo-e  narrow,  prejudiced,  and  supCTstitious. 
But  no  one  who  knew  the  twelfth  century  will  recognise  much  iorcc 
in  either  of  these  accusations.  The  age  which  saw  the  work  of  Suger, 
abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  who  not  only  administered  the  affairs  of  Louis  VI 
but  wrote  his  biography,  and  the  wwk  of  St.  Bernard,  who  ruled  all 
Europe  from  his  cloista-  at  Clairvaux,  could  not  regard  monks  as  mere 
spectatOTs  of  worldly  affairs.  Nor  was  St.  Bonard  ignorant,  though 
his  love  of  learning  was  doubdess  of  an  old-fashioned  and  circumscribed 
sort.  In  all  practical  affeurs  no  one  could  be  nearer  the  centre  of  things 
than  those  two  ^eat  monks  and  theimany  lesso'  rehgious  persons  who 
followed,  so  far  as  they  could,  these  great  masters.  And  superstition 
sad  a  cult  of  the  marvelous  was  not  a  special  {n-erogative  of  the  mon- 
astic orders,  I  have  a  shrewd  impression  that  the  unlettered  layman 
had  a  much  greater  capacity  for  accepting  readily  a  pious  story  than 
the  more  critical  and  educated  monk  or  clerk.  We  may  criticise  the 
medieeval  point  of  view,  if  we  Uke ;  but  we  must  not  regard  it  as 
specially  monastic 

Some  advantages  the  monastic  chronider  possessed.  He  was  not, 
hke  the  medieeval  baronial  and  ruling  dass,  or  like  the  bishops  them- 
selves, a  perpdual  vagabond.  He  Uved,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  a 
home  of  his  own,  where  the  passing  travello-  readily  sojourned  and 
told  his  stories  of  adventure,  and  who'e  the  chronicler  occupied  a 
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■tately  and  peacehil  dwelling,  had  books  round  him  in  reasonaUe 
abundance  in  the  armaria  of  his  house,  and  oppcMtunities  of  composi- 
tion and  reflectioD  in  the  compulsory  silence  xA  the  cloister  and  the 
vacant  intervals  between  the  regular  t^Bces.  Mtxeover,  he  was  a 
menJ>er  of  a  great  corporation  at  a  time  when  corpwate  ^nrit  was 
easier  to  develop  than  individual  adf-consciousnest.  Not  only  wu  his 
ovm  house  an  organised  sod^  for  mutual  help  ;  he  belonged  to  a 
WOTld'wide  order.  Many  great  uK^astic  corporatioiis  early  de- 
veloped a  tradition  of  historical  compontion.  Knowledge  that  in- 
formation given  to  such  a  society  was  likdy  to  be  utilised  fw  historical 
purposes  naturally  caused  historical  information  to  Bow  to  any  monastic 
community  intmt  on  writing  history,  and  stirred  up  the  more  curious 
members  of  the  community  to  seek  for  it  for  themselves.  The  result  was 
a  rare  continuity  of  historical  writing,  which  endured  frc«a  age  to  age. 
Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  started,  as  most  scholar*  think,  at 
Winchester  by  the  direction  of  Alfred,  was  certainly  kept  up  in  its 
original  home  for  a  good  century.  Tlie  continuity  becomes  greats  in 
lata-  ages,  notably  in  houses  Hke  St  Albans,  in  ^^lich  the  task  <A 
writing  history  was  regularly  taken  up  from  gaio'Btion  to  generation. 
It  has  been  conjectured  l^  &  Thomas  Hardy,  and  most  of  us  have 
followed  him  without  adequate  consideration,  that  the  convent  of  St 
Albans  appdnted  a  historiographer,  to  whom  the  convent  assigned 
the  task  of  writing  up  the  local  chronicle.  But  there  seems  no  early 
audiority  for  the  statement,  and  the  best  recent  one  is  the  mi^lace- 
ment  of  a  conjectural  comma  in  the  modem  edition  of  the  Gesta 
^batum}  There  was,  however,  a  danger  in  the  continuity  of 
tradition.  There  was  a  tendency  for  this.  Such  official  historians 
would  naturally  tend  to  conform  to  patton  and  we  should  expect  their 
titerary  output  to  show  litde  individuality.  Nor  is  this  seldom  the  case 
during  the  three  centuries  in  which  St  Albans  concerned  its^  with 
the  writing  of  history.  But  individual  gifts  will  rise  superior  to  tradi- 
tional conditions,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  the  personal  touch  in  a  Roger 
of  Wendover,  and  still  less  in  Matthew  Paris,  the  most  individual  of 

'  Gesta  abbatum  Sancti  Albani,  L  394,  twice  (oace  in  heading,  once 
in  text)  calls  Matthew  Paris  "  historimraphus,"  but  this  need  only  mean 
"historian,**  not  an  officially  appointed  abbey  historian.  In  ^e  heading 
I  should  read  the  words,  "  Monachi  Sancti  Albani,  historiographi,**  not  as 
Mr.  Riley  did,  "  Monachi,  Sancti  Albani  historiographi". 
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mediaeval  chroniclers.  Sometinies,  vAxn  we  do  not  so  much  as  know 
the  writer's  name,  we  can  discern  his  personality  in  hb  work,  as  for  m- 
stance  in  the  fierce  diatribe  against  John  of  Gaunt  zmd  his  policy  which 
we  read  in  the  anonymous  St.  Albans'  Chronicle  of  the  early  years  of 
Richard  II. 

The  continuity  oi  the  monastic  chronicle  was  the  greater  snce 
it  was  not  only  carried  on  generation  afta  generation  in  the  same 
house,  but  nnce  friendly  or  Qeighbouring  convents  pooled  ch*  inter- 
diaoged  their  information.  When  a  society  wished  to  start  a 
chronicle  and  was  too  incurious  or  inactive  to  compile  one  on 
its  own,  it  borrowed,  begged  or  stole  the  annals  <A  a  good-natured 
community,  and  continued  it  in  a  fashion  of  its  own  liking.  Thus 
in  the  early  elevoith  century,  when  the  historic  fire,  kindled  by 
Alfred  at  Winchesto',  had  grown  cold,  the  monks  of  Canto-bury  pro- 
cured a  Winchester  manuscript  and  wrote  it  up  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions at  Christ  Church .  It  was  the  same  with  Worcester  or  Evesham, 
with  Alnngdon  and  with  Peterborough — fmn  all  of  which  abbeys 
versions  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  have  come  down  to 
us.  Centuries  later  it  was  the  same  at  Westminsto-,  when  the  reftHin- 
ation  and  eniat^ement  of  St  Peter's  abbey  by  Henry  III  quickened 
the  intellectual  activities  of  the  monks.  One  result  was  the  transfer- 
ence  to  Westminster  of  a  shcfft  St.  Albans*  chronicle,  called,  no  doubt 
by  a  disciple  <^  Wmdover,  Flores  Historiarutn,  but  quite  different 
hwn,  and  indeed  very  infarior  to,  that  excellent  work.  But  these 
modest  flowers  of  history  woe  assiduously  cultivated  year  after  year 
by  a  succession  of  Westminster  monks.  That  very  volume  which  had 
been  begun  at  St  Albans  in  the  famous  St  Albans'  hand,  now  saw 
its  blank  pages  gradually  filled  in  t^  the  progressively  inferior  penman- 
ship in  vogue  at  Westminster.  Tlie  most  individual  of  the  series  of 
We^minster  chroniclers  was  Robert  of  Reading  whose  idolatry  of  the 
good  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster  is  as  fierce  and  malignant  as  the  St 
Albans*  monk*s  denunciation  of  Duke  John  of  Lancaster,  nearly  two 
geno^tions  later.  I  call  him  Robert  of  Reading  for  the  oicellent  reason 
that  the  offidal  continuator  of  the  Westminster  chronicle  says  that 
Rt^bart  of  Reading  wrote  up  to  1326.  But  the  official  archives  of  St 
Petor's  say  that  Robert  of  Reading  died  in  1318.  Here  is  a  glaring 
contradiction  between  the  statemoite  of  two  equally  official  and  authori- 
tative sources.     One's  natural  reluctance  to  believe  that  the  chronicler 
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went  on  writing  for  eight  years  after  his  death  induces  one  to  prefer  the 
record  in  this  case  to  the  chronicle. 

Anotho:  Reading,  John  this  time,  earned  on  in  a  perfunctory  way 
the  Westminster  annals  into  the  next  generati(»L  Under  Richard  II 
the  Westminster  record,  like  that  of  St  Albans,  becomes  inta«sting 
and  good.  We  owe  this  revival  of  the  historic  spirit  in  Westminster 
AU>ey  to  the  unknown  monk  who  wrote  a  continuation  to  John  of 
Malvern,  prior  of  Worcesto-,  himsdf  the  continuatm  of  Ranulf  Higden, 
monk  of  Chester.  The  co-operation  between  Bmedictine  houses  is 
here  as  noteworthy  as  the  aonalistic  continuity  within  the  same  house. 

The  inter-relations  of  gresd  churches  for  co-opo'ation  in  historical 
work  might  be  illustrated  indefinitely.  They  go  beyond  neighbouring 
houses  to  convents  separated  by  nationality  and  geography.  Orosius 
was  a  coimnon  jumping-ofi  point  for  the  writers  of  universal  history  of 
all  ages  and  climes.  Marianus  Scotus,  an  Irishman  writing  at  Mfiinz, 
compiled  a  history  which  Florence,  monk  of  Worcester,  continued  in 
Ejiglaod  and  which  was  the  base  of  Sigebert  of  Gemblouz's  widely 
circulated  Chronograpkia,  the  most  popular  of  mediaeval  summaries  of 
universal  histcny,  itself  the  basis  of  numerous  continuations  all  throu^ 
Western  Europe.  But  each  age  had  its  favourite  universal  history, 
just  as  nowadays  each  generation  feels  itself  compelled  to  have  its  own 
text-books.  But  mediieval  history,  like  mediieval  life  generally,  ran  in 
one  intonational  channel,  and  only  became  tinged  with  distinctive 
national  features  afto'  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  contemptuous "  age  tk  reason  "  lumped 
all  mediaeval  histories  together  as  the  "  monastic  chronicl«9  ".  This  is 
true  to  the  extent  that,  up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  great 
majority,  and  the  best,  of  the  chroniclers  wore  members  of  reUgious 
(uders.  From  the  twelfth  century  the  growing  variety  of  monastic 
types  allowed  plenty  of  variety  in  monastic  histories.  But  the  same 
period  also  saw  many  secular  clerks  as  individuals  devoting  themselves 
with  success  to  historical  composition,  and  an  equally  noteworthy  ex- 
tenuon  of  the  impulse  towards  corporate  historiography  from 
"  religious "  to  "  secular "  ecclenastical  foundations.  In  England 
the  '*  secular "  historian  will  henceforth  hold  his  own  against  his 
"regular"  rival.  If  the  best  historian  of  his  time,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  boldly  dared  to  write  critical  history  afta  the 
school  of  Bede,  was  a  monk,  his  chief  rivals,  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
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aod  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken  the 
Dionaatic  vows  and  the  holding  by  both  Heniy  and  Geoffrey  of  so 
"  secular  an  office  as  an  archdeaconry  makes  their  monastic  quality 
a  somewhat  otiose  hypothesis.  But  undo*  Henry  II  the  turn  of  die 
secular  clerk,  trained  in  the  royal  court,  came  with  the  so-called 
Beaedictus  Abbas — ^whose  GeUa  Henrici  was  most  assuredly  not 
written  by  the  abbot  of  Peterborough — his  continuator  the  Yorkshire 
cl«'k,  f^oger  of  Howden  and  Ralph  de  Diceto — which  must  not  be 
translated  "  of  Diss  " — the  dean  of  the  secular  chapta  of  Sl  Paul's, 
London.  Tliough  historiography  reclothed  itself  in  a  more  monastic 
garb  under  Henry  111,  and  hardly  threw  it  off  under  Eldward  I,  the 
monastic  element  in  the  fourteenth-century  chroniclers  rapndly  decreased 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Of  the  best  chronicler  of  Edward  II 
we  have  no  good  reason,  accept  the  convenience  of  an  accepted  label, 
for  calling  him  the  "  monk  of  Malmesbury  ".  Very  constant  re-read- 
ings  of  this  life  of  Edward  II  fails  to  give  me  reason  either  for  believing 
or  not  believing  that  the  author  was  a  monk,  and  as  httle  for  connect- 
ing him  with  Malme^ury.  But  1  may,  in  passing,  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  a  writer  whose  obiter  dictum  that  in  1 3 1 4  all  die 
sheriffs  of  England  were  charged  in  one  day  can  be  demonstrated 
from  Chancery  and  Exchequer  records.  Undra  Edward  III  thae  is 
a  strong  secular  preponderance,  for  Geoffrey  Baker,  the  Oxfordshire 
parson,  Robert  Avesbury,  the  clericus  vxoratus  who  earned  his 
bread  as  an  officer  of  the  southern  archtnshop's  court,  Adam  Murimuth, 
ecclesiastical  lawyer  and  canon  of  St  Paul's,  and  John  Froissart,  the 
eminendy  "secular"  cWk  from  Valenciennes,  were  all  without  a 
touch  of  die  monastic  leaven.  In  the  fifteenth  century  few  houses, 
outnde  St  Albans  and  Crowland,  produced  chronicles  of  even  a 
modest  scale  of  merit  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  can 
necessarily  see  frcHn  their  mentality  vdiether  a  chronicler  were  a 
monk  or  a  secular.  It  would  be  hard  to  discovo*  a  "  monastic  "  or  a 
"  secular  "  view  of  life  reflected  in  die  two  types  of  work.  Hieir  out- 
look is  not  essaibally  different  on  the  average.  Adam  Murimuth  tells 
us  in  his  preface  how  in  his  search  for  historical  matoial  he  ^amined 
indifferently,  cathedral,  monastic,  and  collegiate  churches.  It  was  as 
natural  to  look  for  a  chronicle  in  a  secular  foundation,  such  as  Exeter, 
as  in  a  monastic  foundation,  like  Westminster. 

Some  later  developments  of  the  "  religious  "  profesuon  have  a  place 
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of  thdr  own  in  the  histoiy  of  histtny.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  the  friara, 
and  particularly  with  the  Dominicans  whose  contributions  to  history 
cover  a  wider  fi^d  than  those  o(  the  Franciscans.  While  the  Mintuites* 
histwical  activity  was  centred  round  the  fortunes  of  their  own  order, 
and  of  its  famous  founders  and  saints,  the  preaching  friars  clothed 
themselves  in  the  mantle  of  Sigebert  of  Gemhloux  and  aimed  at  writ- 
ing succinct  and  digested  general  histories  ior  the  educated  man  in  the 
street  This  was  a  natural  result  of  their  intense  educational  activity 
and  their  practical,  orderly,  husiness-like  tradition.  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais  in  his  Speculum  HistorieUe  sets  the  type,  in  a  woHc  inspired  by 
a  didactic  purpose.  Martin  of  Troppau,  a  Pole  or  Czech,  writmg 
at  the  papal  curia,  was  another  DominicaD  historian,  dry,  arid,  unin- 
spired, but  succinct,  useful  and  easy  to  take  in  at  a  glance.  Many  of 
us  who  have  read  the  English  Dominican,  Nicholas  Trevet's  thirteenth- 
century  chronicle,  have  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  Martin  of  Troppau 
without  knowing  it  Nearly  all  Trevet's  copious  references  to  foreign 
history  are  conveyed  textually  from  Martin's  Chronicon  Pontificutn  et 
Imperatarum.  Nor  are  Trevet's  English  additions  different  in  type 
from  his  borrowings  from  Martin.  His  cut  and  dried  annals,  with 
the  facts  methodically  digested  under  the  years  of  the  popes,  emperors, 
and  kings,  with  few  words  wasted,  hut  those  employed  used  pre- 
cisely and  distinctly,  remind  us  painfully  of  the  mechanical  cliches  <A 
the  modem  textbook,  and  like  the  better  sort  of  modem  textbooks, 
serve  their  purpose  in  an  uninspired  sort  of  way.  It  is  just  the  book 
for  the  specialist  in  other  subjects — and  all  mediaeval  academic  person- 
ages were  specialists  in  non-literary  fields — to  get  up  in  a  hurry  what 
he  wants  to  know  of  recent  history  for  practical  purposes.  If  some  of 
our  war  statesmen  and  peace  negotiators  had  read  a  modem  Martin 
of  Troppau  or  Nicholas  Trevet,  they  might '  perhaps  have  appreciated 
the  elementary  facts  <A  history  without  which  a  rational  settlement  (A, 
let  us  say,  the  problon  of  Fiume  becomes  impossible.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  record  the  different  impression  which  Dominican  historio- 
graphy makes  on  us  as  compared  with  Franciscan.  TTie  whole 
gulf  betweea  the  two  great  mendicant  orders  is  revealed  by  reading 
first  De  adventu  fratum  minorum  and  then  the  Annals  of 
Trevet.  If  this  be  too  far  fetched  a  contrast,  we  may  more  usefully 
compare  Trevot  with  that  pcMtiim  of  the  so-called  Lan«cost  Chronicle 
which  is  largely  of  Franciscan  provenance. 
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I  must  hun7  through  other  hiatnical  types  which  the  later  Middle 
Ages  produced,  and  which  do  much  to  oHnpensate  us  for  the  drying 
up  of  the  stream  of  monastic  annals.  There  are  the  vernacular  histories 
which  first  leap  into  prominence  when  our  Henry  II  and  his  Queen 
Eleanor  commissioned  Master  Wace  of  Jersey  to  write  his  Roman  de 
Rov  and  his  Roman  de  BrtU.  The  withdrawal  of  royal  favour 
hom  Wace  to  a  rival  shows  that  kings  and  queens,  even  in  those 
days,  were  not  always  sound  critics.  At  first  these  French  chronicles 
w«e  in  verse,  for  the  growbg  reading  or  listening  puhlic  of  literate 
lords  and  ladies,  who  were  not  at  home  in  Latin,  preferred  poetry 
to  prose.  Hence  such  books  as  the  Histoire  de  Guiiiautne  U 
Marechal  and  the  so-called  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl, 
narrating  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Ireland.  Prose  vernacular  histCHy 
was  cultivated  earher  in  France  than  in  Britain,  but  (n»n  such  books 
written  beyond  sea  we  get  vxoA  of  our  best  illustrations  of  our  early 
thirteenth-century  annali.  We  never  produced  French  vernacular 
histcHy  that  can  annpare  in  interest  with  the  Villdiardouiits  and 
JcHnvilles  of  France.  But  French  vernacular  verse  was  soon  succeeded 
by  EJiglish  rhyming  chronicles  like  Layamon  and  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
We  must  not  forget,  ^en  we  rashly  speak  of  the  barrenness  of  our 
medinval  lito-ary  histtny,  that  the  real  literary  measure  <^  the  time  is 
to  be  found  in  ^e  Latin  vernacular  <A  the  scholars  and  statesmen  and 
in  the  French  veraacular  tk  the  gmtry  and  higher  commercial  classes. 
To  these,  English  came  as  a  bad  third,  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Schools  of  English  are  too  apt  to  ignwe  this 
truth  and  make  our  mediseval  ancestors  more  illiterate  than  they 
were,  because  they  wrote  so  seldom  in  the  English  language. 

After  vernacular  history  comes  lay  history,  that  is,  history  written 
by  men  who  were  not  clerks,  even  in  the  widest  sense.  Here  again 
England  is  behind  France,  the  more  so  as  the  first  demonstrably  lay 
chronicle,  the  London  history  writtm  by  Arnold,  son  of  Tfaedmar, 
was  the  work  of  a  man  of  Gennan  stock,  but  settled  in  England  and 
an  alderman  of  London.  It  pr^iared  the  way  for  the  long  series  of 
London  chronicles  which  are  so  valuable  in  their  aggregate  for  the 
lata*  Middle  Ages,  But  London  was  the  only  Ug  town  of  mediaeval 
England.  Its  unmeasurable  superiority  over  Bristol  and  Lynn,  its 
nearest  rivals  in  the  ctunposilion  of  civic  histnies,  is  symbolic  of  its 
unique  position  in  our  history  in  those  dajrs.     ^e  by  side  with  civic 
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histories  came  chronicles  written  by  letta^  Icn^ts,  for  the  miles 
liiUratus  was  common  from  the  fourteenth  century.  We  cannot 
have  a  better  instance  (^  these  than  the  Scalachronica,  written  to 
beguile  his  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  by  one  of  the  first 
of  the  Northumtnian  knightly  house  of  Grey  who  won  for  himsdf  a 
place  in  history. 

But  I  must  pull  myself  up  ex  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  mediaeval  chronicler  in  a  breathless 
attempt  to  enumerate  his  various  types.  There  still  remain  for  con- 
aderation  many  ptHnts  connected  with  their  historical  value,  not  only 
by  itself  but  in  comparison  with  other  sources. 

Time  was  when  the  chronicle  was  considered  the  sole  or  the  main 
material  for  mediaeval  histcuy.  A  now  forgottm  histtwy  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  declared  itself  on  the  tide  page  to  be  based  on  a 
"  new  collation  of  the  contempcM'ary  chronicles  ".  Few  writers  would 
be  so  naive  now-a-days  as  to  regard  as  adequate  such  a  facile  method 
of  historical  composition.  With  the  opening  up  of  archives  and  with 
their  contents  becoming  more  acces^le  through  lists,  calendars, 
summaries  and  the  publication  in  extenso  of  many  documents,  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  regard  the  record  as  superior  in  authority  to  the 
chronicle.  Thae  is  now  a  school  of  histcwians  which  is  not  satisfied 
unless  it  can  base  its  oonduaons  on  record  evidence.  Some  of  its 
extreme  disdples  act  as  if  records  could  never  be  wrong.  They  often 
dedare  that  chronidos  are  essentially  untrustworthy.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  die  unwisdom  of  such  extreme  claims.  It  is  more  im- 
pcHiant  to  notice  that,  widi  the  increased  study  of  recwds,  the  chronicle 
has  mme  ot  less  come  under  a  cloud. 

The  consequences  of  this  reaction  have  beoi  the  more  serious  sbce 
widi  the  increased  study  of  records  has  come  a  widened  view  of  the 
province  of  history.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Freeman  said, 
amidst  geno^l  approval,  that  history  was  past  politics  and  politics 
present  history.  But  nowadajrs  our  conception  of  history  is  not 
limited  to  the  history  of  the  state.  Even  when  we  still  fix  our  attention 
on  political  history,  our  object  is  not  primarily  to  firame  a  narrative. 
We  wish  to  describe,  to  analyse,  to  reconstruct,  to  understand,  rather 
than  simply  to  tell  the  tale  in  chronological  sequence.  And  some  of 
the  more  ardent  souls  are  beginning  to  despise  political  fiistory  altogether. 
Tliey  seek  to  expound  not  the  history  of  the  state  but  the  history  of 
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society,  and  rightly,  ^nce  in  modon  and  even  in  mediaeval  times  Ac 
state  was  not  the  only  or  even  the  most  potent  of  the  oi^ganisations 
^^ch  bound  togedier  man  and  manjfor  a  common  purpose.  With 
this  extension  of  the  field  of  history,  the  chronicler  becomes  less  im- 
portant He  is,  above  all  things,  the  teller  of  a  story.  If  history  is 
not  primarily  nairative,  what  is  the  use  of  the  chronicler  ? 

The  exclusive  cult  of  the  chronicler  was  one-dded  and  unscientific  : 
but  the  exces^e  reaction  against  him  cannot  be  justified,  dther  by  the 
importance  of  other  sources  of  information,  or  by  the  includon  within  the 
historic  field  of  activities  with  which  the  political  or  the  narrative  historiao 
has  Htde  concern.  Nor  can  we  study  the  history  of  society  with  ^ect 
until  we  have  set  forth  clearly  the  history  of  the  state  in  all  its  aspects. 
And  of  how  many  periods  of  our  mediaeval  history  can  we  truly  say  that 
the  basis  of  political  history  has  been  well  and  truly  laid  7  And 
where  would  political  History  be,  if  it  were  not  for  die  chronicles  ? 

We  may  make  full  recognition  <^  the  limitations  of  a  chronicler's 
knowledge,  of  his  bias,  his  lack  of  proportion  and  his  failure  id  per- 
spective. But  we  must  not  blind  ours^ves  to  the  fact  that,  without 
the  aid  of  the  chronicler,  the  consecutive  history  of  church  and  state  in 
the  Middle  Ages  could  not  be  written  at  all.  The  chronicles  supply 
us  with  the  frame  in  which  we  can  set  our  picture.  More  than  that, 
tfiey  afford  us  nearly  all  the  colour,  life,  and  human  interest  that  we 
can  paint  into  the  [ncture  itself.  Records  are  arid  things,  and  though 
they  afford  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  seeker  after  novelties,  he 
seldom  finds  in  them  anything  that  can  stimulate  his  ima^nation  or 
brighten  his  tasL  Hie  investigator,  who  perforce  has  to  work  mainly 
among  records,  has  a  weary  row  to  hoe,  but  he  perseveres  because  it 
is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  this  stubborn  field  that  he  can  attain  the 
results  for  which  he  is  seeking.  If  it  may  be  pennitted  a  personal 
illustration,  I  may  tell  you  that  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  beoi  largely 
occupied  in  investigating  some  aspects  of  the  administrative  machine  l^ 
which  medieval  England  was  governed.  For  such  an  enquiry  the 
chroniclers  are  almost  useless  ;  if  1  have  read  many  chronicles,  it  has 
only  been  to  seek  what  I  did  not  find,  and  to  convince  myself  of  their 
ignorance  or  indifference  to  the  whole  of  our  administrative  system.  I 
have  therefore  been  compelled  to  quarry  my  material  almost  exclusvely 
from  records.  The  result  of  this  long  banishment  from  the  intellectual 
food  of  my  earlier  days  has  made  me  profoundly  cognisant  of  the  in- 
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<liapenBable  service  of  the  chronicler  to  mediaeval  histtxy.  The  ruA 
through  records  is  interesting  enough,  hut  the  immediate  results  are  teas 
so.  With  vihaX  thankfulness  one  notes  and  remembers  the  jest,  salted 
perhaps  with  a  touch  of  profanity,  or  improfxiety,  mth  v^ch  the 
average  record  writer  scriUiEes  on  a  blank  page  some  effiMrt  to  alleviate 
his  tedious  ta^.  How  unrelated  and  trivial  scan  otu-  extracts  from 
his  rcJls  I  Now  that  I  draw  new  to  the  conclusion  of  the  task,  I 
cannot  but  (eel  real  affinities  with  M.  Fulgence  Ta[Hr,  the  marvelloudy 
^OTtughted  savant,  whose  method  of  work  while  compiling  the  tmi- 
vosal  annals  of  art  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  sprightly  pages  of 
Anat<Je  France.  "  I  possess  the  whole  of  art,  "  boasted  tfiat  worthy, 
"  oaficAes,  classed  alphabetically  and  by  arAa  of  subjects."  But  no 
sooner  had  a  seekv  after  knowledge  opened,  at  the  master's  Udding. 
the  particular  box  diat  contained  the  material  which  he  was  to  consult, 
than  the  whole  mass  of  boxes  which  lined  the  scholar's  study  burst 
open  with  a  murmur  like  that  of  swollen  cascades  in  apring'time  pouring 
down  the  mountain  sides.  To  cut  the  story  short,  M.  Tai»r  was 
Umentably  drowned  in  the  flood  of  his  own  slips,  in  his  own  cc^net 
de  travail.  His  disdple  escaped  his  fate  with  difficulty  by  jum[»i^ 
through  the  top  of  the  window.  The  ficke  is  a  good  savant  but  a 
bad  master,  and  the  ^elusive  collection  of  the  isolated  slips  that  record 
work  tends  to  stimulate  requires  to  be  controlled  by  a  strong  head  and 
a  rigorous  sense  of  proportion.  The  most  wooden  collation  tk 
chronicles  can  hardly  yield  as  inhuman  a  result  as  the  piling  up  of 
detached  items  of  detail  fnnn  a  variety  of  isolated  documents.  When 
the  ^p  of  knowledge,  laden  with  such  a  cargo,  encounters  a  storm, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  captain  strives  to  lighten  the  ship  by 
jettisoning  the  most  ponderous  part  of  its  lading.  If  he  gets  hmie  to 
port  with  his  cargo,  its  value  in  the  market  will  depend  not  on  the  dry 
facts,  but  on  his  power  of  sdection,  construction,  ima^nation  and 
synthesis — just  those  ^fts,  in  short,  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  spedal  gift  of  the  "  historian  "  as  opposed  to  the  chroniclex. 

It  is  easy  to  see  a  superficial  justification  for  the  supoior  person  who 
Iniishes  aside  a  [ucturesque  l»t  <^  history,  a  trait  of  personaHty,  fx  a 
direct  attribution  of  motive,  as  "  mere  chroniclers'  gossip ".  I  have 
already  hinted  at  the  difficulties  by  which  the  mediaeval  chroniclers 
were  beset,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  for  precision  of  detail  and  chrono- 
lo^cal  accuracy  of  statement  the  best  of  chroniclers  leave  something  to 
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be  denred.  But  the  »ame  may  be  said  of  the  poems  and  roraaaces 
and  the  otho"  literary  remains  that  reflect  the  spirit  of  an  age.  More- 
over, it  is  in  these  pedestrian  respects  that  chronicter's  statements  can 
controlled  by  records,  and  that  more  eaaly  that  more  easily  tn  England 
than  in  any  other  coimtry  of  Western  Europe,  except  perhaps  Aragon, 
because  of  the  wonderful  richness  of  our  surviving  archives.  Moreovo*, 
the  chroniclers  who  are  best  known,  and  who  have  by  their  inaccuracies 
and  confusions  brought  discredit  to  their  class,  are  precisely  those  IxilliaQt 
and  literary  histwians  who,  with  many  merits  of  thdr  own,  axe  far  fr<Mn 
representing  the  average  level  of  a  chronicler's  accuracy.  Take,  for 
instance,  Matthew  Paris  and  Froissart,  co'tainly  the  most  talked  about, 
probably  the  most  read  of  the  narrative  authorities  for  our  mediieval 
histwy.  They  are  the  most  sBp^od  and  inaccurate  of  writers.  They 
are  full  of  strong  prejudices  and  abound  in  biased  judgments.  They  can, 
times  out  of  mind,  be  demonstrated  to  be  wrong  in  this  or  that  statement, 
and  in  this  or  that  judgment  Yet  what  should  we  do  without  them  ? 
How  instructive,  yet  how  hopelessly  warped  are  those  curious  em- 
brcnderies  with  which  Matthew  Paris  so  t^en  wnamented  the  plain 
though  fine  cloth  garments  of  his  predecessor  Roger  Wendovo*  ?  How 
the  Chronica  Maiora  give  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  dawn  of  self- 
consciousness  in  the  infant  English  nation,  handing  on  to  the  Jingo 
chronidos  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War  the  germ  of  their  fierce  un- 
dying prejudice  against  the  foreigner  which  ccsnes  to  a  head  in  the 
fiocely  patriotic  pages  of  a  Geoffrey  Baker  >  How  instructive,  too, 
in  the  atmo^here  of  fourteenth-century  chivalry  is  Froissart  ?  Better 
chroniclers  may  control  his  inaccuracies.  Bako*  shows  us  that  the  Black 
FVince  did  not  in  1355  work  his  way  into  Languedoc  up  the  Garonne 
valley,  as  Frnssart  imagines,  but  dirough  the  tangled  uplands  of 
Armagnac,  Astarac  and  Foix,  and  that  the  crowning  victory  of  Poitiers 
was  not  a  cavalry  scuffle  in  a  narrow  lane.  Record  sources  will 
enable  us  still  xofxe  meticulously  to  trace  the  itineraries  of  kings  and 
armies,  to  appreciate  the  methods  by  which  the  Engli^  host  was 
levied,  paid,  drilled,  equipped  and  governed.  But  we  ^ould  study 
the  "age  of  chivalry"  to  litde  purpose  did  we  not  gather  from 
Froissart's  pages  the  voy  spirit  of  the  time,  the  hard-fighting,  magnani- 
mous, whimsical  gentry  of  France  and  Ejigland,  waging  war  against 
each  other  with  strict  attentioD  to  the  artificial  rules  of  the  ring  which 
diey  had  devised  fcH*  the  protecticHi  of  their  class,  only  cruel  and  re- 
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morseless  to  thdr  own  order  when  they  regarded  it  eis  violating  the 
coQvmtions  of  honour,  but  seldc»n  deigning  to  spare  the  puddle  blood 
of  the  rascal  multitude,  on  which,  as  the  stray  of  the  Limoges  massacre 
shows,  the  worst  burden  of  war  inevitably  fell 

The  chronicler  is  not  our  only  source  of  colour  and  atmosphere. 
The  hterary  remains  are  almost  as  important  and  have  been  lamentably 
neglected  by  most  historians.  Almost  as  neglected  l^  the  generality 
are  the  records  in  stone,  the  archsolo^cal  remains,  that  have  a  colour 
and  art  of  thdr  own.  Yet  we  must  turn  first  of  all  to  the  chronicler 
for  variety  of  inspiration.  From  the  chroniclers  of  the  thirtemth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  every  curroit  of  public  opinion  in  France  and 
England  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  In  our  own  land  we  have  the 
majority  of  the  chroniclers  representing  diat  baronial  policy  of  opposi- 
tion which  English  public  opinion  identified  with  the  national  struggle 
for  h%edom,  just  as  they  indicated,  even  more  meticulously,  the  sturdy 
patriotism  which  saw  in  the  dynastic  claims  of  E)dward  III  a  national 
struggle  for  existence  against  our  enemy  of  France.  Among  the 
French  writers  we  have  an  equal  variety  <A  saitiment  The  inter- 
nationat  ideal  of  aristocratic  ctuvahy  had  its  champion  in  Frnssart. 
just  as  the  national  monarchy  of  France  had  ib  advocate  in  Hare 
d'OrgonenL  TheoHnmon  people,  of  whom  FrtHSsart  spoke  so  li^tly, 
had  its  claims  set  f<»th  by  the  Parisian  friar,  Jean  de  Venette,  who 
describes  the  sufioings  of  the  peasantry  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
denounces'  the  nobles  who  rode  rough^od  over  Aeir  serfs,  and  saw  in 
Etienne  Marcel  the  diampion  of  a  liborty  wordi  winning  even  at  the 
price  of  a  revolution.  The  gmerally  "  Burgundian  "  sentiment  of  the 
early  fifteendi-century  French  writers  shows  the  need  that  France  had 
ior  the  patriotic  inspiration  of  die  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Even  the  chroniclers  who  write  with  a  purpose  were  often  well 
infcx-med  when  thdr  brief  allowed  than  to  tell  the  truth.  Tlie  offidal 
chroniclers  make  up  for  thdr  political  or  personal  object  by  their  access 
to  official  sources  of  information.  For  this  reason  the  offidal  annals  of 
the  Merovingians  and  Carolingians  have  thdr  special  value,  despite 
their  bias.  For  this  reason  the  official  history  of  the  Capetians,  largely 
written  at  Saint  Denis,  must  not  be  neglected.  The  best  example  of 
this  is  the  way  in  which  Piore  d'Orgement,  Chancdlor  of  France,  re- 
edited  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Denis  so  as  to  glorify  the  deeds  of  his 
master,  Charles  V,  and  justify  die  claims  of  France  against  the  English. 
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Orgement  wrote,  we  are  told,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  king,  and 
reflected  the  monarch's  most  secret  motives  and  cares.  Such  a  book 
is  a  real  document,  far  ranoved  horn  the  "  chroniclers'  gossip  "  which 
the  one-sided  record  enthunast  vainly  talks.  The  parallel  French  and 
Latin  vernons  of  the  official  Saint  Denis  apology  shows  that  public 
opinion  was  as  much  ddened  to  in  France  as  in  Elngland. 

Most  sharp  contrasts  have  more  reality  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
make  them  than  in  the  facb  themsdves.  The  contrast  between 
chronicle  and  record  suggests  fundamentally  different  types  of  informa- 
tion. Yet  as  a  matto'  of  fact  chroniclers  used  recmds  just  as  we  have 
learnt  to  do,  and  not  the  least  of  our  debts  to  chronicles  is  that  many 
of  them  have  utilized  record  material  and  have  handed  on  to  us  records 
that  otherwise  we  should  never  have  known.  Bede  obtained  h^m 
Rome  copies  of  papal  letters  to  elucidate  die  conversion  <A  England  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  so-called  Benedict  of  Peterborough  and  his 
continuator,  Roger  Howden.  availed  themsdves  of  the  extensive 
andiives  of  thor  master  Henry  II,  and  wrote  out  many  charters  in  the 
course  of  thdr  narrative.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  arid  lawyo-- 
chronicler,  Robart  cA  Avesbury.  for  saving  himself  the  labour  of  com- 
po^ng  his  own  story  of  Edward  Ill's  campaigns  in  France  by  copying 
the  despatches  sent  fr<Hn  the  field  by  the  kbg's  counselic^s,  chaplains, 
and  genoals.  Even  an  involved  and  artfully  confected  nairative,  like 
that  of  Geoffr^  the  Bako-of  the  same  wars,  is  in  parts  based  on  record 
sources,  evoi  when  diese  souroes  are  not  acknowledged.  Yet  how  few 
of  these  recnxls  used  by  chroniclers  are  now  to  be  found  to  our  national 
archives,  and  how  great  is  our  dAt  to  the  historians  who  have  preserved 
them  for  us  ? 

So  much  was  the  working  up  of  reoxxls  in  a  narrative  a  recog- 
nised method  of  historiography,  that  we  have  a  definite  type  of  monastic 
cartulary-chronicle  in  which  the  charters  tA  the  house  are  strung  to- 
gether by  a  thin  thread  of  narrative,  after  the  fashion  of  Avesbury's 
chronicle  of  batdes.  Po-haps  this  type  is  best  illustrated  for  us  by  a 
famous  early  fifteenth-century  forgery  which  assumed  this  shape. 
This  is  the  Historia  Crowlandensis,  compiled  in  Crowlaod  abbey  in 
the  days  of  I^chard  II  and  Henry  IV  in  order  to  justify  the  monks* 
claims  to  disputed  property.  This  "  history  "  added  immensely  to  the 
goodly  store  of  false  charters  already  in  possession  of  the  house  to  secure 
its  title  deeds.     The  foi^oy  was  fathered  on  Ingulf,  abbot  of  Crow- 
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land  under  William  the  G>nqua-or,  and  taken  as  a  valuaUe  [uece  of 
true  history  almost  to  our  own  days.  But  the  art  of  forgery  was  uni- 
versal in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  contact  with  these  falsifications  that 
produced  some  of  the  best  ^orts  of  medifflval  QtteUeMkritik. 

In  these  very  desultory  observations  I  have  aimed  at  showing  that, 
with  all  its  many  faults,  the  mediaeval  chronicle  is  an  indispensable  tool 
to  the  mediaeval  historian.  To  all  young  medievalists  one  can  say 
with  absolute  assurance — Read  mediaeval  chronicles.  Read  them, 
not  merely  to  pick  out  the  particular  points  which  you  are  in  quest  of. 
or  to  copy  out  a  passage  indicated  by  the  index  ;  but  read  them  con- 
secutively and  as  a  whole,  f^ead  them  in  your  armchair  '^len  you 
have  no  immediate  practical  point  to  extract  from  them,  and  no4pecial 
occasion  to  remember  them.  Read  them  to  get  the  spirit  and  mentality 
of  the  time,  even  if  for  your  particular  purpose  the  chr<Hiicte  has  little 
to  tell.  But  when  you  have  done  this,  do  not  think  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  with  the  chroniclers.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
must  find  their  place  among  the  many  types  of  source  on  which  your 
book  will  be  based.  Then  the  chronicle,  so  far  as  it  is  true  to  fact, 
must  be  ctmibined  with  your  records,  your  letters,  your  archaeological, 
and  your  literary  matoial  in  a  synthesis  that  corrdates  the  whole  of  the 
evidotce.  And  the  danger  to  mediaeval  studies,  as  to  many  otho- 
studies,  is  not  only  lack  of  technique,  whidi  can  be  ranedied.  !t  is 
much  more  a  long  continued  concentration  on  one  aspect  of  the  sources 
which  makes  the  rest  worse  than  non-existent  to  us.  To  the  mcve 
technical  students  <^  the  Middle  Ages,  tho'e  is  no  better  relief  than  the 
study  of  the  chroniclers.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  not  stop  th«e  ;  you 
will  go  on  to  non-historical  hterature.  You  will,  in  time,  become  that 
rara  avis  among  historians,  a  well-read  man  in  the  general  literature 
of  your  period.  The  one-sided  and  restricted  knowledge  that 
comes  hvm  premature  and  excesavc  spedaUsation  on  one  side  of  an 
age  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  true  science  as  the  lack  of  adequate 
specialism  at  all. 

One  more  problem  before  I  finish.  Let  us  admit,  it  may  be  said, 
the  rather  restricted  value  which  you  assign  to  the  chroniclo^  But 
have  we  not  learnt  already  all  that  the  chronicles  have  to  tell  us  ? 
Have  they  not  been  in  print,  the  best  of  diem  for  coitunes  t  Have 
not  their  provoiance,  their  inter-relations,  their  affiUations,  their 
authorship,  their  authority,  been  already  so  thoroughly  studied  diat 
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the  field  is  almost  exhausted,  and  its  hirther  ciiltivaticai  would  involve 
an  increasingly  diminishing  return  to  the  labouros  ? 

My  answer  is  that  those,  who  are  most  prone  to  complain  that  all 
the  work  that  mattos  \aa  been  done  already,  are  just  those  who  have 
the  least  clear  cooceptioD  of  the  immenaty  of  the  field  to  be  traversed 
and  of  the  imperfec^n  of  much  of  the  work  already  acccHnplished. 
But  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  in  some  quarters  the  essential  work  on 
the  chronicles  has  already  been  done  and  that  we  have  printed  and 
critical  editions  that  are  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  Tliis  is  especially 
true  of  the  earlier  poiods,  where  the  mass  of  material  is  small  and  the 
fascination  of  exploring  origins  and  solving  puzzles  have  always  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  acute  minded  scholars.  There  is  not 
perhaps  much  more  to  be  done  with  English  before  the  Conquest,  and 
u4iat  is  still  to  be  done  is  rather  in  the  criticism  of  charto^  than  of 
chronicIesL  The  same  is  true  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  periods, 
but  to  a  decreaang  extent  as  we  get  towards  the  end  of  that  age.  It 
is  much  less  true  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
We  have  learned  much  that  is  new  as  to  these  periods  from  the  publi- 
cation of  uitedited  chronicles  by  Lidiamann,  Horstmann,  Paul  Meyo-, 
Kingsford,  James,  Ftenley,  and  Tait,  but  die  tale  is  not  yet  complete. 
An  old  pupil  of  mine,  a  recent  teacher  in  our  University,  has  just  come 
across  almost  by  accident  a  chronicle  hitherto  unknown,  whidi  will, 
when  published,  help  to  illuminate  aome  of  the  darka  passages  of  the 
reign  ti  Eldward  III.  In  all  great  libraries,  such  as  the  John  Rylands, 
tha«  may  well  be  similar  discoveries  to  be  made  and  that  not  only  in  the 
way  of  chronicles.  But  there  is  work  to  be  done  even  on  the  known 
chronidea.  Many  of  the  best  chrtHiicles  are  only  accessible  in  old 
edilioDs,  not  always  very  critical,  and,  critical  or  not,  easting  m  sudi 
scanty  numbers  that  the  least  increase  in  demand  sends  up  their  prices 
in  second-band  bode  shops  to  an  alarming  rate.  For  that  reason  we 
are  thwkful  to  welccHoe  such  a  reprint  as  that  which  Dr.  James,  the 
Provost  of  Eton,  has  recendy  given  us  of  Blakman's  eulogy  of  Houy 
VI.  We  want  new  editions  of  such  works  as  Hemingburgh,  Trevet, 
and  other  very  imperfecdy  studied  thirteenth-century  writers.  In  the 
next  period  what  an  impetus  to  study  a  good  itew  edition,  such  as  that 
of  Thompson's  Geoffrey  le  Baker ^  has  proved  to  be.  We  want  some 
notoriously  bad  editions,  vdiich  it  would  be  invidious  to  name,  super- 
seded \ff  something  more  competent.     But  we  do  not  only  Wfuit  new 
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editions  ;  we  want  still  more  increased  study  of  texts  already  more  or 
less  accessible.  So  long  ago  as  1840  Francisque  Michel  publi^ed 
the  chronicle  which  he  called  L' Histoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie  et 
des  Rots  d' AngUterre,  but  it  was  not  until  more  than  fifty  years  later 
that  M.  Petit  Dutaillis  demonstrated  its  or^in  and  showed  its  supreme 
importance  for  the  reign  of  John  and  the  early  part  of  the  'rdgn  of 
Hemy  III.  It  was  in  1894  that  the  Abbe  Mdsant  [Hinted  from  manu- 
script in  Corpus  College,  Cambridge,  in  his  Prince  Noir  en  Agui- 
taine  the  fragmentary  acta  bellicosa  Edwardi  t^iich  threw  real  light 
on  the  conquest  of  Normandy  in  1 346.  But  the  acta  bellicosa  bad 
little  to  do  with  the  Black  Prince  and  nothing  with  Aquitaine,  and  for 
ten  years  it  escaped  all  attention  until  it  was  at  last  fully  utilized  by 
ProfesacH:  Prentout  of  Caen  in  his  Prise  de  Caen  par  Edouard  III, 
issued  in  1904.  Thus  discoveries  can  be  made  in  printed  sources, 
whether  chronicles  or  otherwise.  I  think  they  can  still  be  made  in 
Rymer's  Foedera,  which  has  now  been  in  print  for  over  two  centuries  ! 
Tlius  there  is  plenty  of  work  still  to  be  done  oa  the  chronicles,  both 
printed  and  unprinted.  And  if  we  are  to  pc^ularise  the  study  of 
mediaeval  chronicles  in  this  country,  we  should  do  well  to  interest  the 
younger  gowation  in  establishing  a  series  of  cheap  and  short  but  ade- 
quate texts  of  the  better  chronicles  for  class  and  seminar  use,  such  as 
was  first  illustrated  in  Germany  by  the  Polz  series  in  usum 
scholarum  and  is  best  shown  by  Heard's  extremely  valuable  and  handy 
Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  d  l" Etude  et  r Enseignement  de 
I' Histoire.  If  such  a  series,  like  the  French  one,  contained  documents 
as  well  as  chrtMiictes,  so  much  the  b^ter.  For,  diou^  my  business  to- 
day is  to  claim  its  rights  for  the  chronicle,  1  ^ould  be  the  last  to  claim 
for  it  an  ezclurive  or  even  preponderating  place  among  our  authorities. 
It  is  indispensable  for  certain  purposes  ;  it  is  useful  f<H-  aU.  But  1  am 
bound  to  confess  that,  while  to  some  temperaments  there  is  plenty  of 
mental  gymnastic  and  some  good  chance  of  fruit  to  be  obtained  from 
Ae  meticulous  study  of  the  chronicle,  yet  the  harvest  to  be  garnered 
fr<HD  the  fourteenth-century  reccHrd  is  to  most  of  us  inccnnparably 
more  satisfying  and  abundant.  But  to  digest  this  great  stCM^  of  know- 
ledge there  is  nothing  like  the  study  of  the  chronicles  to  give  erne  the 
pn^>er  medisval  tone  and  spirit  And,  finally,  the  way  fA  progress  is 
to  be  found  not  in  stressing  one  dde  or  the  other  of  our  sources,  but  in 
the  intelligent  study  and  comUnation  of  them  as  a  whole. 
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STOIC  ORIQNS  OF  THE  PROLOGUE  TO  ST. 
JOHN'S  GOSPEL. 

By  J.  RENDEL  HARRIS.  M.A..  Lett.D.,  D.Theol.,  etc., 

CURATOR   OF   MANUSCRIPTS   IN   THE  JOHN    RYLANDS   LIBRARY. 

THOSE  who  have  been  interested  in  following  my  recent  at- 
tempts at  discovering  die  literaiy  origin  of  the  Prologue  to 
St.  Johns  Gospel '  (whit^  leads  on  at  once  to  the  discovery 
of  a  historical  line  of  development  {ae  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity)* 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that  there  are  still  some  lacunK  in 
the  argument,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  exposition  of  the  theme  is 
not,  at  all  points,  equally  and  finally  convincing.  One  must  criticise 
oneself  sometimes,  as  well  as  employ  one's  learned  friends  (or  a  critical 
mirror. 

For  example,  when  we  say  that  underlying  the  Johannine  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  v^ch  was  in  the  beginning  and  was  with  God,  there 
is  a  byom  in  honour  of  Sofdiia  or  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  Sophia  could  once  be  expressed  in  amilar  tams  to  the 
Logos  :  so  much  was  clear  fnun  the  first  great  hymn  to  Sophia  in  the 
eighdi  chapttf  of  Proverbs.  Here  Wisdom  was  represented  as  the 
Be^ning  of  the  works  of  God,  or  as  being  in  the  Beginning  with 
God's  worlcs,  and  this  Wisdom  was  definitely  said  to  be  "  with 
God  ".  We  woe  able  at  once  to  replace  the  first  two  clauses 
of  St  Jean's  Gospel  by  two  lines  of  a  hymn  to  Sophia.  And  in  the 
same  way,  at  point  after  point  in  the  Prologue,  we  were  able  to  make 
a  replacement  of  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  lost  hymn.  But,  as  we 
said,  there  were  misang  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  For  instance, 
we  replaced  the  sentence  that 

TTie  Word  was  God 
by  die  supposed  equivalent 

Sophia  was  God : 

'  Cambridge  University  Press,  1917. 
'  Manchester  UniTersi^  Press,  1919. 
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but  it  must  have  been  felt  m  many  quarters  that  this  is  not  as  e]q>licitly 
stated  in  the  oghth  chapter  of  Provoiis,  and  its  two  pendant  hymns  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (c  7)  and  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sirach 
(c  24)  ;  and  even  if  it  be  implied,  there  is  still  a  measure  of  improba- 
bili^  about  Ae  categCHical  equivalence  of  God  and  Wisdom  :  God 
and  Logos  was  difficult,  God  and  Wisdom  more  so. 

It  mi^t  also  be  said  that  the  personification  of  Wisdom  as  die 
Daughter  of  God,  even  in  Spensa's  fwm. 

There  in  His  bosome  Sapience  doth  sit. 
The  souerainc  dearling  of  the  Deity, 

would,  at  first  ught,  seem  to  preclude  an  equation  between  Daughter 
and  Sire,  ^ould  we,  in  a  parallel  case,  be  entitled  to  say  of  Words- 
worth's hjrmn  to  £)uty,  as  the  "  stem  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God," 
that  the  poet  has  here  equated  Duty  and  Ddty  ?  It  becomes  propo', 
then,  to  show  bom  the  Old  Testament  itself,  that  Sophia  had  been 
visaged  wiA  complete  Divine  attributes,  and  so  to  justify  the  restored 
clause  of  our  hymn. 

This  is  what  we  propose  to  do,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
in  the  eighth  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom  has  the  connotation  of  creative 
power,  of  consubstantiality  and  perhaps  of  co-etemity,  and  that,  there- 
fcffe,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  our  restnation.  But,  as  we  said, 
this  is  not  quite  so  expUdt  a  statement  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  too 
near  to  the  Nicene  Creed  to  be  primitive.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  make 
out  a  atrongo-  case  by  a  more  carehil  study  of  the  documents  in- 
volved. 

Suppose  we  turn  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
where  we  find  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Sophia  that  is  a  pendant  to  the 
original  hymn,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Cowper's  splendid  vo^fica- 
tion  in  the  Olney  Hymns,  ot  Spens»'s  in  the  Hymn  to  Heavenly 
Beauty,  are  pendants.  We  shall  establish  two  theses  :  (i)  that  the 
hymn  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  a  Stoic  product ;  (ii)  that  the 
terms  in  which  Wisdom  is  there  described  are,  for  the  most  part. 
Stoic  definitions  of  Deity  :  and  from  thence  it  will  follow  that,  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  :  (iii)  Wisdom  was  God.  We  premise,  to  avrad 
misunderstanding,  that  we  do  not  profess,  and  have  not  professed, 
that  everything  which  we  have  said  on  this  great  theme  is  fi-om  our 
own  anvil ;  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  true  if  it  were :  we  are 
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catehing  the  sparks  that  fly,  like  chaff,  h:om  the  threshing-floor  of  all 
the  fathffs  of  all  the  early  Christian  centuries.  They  all  knew  that 
Christ  was  the  Wisdom  of  God  as  well  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  if 
they  did  not  know  how  the  Word  was  evolved  from  the  Wisdom, 
that  is  another  matter.  Perhaps  they  would  have  found  it  out  for  us 
if  they  had  lived  in  the  twentieth  century  :  for  they  all  prove  their  doc- 
trine from  the  ^ghdi  chapter  of  Proverbs.  When  we,  then,  approach 
the'  first  of  our  two  theses,  we  are  not  claiming  to  be  the  first  to  detect 
that  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  a  Stoic  book,  written  by  a  Jevrish 
scholar  v/ho  has  been  attending  Stoic  lectures.  We  might  almost 
take  this  preliminary  statement  for  granted,  if  it  were  not  that  the  first 
observers  have  dealt  with  it  so  incompletely  and  illustrated  it  so  in- 
adequately. Quite  apart  from  any  use  which  we  are  ourselves  going 
to  make  of  the  admitted  Stoicism  of  the  language,  it  is  necessary  iot  the 
exegesis  of  the  IVisdom  ofSoloTnon,  that  its  translators  and  interpreters 
should  have  an  adequate  familiarity  with  the  philosophical  terms  that 
are  employed. 

First  of  all  let  us  remind  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  Stoic  phil- 
osophy, that  it  constitutes  a  religion  as  well  as  a  philosophy,  and  the 
religion  involved  is  a  popular  religion,  with  a  propaganda  and  an  open- 
air  preaching,  not  so  very  remote  in  some  aspects  from  the  methods  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  This  means  that  its  philosophy  was  capable 
of  throwing  off  formule  ham  itself ;  it  could  be  reduced  to  gnomic 
fcHrms,  such  as  the  popular  mind  could  assimilate  ;  it  had  a  ^<Hler 
Catechism,  as  well  as  a  Longer  Confession  of  Faith.  Suppose  we 
imagine  a  Stoic  philosopher  turned  into  an  open-air  preacher,  like  Paul 
at  Adiens,  a  "  picker-up  of  learning's  crumbs"  {tnnpftxikoyo^  and 
distr^uter  of  the  same.  If  he  began  with  the  doctrine  of  God  (^k 
Alo;  apxtofji^trda.)  he  would  have  to  explain  in  some  ample  way  who 
Zeus  was,  or  who  Athena  ;  like  Sl  Paul  he  would  look  at  the 
Parthenon  and  look  away  from  it.  He  would  avoid  sculpture,  and 
in  all  probalality  take  to  philology.  "  Zeus,"  he  would  say,  "  my 
frioids,  is  BO  named  because  he  lives  and  causes  to  live,  he  is  the  Living 
One  (o  iCiv).  Or  if  we  think  of  him  as  Aio;  or  Ata,  he  is  so-called 
because  he  is  the  one  dy  whom  (Si'  oS)  are  all  things,  andy^^  whom 
(3i'  Sf)  are  all  dungs."  Everyone  in  the  crowd  could  understand 
and  carry  off  die  doctrine  of  the  Living  One,  by  >^om  are  all  thmgs 
and   for  whom   are   all  things,  much  the  same   as  if  our  ancestors 
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had  explainect  Thor  as  the  penoo  through  whom  are  all 
thiDgs.  If  these  are  Stoic  statements,  then  there  are  atncmg 
the  hearers  of  this  Strac  [weacha  Christians  who  wiU  know  bow 
to  appropriate  the  statements  and  inoKporate  the  terms  of  the 
teaching  with  their  own  tradition.  For  does  not  the  Apocalypse  dis- 
close die  fact  that  one  of  the  eaHy  titles  fA  Christ  was  the  Living  One, 
(Apoc  i.  Id)  and  does  not  die  Episde  to  the  Hdirews  speak  of  God 
as  the  One  "  by  whom  are  dSi  things  and  for  whcHo  are  all  things  " 
(Si*  oS  rh.  wdvTa  Koi  Si  ov  to,  Trai/ra),  Hdbi  iL  10  ?  Is  this,  then. 
Stoic  doctrine  ?     Let  us  see. 

Chrysippus,^  the  great  Stdc  teacher,  tells  us  that  God  pervades  all 
nature,  and  has  many  names  to  match  his  many  opoations.  "  Tli^ 
call  him  Ata  through  whom  are  all  things  (Sl'  oS  ra  n-tu^a),  and  they 
call  him  Zeus  (Ztjvo.),  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  cause  of  life  (tov  Cv^ 
aiTios    ^crni')   or  because    he  parade*  what   lives  (Sto   tov   (.■^v 

Stobaeuft,  quoting  from  Chrysippus,  says,  *'  He  appears  to  be  called 
Zeus  from  his  having  given  life  to  all  (airo  tov  n-oo-i,  BtBotKivai  ro 
jj-^v).  But  he  is  called  Ata  because  he  is  the  cause  oi  all  things  and 
for  him  are  all  things  :  ort  Trdvrtov  ioTti/  ainos  koX  St'  ainhv 
vdvra* 

Surely  St  Paul  was  using  Stcuc  language  on  die  Areopagus,  when 
he  spoke  of  God  as  "  giving  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things ". 
Hub  b  the  very  A.B.C  of  Sttnc  doctrine.  If  we  do  not  undentand 
the  St<Hc  meanings  of  Zeus  and  Dia,  we  shall  find  phil<»ophical  refer- 
ences obscure  and  unintelligible.  For  example,  Philodemus  ^  quotes 
Chrysippus  as  saying  that  Zeus  is  the  soul  of  the  world  and  that  by  a 
participation  in  Zeus  all  tilings  Uve,  that  is  why  he  is  called  ZJea 
(t^  tovtov  fieroxo  '"ovro-  [i^**!  ■  -  .  Sio  KaX  Zrjva  KaXela-9ai)  : 
but  he  is  called  Ata  because  he  is  the  Cause  of  all  mid  the  Lord  of 
all  (oTt  TTavTtov  aiTtof  Koi  Kiiptof).  Evidently  he  means  to  read 
aiTto;  out  of  8l  oS  and  itvpio^  out  of  Si*  bv.  The  formula  in  the 
epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  underlies  the  language  of  Chrysippus  and 
Philodemus.  This  simple  formula  which  we  have  been  quoting, 
which  we  call  the  street-cixiier  preaching  of  the  Stoic,  led  almost  at 

^Diog.  Laert,  VIE.  147. 

*Stobaeu8,  £c/c^.,  ed.  Wachsmudi,  i.  31,  11. 

'  De  pietate,  c  II. 
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once  to  llidr  (undamental  pantheistic  statement  They  had  said  that 
Zeus  was  the  Life  of  all  things,  and  they  interpreted  this  pantheistic 
ally.  To  make  the  doctrine  clearer,  they  used  the  Greek  preposition 
hia,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  "  dirough "  (i^ether  ,instniroental  or 
directiTe),  but  also  when  compounded  in  verb  forma,  of  which  the 
favourite  was  the  verb  Si^Kot,  to  penetrate,  to  pervade,  which  is  used 
of  the  Soul  of  the  World  :  and  a  companion  verb  is  SiotKdot,  to  regu- 
late, to  administer.  These  two  words  are  used  as  an  expannon  of  Sia, 
M^iich  is  itself  the  accusative  of  Zeus  (Aia). 

In  the  passage  which  we  quoted  above  from  Chryuppus  (throu^ 
Philodemus)  we  are  told  that  Zeus  is  the  Logos  that  regulates  all 
things  and  is  the  Soul  of  the  World  (tov  airavra.  hiOtKOvvra,  \6yov 
KoX  rrfv  TOV  oXov  i/tvx^*')-  Again,  Posddonius  (the  Stoic  whom 
Philo  and  Qc^o  and  others  quote  so  freely)  says  that  Zeus  is  so- 
called,  as  bemg  the  All- Regulator  (toi'  iravra  SioiK;oi)t^a),  but 
Crates  says  he  is  the  All-Pervading  One  (rov  eis  iravra  Sf^Kovra)} 
The  latter  statement  is  fundamental  for  Stoidsm  :  we  have  it  enunci- 
ated for  us  again  by  Hippolytus,*  with  a  slight  variation,  to  wit,  that 
Chrysippua  and  Zeno  have  maintained  God  to  be  the  origin  of  all 
things,  and  that  he  is  a  body,  the  purest  of  all,  whose  providence  per- 
vades all  things.  We  shall  see  presently  how  this  fundamental  Stoic 
doctrine  is  reflected  on  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Meanwhile  obsa*ve 
that  our  supposed  Stoic  preacher  is  in  difficulties  :  he  has  abandoned 
Plato  and  made  God  corporeal :  he  haa  affirmed  Pandieism  and  has  to 
meet  objections  on  all  sides.  The  man  in  the  crowd  wants  to  know 
if  God  pervades  ugly  things  as  wdl  as  beautiful  things,  dung-heaps  as 
well  as  stars.  The  phitosopho-  in  the  crowd,  a  stray  Epicurean,  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pantheism  or  Providence,  wants  to  know 
the  shape  of  the  all-pervading  Deity  ;  is  it  still  anthropomorphic  > 

Clonent  of  Alexandria,^  who  knows  what  everybody  thinks,  re- 
ports that  the  Stoics  regard  God  as  pervading  all  matter,  even  the 
most  dishonourable  forms  :  and  as  to  the  body  of  God,  the  Stoic  has 
to  admit  that  the  all-porading  Zeus  is  not  in  human  form,  and  so 
good-bye  to  Olympus  and  its  inhalHtants.     Notice  hoe  again  that  St. 

*  Johaa.  Laur.  Lydus,  de  mensibus,  iv.  46. 
^  Cohort,  ad  gentes,  p.  58. 
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Paul  plays  the  Stoic  against  the  Epicurean  in  his  discourse  :  first  by 
quoting  Stoic  poetry  : 

We  are  also  his  otfqning : 
but  he  is  not  Uke  the  images  made  of  him  in  gcJd,  sjlvo'.  marUe. 
But  what  shape  is  God.  then  >  The  Stdc  relies,  he  is  the  most 
po^ect  shape,  for  if  a  more>  perfect  shape  than  he  could  be  found,  it 
would  displace  him,  and  be  the  Divine  Thing.  Press  the  question 
more  closely  and  ask  for  a  definition  of  the  perfect  ^pe,  and  the 
Stoic  says  "  spherical ".'  And  this  ^pe  is  the  most  po^ect,  because 
all  the  parts  fve  equally  related  to  the  cmtre,  and  because  it  is  the 
f<Hin  adapted  to  the  swiftest  motion.  Someone  asks  whether  a  cube  or 
a  cone  is  not  equally  perfect,^  but  he  is  a  geometer  and  may  be  ne^ected. 
It  is  clear  now  to  the  common  man  that  Zeus  is  gone,  ior  a  spherical 
Zeus*  could  have  nather  head  nor  limbs.  Pheidias  could  make 
nothing  of  him.  And  the  wily  Epicurean,  \^o  has  been  watching  his 
time,  begins  to  onquire  whether,  if  God  is  a-iftatpoitSrj'i,  in  q}hae- 
form,  those  persons  whom  Homer  describes  as  deoeiSifs,  of  godlike 
form,  are  also  rotund  :  Paris,  for  example,  and  Agamemnon,  are  they 
all-round  men  ?  And  the  Stoic,  driven  into  a  corner,  can  only  repeat 
that  God  is  a  spirit  of  the  purest,  and  pervades  all  things.  He  is 
mind  in  matter  :  "  Nature  the  body  is,  and  God  the  soul  ".  We  are 
to  think  of  Zeus  as  the  intellectual  l»«ath  oc  spirit ;  he  is  the  Nov; 
and  his  adjective  is  voepos. 

But  here  emerges  another  enquiry  from  someone  who  does  not 
easily  absorb  the  doctrine  of  the  revolutionary  Stoic  What  beonnes 
of  the  rest  of  die  Pantheon,  if  Zeus  disappean  into  universal  mind  ? 
The  only  pos^le  reply  is  that  they  disappear  also,  for  they  are  really 
only  the  names  for  different  activities  of  Zeus.  Philology,  v^ch 
certainly  never  created  the  gods,  can  be  invoked  to  dispossess  them. 
Philology,  that  is,  must  play  the  part  of  Medea,  and  then 

One  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain. 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain. 

Apollo  is  Zeus,  and  Dionysos  is  Zeus,  as  surely  as  Zeus  is  Zeus. 
But  is  Zeus,  then,  female  as  well  as  male  ?     What  about  Athena  ? 

'  Aetius,  P/acit.,  2  ;  Plut.,  £/*/..  il  2,  3  ;  Stob.,  Ec/.,  i.  15. 
'Cicero,  Dg  nat.  d.,  i,  10,  24. 
^Metrodonis,  in  Votl.  Here.,  vi,  p.  31. 
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This  is  a  particularly  interesting  case,  and  one  answer  is  to  say  that 
Zeus  is  both  mate  and  female,  which  makes  the  boys  in  the  crowd  to 
lau^.  The  correcter  reply  is  that  Adiena's  name  shows  that  ^e  is 
the  Aitho*,  and  the  Aither  is  Zeus,  which  has  its  extension  (Starao-if) 
from  maige  to  blue  marge.'  Here  we  have  again  to  observe  that  Sta 
in  compontion  betrays  the  presence  and  activity  of  Zeus.  So  Chiysippus 
teaches.  He  is  Zeus  tor  whom  (Si'  ov)  are  all  things,  and  Zen  be- 
cause he  is  the  pervading  cause  of  all  things,  and  ^  is  Aikena  in 
regard  to  the  extension  (Siaratris)  of  his  power  of  rule  as  far  as  the 
aether. 

We  shall  see  presently  the  importance  of  this  little  piece  of  Stoic 
e^mology,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Philology  has  now 
swept  the  decks  and  carried  away  the  sails  of  the  earlier  faith  :  we  are 
scudding  along  under  bare  poles,  widi  a  prospect  of  falling  into 
the  Syrtis  of  mere  negation,  unless  our  teacher  of  the  new  school  can 
tell  us  that  this  fiery,  2JI-embractng,  all-pervading  aithor  is  another 
name  f<H'  the  Providence  with  which  men  can  be  brought  into  relatbn. 
We  have  reached  the  stage  where  Chrysippus  stood,  when  he  declared 
the  ruling  power  of  the  world  to  be  the  aither,  the  purest  {KoSapturaTov) 
and  clearest  and  most  moHle  (evK(i/7}T0TaT0f)  of  all  things,  which 
carries  round  the  \^diole  framewcffk  (^uo-i?)  of  the  world.  And  now 
we  are  to  be  told  that  this  all-pervading  power  is  beneficent,  that  it  is 
a  lover  of  man,  that  it  communicates  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  that  the 
wise  man  thus  initiated  becomes  himself  a  fiiend  of  God,  a  king  in  his 
own  right  He  has  his  "  second  tarth  "  into  the  purple.  "Tliedesire 
of  Wisdom  brings  him  to  a  Kingdom."  "  We  may,"  says  Philodemus, 
in  his  discourse  on  the  Blessed  Life  of  the  Gods,  "  declare  the  wise  to 
be  the  friends  of  the  gods,  and  the  gods  the  friends  of  the  wise."  For 
according  to  Musonius,  "  God  is  lofty  of  soul  and  beneficent 
(cvepyrjTiKo^)  and  philanthropic  {tfuKdvOptoiro^)".  "Not  merefy 
immortal  and  blessed," says  Plutarch,  "but  philanthropic  and  care- 
taking  (Ki^Se/toi'iKos)  and  helpful  must  we  assume  God  to  be." ' 

And  now  it  is  time  to  leave  our  Stoic  preach«?s  and  the  tracts 
which  they  have  been  distributing  to  us  and  turn  back  to  the  hymn 
in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Reading  the  seventh  chapter  ov^  in  the 
light  of  what  we  have  been  describing  as  Stoic  teaching  and  Stoic 

'  I^og.  LaerL,  vii.  147.  '  PIuL,  de  comm.  not.,  c  32. 
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propaganda,  we  can  see  at  a  glance  that  tlie  hymn  is  a  SbHC  product. 
Occasional  suggestions  of  dm  have  been  made  hmn  time  to  time  hy 
critics  and  by  commentators.  They  recognised  die  artist  who  described 
Wisdom  as  an  intellectual  spirit  (irvevfM  voepov),  which  penetrated 
and  pervaded  all  things  by  reason  of  its  purity  (SiiJKci  koI  x'^P^'^  ^*^ 
travrtav  Zia.  r^f  Kodaporrfra).  It  was  evident  that  the  qnrit  which 
in  all  ages  enters  into  holy  souls  and  makes  them  friends  d  God  and 
prophets,  because  God  only  loves  the  one  that  dwells  with  Wisdom, 
must  be  the  same  spirit  which  teaches  us  that  the  wise  are  the  frirads 
of  God,  and,  as  such,  have  the  mantic  gift  Every  term  used  to 
describe  Wisdom  and  the  tolerations  of  ^K^sd<»n  must  now  be 
examined  lor  its  Stoic  counterpart  When  in  verse  22  we  find  die 
soies  of  adjectives, 

oKotKvrov,  evepyeriKOV,  ifiiKdi'dpaTTov, 
we  compare  the  description  of  Zeus  in  Musonius, 

fitya\6<Ppav,  eiepyijriKOt,  tftiKdvOpairK. 

when  we  are  told  that  "  no  d^led  thing  can  iai\  into  Wisdom  **  we 
recognise  the  Umguage  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  diat  God  is  a  bdng  in- 
tellectual (vo€p6v)  in  happiness,  and  non-receptive  of  evil  (icaKov 
TraiTos  ovanSeKToyJ). 

Is  Wisdom  more  mobile  than  any  motion  ?  We  quoted  Chry- 
sippus  for  the  clearness  and  purity  and  moHlity  of  the  endrding  ether. 
Cicero  carries  on  the  same  theme.'  "Tliat  burning  heat  of  the  world," 
says  he,  "  is  more  luminous  and  much  more  mc^e,  and  for  that  very 
reason  more  adapted  to  make  impact  on  our  senses  than  this  torestrial 
heat  of  ours,  by  which  the  things  known  to  us  are  kept  in  place  and 
flourish.  How  silly  to  talk  of  the  world  as  senseless  when  it  is  kept 
together  l^  a  heat  socomplete  and  free  and  pure  and  most  acute  and 
mobile  ;  (acerrtmo  et  mo&iiissimo)"  And  Philo,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  Stoic,  with  only  the  change  of  a  Jewish  gaberdine  for  a 
toga  (which  he  borrowed  from  Poseidonius),  tells  us  that  the  w<x-ld  is 
spherical  in  shape,  because  it  dius  becomes  more  swifUy  mobile  than 
if  it  had  any  other  figure.' 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  say  diat  we  know  what  it  means  to  de- 
clare Wisd<Mn  to  be  more  motale  than  any  motion.     Wisdom,  then,  is 

'  De  not,  deorum,  il  1 1,  30.  *  Philo,  de  Providentia,  ii.  56. 
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the  soul  of  the  world.  So  much  had  been  already  suggested  by  other 
writers.  But  if  Wisdom  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  this  soul  is  from  the 
Stoic  p«nt  of  view  no  other  than  God  himself. 

The  same  thing  comes  out  from  the  other  point  which  we  made 
regarding  the  Stoic  play  upon  Sia  and  the  words  compounded  thoie- 
with.  We  gave  as  specimens  the  Stnc  proofs  that  Zeus  pervaded 
(SiTJKta),  administered  (Sloikccu)  all  things,  and  reached  out  (Suxrcifiu) 
to  the  limits  of  the  aether.  Well,  here  they  2ill  are  in  the  hymn  to 
Wisdom  :  ^e  is  said  to  "  pervade  all  things  through  her  purity," 
"  she  reaches  from  marge  to  marge  vaHantly,"  and  "  she  administers 
all  things  bonnily ".  Then  Wisdom  is  Zeus,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
extended  aether,  2^us-Atha)a.  Clearly  we  have  to  do  widi  a  Stoic 
hymn,  whose  theme  is  the  pantheistic  interpretation  of  die  Universe. 
It  is  true  that  the  pantheistic  element  has  been  disguised  in  our  pub- 
U^ied  text,  which  describes  Sophia  by  saying  that  "  there  is  tn  her  an 
intellectual  spirit  "  (coTtf  yo.p  h>  avr^g,  icre),  but  a  reference  to  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  ^ows  that  we  ought  to  read 

'"  For  she  is  an  inteliectual  spirit," 
Le.  in  Stoic  language, 

"  For  Wisdom  is  God  ". 

The  same  thing  comes  out  from  the  Stoic  use  of  the  term  voepov. 
Nothing  coidd  be  more  characteristically  Stoic  The  Cosmos,  says 
Sextus,'  is  intelligent  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  have  been  no 
mind  in  ourselves,  hut  if  the  world  is  voepot,  then  God  is  also  to  be 
so  described.  We  see  the  vovs  in  ourselves  superior  in  its  rich  variety 
to  any  statue  or  any  painting,  and  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  an 
artist  at  work  in  the  region  of  mind,  and  in  the  world  at  large,  regu- 
lating the  same  (Stoixwc  avrov).  This  must  be  God.  Note  the  con- 
nection between  die  vov^  that  is  everywhere,  and  its  regulative  powa  : 
the  Stoic  adjective  foepos  may  almost  be  equated  with  ^eio;.  As 
Diogenes  Laertius  says,  "  the  Stoics  teach  that  God  and  Mind  and  Fate 
and  Zeus  are  all  one  thing  "  ; 

Sv  T6  etvai  $tav  xal  vovp  leal  tifLap/temjv  xal  i^la. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  Stoidsing  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  in  other  directions,  where  we  should  find  traces 

'  Adv.  math.,  ix,  95. 
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of  the  work  of  other  students.  It  is  enough,  ior  the  present,  to  have 
^own  that  the  missing  iattot  in  the  evoiutioD  of  the  Prologue  to  S(. 
J(^*s  Gospel  is  found  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sol«non,  and  that  we  may 
see  underneath  the  n'acle  that. 

The  Word  wsi  God, 
the  earlier  oracle  that, 

Wisdom  was  God. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  foregoing 
pages  have  been  reached  to  a  large  extent  by  treating  Stoicism  not 
merely  as  one  of  the  great  Greek  philoso^^es,  but  also  as  Greek 
popular  religion.  The  Stoic  doctrine  and  practice  was  democratic 
enough  :  it  was  the  custom  of  these  teacha*s  and  preachers  to  invite 
bond  and  free,  nude  and  female,  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  None 
were  excluded,  and  in  this  respect  Stoicisfn  is  agam  seen  to  be  a  pre- 
cursor of  Christianity.  It  was  inevitable  that  doctrines  propagated  in 
this  way  should  develop  fonniilee  imd  catchwords,  that  the  amplest 
ideas  should  float  on  the  current  of  the  teaching,  and  the  deeper  con- 
siderations elude  attention.  But  it  was  for  this  voy  reason  that  we 
were  able  to  say  that  Sophia  was  a  Stoic  maiden,  and  that  all  her 
finery  in  the  Sook  of  Wisdom  was  borrowed  array.  Theologians 
who  have  discoursed  on  the  meaning  ck  the  great  passages  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  have  commonly  contented  thwnaelves  by  saying  that  there 
were  Stoic  elements  in  the  language ;  ^t  StijKct*  was  SbMc  and 
Sioiicefu  and  the  like  ;  but  they  did  not  detect  the  reason  why  these 
and  the  like  expresaons  were  Stoic  Now  that  we  know  the  reason 
to  lie  in  a  misuse  of  Fliilology  (and  all  Greek  philology  from  Plato  on- 
ward is  bad  [biology),  we  must  use  our  acquired  knowledge  as  a 
general  means  of  interpreting  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  its  pendant,  the 
Prologue  of  St  John.  We  are  bound  to  examine  whether  it  is  really 
true  that  both  these  writings  have  a  pantheistic  origin,  and  go  back  to 
Zeus  and  Athena,  to  the  Soul  of  the  World  2U)d  the  doctrine  of  Fate, 
to  Nous  and  to  Providence.  Fot  example,  when  we  read  of  the 
Jt^annine  Logos  diat, 

Id  Him  was  Life, 

we  have  to  replace  this  by  the  antecedent  formula. 

In  Her  was  Life : 
and    then   we   ask   the   reason   why   this   abrupt   tranntion  in   the 
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description  of  Sophia  was  required.  The  answer  is  that  it  was 
perfecdy  natural,  for  Sophia  had  been  identified  with  Zeus  ("  Wisdom 
was  God "),  and  Zeus  had  been  explained  as  an  equivalent  to  Zen, 
and  Zai  had  been  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  live  "  H^v).  The 
transition  of  thought  is  evident  It  enables  us  again  to  say  that  the 
Prologue  of  St.  John  is  a  Stoic  product,  if  we  look  at  it  closely 
enough.  This  enables  us  tSxa  to  correct  one  of  the  worst  lapses  of  the 
modon  editors  and  translators  of  the  Gospel.  They  found  in  the 
earliest  MSS.  traces  of  a  certain  spacing,  or  division  of  clauses  in  the 
soitence, 

Without  Htm  was  not  anjrthing  made  .  .  .  that  was  made ; 
so  they  divided  the  text  anew  and  produced  the  barbarism,  "  that 
which  was  made  in  Him  was  Life ".  A  little  more  knowledge  of 
Stoic  formulae  would  have  saved  bodi  editors  and  translators  from  this 
unhappy  mistake.  For  Chrysippus,'  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  Fate, 
says  that  "  it  is  the  Reason  (\0y05)  of  all  things  in  the  wwld  that  are 
providoitially  ordered,"  and  "it  is  the  Reason  acovding  to  which  all 
things  that  have  been  made  have  been  made,  and  all  things  that  are 
being  made  are  bang  made,  and  all  things  that  are  to  be  made  will 
be  made  ".  Obviously  the  language  of  the  Prologue  is  Chrysippean  ; 
it  covers  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  Fate  and  ought  not  to  be  obsau%d  by  an 
ungainly  re-casting  of  the  sentences. 

In  die  sources,  then,  of  the  Prologue  to  John,  the  Logos  is 
Sophia,  and  Sophia  is  Zeus,  and  Zeus  is  Fate.  Tlie  Stoics  say 
definitely  "Zeus  and  Fate  are  the  same  thing".  "One  cannot," 
says  Proclus,'  "  deflect  the  mind  of  Zeus,  which  is,  as  the  Stoics  say. 
Fate  ".  "  The  Nature  of  the  Universe,"  saysChryappus,  "  pervades 
the  whole :  everything  in  it  down  to  the  minutest  particulars  happens 
according  to  nature  and  the  reason  (Xoyo?)  of  Nature,  without  any 
impediment  (aKtuXurtus)  ".' 

This  is  why,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  among  the  other  titles  of 
Wisd(«n,  it  b  said  that  ^e  b  "  an  unimpeded  spirit  (ok^uXvtoi')  '*. 
The  doctrine  of  fixed  fate  is  part  of  the  writn's  Uth. 

Tlie  parallel  with   die    Christian  doctrine  of  predestination,  of 

'  Stob.,  EcL,  ed.  Wachsmuth.  I  79,  I. 

*  On  Heriod,  Op.  tt  dies,  t.  105. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Stoic,  repug.,  c.  34. 
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which  the  Scriptures  show  so  many  traces,  should  not  be  oveHookecL 
Only  we  must  ke^  in  mind  that  the  Une  of  approach  between  the 
two  cults  is  that  of  popular  religion,  not  of  f^osophy.  As  we  have 
intimated,  the  background  of  Sttnc  philosophy  is  popular  religion.  To 
take  an  illu^ation  horn  this  very  r^oo  of  Fate  and  Freewill,  the 
pc^ular  method  of  resolving  the  antagonism  involved  in  the  terms  is  to 
say  that  the  human  will  is  a  dog,  tied  to  a  carriage  ;  the  dog  has  a 
certain  freedom  of  motbn,  but  it  is  '  limited  ;  ^en  the  carriage 
moves,  the  dog  must  move  too.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this 
unfortunate  dog  has  been  verified  for  us  in  a  famous  passage  quoted 
by  Epictetus  from  Cleanthes  :  * 

Lead  thou  me  <»i,  O  Zeua,  and  mighty  Fate, 

Whither  my  destiny  may  be  deagned ; 

Not  slack  I  follow ;  or,  reluctant  yet 

To  follow,  still  1  needs  must  follow  on. 

The  popular  concept  underUes  the  poetic  ;  Zeus  is  Fate  and  Fate  is 
inevitable  ;  in  the  same  way  it  undo'lies  the  philosophical  expression 
of  detenninism. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  relative  approach  and 
recess  of  the  Christian  teaching  to  or  frcHn  the  Stoic  We  see  them, 
for  example,  in  conjunction  when  they  talk  of  the  final  conflagration,  or 
when  they  begin  thdr  catechisms  with  the  question  as  to  die  nature  of 
God,  to  wliich  the  answer  is  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit  ".  Equally  we 
see  diem  elongating  one  from  the  other  v/hea  in  the  second  century 
Tatian  makes  his  Address  to  the  Greeks  and  is  careful  to  ^lUin  that 
God  is  not  a  Spirit  in  the  Stoic  sense  of  an  all-pervading  power  and 
presence  in  material  things.  The  Christian  apologist  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
definitely  Stoic  orat<H' ;  the  opening  chapter,  fcM*  example,  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  might  be  taken  direct  from  a  Stoic  essay  on  the 
order  and  the  beauty  of  a  world  govoned  \x^  Providence. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  literary  parallels  between  the  two  religions 
in  regard  to  their  origin  and  di&aon.  Diogenes  Lao'tius,  in  his  lives 
of  the  [^ilosophers,'  tells  us  that  Zeno  carried  on  his  teaching  in  a 
dcHster  (oroo),  known  as  die  painted  porch,  frcnn  its  bong  adorned 
with  pictures  by  Polygnostus  :  in  the  cloisto-  so  named  he  composed 

^  EncharidioQ,  c.  53. 

M.c™.  I. 
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hb  discourses,  and  hence  his  disciples  were  called  Stoics  ;  and  on  die 
same  ground  they  carried  his  teaching  much  further  {lit.  increased  the 
word,  Toi*  \6yov  cTTi  TrXeiov  i)v^<Tav).  One  naturally  thinks  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  making  thor  headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
cl(»ster  named  after  Solomon.*  To  the  mind  of  those  yAiO  had  any 
familiarity  with  Greek  culture,  the  new  movement  would  have  suggested 
a  new  Stoa,  and  the  early  Christians  would  have  had,  at  first,  little  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  the  parallel. 

As  we  have  said,  the  recognition  of  such  popular  parallelism  will 
supply  us  with  a  new  key  to  the  elucidation  of  the  primitive  Christian 
doctrine,  in  its  earliest  stages  of  development 

'  John  X.  23,  Acts  iii.  II,  v.  12,  vi.  7. 
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PROFESSOR  OF  MEDIEVAL   HISTORY   IN  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 
MANCHESTER. 

{Continued  from  p.   351). 

IV. 

AlLRED   AND   RiEVAULX. 

WALTER  DANIEL  was  not  mudi  interested  in  Ailred's 
piiUic  life  and  political  views  ;  he  t^s  us  more  about  his 
OHHiastic  life,  <A  his  cq>enences  as  novice,  monk,  novice- 
master,  abbot  His  biography  does  not  show  us  die  abbot  as  an 
administrator.  We  gd  few  of  those  glimpses  at  the  material  and 
domestic  life  of  a  Cistercian  abbey — the  aU>ot  on  his  journeys,  the 
work  of  charity,  die  economy  c^  the  demesne  farms  or  granges — 
whidi  ^e  interest  to  Jocelin's  life  of  St  Waldef,  the  Ahbot  of 
Melrose.  Walter  is  concerned  with  the  inner  life  of  the  saint  and 
his  personal  relations  with  his  monks.  His  wwk  is  a  good,  thou^ 
casual,  commentary  on  the  observance  of  the  strict  Benedictine  rule 
enforced  by  the  Cistercians, 

Ailred's  monastic  hfe  falls  into  three  periods.  For  seven  or  d^t 
years  he  was  at  Rievaulx  as  novice,  monk,  confidential  adviso-  of 
Abbot  William,  and  nonce  m2Uter.  For  about  five  years  he  was 
Abbot  of  Revesby  in  Lincolnshire,  one  <A  the  daughter  houses  of 
Rievaulx.  From  the  end  of  1 147  to  his  death  he  was  Abbot  of 
Rievaulx. 

Ailred  heard  of  Rievaulx  when  he  was  at  York  on  the  business 
of  King  David,  probably  in  1 133  cff  1 134.  He  decided  to  nsit  die 
new  mcHiastery  at  once.  He  stayed  with  Walter  Elspec  at  Helmsley, 
wait  to  Rievaulx,  and  next  day  set  out  for  Scotland.     He  passed 
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along  the  road  v^iich  still  traverses  the  hill^e  above  the  valley  of  the 
Rie,  where  the  ruins  lie,  and  was  decided  by  the  curiosity  of  one  of 
his  companions  to  pay  another  visit  He  could  resist  no  longer,  and 
after  passing  the  customary  three  days  in  the  hospice— a  modest  build- 
ing, with  low-stretched  beams — he  was  received  into  the  house  of  the 
novices  {probatorium).  Walter  tells  us  how  he  showed  his  coolness 
during  the  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  ho^ce  ;  when  the  distinguished 
young  man  rose  with  a  smile  and  threw  a  jugful  of  E^igli^  beer 
upon  the  flames,  the  fire  miraculously  ceased.  In  the  probatoriunt 
his  novice  master  was  Smon,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Wardon,  or  Sartis, 
in  Bedfordshire,  who  was  still  living  when  Walter  Daniel  wrote.^ 

Ailred  himself  became  novice  master  after  his  return  from  Rome 
in  1141.  Walter's  account  of  his  work  contains  a  reference  of  archso- 
logtcal  interest  Accwding  to  the  Benedictine  rule  the  novices  lived 
together — ^meditated,  ate  and  slept — in  a  separate  room,  the  cella 
nouUiorum^  or,  as  it  was  frequendy  called,  the  probatorium.  St, 
Bernard  is  said  to  have  beoHne  so  inditferait  to  his  {i^ysical  surround- 
ings that  he  could  not  say,  after  Itving  in  the  cell  of  the  novices  at 
Gteaux  for  a  year,  wbether  the  room  had  a  flat  or  a  vaulted  roof.^ 
The  probatorium  at  Rievaulx  was  apparendy  built  over  a  spring,  for 
Ailred,  following  the  example  of  St  Bernard,  used  to  restrain  the 
heats  of  his  flesh  by  standing  up  to  the  neck  in  a  bath  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  in  die  floor  and  which  was  concealed  l^  a  stone.* 
A  more  enduring  record  of  his  short  tenure  of  the  office  of  novice 
master  is  his  work,  the  Spectdum  Caritaiis.  Internal  evidence 
shows  that  he  wrote  this  analysis  of  the  religious  life  while  he  was 

'  Walter  appeals  to  him  to  testify  to  Ailred's  good  qualities  as  a  nonce. 
Vita,  f .  66  b.  Unfortunately  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  bo  that  this 
fact  does  not  help  us  to  date  Walter's  book.  He  was  Abbot  of  Wardon 
s<HiM  time  before  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  U.  in  1 143,  assiEted  Earl  Simon 
o[  Northampton  to  found  Sawtrey  Abbey  in  1 1 46  and  died  before  1 1 66. 
If  he  was  abbot  from  the  foundation  of  Wardon  (1 135)  Ailred  must  have 
altered  I^eraulx  in  1 133-4.  For  Smon  see  Monasticon,  V.,  370,  522  ; 
VI.,  950,  Jocelinof  FiimcBsin-4f/a  Sanctorum,  August,  I.,  261  b  ;  Victoria 
County  History,  Bedfordshire,  I.,  365. 

'  See  the  texts  in  GiogDard,  Les  monuments  primitifs  de  la  regie 
Cistercienne  (Dijon,  1878),  pp.  46,  219. 

'  Vacandard,  Vie  de  Saint  Bernard,  {.,  46. 

*Vita  Ailredi,  f.  67  d,  Walter  describes  the  bath  as  a  "cassella 
testea  ". 
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actually  teaching  novices.  He  was  prompted  to  the  task  by  GcTTase, 
the  Abbot  of  Louth  Park  in  Lincolnshire.  Gervase  had  been  <»e  of 
the  monks  who  left  St  Mary's,  York,  to  form  the  Gsterdan  com- 
munity at  Fountains.  When  in  1 1 39  Alexander.  Kshop  of  Lincohi, 
dedded  to  found  a  new  Gstocian  monastery  and  invited  Fountains  to 
assist  fiim,  Gervase  led  the  ctJony,  first  to  Haverholm,  then  to  Louth 
ParL'  He  met  Ailred  and  was  gready  impressed  by  him.  The 
young  monk  was  just  the  man  to  write  a  [Hectical  guide  to  the  r^i^ous 
life.  Ailred  excused  himadf  chi  the  ground  that  he  was  no  scholar. 
He  had  come  to  Rievaulx  hrom  the  btchens,  not  irom  the  schools. 
Gervase  brushed  the  excuse  aside.  If  Ailred  was  pleased  to  play 
with  words  in  this  way,  let  him  [vepare  them  heavmly  food.*  The 
reply  to  these  entreaties  was  the  SpectUum  Caritatis,  the  roost  inti- 
mate and  vigorous  of  Ailred's  writings.  The  most  interesting  diapters 
(II.,  17  ff.)  are  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Ailred  and  a 
novice.  They  ^ow  Ailred  at  work  in  the  probatorium.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  be  has  discussed  the  fact  that  the  gift  of  tears  ctxnes 
more  easUy  to  men  living  in  the  world  than  to  the  religious  in  the 
dfflster.  Ailred  does  not  think  that  this  is  strange.  The  experiences 
of  those  who  live  delicately  are  no  matter  for  boasting  ;  their  tears 
are  no  certain  ngn  of  grace,  for  humours  flow  easily  to  the  heads  trf 
such  people.'  And  if  no  sense  of  sweetness  follows  the  profession  of 
a  more  severe  life,  this  is  no  reason  fOT  depression.  Ailred  feds  that 
he  can  best  explain  his  meaning  by  recalling  a  conversation  which  he 
had  had  not  long  before  with  a  novice.  Tlie  newonner  had  \>eea  per- 
plexed by  the  contrast  betweai  the  spiritual  rapture  of  the  past  and  the 
aridity  of  the  present  His  old  life  had  certainly  not  been  more  holy, 
for  had  he  lived  then  as  he  was  living  now  he  would  have  become  almost 

'  Monastiam,  V.,  41 4.  In  the  Gsterdan  text  of  the  Speculum,  coined 
by  Migne,  P.L,  CXCV.,  5(S,  Abb<A  Gervase  isiconcealed  by  the  descrip- 
tion abbas  Parchorensis.  F<»tuiiately  his  Christian  name  is  g^ven.  Par- 
chorensis  is  a  corniptioa  of  Parcotudenas. 

*  The  letter  from  Gervase  to  Ailred,  from  lyhich  this  is  taken,  has  sur- 
vived as  the  preface  to  the  Speculum  Caritatis  (P.L.,  CXCV.,  502). 

=  Sl>eculum  Caritatis,  lib  il  c  14  (P.L..  CXCV.,  559  d) :  "si  igjtur 
in  his  wnnibua  nitidus  ac  crassus  incedas,  noli,  quaeso,  de  tuis  lacrymulis 
multum  glori&ri  ;  quae  (orte  ut  et  oos  aliquid  secundum  pJivacos  dicamus, 
tumescendbus  mero  Tcnis,  ac  diversis  cibonim  uporumue  nidoribus,  humore 
capitis  succrescente,  facilius  elabuntur  ". 
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an  object  of  wor^p.  Ailred  led  him  on  to  analyse  his  early  eKpericDces. 
They  had  been  voy  delightful,  but  they  had  passed  as  quickly  as  they 
came.  He  had  found  equal  pleasure  in  devout  tears  and  in  worldly 
jests,  in  the  love  for  Christ  and  thecompanicnshipsof  the  table.  Now 
his  life  was  very  difierent :  scanty  food,  rough  dress,  water  from  the 
well,  a  hard  pallet  The  bell  rang  just  when  sleep  was  sweetest 
He  had  to  toil  and  sweat  for  his  daily  bread  ;  his  conversation  with 
his  fellows  was  confined  to  a  few  necessary  words  with  three  people.^ 
He  agreed  gladly  that  Urn  was  only  one  aide  E)iscipliDe  meant 
peace  :  no  wrangling  or  complaints  of  injustice,  no  lawsuits,  no  respect 
of  persons  nor  regard  (or  birth,  no  favouritism  in  the  distribution  of  the 
daily  tasks.  He  was  now  a  member  of  a  community  united  by  a 
common  interest  in  the  common  good,  controlled  by  one  man  whose 
will  was  law  for  three  hundred  others.^  The  novice,  in  spite  of  the 
hardships  of  this  new  life  and  his  own  irrespondveness,  was  fain  to 
admit  that  he  preferred  it  to  the  old.  And  then  Ailred  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  main  issue  ;  why  in  that  old  life,  no  longer  pre- 
ferred, had  he  a  livelier  sense  of  his  love  for  Christ  ?  The  conclusion 
was  gradually  drawn  :  to  love  is  one  thing,  to  love  with  full  self- 
surrender  is  another  and  a  harder  thing.  Love  without  service  is  like 
the  onotion  of  the  playgoo*  who  weeps  at  the  sight  of  sufferings  which 
in  the  street  he  would  pass  unmoved.  At  this  point  the  novice  hung 
his  head.  He  remonbered  how  he,  who  had  been  so  lighdy  moved 
to  tears  by  his  love  for  Christ,  had  been  wont  to  cry  with  equal 
facility  over  the  story  of  Arthur.' 

In  1142  William  de  Roumare,  E^l  of  Lincoln,  founded  the 
Abbey  of  St  Lawrence  at  Reved>y  in  Lincolnshire.  In  accordance 
with  the  Cisterrian  rule  he  would  consult  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  l^ 

'  P.L.,  CXCV.,  562.  The  abbot,  prior  and  novice  master  seem  to  be 
intended :  see  the  "  Consuetudines,"  ch.  cxiii.,  in  Guignard,  Monuments 
primitifs,  p.  233. 

'P.L.,  CXCV.,  563:  "quod  me  miro  modo  delectat  nulla  est  per- 
sonarum  accepdo,  nulla  natalium  condderatio.  .  .  .  Trecentis  ut  rcor 
bominibus  unius  homims  uoluntas  est  lex ".  This  number  included  the 
convera,  novices,  servants  in  the  monastery  and  oraDges  as  well  as  the 
monks.    It  increased  greatly  under  Ailred's  rule  as  abbot 

*  Ibid.,  565  c  "Nam  et  in  fabulis,  quae  uulgo  de  nescio  quo  finguntur 
Arcturo,  roemini  roe  nonnunqtiam  usque  ad  effusionero  laciymaniro  fuisse 
pemtotum  ".  I  shall  return  to  the  significance  of  this  allusion :  see  below, 
p.  476. 
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whom  he  Saked  lat  fiiMiJUiiiB  to  be  Mttied,  aboot  a 

wodd  biddacliiircfa.nJectory,  ilonnitaty,  faoapice.  aadatfaera 

bttldingy.     Copies  d  tbe  Beaedktme  rvle,  the  Gtfcrdai  c 

tbeMrncebookfWofikifaeprofidedLaKi  thea  the  fait  i 

noala  and  an  abbot,  wotdd  take  poHeawm.'     All  ( 

were  6edicaUd  to  Sl  Maiy,  and  Walter  Daniel  kcarcM  to  slate  that 

the  name  of  St.  Lawrence  wat  proerred  becsne  the  eiHling  dunh 

wa«  dedicated  to  dm  laiaL'     Abbot  WSliain  duK  Aikcd  as  fint 

Abbot  ai  St  Lawrence:'     Widi  dm  adranccment  began  the  last  aod 

most  importaiil  period  of  hii  career.     In  1147  he  wasciected  Abbot 

of  Rievaulz. 

Allied  was  Abbot  of  Rievauk  for  nearly  twenty  yean^*  In  his 
time  RievauU  was  the  real  centre  of  Giterdan  inflnrnfr  in  Fngfand. 
Tbe  once  Savigmac.  but  now  Gsterdan  house  of  Fiimeas  and  die 
Surrey  house  of  Waverley  were  older,  but  as  Ailred  c»ce  said  of  the 
latter,  th^  were  hidden  aw^  in  a  comer  (in  angulo)*  The  source 
of  the  new  rd^jous  life  lay  in  Yorkshire,  a  few  miles  off  the  big  road 
which  goes  hrtnn  York  to  Durham  throu^  Northallerton,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  road  through  Catterick  to  Carlisle  and  Clydesdale 
and  Gallowi^.*  And  the  new  abbot  was  fitted  to  edend  the  work 
begun  by  William  and  his  c(»I^>anions  at  Rievadx.  His  prestige  in 
the  province  of  York  was  great  He  had  been  die  confidant  of  fGng 
David  of  Scotland,  and  in  course  of  time  he  was  permuted  to  advise 
ICiog  Henry  II.  and  the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester.     For  some  years 

'See  die  "  initituta  "  a*  defined  in  1)52,  Guignard,  op.  dt.,  cc  12.  23, 
pp.  253,  256. 

'  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  68  b. 

'  Waller  Daniel  confinna  the  definite  statement  made  in  the  Chronicon 
Angliat  Petroburgense,  ed.  Giles,  p.  91.  Ailred  attested  a  charter  of 
Roger  Mowbray  as  "  Atredo,  i^bate  de  S  Laurendo,"  Cctrt.  Rievaliense, 
No.  71,  p.  41. 

'  -   *  For  the  refercncei  in  thii  paragraph  see  the  chronological  table,  bdow 
p.';478. 

°  In  the  tract  on  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  Decern  Scriptores,  col  336 ; 
Hewlett  ChronicUs  of  the  Reign  of  Stephen,  tAc,,  m.,  184. 

,  *  Some  interesting  renurki  aa  die  routes  in  the  north  of  England  will  be 
found  in  pspert  by  Dr.  Lawlor  and  Canon  Wilson  on  the  Roman  journeys 
o(  St.  Malachi,  the  Friend  of  St  Bernard  and  Ailred's  contemporary :  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  April,  1919,  vol.  xmt.  C.  6,  pp. 
238  ff. ;  Scottish  Historical  Review,  XVIU..  69-82,  226-227. 
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after  his  election,  the  Archbishopric  of  York  was  ruled  by  a  cloae  inead 
and  ally,  Henry  Murdac,  himself  a  Cisterdao.  Ailred  was  by  nature 
a  man  of  alert  mind,  sound  in  judgment,  interested  in  affairs.  He 
excelled  as  an  arbitrator,  and  adjusted  more  than  one  (rf  the  perplex- 
ing  controversies  which  disturbed  the  monastic  tempers  of  the  north. 
In  spite  of  constant  ill  health,  he  was  an  indefatigable  administrator. 
He  composed  disputes  between  Rievaulx  and  her  neighbours,  and 
ruled  his  large  family  with  moderation  and  patience.  He  found  time, 
between  attendances  at  the  General  Chapter  of  his  Ordo'  at  Gteauz 
and  visitations  of  the  Cistercian  houses  in  Scotland,  the  inspection  of 
the  monastic  granges  and  the  compoaitioa  of  sermons,  dialogues  and 
histtxical  works,  to  take  some  share  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
diocese.  In  short  he  was  one  of  the  most  consido-able  persons  north 
of  the  Trent  and  would  know  everybody  of  importance.  He  would 
doubtless  meet  the  ftunous  Vacarius,  the  Italian  lawyer  who  for  many 
years  placed  his  learning  and  skill  at  the  service  of  Archlsshop  Roger.' 
If  the  two  men  had  time  for  intimate  speech  they  would  find  that  diey 
had  much  in  common.  The  author  of  the  Summa  de  matrimonio 
was  keenly  interested,  for  example,  in  the  problem  of  the  application 
in  societies  ck  non-Roman  origin  of  the  prindples  of  the  R<»nan  and 
Canon  Law  ;  and  Ailred,  a  former  official  in  the  Scottish  Court,  and 
later  the  Ixographer  of  St  Ninian,  would  have  plenty  to  tell  him  about 
the  practices  of  the  people  of  Galloway.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Ailred's  life  was  not  always  a  peaceful  one, 
even  when  he  W2ks  free  to  forget  the  distractions  of  the  world  within 
the  walls  of  Rievaulx.     His  difficulties  would  be  increased  by  hig 

'  The  agreement  betweoi  the  churches  of  York  and  Durham,  to  H^ch 
both  Ailred  and  Vacarius  were  witnesses,  cannot  be  relied  on.  Roga*  cf 
Howdcn  ascribes  it  to  the  year  1 1 74,  seven  years  after  Ailred's  death. 
{Raine,  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  IIL,  79 ;  Farrer.  Early  York- 
shire Charters,  IL,  276).  But  Vacarius  was  Uviog  at  York  during  Ailred's 
later  years.  See  Liebermann,  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  XL,  305 
ff. ;  and  for  the  "  summa  de  matrimonio,"  Maitland,  Collected  Papers,  UL, 
87  ff. 

^  For  the  Cislercian  view  of  Picdsh  marriage  customs  see  Vila  Ailredi, 
f.  71  a ;  and  compare  St.  Bernard's  descriptioD  of  Iridi  cushm  in  the  Vita 
S.  Malachie,  qut^  with  comments  by  Lawlor  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  April,  1919,  vol.  xxxr.  C.  6,  pp.  236-237.  Mr. 
Orpen  makes  some  illununating  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  Ireland 
under  the  Normans,  L,  124-130(1911). 
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unwillingneH  to  refine  ap[Jicants  and  to  ketp  the  number  (^  the  com- 
muoity  down.  Under  his  rule  he  had  140  monks,  and  the  wdl 
managed  estates  provided  empl<qrment  (or  600  lay  brethren  and 
servants.  On  great  feast  days,  says  Walter,  the  church  was  so  packed 
with  the  brethren  as  to  resemble  a  hive  ot  bees.  Ailred  could 
not  know  all  his  monks  nor  control  all  die  affain  of  this  large 
establishment'  He  was  by  cMiviction  a  mild  diacyHnarian.  It  saya 
much  for  his  moral  influence  that  hfe  at  Rievaulx  was  as  smooth  and 
happy  as  it  was.  He  knew  well  that  one  (A  the  greatest  dangers 
which  beset  the  monastic  life  is  resdess  curiosity  about  external  affairs  ; 
a  chatterer  about  war  and  politics  might  cause  a  wave  of  disturbance 
which  would  change  die  tempa  of  the  whole  monastery.^  He  was  a 
restless  man  himself,  inclined  as  a  young  monk  to  let  his  thou^ts 
wander,  and  one  of  his  most  grateful  memories  was  of  his  dead  friend 
Simon,  whose  presence  had  always  sufficed  to  make  him  collect  him- 
self.* He  compared  the  mcnastic  life  to  a  casde,  with  its  ditch,  watt 
and  keep — just  such  a  castle  as  that  of  Lord  Walter  Espec  at 
Hdmsley.  "  Inlrauit  Jesus  in  quoddam  castdlum,"  and  no  castle  is 
strtNig  if  ditch  or  wall  has  to  stand  alone,  «-  if  the  keep  is  not  higher 
than  the  rest ;  in  this  castle  humility  is  the  ditch,  chastity  the  wall 
and  diarity  the  keep.^  But  Ailred  had  to  suffer  still  more  from 
stupidity  and  envy  withm  than  from  the  assaults  of  curiosity  without 
One  gathers  that  he  was  refined,  courteous,  goitle  in  manner  and  firm 
almost  to  obstinacy.  He  was,  one  fancies,  just  and  impartial  hom 
principle  rather  than  by  nature  ;  he  was  inclined  to  bvountism  and  the 
joyi  of  spiritual  friendship  with  charming  young  men,  like  his  friend 
Simon  and  the  handsome  young  monk  of  Durham  whom  he  had  widi 
him  in  his  visit  to  St  Godric  at  Rnchale.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasant 
and  easy  speech,  with  a  monory  stored  with  anecdotes ;  he  was 
distingui^ied,  industrious,  and  physically  iraiX — aa  interesting  coml»na- 
tion  of  qualities  which  tended  to  confine  him  to  the  society  of  a  few 
chosen  helpa^.     By  special  permisnon  of  the  general  Chapter  ten 

'  See  the  interesting  diapter  in  the  Vita,  S.  69  <l-70  a,  printed  below, 
p.  507. 

■'  Speculum  Carilatis,  11.  34  (P.L.,  CXCV..  573  b). 


»  Speculum,  I..  34  {Ibid..  542  c,  dV 
*  Sennao  on  the  asnimptioD  of  the  Ble 
passage  is  <^  some  archaeological  interest 


Sennao  on  the  asnimptioD  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (ibid.  303'304).     The 
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years  before  his  death  the  rule  was  relaxed  in  his  favour,  so  that  he 
might  perform  his  aUwtial  duties  ia  spite  of  the  very  distressing  malady 
from  which  he  suff«W.'  He  lived  aad  slept  in  a  little  romn  built 
near  the  infirmary,  took  hot  baths  and — as  his  end  drew  nearer — 
croudied  over  a  fire.  In  his  cell,  which  contained  a  little  watory, 
whare  he  kept  his  glossed  psalter,  the  Gjnfessions  of  St  Augustine, 
the  text  of  St.  Jean's  Gospel,  some  relics  of  saints  and  a  Hide  cross 
M^ch  had  once  belonged  to  Archbishop  Henry  Murdac,  he  would 
talk  with  his  monks,  stHnetimes  twenty  tx  more  together.^  A  man  of 
this  kind,  who  <^er3  no  sharp  angles  to  the  outsider  and  has  more  to 
f<Hgive  than  to  be  forgiven,  provokes  unreasoning  exasperation  in 
envious  or  unbalanced  minds.^  Ailred  found  enemies  at  Rievaulx  as 
he  found  them  at  King  David's  court,  and  Walta  Daniel's  life  was 
writtoi  in  part  as  a  pasacmate  refutation  of  the  suggestions  that  he 
was  ambitious,  a  wirepuller,  fond  of  luxurious  living,  a  successful  prig 
who  in  his  time  had  been  no  better  than  he  should  have  been. 

In  two  of  his  writings,  the  Speculum  Cariiaiis  (c.  1 142)  and  the 
Dialogue  on  spiritual  friendship,  M^ch  was  composed  towards  die  aid 
of  his  life,  Ailred  refers  at  scnne  length  to  two  intimate  friendships 
which  he  had  fwmed  at  Rievaulx.  Smcn,  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  had  died  fJiortly  before  Aih-ed  wrote  the  Speculum,  which 
contains  a  lamentation  over  the  severance  of  thor  friendship.*  This 
model  young  man,  well  IxMm,  beautiful  and  holy,  may  posably  have 
been  the  Simon  de  I^Uo,  whose  psalter  wu  preserved  in  the  follow- 
ing  century  in  the  library,  together  with  die  psalters  of  Abbots  Ailred 
and  Emald,  of  Turold,  abbot  first  of  Fountains  and  later  of  Trtns- 
Fontaines,  of  Master  Walter  Daniel,  Ralf  Barun,  Geoffrey  of  Dinant, 
Fulk,  and  William  of  RutUnd.^     Hie  name  of  Ailred's  later  friend 

>  Viu  Ailredi,  ff.  70  a,  b  ;  72  c,  d.  Ailred  niffered  from  the  stone  and 
an  "  artedca  passio,"  or  "  coUca  pasaio  "  0.  63  a). 

"  f.  70  a,  73  a.  The  puker  was  after  Ailred's  death,  preserved  with 
others  in  the  library  <^  the  Abbey. 

^See  especially  the  stoiy,  told  by  Walter  Daniel  in  his  letter  to 
Maurice,  of  the  "  Epicurean "  who  tried  to  throw  Ailred  into  the  fire 
(Vita  Ailredi,  f.  63  b). 

'  P.L,  CXCV.,  539-546 ;  cf.  698  b. 

'James,  Descriptive  Catalogue  ofMSS.  in  Jems  College,  Cambridge, 
pp.  49-50.  On  the  othw  hand  Simoo  de  Sigillo  may  have  been  the  welt- 
known  canon  of  York  who  attested  many  chaiteri.     He  had  ceased  to  hold 
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is  not  known.  The  abbot  tdb  us  that  he  brought  him  from  the 
south,  apparently  about  the  time  «4>en  he  became  novice  master.  On 
his  succesoon  as  abbot,  he  gradually  made  the  young  man  his  confidant 
and  finally,  with  the  consoit  of  the  brethren,  sub-prior.  He  became 
the  abbot's  mainstay,  the  "  stafi  of  his  old  age,"  who  soothed  him 
when  he  was  worried,  and  r^eshed  his  leisure.  He  died  before  the 
£)ialogue  on  hiendship  was  written,  for  in  this  work  Ailred  tells,  as 
characteristic  of  him,  how  during  lus  last  illness  be  refused  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  on  his  behalf,  lest  a  su8[Hcion  of  favouritian  should 
injure  the  abbot's  autb<Hity.*  Ailred,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  to 
Rome  shortly  before  he  became  novice  masto:  at  Rievaulx,  and  the 
young  man  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  hom  the  south  may  have 
been  Geoffrey  of  Dinant     But  this  is  an  idle  guess. 

Walter  Daniel  says  nothing  of  the  friendships  which  meant  most  to 
Ailred,  but  he  gives  the  names  of  several  members  of  the  litde  band 
frtHn  whom  the  abbot  seems  to  have  usually  chosen  his  companions 
and  klloW'travellers.  Henry  of  Beverley,  I^ph  of  Rotbwell  and 
litde  Ralph  {Radulfus  parmts,  dreuis  staturae)  are  named  most 
frequendy. 

V. 

The  Daughteeis  of  Rievaulx. 

The  years  between  Ailred's  novitiate  and  his  electi<Hi  as  Abbot  ti 
Rievaulx  were  critical  in  the  fiistory  of  the  Cista-dan  Order.  Even 
in  1 135  the  movement  which  St.  Bernard  had  revived  a  few  years 
before  was  spreading  with  a  rapidity  which  alarmed  its  wiser  fellowers. 
Too  many  persons  unsuited  for  the  religious  hfe  were  degrading  the 
Order.    In  1 1 52,  when  it  oHnprised  330  houses,  the  General  Chapter 

his  prebend  of  Langtoft  by  1164  (Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  1., 
137,  Na  161).  William  of  Newbursh  got  inf<Hination  about  the  death  of 
St.  William  (1 154)  frcxn  an  aged  monk  of  f^ieraulz  yAio  had  once  been  a 
canon  of  York  (Howlett,  Chronicles  of  Stephtn,  etc.,  I.  81).  For  TunJa 
eccSl  Bernard's  letter  in  Opera,  I.,  287  d,  and  Walbran,  Memorials  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Fountains,  I.,  104-105  (Surtees  Society,  1863).  The 
monks  of  Duiham  also  kept  a  collection  of  psalters  which  had  belonged  to 
tbdrmore  distiDguished  predecessors:  Catalogues  of  the  Libary  of  Durham. 
Cathedral,  p.  7  (Surtees  Society,  1836). 
'F.U.CXCV.,  700-701. 
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forbade  the  foundation  of  new  houses.'     la  the  interval  Rievaulx  had 
salt  out  colonists  to  Wardon,  Melrose,  Revesby,  and  DundrennaD." 

The  history  of  these  monasteries  must  be  sought  elsewlme  ;  but  a 
few  additional  notes  or  corrections  may  be  gleaned  from  the  mateiials 
for  the  life  of  Ailred. 

( 1 )  The  Abbey  of  Wardon  was  founded  by  Walter  E!spec  in  a 
clearing  in  the  woods  upon  his  Bedfordshire  lands  (1135).  He 
naturally  sought  the  co-operation  of  AJtJxtt  William  of  Rievaulx. 
The  house  was  generally  known  as  Sartis  (de  essartis)  or  the  "  clear- 
ing". We  have  seen  that  Ailred's  novice  master,  the  long-lived 
Smon,  was  probaUy  the  first  Abbot  of  Sartis.  Walter  Daniel  also 
tells  us  that  Ivo,  one  of  the  speakers  in  Ailred's  Dialogue  on  sfMritua) 
friendship,  was  a  monk  of  Sartis,  and  that  Ailred  dedicated  to  him  a 
noble  expositicm  on  the  passage  which  describes  the  child  Christ's 
discussion  with  the  doctors  in  the  Tonple. 

(2)  The  Abbey  of  St  Lawrence  at  Revesby  in  Lincoln^iire  has 
a  place  in  the  biography  of  Ailred,  its  first  abbot.  Walter  Daniel 
says  that  Ailred  began  to  work  miracles  at  I^esby  and,  if  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  are  a  sure  guide,  the  abbot  took  with  him,  among 
the  dozen  colonists,  lord  Gospatric  (doubtless  a  member  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  house),  I-Ienry  the  priest  and  I^ph  the  short.  The 
under  cellaro',  who  is  unnamed,  was  a  relative  of  Ailred's,  and 
anotho"  monk  was  the  unstable  scholar  who  had  previously  caused 
him  trouble  as  a  novice  at  Rievaulx.  f^lph  the  short  and  the  un- 
stable m(Hik  would  seem  to  have  returned  with  Ailred  to  I^evaulx  in 
1147. 

The  list  of  Ailred's  immediate  successors  at  f^esby  requires 
reviuon.  According  to  the  Peterborough  chronicler  Ailred  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Riilip,  who  died  in  1 1 66  and  was  followed  by  Gualo  <x 
Galo.*  Philip  was  certainly  Abbot  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1 1 64,'  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  was  the  abbot  of  the  daughter  house  who  insulted  Ailred 


'  Guignard,  Les  monuments  primitifs  de  la  rigU  Cisttrdenne,  p.  i». 
This  statute  was  not  strictly  observed,  but  checked  ihe  growth  of  the  Order. 

^  Another  project  seems  to  have  ctHoe  to  nottiing.  Rievaulx  before  1 140 
was  given  land  at  Staint<Ni,  near  I^ichmood,  "  ad  construendam  abl>atiaffl," 
which  was  never  buitt  ij^art.  RievailensCy  pp.  Ivii.,  261). 

'  Chronicon  Angliae  Pttroburgense  (eiUL  Giles,  1845),  p.  99. 

*  Cartularium  Rievaltense,  No.  246,  p.  183. 
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at  Rievaulx.  Acoordiog  to  Walter  Danid.  this  unnamed  abbot,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  statutory  annual  visit  to  Rievatilx,'  so  {xurt^wd 
Ailred  l^  his  unjust  railing  and  aocusaboDs  that  the  latter  was  moved 
to  pass  a  profJietic  judgment  upon  Imn.  He  died  soon  after  his  re- 
turn home.^  It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  this  painful  incident 
occuned  just  before  one  <A  Ailred's  l^est  visits  to  Galloway,  and 
the  only  abbot  of  a  daughter  bouse  who  died  between  this  date  and 
that  of  Ailred's  own  death  in  1 1 67  was  1^1^  of  Sl  Lawrence:.* 
The  Peterborou^  chronicler,  on  die  other  hand,  erred  in  string  that 
Philip  was  Ailred's  immediate  successor,  for  Q,  Ahbot  of  St. 
LaMrrence,  attests  a  charter  <4  1147-53  recently  printed  1^  Mr. 
Stenton.'  If  Gualo  succeeded  I%ilip,  be  had  fpven  fAace  to  Hu^ 
before  the  spring  of  1 1 74  or  II 73.  Hugji,  who  was  still  (dobot  in 
1 193/  would  seem  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Ralph.*  We  have, 
then,  the  fcJlowing  revised  list  of  the  abbots  erf  St  Lawrence  : — 

Ailred.  1 142-7. 

G.,c.  1150. 

Phihp,  mentioned  1 164  ;  died.  1 166. 

Gualo,  1166. 

Hugh.  1175,  H93. 

Ralph. 
(3)  The  Abbey  of  Dundrennan  in  Galloway  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in   1142  by   King   David  and  was  occufxed,   as   Walter 
Daniel  states,  by  monies  from  Rievaubc'     Yet  when  Ailred  visted  it 

'  For  this  annual  Tint  to  the  modier  bouse,  sec  the  inslitDta  o(  1 1 52. 
c.  34,  "  quod  filia  p>er  amnn  aemci  uisilat  matrem  ecdesium "  (GoigDard. 
L^s  monuments  primitifs,  p.  260). 

*  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  70  d.  Water's  8tory  wu  too  {nvcise,  and  be  aftar- 
wards  modified  it  m  his  letter  to  Maurice,  f.  61  b.  The  Abbot's  death 
may,  be  admits,  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause  than  Ailred's  prophesy. 

*  Walter  Daniel's  chronology  is  ccnfused.     See  below,  p.  480. 

*  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Danelaw,  No,  346. 
p.  262. 

*9  KaL,  April,  1175  {Cart.  Rievallense,  No.  132,  p.  82.  and  note); 
10  Jan.,  1177  (Stenton,  No.  265.  p.  215);  about  1193  (i^<  Na  526. 
p.  381). 

*  Ibid.,  No.  524.  p.  380  (end  of  tweUdi  ceotory). 

~Viu  Ailredi,  f.  62  c.  According  to  die  statute  of  1152.  wfuch 
[HVsumably  defined  previous  custom,  the  btnldmgs  dwuld  have  been  ready 
for  the  monks. 
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in  1 165  he  was  lodgixl  in  a  poor.  leaJ^  hovel,  as  the  conveatuaJ 
buildings  were  not  finished.  It  was  here  that  the  rain  spared  Ailred's 
mattress  I  At  this  time  the  Prior  of  Dundrennan  was  Walta, 
formerly  one  of  Walter  Espec's  chaplains,  and  sacristan  of  Rievaulx. 

(4)  With  Melrose,  Ailred  had  personal  as  well  as  official  ties, 
for  between  1 148  and  1 159  its  abbot  was  his  old  friend  Waldef, 
formerly  Prior  of  Kirkham.  But  the  relations  between  Rievaulx  and 
Sl  Waldef  require  more  particular  notice. 

VL 

Rievaulx,  Kirkham,  and  St.  Waldef. 

Waldef,  Waldeve  or  Waltheof  (erroneoudy  Waldenus)  was  the 
second  son  of  Simon  of  Saint  Liz  and  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  Englishman,  Earl  Waltheof.  Simon's  elder  son,  another 
Smon,  became  in  due  course  Elarl  of  Northampton  and  a  supfxxtor 
of  King  Stephen  ;  Waldef,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his 
step-father.  King  David  of  Scotland,  was  attracted  by  the  religious 
life.  As  a  child,  u4iile  his  brother  played  at  castles,  he  had  preferred 
to  play  at  churdies.*  He  became  a  regular  canon  in  the  Auguslinian 
priory  at  Nostell,  near  Pontefract.'  About  the  time  when  his  old 
oHnpanion  Ailred  ottered  Rievaulx  he  was  elected  Prior  of  Kirkham. 
The  Augustinian  priory  of  Kirkham  had  been  founded  by  Walter 
Espec  in  II 22,  ten  years  before  he  found  a  htHoe  for  the  missionaries 
<A  St  Bonard  at  Rievaulx.  The  two  houses,  owing  their  origin  to 
the  same  patron,  and  only  a  few  miles  apart,  were  naturally  brou^t 
into  closa:  touch  with  each  other  than  was  usual  in  the  case  of  religi- 
ous foundations  whidi  belonged  to  different  orders.'  Tlie  arrival  of 
Waldef  as  prior  of  one,  and  of  Ailred  as  monk  in  the  other  must  have 
strengthened  the  sense  of  relationship.     The  Prior  of  Kirkham  joined 

^  For  diis  sectioD,  see  Jocelin  of  Fumess,  Vita  S.  Waldeni,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  August,  1..  243  ff. ;  for  WaldeTs  boyhood,  231  b. 

^  Thb  was  about  1 1 30,  (or  c.  1 1 26  he  attested  one  of  David's  diartcra 
(Lawiie,  Early  Scottish  Charters,  No.  83,  p.  69). 

*  Their  lands,  Fot  example,  were  naturally  grouped  together  and  they  had 
to  make  exchanges  and  other  arraDgementg.  The  abbot  c^  Rieraulx  and 
the  prior  of  Kirkham  were  j«nt  custodts  of  the  hoiintal  founded  c.  1225  by 
Robert  de  Ros  at  Bolton,  in  the  Barony  of  Wark-on-Tweed.  See 
Hodgson,  History  of  Northumberland,  toI.  vii.  (1904),  pp.  202-203. 
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Abbot  William  of  Rievaulx  and  the  odier  leaders  of  the  oppositbn  to 
the  election  of  ArehlHshop  WilHam  of  York.  In  1 143  he  accom- 
panied them  to  R(»ne.*  Within  a  few  months  this  intinuKy  had  a 
result  lA^ch  brought  alarm  and  division  among  the  canons  of  Kirk- 
ham.  Waldef  decided  to  take  the  vows  of  a  CisterciaD.  If  his 
tMographer  is  onrect  in  attributing  the  step  to  the  influence  of  Aibedr 
Waldef  had  probably  bad  it  in  mind  for  some  time,  since  opportunities 
of  discussion  with  Aihed  must  have  been  less  hvquent  after  the  latter's 
departure  fw  Revesby  in  1 142.  Swne  of  die  canons  were  angry  ; 
the  claim  of  the  Cistercians  that,  as  their  severe  rule  brought  its  votaries 
neara  to  perfection,  an  Augustinian  might  properly  adopt  it,  whereas 
a  Cistercian  who  left  his  Order  ior  the  Augustinians  would  be  a  back- 
slider, naturally  annoyed  them.^  They  were  proud  of  their  Order,  of 
their  work  as  priests  among  the  people,  of  their  churches  with  their 
windows  of  stained  glass.  When  Waldef  began  his  noviciate  at 
Wardon,  the  wrath  of  the  canons  of  Kirkham  pursued  him.  They 
had  the  sympathy  of  Simon,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who  at  this 
time  had  no  respect  for  the  spiritual  extravagances  of  his  brother,  and, 
according  to  Jocelin  of  Fumess,  the  earl's  hostility  was  felt  to  be  so 
dangerous  to  the  monks  of  Ward<m  diat  Waldef  withdrew  to 
Rievaulx. 

The  cartulary  of  Rievaulx  contains  an  interesting  drograph  or 
agreemoit  between  the  AlJbey  and  the  canons  of  Kirkham  which 
(although  his  name  is  not  moitioned)  is  almost  certainly  connected 
with  WaldeTs  reception  into  the  Cistercian  order.*  WaldeTs  intention 
had  divided  the  canons,  several  of  whom  desired  to  join  their  pricff  in 

*  John  of  Hexham,  ed.  Raine,  p.  1 42. 

*  Jocelin  of  Fumess,  257 ;  cf,  the  remarks  of  Raine,  7'he  Priory  of 
Hexham,  I.,  p.  cxi.  The  reladuis  between  St.  Bernard  and  the  Augustin- 
ians were  none  the  less  very  friendly ;  see  Vacandard,  Vie  de  Saint 
Bernard.  L.  186  ff. 

^Cartularium  Rievallense,  No.  149,  p.  108.  Canon  Atkinson,  in  his 
introduction  to  this  cartulaiy,  misses  the  meaning  of  the  text,  which  is  cor- 
rectly Buromarized  in  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Yorkshire,  HI,  219- 
220.  He  saw,  however,  that  it  might  be  related  to  the  history  of  Waldef, 
a  posability  which  seems  to  me  to  be  certain  if  the  text  is  compared  with 
the  narratiTe  of  Jocelin  of  Fumess.  The  date  of  the  agreement  is  not 
given.  Atkinson's  reasons  fcr  placing  it  before  the  document.  No.  347,  in 
the  cartulary  (p.  243),  though  not  quite  convincing,  have  much  force.  If  he 
is  right,  it  must  be  dated  c.  \  1 39. 
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his  momentous  change  of  life.  A  struggle  ensued  for  the  possesnon 
of  the  priory  with  its  rich  endowments  and  churches.  The  patron, 
Walter  Espec,  tried  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
compromise.  The  canons  would  surrender  IGrkham  and  other  pro* 
perty  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of.  Rieraulx,  who  would  receive  the 
Augustinians  who  remained  into  all  the  privileges  of  the  Cistercian 
ordo-.  In  return  the  prior  and  his  followers  (auxiliarii)  were  to 
build  new  buildings  on  an  adequate  scale — church,  chapter-house, 
donnitory,  refectory,  etc.  The  new  home  was  to  be  at  Linton,  per- 
haps Linton'OD'Ouse,  north  of  York,  and  the  canons  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  thither  their  sacred  vessels,  books,  vestments,  and  the 
stained  glass  from  the  tCirkham  windows.  The  agreonent  was  not 
owcuted,  and  ultimately  Waldef  went  out  alone.' 

He  had  periods  of  depression  and  misgiving.  He  was  repelled 
hy  the  inapid  food,  the  rough  garments,  the  hard  manual  labour  and 
the  incessant  rcmnd  of  offices  and  saying  of  psalms.  As  his  mind 
■v/etA  back  to  the  years  which  he  had  passed  at  Nostdl  and  Kirkham, 
he  seriously  considered  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  return  to  a  life 
^lich,  if  less  austere,  was  bettor  adapted  for  the  discipline  and  salva- 
tion of  the  sout*  But  he  passed  through  this  crisis.  In  1 1 48,  he 
was  elected  Abbot  of  the  daughter  house  at  Melrose  and  returned 
to  the  land  of  his  step-father.  King  David. 

By  this  time  Ailred  was  Abbot  of  Rievauiz,  and  it  was  therefore 
Waldefs  duty  to  report  to  him  once  a  year.  Jocelin  of  Fumess 
draws  some  pleasant  pictures  of  Waldefs  visits  to  his  old  friends. 
Once  he  came  in  suomier.  He  arrived  at  midday  while  the  brethren 
were  asleep  in  the  dormitory.'  He  would  not  allow  them  to  be  dis- 
turbed but,  after  the  customary  prayer  at  the  door  of  the  church,  he 
went  to  sit  in  the  cloister  ;  and,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  and 
tried  to  sleep,  his  closest  friend,  the  dead  Abbot  William,  appeared 
to  him.  His  thoughts  were  much  occupied,  on  these  occasions,  with 
memories  of  William,  for  at  another  time,  when  the  convent  had  gone 

^  If  the  cirograph  must  be  dated  before  1 139  (see  last  note),  the  canons 
did  not  lose  their  prior  until  four  or  Sve  years  later. 

*  Jocelin  of  Fumess,  237-258 :  "  persuasum  in  mente  habuit  institutiones 
illonnn  licet  leuiores,  discretioni  tamen  uiciniores  esse  ac  per  hoc  saluandis 
animabus  aptiores  "  (256  a). 

*The  siesta  in  summer  is  prescribed  in  the  consuetudines,  c  83 
(Guignard,  Les  monuments  primitifs,  p.  1 68). 
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to  bed  after  ctMnpline,  he  stayed  behind  and  went  into  the  Qupter- 
houae  to  pray  by  his  tomb.' 

At  Melrose  Waldef  had  visits  horn  Ailred.  The  Abbot  of 
Rieraulx  was  with  him.  not  long  before  his  death,  M^en  a  deputation 
came  from  St.  Andrews  to  <^er  him  the  bishopric  Ailred  urged 
him  to  accept,  but  Waldef  refused,  because  he  felt  that  his  aid  was 
near.^ 

VII. 
The  Miracles, 

The  yUa  Ailredi  was  written  to  prove  Ailred's  claim  to 
sanctity.  It  is  a  piece  of  hagiography.  From  Walter  Danid's  point 
of  view  the  external  inddenb  of  the  abbot's  life  were  impcvtant  just 
so  far  as  they  helped  to  establish  his  case.  Inevitably  he  saw  or  heard 
from  others  the  things  which  the  frioid  and  biographer  of  a  saint 
would  ex[}ect  to  see  or  hear.  A  supernatural  light  shone  round  the 
infant's  head  ;  the  child  uttered  propheaes  ;  the  youth  was  virtuous  ; 
the  monk  possessed  miraculous  powers  of  he2ding,  which  could  be 
transmitted  by  his  staff ;  ^  he  saw  prophetic  vinons ;  the  elements 
favoured  him,  as  when  the  rain  spared  his  bed  in  the  leaky  house 
at  Dundrennan  ;  he  was  rigidly  ascetical,  stem  to  himself,  while 
gracious  and  fcM'giving  to  others  ;  his  death  was  exemplary  and,  in 
spite  of  fiis  age  and  intense  physical  sufferings,  his  corpse  was  as  fresh 
and  vAaXc  as  that  of  a  little  diitd. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  hagiographical  literature  of  the  twelfth 
century  Walter's  work  has  no  special  interest  or  orig^aUty.  Tlie 
repetition  of  familiar  precedents  from  the  gospels  is  the  basu  of  the 
narrative ;  and  parallels  to  most  of  the  extravagant  additions  can  be 
found  in  any  other  work  of  the  period,  for  example,  in  the  miracles  of 
St  John  of  Beverley,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Ninian,  Sl  Kentigeon,  or — to 

'  Jocelia  of  Fumess,  264  e,  265  a. 

-  Ibid. ,  266  f .  Robert,  Bishop  oi  St  Andrews,  died  in  the  spring  of 
1159,  and  Waldef  died  on  3  August  in  the  same  year.  {Chron.  de 
Mailros,  p.  76;  Dowden,  The  Bishops  of  Scotland,  1912,  pp.  4-6). 
Ailred's  viat  then  was  in  the  early  sununer  of  1 1 39. 

'Vila  Ailredi,  f.  69  a.  For  the  wonder-worldng  power  of  die 
"  badiall "  or  pastoral  staff  in  the  lives  of  Iri^  saints,  see  Plunimer,  Vitae 
Sanctorum  Hibemiae  (Oxford,  1910).  Vol.  I.,  p.  cbotv. 
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take  Ailred's  contempcH-aries — io  the  lives  of  Godric  of  Fincliale, 
WilHam  of  York,  Waldef  of  Melrose.  In  the  descriptions  of  disease, 
apparently  so  precise  and  minute,  in  reality  so  vague,  Walter  Daniel 
adopted  phrases  in  cuirent  use,  just  as  the  chroniclers  used  forms  and 
phrases  handed  down  from  iJvy  or  Sallust  to  adom  a  speech  or 
descrihe  a  military  raid.^  We  must  not  conclude  that  the  occasions 
of  Ailred'a  miracles  were  invented.  No  one  would  argue  that,  be- 
cause  other  saints  stood  up  to  their  necks  in  cold  water  in  order  to 
expel  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  story  that  Ailred  did  the  same  is  an 
invention  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  hazardous  to  argue  that  Ailred's 
personality  had  no  therapeutic  influence,  because  his  cures  are  described 
in  the  high-flown  conventional  language  used  in  other  Hves  of  saints. 
When  Walter  Daniel  says  that  he  was  presoit  in  the  (Hrhard  at 
Rievaulx  one  dark  evening  while  the  abbot  was  discussing  some 
d<Hnestic  matter  with  the  cellarers,  and  remembers  how  Ailred  hurried 
off  to  minister  to  a  brother  who  had  suddenly  fallen  side,  he  is  describ- 
ing something  which  he  had  seen  and  which  we  can  accept,  although 
we  need  not  bdieve  that  the  subsequent  recovoy  of  the  sick  man  hap- 
pened exactly  as  Walter  says  that  it  did.*  But  at  this  point  the 
historian  is  brought  to  a  stand.  He  cannot  estimate  the  ratio  between 
the  true  and  the  false  in  the  conventional  narrative  He  cannot 
measure  the  varying  degrees  of  suggestion  or  hallucination,  of  folk-l<»« 
or  fals^ood.  He  can  only  call  attention  to  the  spiritual  circumstances 
in  which  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century  lived.  Walter  Daniel  and 
his  companions  breathed  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  could  hardly 
escape  far-fetched  or  grotesque  interpretations  of  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  : — 

The  dignities  of  plain  occurrence  then 

Were  tasteless,  and  truth's  golden  mean,  a  pcxnt 

Where  no  sufficient  pleasure  could  be  found. 

There  would  be  no  limits,  save  those  imposed  L^  the  conventions 
of  contonporary  literature,  to  the  conclusions  which  these  eagerly 
expectant  admirers  of  Ailred  would  draw  from  the  most  trivial  in- 
cident    Lives  of  saints,  as  famiUar  to  them  as  their  psalters,  set  before 

'  See  Delehaye,  The  Legends  of  the  Saints  (trans.  V.  M,  Crawford, 
1907)  for  the  w4iole  subject  Cf.  Plummer's  introduction  to  die  Vitae 
Sanctorum  Hibemiae,  alieady  noted,  for  the  material  of  legend. 

>VitaAilredi.r.  70d:  below,  pp.  310,  51). 
31 
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them  the  standard  of  perfection  to  which  a  good  monk  nu^t  attain. 
In  ^  period  of  monastic  revival  the  standard  was  actually  attuned 
l^  many  monks  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  Cisto'dan  and  other 
rules  attracted  men  of  fine  and  strong  personality,  natural  leaders  of 
their  fellows.  Ailred  was  one  of  these  men,  and  his  monks  could 
recognize  the  type  in  their  master.  They  would  be  on  the  watch  for 
ngns  of  the  divine  favour  and  would  know  eractly  what  kinds  of 
manifestation  to  expect  Prepared  to  see  everywhere  traces  of  the 
direct  intwention  of  God,  thdr  senses- were  deadened  to  the  common- 
place and  unusually  aware  of  strange  or  peculiar  drcumstance.  A 
presentiment,  a  coincidence,  a  flicker  of  sunlight  in  an  unusual  [Jace, 
might  suggest  a  miracle  for  which  there  were  a  dozen  parallels.  They 
would  nudge  each  otho*  with  significant  looks  and,  as  they  talked  it 
over,  would  invest  the  <»iginal  incident  with  its  setting  of  apfHopriate 
detail  The  story  would  be  complete,  the  witnesses  ready,  within  an 
hour.* 

At  the  same  time  Walter  Daniel  was  not  unaware  of  the  criticism 
which  the  indiscriminating  regard  for  the  miraculous  had  aroused. 
Like  St.  Bernard  and  Aihed  himself,  He  had  a  sense  of  m<»'al  values, 
if  not  of  the  value  of  evidence.  The  Cistercians  were  tolerant  of  the 
marvelious,  for  they  could  see  no  bounds  to  the  ways  in  which  God 
reveals  Himself  in  the  lives  of  His  loved  ones  ;  but  they  insisted  that 
virtue,  not  supernatural  power,  u  the  true  mark  cJ  a  saint.  It  is  better 
to  conqu^  oneself  than  Jerusalem.  The  two  trains  of  thoughts  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  St  Bernard.  The  stories 
of  Bernard's  miracles  which  were  freely  reported,  apparently  without 
any  contradiction,  in  his  Hfetime,  must  have  done  much  to  arouse 
expectations  of  the  marvellous  in  the  lives  of  odier  famous  Gsterdans.* 

'  Walter's  views  are  set  out  at  leDgtK  in  his  letter  to  Maurice,  of  which 
the  text  is  given  below,  p.  48 1 .  He  had  omitted  many  miracles  which,  in 
his  view,  were  well  aiuhenticated,  and  of  all  those  which  he  included, 
he  had  been  a  witness  or  had  direct  infonoadoa.  He  consents  to  name 
witnesses  as  a  ctmcession  to  Maurice,  but  in  his  opinion  the  virtues  of  Ailred 
are  the  real  sanction :  "  michi  facile  credibile  uidetur  homines  uita  bona 
preditog  (acere  posse  quod  deus  uoluerit "  (f.  61  a).  In  a  later  passage 
{i.  61  c)  he  develops  Uie  argument  that  the  canons  of  eridence  are  not  Uie 
same  for  crimen  and  uirlus. 

'  See  Vacandard's  discussion  of  the  Liber  mtraculorum,  which  contains 
accounts,  written  down  at  various  places  during  the  journey,  of  miracles 
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Bonard  himself  says  of  St.  Benedict.  "  sanctitatein  miracula  prcJ>ant, 
doctrina  pietaton,  uita  iustitiain  ".'  But  he  also  wrote  that  the  greatest 
mirade  in  his  eyes  was  the  voluntary  adoption  of  the  rule  by  so 
many  young  men,  who  were  able  to  live  lives  of  such  unwonted 
austerity  as  though  held  captive  by  the  fear  c^  God  in  a  prison  with 
open  doors.'  Similarly  Ailred,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St  Ninian  and' 
inspired  Reginald  of  E>urham  to  set  down  the  miracles  of  St  Cuthbort 
and  Godfic  of  Finchale,  and  said  that  the  concealment  of  undoubted 
mirades  of  the  LtH'd  was  a  land  of  sacrilege,"  hdd  strong  views  about 
those  who,  conscious  of  their  own  virtue,  exploited  their  sanctity  by 
the  cdiibitioo  of  miraculous  powers.  This  was  the  worst  of  all  f«ms 
of  s[Hritual  inquiativeness  ;  it  was  to  tempt  God.*  Ailred's  bio- 
graphcT  was  forced  I^  the  criticism  to  which  the  Vita  Ailredi  was 
subjected,  to  expound  this  view  still  more  precisely.  Two  prelates 
had  cast  doubt  upon  the  incidents  related  1^  Walter  Daniel,  and,  in 
his  letter  to  Maurice,  Walter  took  up  the  challenge.  He  named 
witnesses  who  were  prepared  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  tfie  narrative 
and  also  to  scvobI  other  miraculous  incidents  not  mentioned  in  the 
Life.  But  at  the  same  time  he  repudiates  the  notbn  that  Ailred's 
claim  to  sanctity  depended  upon  any  miracles — 

"  Hie  miracles  of  our  fatho*  are  great,  yet  bad  men  are  able  to 
work  miracles  and  great  ones  toa  But  only  the  good 
possess  the  perfect  love  {caritaiem)  which  Ailred  had.  If, 
says  the  apostle,  I  shall  have  all  faith  so  that  I  am  able  to 
remove  mountains,  but  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 
Who  will  deny  that  to  remove  mountains  is  a  great  miracle  t 
And  yet  without  love  whatever  a  man  may  do  is  reckoned 

wrought  by  St  Bernard  in  the  I^hine  ralley,  II 46-7:  Vit  de  Saint 
Bernard,  I.,  p.  txra.  ff.  Vacandard  Asa  gires  references  to  the  pleasan- 
tries of  Waiter  Map  and  other  sccpticB  <»  the  subject  of  Bernard's 
miracles. 

'  Opera,  I.,  col.  975  c  ^Ibid.,<M\.\ 076  d. 

'  fiis  tract,  "  De  Sanctunooiali  de  Watton,"  which  shows  the  monastic 
attitude  at  its  worst,  begins,  "  miracula  Dei  et  manifesta  divinae  pietads 
indicia  scire  et  tegerc,  portio  sacrilegii  est"  {fiecem  Scriptores,  col.  415). 

*  Speculum  Caritatis,  lib.  il.  c  34  (P.L,  CXCV.,  573  d):  "est 
adhuc  aliud  curioaitatis  pessimum  genus,  quo  tamen  hi  soli,  qui  magnanun 
abi  uirtutum  conscii  sunt,  attentantur :  exploratio  scilicet  suae  sanctitatis  per 
miraculorum  exlubiti<nem,  quod  est  Deum  tentare  ". 
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Dought,  even  though  he  is  aUe  to  suspend  the  whcJe  earth 

horn  one  fingeT." ' 
Walter  was  quite  consistenL  Although  he  defended  die  mirades,  the 
personality  of  Ailred  was  the  really  interesting  diing,  on  which  his 
memory  preferred  to  dwell.  He  writes  well  and  simply  whoi  he 
describes  Ailred  talking  with  young  monks  in  his  private  cell  and  tells 
us  about  his  literary  work  and  narrates  the  stcny  of  his  ]att  days  and 
death.  He  was  at  bottom  less  certain  about  the  miracles.  It  is 
aigoificant  that,  in  the  letter  to  Maurice,  he  withdraws  his  suppcHt  from 
the  one  miraculous  incident  in  the  ^tfe  which  was  not  altogether 
creditable  to  Ailred.  Ailred  had  lost  his  tonper  with  a  scurrilous 
abbot  of  a  daughter  house  and  foretold  that  evil  would  befall  him.  - 
Soon  after  the  tiresome  abbot  died,  and  in  the  Li/e  Walter  r^arded 
his  death  as  a  fulfibnent  of  Ailred's  prophecy ;  but  in  the  letto:  to 
Maurice  he  says  tliat  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  connection  and  has  now 
reason  to  brieve  that  death  was  due  to  other  causes.^  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  was  led  on  to  the  generalizations,  which  1  have  just 
quoted,  by  the  thought  that  the  competition  in  miracles — prevalent  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  rival  stunts— was  a  most  infective  way  to 
maintain  Gsterdan  influence  and  ideals.  Bad  moi  could  w<»'k  miracles. 
Just  at  this  time  the  supportos  of  Saint  William  of  York,  the  arch- 
bishop whom,  in  1 1 40,  William  of  Rievaulx  had  opposed  as  a  simoniac, 
wae  pressing  the  claims  of  their  hero.^  Miracles  wecc  worked  at  his 
tomb  as  starUing  as  any  worked  at  the  ton^  of  St  John  of  Bev«'ley. 
And  a  few  years  later  we  6nd  St  William  appropriating  the  most 

^  Vila  Ailredi,  f.  63  a.  The  whole  passage  is  important  and  is  given 
in  hill  below,  pp.  469,  490. 

Wita  Ailredi,  f.  61  b  (foot).  The  story,  as  originally  told,  is  in 
f.  70  d.  For  comments,  see  above,  p.  462.  Walter  also  modified  slighdy 
the  stoiy  of  the  novice  who  tried  in  vain  to  leave  the  mooaEtery.  After 
giving  the  names  of  witnesses,  he  proceeds  (f.  61  b,  top)  "quod  eciam 
miracutum  michi  uenerabilis  paler  Aldredus  expressit,  non  quidem  quasi 
mimculum  propter  suam  huiiiilitatem,  set  quad  quondam  praeclaram  fortunam 
propter  meam  infirmitatem  ". 

'  Sl  William  was  restored  to  the  see  aher  Heniy  Murdac's  death  but 
died  almost  immediately,  \\5A  {Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  111., 
396-397).  Williamof  Newburgh  refutes  the  suspicion  that  he  waspcasoned 
(Hewlett,  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  ti,c,  l.,8l).  A  collecti(»  (rf  St  William's 
miracles  is  printed  from  Dodsworth  MS.  215,  by  Rune,  Historians  of  the 
CAureh  0/ Yorh,  II,  53\-543. 
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remarkable  of  Ailred's  cures,  the  miraculous  extraction  of  a  live  frog 
which  had  been  swallowed  by  mistake  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  career.' 

.Walter  had  to  meet  a  criticism  which  affected  him  more  than  the  - 
sceptidsm  about  Ailred's  miracles.  He  was  attacked  for  his  assertion 
that  Ailred,  during  his  youth  at  King  David's  court,  had  lived  like  a 
monk.  Tlie  implication  was  that  Ailred's  secular  life  had  been  por- 
fectty  chaste,  as  Waldefs  was  said  to  have  been,^  and  as  Ailred — 
usmg  this  same  phrase — said  that  the  life  of  the  otho'  companion  of 
hit  youth.  Earl  Henry,  had  been.^  Walta  Daniel,  presumably, 
intended  his  reado's  to  take  the  phrase  in  the  same  srase.*  Before 
he  wrote  his  apologia  to  Maurice,  he  had  been  reminded  of  some 
evidence — pffhaps  the  self-accusing  passages  which  were  quoted  by  a 
later  critic  fnan  Ailred's  own  writings' — which  pmnted  the  other 
way.  His  explaoatioD  was  intaesting  if  not  ingenuous.  If  hts  critics, 
he  said,  had  been  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  schools,  they  would 
have  realized  that  he  was  usmg  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  the  whole 
is  known  from  the  part.  He  was  not  thinking  of  AHred's  chastity 
when  he  said  that  Ailred  in  his  secular  days  lived  like  a  monk  ;  the 
phrase  was,  of  course,  inapplicable  to  one  whose  continence  had  not 
been  perfect.  He  was  thiiddng  of  Ailred's  humility.  .  In  that  single 
virtue  the  v^ole  range  of  his  future  perfection  was  anticipated.' 

'  Ailred  extracted  a  frog  which  a  youth  had  swallowed  while  drinking 
(Vita  Ailredi,  f.  71  b).  In  1177  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  a  frog 
cooked  in  bread  was  cured  at  the  tcanb  of  Sl  William  (Raine,  op.  at.,  IL, 
284.  535). 

^  Ada  Sanctorum,  August,  L,  25 1  e :  "  illud  singulare  decus,  uirgini- 
tatis  uidelicd  caodidaturam  ac  utero  matris  secum  uexit  ad  caelum". 

^  In  the  tract  aa  the  Batde  of  the  Standard,  Ailred  describes  Henry  as 
so  good  "ut  et  in  rege  monachum,  et  in  mcmacho  regem  praetendere 
uiderelur  "  (Decern  Scriptores,  coL  342  ;  Hewlett.  Chronicles  of  Stephen, 
etc,  iii.,  191).  iKmilarly  <A  Richard,  Prior  of  Hexham,  Ailred  says, 
"  qui  etiam  cum  esset  m  saeculo,  et  insigne  casttlatis  et  sobrietatis  fere 
monachus  pularetur"  (Raine,  Priory  of  Hexham,  l„  193). 

'  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  64  a.  below,  p.  493. 

'•  Nova  Legenda  Anglie,  ed.  HorstmanD,  U.,  552-553.  The  writer  refers 
to  a  passage  in  Ailred's  work  De  insiitutts  inclusarvm,  ^^ritten  for  his 
siater,  and  to  another  in  the  De  Specula  Caritatis,  lib.  l,  c  28. 

■  Vita  Ailredi.  f.  62  c,  d ;  below,  p.  486.  Walter  describes  die 
dietorical  figure  as  intelleciio.  He  appears  to  Have  synecdoche  in  mind. 
Cf,  Bede,  De  schematis  et  tropis  sacrae  scripturae  liber  (P.L.,  XC,  coL 
162):  "Synecdoche  est  significatio  pleni  intellectus  capax,  cum  plus 
minusue  pronuntiat ;  aul  mim  a  parte  totum  ostendit ". 
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VIII. 

Conclusion. 

Walter,  we  have  seen,  Mt  some  complacency  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  schools.  The  world  would  sometimes  iHvak 
into  the  life  of  the  cloister.  Ailred  also  could  not  disregard  it 
While  he  was  meditating  on  the  burdens  of  Isaiah  or  on  the  intimacies 
of  s[Hritual  friendship,  he  could  not  forget  his  political  interests.  As  a 
public  man,  he  was  indeed  not  allowed  to  forget  than.  His  know- 
ledge of  Ejiglish  history,  the  services  of  hb  recondling  influence  be- 
tween Norman  and  Englishman,  between  the  church  of  Rome  and 
the  old  eccleaastical  traditions  of  NtHthumlnia,  were  too  great  to  be 
neglected  in  diat  age  of  conscious  tranation.  Cistercian  house  though 
it  was,  Rievaulx  might  have  become  a  school  of  historical  studies  if  a 
later  abbot  had  not  intervened.  At  the  close  of  the  century  Abbot 
Ejnald,  who  had  himself  some  pretensions  to  historical  learning,  de- 
dded  that  int«%sts  of  this  land  were  not  quite  conastent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Cistocian  rule.  He  could  not  encourage  his  monks  to 
pursue  them.  Yet  he  felt  that  the  great  events  of  the  twelfth  century 
deserved  a  northern  chronicler.  He  gave  his  encouragement,  thwe- 
fore,  to  a  learned  canon  in  the  neighbouring  Austinian  priory.  Ad- 
mirers of  the  thoughtful  and  vivacious  history  of  William  of  Newburgh 
have  not  always  remembo^d  to  spare  a  little  gratitude  to  Emald  of 
Rievaulx  for  his  ^lare  in  William's  work.' 

Even  in  the  interests  of  the  Cisterdan  rule,  it  was  perhaps  unwise 
of  Abbot  Ejnald  to  check  the  study  of  history.  Times  were  changing 
and  F^ievaulx  could  not  hope  to  retain  its  influence  as  a  centre  of 
theologians  and  contemplatives.  Contemplative  study  is  bom  of 
experiences  which  no  traditional  disdpline  can  traasniit  As  (or 
theological  wtH-k,  a  provindal  monastery,  even  thou{^  it  possessed  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  library,  could  not  provide  the  stimulus  or  equipment 
of  the  schools.  TTieology  was  already,  in  Ailred's  later  days,  a  sdence, 
a  professional  striving  between  experts,  not  a  matter  of  easygoing  re- 
flection upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.    The  tradition  established 

'  See  William  of  Newburgh's  dedicatioD  of  hia  chronicle  (area  ]  1 96) 
to  Abbot  Elmaldus,  in  Howtelt,  ChronieUs  of  Stephen,  etc.,  I.,  3-4,  The 
Cantxi  F^card,  the  first  editor  of  WilUam,  who  is  ((Jlowed  by  Heame,  con- 
fused EmalduB  with  Ailred, 
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fay  William,  Maurice,  Ailred  and  Walter  Danid,  died  with  Nicholas 
of  Rievaulx  early  in  the  following  centuiy.  We  may  fae  sure  that, 
after  they  went,  the  world  was  not  kept  out  Building,  sheep- 
farming,  contentions  with  neighbours  would  be  quite  as  distracting  as 
historical  studies. 

"The  men  whom  I  have  just  named  were  all  good  Gsterdans,  but 
were  by  no  means  of  the  same  type.  Indeed,  the  differences  in 
temparament  between  Ailred  and  Waltar  Daniel  can  be  seen  very 
clearly  in  their  attitudes  towards  this  probl«n  of  the  cloister  and  the 
world.  Walter,  as  though  half-conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  im- 
pulsive and  imaginative  nature,  was  more  literal.  The  rule  was  in  his 
mind  the  impcMlant  thing,  both  in  the  monastic  life  and  the  teaching  of 
the  schools.  He  knew  all  about  the  divin<ms  of  philosophy  and  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  Ailred — untrained  though  he  was — undentood  the 
s}Mrit  of  Cicero  or  of  St  Augustine  far  better  than  Walter  did.  Walter 
wrote  well  and  clearly  about  the  Cistercian  rule  : '  he  could  analyse 
with  some  insight  the  perturbations  of  the  soul  which  is  hesitating  to 
enter  the  "  cubiculum  Dei " ' ;  but  he  could  neva  have  written 
Ailred's  dialogue  between  himself  and  the  novice,  in  which  the  dis- 
illusionment and  acedia  which  beset  the  monastic  life  are  fearlessly 
faced.  Walter  gives  the  impression  that  the  ideas  which  he  wished  to 
conv^  WGK  not  quite  his  own  ;  he  misunderstood  their  bearing  and 
drifted  into  irrelevance,  as  when  he  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
Cicero's  Topics  are  not  read  in  church.  A  lengthy  passage  in  which 
he  tries  to  expound  Ailred's  attitude  to  grammatical  rules  is  a  good 
example  of  his  uncertainty  of  touch.  He  realised  that  Ailred  had 
intellectual  ability  {anima  ingeniosa)  and  was  not  an  uneducated  man 
(rusiuus)  ;  but  he  felt  that  the  abbot's  characteristics  as  a  teacher 
and  writer  required  some  explanation.  Stimulating  though  he  was, 
Ailred  did  not  observe  the  methods  of  the  schools.  He  had  an 
instinctive  rather  than  a  trained  appreciation  of  the  so-called  Uberal 
arts.  His  compr^ension  was  spiritual,  more  penetrating  than  the 
learning  of  those  who  acquire  an  uncertain  knowledge  of  Aristotelian 
concepts  or  Pythagorean  calculations.  His  ready  intelligence  passed 
b^ond  these  things  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  inhabits  the 
region  of  real  truth  and  unapproachable  light  (tfise  autem  omnem 

'  See  below,  p.  495.  "  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  65  a. 
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«  umentm  transuoians  uelocitate  ingeTtU  sui  et  omnent  composuioneTn 
figure  ficte  uel facte  supergrediens  ipsum  intellexit  in  scripiuris 
el  docuit,  qui  solus  habet  imtnortalitatetn  ubi  non  est  rtumerus 
et  Ituem  hahitat  inaccessibilem  ubi  non  apparet  figura  sed  ipsa 
ueriias  que  finis  rede  inlelligitur  uniuerse  doctrine  naturalis). 
Walter  goes  on  to  say  that,  where  the  truth  is  present,  words  will  oot 
be  wantbg.  Truth  is  sdf-sufficient  and  suffers  from  admixture  willi 
other  things.  Words  are  powerless  to  persuade  without  reason  whidi 
is  a  part  of  truth  ;  for  mere  endless  words  may  have  no  more  mean- 
ing than  the  barlong  of  a  dog.  And  so  Ailred  rehiaed  to  exalt  the 
rules  of  granunar  at  the  pursuit  of  fine  speech  above  the  truth.'  This 
passage,  for  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  medieval  thoufj^t,  pos- 
sesses some  significance  ;  it  shows  how  the  immediate  successors  of  St. 
Bernard  regarded  the  new  activities  of  the  schools.  Walter  Daniel 
in  a  Ctsttfdan  monastery  in  Yorkshire  was  saying  what,  a  few  years 
lata:,  another  Master  Walter,  the  well-known  faior  of  St.  Victor,  was 
to  say,  only  with  much  more  vehonence,  in  his  book  Contra  quatuor 
labyrinthos  Francie*  But,  as  an  expowtion  of  Ailred's  attitude,  the 
passage  is  misleading.  Ailred  was  certainly  not  interested  in  the  rules 
of  grammar  or  rhetoric,  and  no  doubt  would  have  agreed  that  the 
exercises  of  the  schools  were  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  investi- 
gation of  divine  trudi.  To  this  extent — and  posnbly  Walter  did  not 
intend  to  go  further — his  biographer's  analyas  was  correct :  but. 
carried  away  u  usual  by  his  train  of  thought,  he  suggests  in  his 
master  a  contempt  for  learning  which  was  quite  foreign  to  Ailred's 
mind.  Ailred,  like  St.  B^nard,  passed  his  boyhood  among  pet^le 
with  int^ectual  interests.  His  family  cherished  a  tradition  of  learning.* 
He  had  begun  as  a  boy  to  learn  grammar  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  the  sense  in  which  John  of  Salisbury  and  the  best  scholars  of 
the  century  insisted  that  it  should  be  used,  the  lito'ary  study  of  the 

•  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  67  d. 

^  The  (our  labyrinthG  were  Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  Petnis  Lom- 
bardus,  and  Peter  of  Pcuders.  For  extracts  from  the  book  and  bibliography 
of  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  see  Grabnuuui,  Die  Geschiehte  der  Sckolastischen 
Methode,  II.,  124-127.  The  dearest  expressioe  of  the  opposite  view,  that 
the  libera]  arts  are  necessaiy  to  theological  investigatioDS  (provided  that  ihetoric 
is  subdued)  was  giTen  by  Robert  of  Melun. 

^  See  Ailrea  on  the  Saints  of  Hexham,  in  Raine,  Priory  of  Hexham, 
I.,  p.  190;  and  frame's  preface,  pp.  Ii.-tii. 
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Latiii  authc»3.'  He  protested,  it  is  true,  against  the  restless  curiodty 
of  those  who  could  not  discriminate  between  truth  and  vain  philosophy. 
He  had  no  patience  with  the  monk  who  fused  his  meditations  on  the 
Sci^tures  with  t^  from  the  classics,  the  Gospels  with  Virgil,  the 
prophets  with  Hcfface,  Paul  mth  Cicera'  But,  again  Eke  St.  Bernard, 
he  was  attackbg  the  moral  dangers  which  beset  the  learned,  not 
learning  itself.  Indeed,  his  writings  owe  much  of  their  attractiveness 
to  a  c«-tain  scholarly  quality  in  them.  His  mind  was  ample  and 
direct,  but  not  abrupt  or  impatient  of  argument  As  a  boy  he  had  re- 
joiced  in  Cicero's  De  Amicitia  ^  ;  in  later  life  his  favourite  book  was  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  his  favourite  gospel  that  of  Sl  John.  In 
one  of  his  last  works,  the  dialogue  on  spiritual  friradship,  he  gathered 
together  and  gave  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  memories  of  a  life  which 
had  sought  its  inspiration  in  the  onnpanionship  of  these  books.  He 
made  Cicero  his  model,  and  found  in  the  intense  human  hioidships 
which  had  meant  so  much  to  him  the  fcreshadowing  of  finer,  more 
intense,  relations.  And  as  he  wrote  his  mind  lingered  more  than  once 
over  Augustine's  haunting  phrase,  charged  with  Virgilian  memories, 
"  et  quid  erat,  quod  me  delectabat,  nisi  amare  et  amari"- 

A  casual  reference  in  the  Specidum  Caritatis  suggests  that 
Ailred  was  acquamted  with  the  Arthurifm  legend.     The  novice  who 

'  C(.  JcJm  of  Salisbury,  Meialogicus,  lib.  I,  c  13,  in  his  Opera,  ediL 
Giles,  V.  34  (1646).  Ailred  was  at  school  at  Hexham  or  Durham  (bdow, 
note  3).  For  the  Vork^iire  schools  and  grammatid  in  the  twelfth  century, 
see  Leach,  Early  Yorkshire  Schools,  In  the  Record  Series  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeokwical  Society,  Vol.  XXVil.  (1699).  ArchKshop  ThMnas  I.  of 
York  (ounoed  the  school  at  York,  and  Archlnsiop  Thomas  II.  was  educated 
there  (Hugh  the  Oiantor,  in  Raine,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  York,  U.,  107, 
124. 

^  Speculum  Caritatis,  lib.  il,  c  24  (P.L,  CXCV.,  573). 

'  Prologue  to  the  iJi  spirituali  amicitia  (P.L,  CXCV..  col.  659  a)  : 
"  cum  adhuc  puer  essem  in  schoBs  et  sociorum  meorum  me  gratia  plurimum 
ddectarel,  inter  mores  et  uitia  quibus  ilia  aelas  periclitari  solel  tota  se  mens 
mea  dedit  affectui  ct  deuouit  amori  .  .  .  Tandem  uenit  mihi  in  manu  liber 
quern  de  amicitia  Tulliua  scripat ".  Ailred  fek  the  distaste  of  the  Ciceronian 
for  the  sermo  barbaricus  of  the  early  Engli^  writers  who,  owing  to  their 
lack  of  culture,  were  denied  the  gift  of  eloquent  speech  {Vita  Niniani, 
prologus,  ed.  Forbes  in  the  Historians  of  Scotlattd,  V.,  137,  Edinburgh. 
1674).  That  Ailred,  in  his  life  of  St  Ninian,  modernized  an  old  Latin,  not 
an  Englidi  or  British  work,  has  recently  been  urged  l^  Karl  Sirecker,  aher 
a  careful  and  exhauEtive  examination  of  the  literary  history  of  St  Ninian 
{Neues  Archiv.  1920,  XLIIl..  1-26). 
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was  perplexed  by  the  fact  that  religiotu  emoticKi  came  at  first  less 
readily  in  RievauU  than  in  his  secular  Hfe,  confessed  to  Ailred  that 
he  had  often  died  tears  over  the  story  of  a  certain  Arthur.'  T\»c 
Speculvm  Caritaiis  was  written  before  the  end  of  1 142,  and  diia 
refoence  shows  that  the  first  draft  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Historia 
Regum,  or  some  account  of  its  contents,  must  have  reached  the  n«lh 
of  England  at  a  very  early  date.'  Possibly  Ailred  had  noted*  die  first 
stirrings  of  the  interest  which  Lord  Walter  Espec  and  his  household 
at  Hdnuley  look  in  this  strange  history,  and  which  led  Walter  to 
borrow  the  book  hom  his  friend,  Earl  Robert  of  Qoucester,  and  to 
pass  it  on  to  friends  in  Liocc^oshire.^  To  Ailred,  with  his  Elnglish 
traditions  and  keen  histoical  sense,  the  stray  of  Arthur  was  doubtless 
as  repellent  as,  fifty  years  later,  it  was  to  William  of  Newburgh.  The 
chronological  system  of  Bede  had  no  room  for  the  fanciful  explcMts  tA 
this  Welsh  hero,  this  sham  Alexander.'  And  Ailred  felt  that 
Arthur  and  his  like  were  dangerous  to  more  than  historical  truth  ; 
they  drew  the  idle  tears  of  young  men  who  are  always  too  willing  to 
find  in  the  luxury  of  sentiment  a  relief  from  the  austere  pursuit  of 
Christ.  But  he  could  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  He 
could  not  f<»'see  that  the  Arthurian  legend  would  give  the  sanction  of 
beauty  to  most  of  those  earthly  joys  and  activities  which  he  was  train- 
ing his  novices  to  forget.  The  spirit  of  romance,  a  mightier  influence 
than  St  Bernard's,  was  abroad.  In  the  course  of  time  it  has  sub- 
mitted even  monks  and  cloisters  to  its  fancies.  To-day  it  reigns  in 
the  pUce  where  Ailred  taught,  and  waves  its  magic  wand  ova-  the 
ruins  of  Rievaulx. 

'  Speculum  CaHtatis  (P.L.  CXCV.,  ed.  565  c). 

^  Ailred's  reference  streaglh«is  the  cose  for  the  existence  of  a  first  draft 
of  Geoffrey's  work,  c.  1 138.  For  the  cTidence  see  W.  Lewis  Jones,  in  the 
Transactions  of  ike  Cymmrodorion  Society,  1898-1900,  pp.  62-67. 

^  Walter  Espec  borrowed  it  for  Dame  Custance,  wife  at  Ralf  fitz  Gilbert, 
lord  of  Scampton ;  she  was  interested  in  the  compilation  c^  Gaimar's 
Lestorie  des  Envies  and  helped  Gaimar  to  collect  materials.  See  Lestorie 
des  Engles  (Roils  Series,  1888-9),  I..  275-276 ;  II.,  ix.  ff. 

*In  his  preface  to  the  Historia  Rerum  Anglicanarum,  William  of 
Newburgh  criticized  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  mercilessly.  He  regarded  him 
as  an  impudent  liar.  "  Profecio  minifmim  digitum  sui  Arturi  grossiorem 
facit  dorso  Alexandri  magoi "  (Howlelt,  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  etc,  L,  1 7). 
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Chronological  Table. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  inserted  the  ascertainable  dates  ci 
Ailred's  life  and  writings.  Not  much  infonnation  exists  about  his  ad- 
ininiatTation  as  abbot,  but  sc»ne  idea  of  the  additions  to  the  property 
of  Rievaubc  during  his  rule  may  be  obtained  from  a  summaiy  of  the 
abbey's  possesions,  printed  by  Atkmson  from  a  register  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  {Cariu/arium  RUvalleiix,  260-261).  Walter  Daniel, 
who  was  apparently  the  abbot's  amanuen^s  or  copyist  (Vita,  f,  68  a), 
gives  useful  infwroation  on  the  mder  of  Ailred's  more  important 
writings  (f.  70  b,  c).  Tlie  tract  on  the  origin  of  St  Mary's  Abbey, 
YoHc,  and  of  Fountains  ^ould  be  deleted  from  the  list  (A  Ailred's 
writings  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  else- 
who'e ;  it  is  identical  with  the  tract  edited  \fj  Wall»-an  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey  (Surtees  Society, 
1863),  from  a  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Ailred's 
dialogue,  De  Aninia  (his  last  work),  which  has  not  been  printed  with 
his  other  works,  survives  in  Bodleian  MS.  El.  Mus.  224  (a  litde  book 
of  62  leaves,  written  c.  1 200)  and  in  a  E)uiham  MS.  B.  iv.  23,  ff.  83- 
(28,  who'e  it  follows  William  the  Archdeacon  on  the  Sentences  (Rud, 
Codicwm  MSS.  ecclesiee  catkedralis  Dvnelmensis  Catalogus 
etassicus,  Durham,  1825,  p.  219). 

c.  1 1 10.  Birth  of  Ailred  (above,  p.  339). 
c.  1 124.  After  his  Ix^hood  at  Hexham,  where  he  probaUy  went 
to  school  (cf.  die  prcJogue  to  the  De  Spirituali  Amicitia, 
P.L.,  CXCV.,  col.  639  a,  with  his  r^erence  to  his  boyhood 
in  his  work  on  the  Saints  of  Hexham,  Raine,  Priory  of 
Hexham,  I.,  1 74),  Ailred  was  received  by  David,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  brought  up  with  the  King's  son,  Henry,  and 
his  stepson,  Waldef.  He  became  seneschal  or  economus  at 
Court  (above,  p.  343). 
c.  1 1 33-4.  Aibed  entered  Rievaulx  on  his  return  from  a  journey 
on  King  David's  buainess  to  Archbishop  Thurstan  at  York. 
(Vita  Ailredt,  f.  65  b — the  Cistercians  had  arrived  "  fenne 
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ante  duos  annos "  ;  above,  p.  453).  His  novice  i 
was  Simon,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Wardoo. 
1138.  The  Battle  of  the  Standard.  Death  of  Eilaf,  Ailred'a 
father.  Ailred  probably  acxxnnpaiued  William,  Abbot  of 
Rievaulx,  to  Wark,  in  order  to  arrange  the  surrender  of 
Walter  Espec's  casde  to  King  David.  (Above,  pp.  340, 
348).     By  this  time  Waldef  was  Prior  of  Kirkham. 

1140.  Death  of  Archbishop  Tliurstan  and  dispute  about  die 
election  of  Archlxshop  William. 

1141.  Ailred  sent  to  Rome  by  Abbot  William  (Vita  Ailredi.  (. 
67  b.     For  the  date  see  above,  p.  347). 

1141-2.  Ailred  novice  master  of  Rievaulx.  In  this  year  he  wrote 
the  Speculum  Caritaiis  at  the  request  of  Gervase,  Abbot  of 
Louth  Park  (above,  p.  454,  cf.  Vita  Ailredi,  f.  67  d,  below, 
p.  500). 

1 142-7.  Aih^,  6rst  AUx>t  St  Lawrence,  the  daughter  house  <A 

Rievaulx  or  Revesby  (above,  p.  456), 
c.  1 1 44-8.  Waldef,  a  monk  at  Rievaubc  (above,  p.  464). 

1 1 45,  2  August  Death  of  William,  &st  Abbot  of  Rievaub. 
Election  of  Maurice  as  his  successor,  (For  the  life  and 
writbgs  of  Maurice,  see  English  Historical  Review, 
January,  1921,  VoL  XXXVI.,  17  ff.). 

1 147,  30  November.  First  certain  reference  to  Ailred  as  Abbot 
of  f^evaulx.  He  cooperated  with  Bishop  William  of 
Durham  and  others  in  the  inquiry  which  settled  the  dispute 
about  the  seat  of  the  priw  at  Durham  (Greenwell,  Feo- 
darium  Prioratus  Dunelmensis,  p.  bd.,  Surtees  Society, 
1872). 

1151.  Ailred's  judgmoit  in  the  disputes  between  the  AUxys  of 
Savigny  (Normandy)  and  Fumess  for  the  control  of  Byland 
Abbey  {Monasticon,  V..  353). 

1 1 52.  Important  general  chapter  at  Citeaux.* 

1 1 52-3.  Ailred  wrote  his  work,  Gettealogia  Regum  Anglorunt 
before  Henry  II.  became  long,  »nce  the  prologue  b  addressed 
to  him  as  Duke  of  Normandy  {Decern  Scriptores,  col.  347). 

'  Ailred,  of  course,  must  have  attended  general  chapters  at  Citeaux ;  and 
Reginald  o(  Durham  definitely  refers  to  one  }ouniey  (above,  p.  341  n.). 
We  may  assume  that  he  was  present  at  the  important  goieral  chapter  in 
September,  1 1 52. 
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It  contains  a  eulogy  on  King  David,  recently  dead.  The 
wwk  was  finished,  therefore,  bdween  24  May,  1 153,  the 
date  of  David's  death,  and  25  October,  1 1 54,  the  date  <rf 
King  Stephen's  death..' 
1 1 55.  Ailred's  work  on  the  Saints  of  Hexham  was  probably  based 
OD  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  their  translatioii 
on  3  March,  1155.= 
c.  1 157.  The  general  chapter  at  Citeaux  allowed  Ailred  ca*tain 
privileges  in  view  of  his  physical  infirmities.  Walter  Darnel 
states  that  this  action  was  talon  ten  years  before  Ailred's 
death  (Vita,  f.  70  a). 

1 1 59.  Ailred  was  at  Melrose  u^en,  in  the  summer  of  1 1 59, 
Abbot  Waldef  was  offered  the  l»shopnc  of  St  Andrews 
(above,  p.  466).  It  was  doubtless  on  his  way  to  or  from 
Melrose  that  he  visited  Finchale  and  St  Godric  prophesied 
the  death  of  St  Revert  of  Newminster  which  occurred  7 
June,  1 1 59.  (Reginald  of  Durham,  Libellus  de  utta  et 
miraculis  S.  Godrici  heremitae  de  Finchaie,  edit  Stev«i- 
son,  pp.  169-173,  176-177.  Surtees  Society,  1847). 

1 160,  21  Decembo-.  Pope  Alexander  III.  suit  to  Ailred  and  the 
monks  of  Rievaulx  a  bull  of  protection  and  confirmation 
{Cartularium  Rievetllense,  pp.  185-186).  Earlier  in  the 
year  Aihed  had  been  partly  responsible  for  the  recognition  of 
Alexander  III.  1^  King  Henry  (above,  p.  350). 

1163,  October.  Tlie  translation  of  St.  Edward  the  G)nfessor. 

Ailred  cnnposed  his  Vita  Confessoris  at  the  request  of  his 

kinsman,  Lawroice,  Abbot  of  Westminster  (above,  p.  349.). 
1163-4.  Publication  of   the  sermons  on  Isaiah  {De  oneribus), 

which  were  dedicated  to  Gilbert,  Bishop  of   London,  i.e. 

after  April,  1 163,  when  Gilbert  Foliop  was  removed  from 

'  The  Chronicon  Angliae  Petroburgenst  (ed.  Giles)  ascribes  this  or  a 
similar  work  to  the  year  1156,  "Sanctus  Alredus  abbas  f^evalleosis  ex 
abbate  Revesbiensi  EpiUptiium  regum  Scotonini  fcripsit "  (p.  96)-  For  the 
Getualogia  see  also  Vita,  f  70  b. 

^  Ailred's  words  are,  "  anno  autem  ab  IncamatioDe  Domiiii  millesimo 
centesiino  quinquagenmo  quarto,  paratis  omnibus,  Prior  diem  sollemquem 
quo  sacrae  reliquiae  transerreotur  constituit  qinnto  nonas  Martii "  (Raine, 
Priory  of  Hexham,  I.,  194).     This  was  3  March,  1  ISj 
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Hereford  to  LoodoD.  As  thetw^ity-fouith  samoD  oxitains 
a  reference  to  the  cardinal  Octavian,  the  anti-p*^  Vkbx- 
IV.,  who  died  at  Lucca  oa  20  April,  II 64,  the  series  would 
seem  to  have  been  preached  before  thb  date  (P.L.,  CXCV., 
col.  361,  460-461).  According  to  Walter  Daniel's  chrono- 
logical account,  the  sennons  were  written  bef<xv  the  life  of 
the  Confessor  (Vita,  f.  70  b). 

1164.  Ailred,  at  Kirluted,  attested  the  agreement  btiween  die 
religious  orders  d  Citeaux  and  Sempringham  {Cartulariufn 
Rieva/lense,  ^p.  161-183). 

1165.  Ailred  vinted  the  daughter  house  at  Dundrennan,  in 
Galloway.  The  date  is  fixed  by  his  presence  at  Kirkcud- 
bright on  St  Cuthbert's  day,  20  March.  1 164-5  (Reginald 
of  Durham  De  admirattdis  Beati  CuAberti  uirtutibus, 
pp.  178-179).  In  his  letter  to  Maurice  Walter  Daniel 
fixes  it  as  two  years  before  Ailred's  death  (Vita  Aibedi,  f. 
62  b)  ;  but  in  the  Life  proper  he  refo^  only  to  a  viut  made 
four  years  before  the  abbot's  death  (f.  7  i  c  ;  below,  pp.  5 1 2- 
5 1 3  and  note).     Ailred  doubtless  was  hrequently  in  Scotland. 

1 166.  If  the  chronology  of  another  story  tcJd  by  R^inald  of 
Durham  {ibid.,  pp.  160- 186)  can  be  accepted,  Ailred  was  in 
Lothian  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Melrose  in  the  spring  of 
1 166.  In  this  year  he  was  at  work  on  his  De  Anima, 
which  he  left  unfinished  (Vila.  f.  70  c). 

1 167.  12  January.  Death  of  Ailred. 

The  evidence  for  dating  those  of  Ailred's  writings  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  is  meagre.  Tlie  description  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  was  apparendy  written  2tfter  the  death  of 
Walter  Espec,  whose  eulogy  is  couched  in  the  past  tense.  Walto-  is 
said  by  a  not  very  reliable  source  to  have  retired  to  Rievaubcin  1 153, 
and  to  have  died  two  years  later  at  a  great  age  ;  'the  date  of  his  burial 
is  given  as  1 5  March,  1 1 5^  {Cartularium  Rievallense,  p.  264-265). 
The  dialogue,  De  Spiriiuali  Amuitia,  also  belongs  to  the  last  years 
of  Ailred's  Hfe,  for  the  abbot  describes  himself  as  an  old  man. 
Walter  dated  it  between  the  sermons  on  Isaiah  and  the  work  written 
for  Ailred's  »ster  on  the  life  of  the  reduse.  This  was  followed  by 
the  life  of  the  Confessor  (Vita,  f.  70  c). 
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Extracts  from  MS.  Q.  B.  7  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Patri*  et  domino  exiime  sancdtatis  uiro  Maurido  suo  Waltenis''^'  *■ 
Danielis  sincerani  et  nimis  deuoUun  <lileccioneni.  Breuitati  studens 
longicHi  procesuoni  non  iodulgeo  gressum,  quamquam  pretati  duo 
itli,  qui  Dostra  quadam  incertitudine  obhiscare  niluntur,  me  cogant 
pcocedatc  loogius  et  quasi  per  angariam  in  sue  cupiunt  suspidonis  im- 
pellere  uoraginem  et  infidelitate  maculare.  Set  abait  a  filio  tuo  ut 
sdenter  cauterio  falsitatis  uri  udit  uel  ualeat,  qui  nouit  quod  sine  ueri- 
tate  salus  nulla  consistat  Igitur,  domioe,  ut  ad  rem  ueniam  iniungifl 
quatbus  interaeram  nomina  testium,  qui  consdi  micKi  existunt  in 
reladone  miraculorum,  que  in  uita  patris  nostri  ueoerabilis  abbatis 
Ryeuallenais  Aldredi  deo  auctwe  descripd,  turn  propter  simplices  qui 
magna  non  capiunt  nisi  multi  eadem  dicant,  tum  propter  infideles  qui 
etiam  uora  subsannant,  tum  quoque  propter  duos,  ni  fallor,  illos  prelatos, 
qui  uoIms  legentibus  ipsa  miracula  oedere  noluerunt,  cum  tzunen  omnibus 
ad  meam  uero  defensionem  sufficere  debuisset,  quod  in  serie  ipsius 
opens  assoui  me  non  niu  uisa  uet  audita  in  medium  protulisse,  pluri- 
maque  predara  preterminsae  que  sanctorum  ore  monachorum  probata 
susceperam.  Quoniam  autem  uotis  tuis  mea  militat  uoluntas  et  deaeruit 
atfectus  et  obtemperat  caritas  in  iussione  tua,  licet  non  dusdon  iibri 

'  The  manuscript,  which  measures  267  mm.  x  189  mm.,  is  written  in 
two  columns.  The  references  a,  b,  c,  d  refer  to  the  (our  columns  of  each 
folio,  recto  (a,  h)  and  verso  (c,  d).  The  relation  between  the  letter  to 
Maurice,  here  printed  in  full  from  the  Jesus  College  MS.,  and  the  life  proper 
is  described  in  the  third  section  of  the  preceamg  paper.  The  marginal 
references  N.L,  L,  N.L,  11.,  are  to  Horstmann's  edition  of  the  AWa  Legenda 
Anglie  (Oxford,  1901) :  <rf  which  the  first  Tolume  (pp.  41-46)  contains  the 
summary  of  Walter  Daniel's  work  made  by  John  of  Tynonoi^  and  printed 
by  the  BoUondists  from  Capgrave's  editbn,  and  the  seamd  volume  (pp.  544- 
353)  contains  die  summary  found  in  the  Bury  MS,  now  MS.  Bool.  240. 
Ses  above,  p.  333.  1  have  standardized  the  spelling  of  the  copyist,  who  uses 
V  and  u  somewhat  arbitrarily. 
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corpor«  quo  idta  patris  cootinetur  contestantia  uocabula  uironun  fidduim 
iwKm  (xmstringi,  hoc  tamen  agam  ut  hac  epulaii  pag^a  coDfnngantur 
et  excelleodora  f»%cedaDt  nuracula,  uel  edam  subsequaDtur.    Qutmiam 
admodum  paud  *  hoc  genus  asserdonis  in  uitas  patnim  describendas 
senianint,  ut  singulos  nominatim  ponerent  per  quos  acceperant  que 
sdiptitabant,  et  michi  facile  credibile  uidetur  hwiiines  uita  bona  preditos 
facere  posse  quod  deus  uoluerit,  sic  ut  digestus  est  ille  libellus  per 
conalium  amicorum  remansit,  imperii  duntaxat  tin  ^ectu,  ut  dizi,  trans- 
lato  ad  presentem  paginun,  ut  ad  banc  quoque  mittaa  quosque  infiddes 
et  eos  maxime,  qui  me  finxisse  mendadum  susfHcari  tnaluerint.     Igitur 
ut  secundum  ordinem   procedam   et   primo  poskaone   lilni  miraculo 
proprios  testes  attr^am,  et  secundo  suos,  et  sic  de  ceteris  agam,  ecce 
primum  illud,  quod  est  de  nouido  a  monasterio  recedente,  quem  patris 
prece  dominus  miserecorditer  reduxit     Isti  testes  conBrmant  Hauicus 
et    Robertas    Beuerlacenses  monachi  et    sacerdotes    et    Radulpbus 
E)iaconus,    cognomento   paruus  et  ipse  mooachus   probatissimus,  et 
alii  plures.    Quod  edam  miraculum  michi  uenerabilis  pater  I  Aldredus 
expresat    non    quidem    quasi    miraculum     propter    suam    humili- 
tatem,  set  quasi  quandam  predaram  fortunam  propter  meam  infirmi- 
tatem.     Sequuntur  tria  ilia  nolnlissima  miracula  que  per  ilium  fedt 
dominus,  eodem  existente  abbate  apud   sanctum    Laurendum.    que 
talibus  testibus  fulduntur,  domino  uidelicet  Gospatrico  mooacho  et 
sacerdote  noatro  et  Hoirico  pre^two  et  Radulpho  panio  et  aliis 
multis.     Post  bee  primum  est  quod  pater  sanctissimus  per  sompnum 
uidit  de   monacho  suo  crastioa  die  uenturo  ad    p<xiam  monasterii 
Rieuallensis  et  dto  inter  manus  eius  morituro.     Huic  signo  tot  inter- 
fuere  testes  quot  ilU  mtNienti  assistebant   frtires,  quibus  pater  ante 
monachi  mortem  retuHt  uisionem.     Ex  tres  quibus  tantum  nomin^. 
dominum   uidelicel   Danielem    patrem   meum,    Galhidum  sacndam, 
Henricum  Beuerlacensem.    Huic  miraculo  succedit  illud  quod  fratrem 
cardiaca  passione  dure  detentum,  qui  mutus  fuerat  effectus,  sanum  pex 
dd  gratiam  reddidit  et  loquentem.    De  hoc  agno  testimonium  perhifaet 

'  The  practice  of  authenticatiDs  mirades  with  a  list  <rf  witnesses  was 
frequently  adopted  about  this  time,  ooubtless  in  order  to  avoid  such  criticism 
as  that  o{  which  Walter  Daniel  ccHnpIains.  Jocelin's  life  of  St  Wald«f 
{c.  1210)  and  the  various  descriptions  (edited  by  Raine  in  the  Historians  of 
the  Church  of  Vorh)  (J  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  St.  John  (A 
Beverley,  are  cases  in  point  The  most  important  and  difficult  exani[Je  is, 
<^  course,  that  of  St  Bernard ;  see  above,  p.  468. 
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idem  ipse  qui  pertulit  incomodum  et  per  patrem  sennt  Femedium,  et 
djcitiir  Beniamin,  et  Willelmus  Ruffus  monachus  et  sacerdos,  et 
Martioua  diaconus  consenius  meus  in  dcmiioo  et  amicus  carissimus. 
Potto  testes  miraoiU  subsequentis  hii  sunt,  Radulphus  de  Rodewella 
sacerdos  et  bene  monachus.  et  Radulphus  paruus,  et  conuersus  opilio 
DOSteT  qui  duobus  diebus  loqui  non  ualms  mentis  patris  loquelam 
Tecepit  Nam  de  se  reddit  ipse  testimonium  et  sdmus  quia  uerum  est 
testimtHiium  eius.  Est  autem  Argarus  nomen  eius.  Miraculum  quod 
huic  sulHcitur  est  de  adolescente  qui,  tactus  dolore  intoloabili  inlrinsecus 
et  ueiut  in  extremis  positus,  ad  tactum  et  benedictioiiem  venerabilis  uin 
continuo  conualuit  Huic  signo  interim  et  nonnuQi  fratres  nostri 
mecum,  ex  quibus  duos  assumam  in  testimonium  ut  in  ore  du«um  uel 
trium  stet  omne  unbum  nostrum.  £t  unus  quidem  erit  Amaldus  noster 
quondam  celitfarius,  alter  uero  Thomas  Eboracensis  diaconus  bone  uite 
adolescens  et  sancte  filius  conuersatioiiiB.  Sane  de  miraculo  quod 
aequitur  nolo  nominatim  testes  producere,  quia  non  expedit,  quia  potest 
fieri  ut  non  sit  mortuus  abbas  ille,  de  quo  continetur,  propter  quod 
uidetur  esse,  cum  tamen  de  illo  ita  eueneiit  quomodo  in  libro  soiptum 
habetur.'  Istud  miraculum  uel,  u  ita  placet  did,  similitudinem  miraculi. 
Ulud  de  rana  deglutita  et  homine  monstruoso  et  laniali  effigie  |  (.  61  c 
deturpato,  set  par  veneralnlem  patrem  sanato  et  a  pcriculo  mortis 
libeiato,  subsequi  certum  constat  De  quo  plane  signo  certificando 
testes  presto  sunt  veraces,  uidelicet  Robertus  supportarius  noster,  uir 
bonus  et  optimu^  et  Hemicus  Beuerlacensis  et  Baldricus  conuersus 
frater  probatus  in  multis  et  pene  innumerabiles  uiii  in  Galwadia. 
Cetens  omnibus  que  sequntur  interfui  ego  ipse,  excepto  quod  eum  non 
uidi  raptum  in  corpwe,  an  extra  corpus  nesdo,  deus  sdt,  ad  mellifluas 
uiu<Hies  et  inenarrabiles,  nin  quod  ipse  michi  secreto  retulit  tales  se  uisus 
degustasse,  quorum  comparadone  in  oblectadone  dulcedimis  quod  in 
came  quoquomodo  existeret  penitus  olijiuisceretur,  el  omnia  tonporalia 
si  ulla  esaent  omoi  modo  ignoraret  Credant  ergo  qui  uoluerint  et  qui 
uoluoint  legant,  et  qui  utnmique  noluerint  utrumque  contempnant  et 
ea  despidant  que  scripai  de  patre  filius,  dum  tamai  aduertant  semper 
ignobilea  animos  'degeneres  parturire  affectus,  resque  ueritate  signatas 
non  alito*  approbare  quam  falsas,  id  est,  iudido  iniuste  indignadonis  non 
equi  libra  examinis.     Potovt  suificere  ad  credulitatem  fidelium  cordibus 

'  Below,  (.  70  d.  p.  511,  and  above,  pp.  462.  470. 
32 
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quod  dbd  me  non  nui  que  uideram  vel  que  aUi  coaq>ezerant  et  michi 
retulouDt  scripsiase ;  at  prelati  duo  ilU  nia  testata  Dcn  ca[aiu)t  aigu- 
meotadoae  uerborum  [Hiplica  proclamadone  prdatorum,  tanquatn 
crimen  et  uirtus  una  fidei  facilitate  fuldantur,  ut  hoc  et  illud  parem 
agtudonia  discrecionem  admittant,  cum  uirtus  utique  uelut  similitudo 
luds  ex  sui  qualitate  sese  conspicabilem  prd>eat  eciam  donnitantibus 
ocufis,  crimen  autem  vidi  colore  uesdtum  tanquam  figura  tenebranun 
non  fadle  uideri  ualeat,  sicut  scriptum  est  * :  DeBcta  quia  intdligit  ? 
Quicumque  igitur  quod  uerum  est  credere  contraipnit,  si  honesti  tamea 
habuciit  lucem  quod  [»-edicatur,  ipse  quidem  tenebrosum  se  monstrat 
auditorem  qui  luminis  imaginem  non  agnosoL  Nam  si  lux  esset  luds 
agnosceret  membnun  quod  est  voum,  quia  nmilia  simildNU  ^miliarem 
conspectum  prestare  consuerunt  Malus  auton  mali  causam  tadtat  ut 
Euam.  Et  fadUus  credit  huiusmodi  horrorem  tenebrarum  lucis  hilgcffcm 
induisse,  quam  naturam  luminis  perseuerasse  quod  fuerat  Prodipudcv  I 
non  credunt  prdad,  neggligenta  prelati,  moita  sancti  miracula 
pepensse,  cum  non  sit  difficile  patri  luminum  in  <«iuubus  quod 
uoluerit  goiaare,  credentibus  que  christus  |  promittat^  opoa  eius  ad- 
mirant^s  :  maiora  hiis  fadetia.  At  qui  bona  non  fadt  non  credit 
Qui  autem  fadunt  credunt  Non  autem  credos  ncm  possunt  que 
opaantur.  Boni  ei^  maliue  actio  fidem  redpit  ud  contempnit 
Mali  igitur  subsannant  facta  boatx'om.  Non  itaque  minim  si  tales 
litubant  accomodare  fidem  uirtutibus  patns  nostri.  Tuum  est  i^oraus 
repugnare*  ntJentibus  obaudire.  Oppooe  turi>am  testium*  temoitati 
eorum  et  conuince  ignauiam  hesitare  non  gratiam.  Didto  ;  Intellectus 
bonus  omnibus  fadeotibus  cudl  Quia  oiim  non  fadunt  bonum  itOid- 
lectum,  non  intelligunt  rectum.  Quid  autem  rectius  quam  ut  intdli- 
gamus  sobrie  et  pie  et  iuste  uiuentibus  a  deo  dari  uirtutis  opera  > 
Siquidem  <Hnni  habenti  daUtur  et  habundalxt'  Rectisume  tu,  ergo, 
pater  mi,  tUn  enim  loquw,  tu  inquam  crede  me  sciipnsse  ea  tantum  que 
uidi  et  audiui  de  patre  meo,  nee  plaoe  omnia  uerum  et  nonnulia  pre- 
termisi  relacione  dignissima.  De  quorum  edam  multitudine  hie  iam  in 
hac  epistola  quatuor  ponam  que  til»  placere  non  diffido. 

'PB-iriii..  13. 

^  Joh.  xiT.,  12  :  Qiu  credit  in  me  opera,  quae  ego  facio,  et  ipse  (adet  et 
maiora  bonim  fadeL 

*MS.  repun^are.  *M.S.  Ustum.  'Matt  nil,  12. 
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Igitur  infantulua  iac^at  in  cunis  Aldredus  et  ecce  aduenit  ad  N.L..  I.,  41 ; 
d<Hnuni  patris  eius  archidiaconus  quidatn  nomine  Willeimus  filius  Thole  '' 
uir  preclare  gratie.'  Erat  autem  idem  {Hropinquus  Aldredi  secundum 
camem  et  multum  quoque  matrem  eius  dilexit  et  patrem.  Is  ergo 
intrans  in  domum,  ut  dizi,  ubi  Aldredus  iacebat  in  cunis,  uidet  fadem 
ilHus  in  sped«n  solis  conuersam  et  splendidissimia  chcHiucare  radiis  et 
tantum  abi  mutuasse  luminis,  ut  sue  manus  apposite  umbra  succederet 
a  parte  auersa,  cum  in  piano  palme  quod  respondd>at  ad  faciem 
infantis  quasi  solans  luds  hilgore  splendescere  uideretur,  tamque 
serenuB  innotuit  intuentis  aspectibus  paruuli  uultus  ut  tanquam  in 
speculo  in  hoc  sui  perfecte  ima^nem  intueretur.  Miratur  homo  nouum 
solem  excfftum  in  dmno,  parentibua  refert  incomparabilem  glcdam  in 
nati  sd  fade  sibi  appaniisse.  Fit  gaudium  audientibus  hec  et  fdidtatia 
exordia  in  primordiis  Aldredi  puiulasse  intelligentes  exultant  Affirmant 
ilium  in  matura  etate  hominon  uirtutis  esse  futurum  cm  tarn  eminens 
gratia  in  etatuta  infande  airisisse.  Hec  pater  Aldredi  narradt  ilH, 
hec  mater,  hec  firatres  retulerunt  cum  ad  inteUigilHtem  penienisse 
etatem,  hec  ab  <xc  ilUus  accepi,  hec  ab  eo  et  alii  audienmt, 
RaduifuB  de  Rodewell,  Henricus  Beuerlac,  Radulfus  paruus  cetmque 
quam  plures. 

Verum  et   cum  puenilus  esset  ad  modum  paruulus  rediou  a 
ludo  quon  habuit  cum  |  coetaneia  auia  in   lods   publids  patemum  (.  62  ■. 
ingreditur  domidlium.     Quem  pater  intuens :  eia,  inquit,  fili,  quales 
edids  rumores>     Et  ille,  archiepiscopus  Elbwacensis*  hodie  obiit,  n.l.,  I.,  4i  i 
pater  ml      Ridet  homo  hiis  auditis  cum  uniuersa  (amilia  et  lepida"" 
urbanitate  Aldredi  uatidnium  commendana  :  vere,  &li,  ait,  ille  otnit  qui 
male  uiuit     Et  puer :  aliter  iste,  pater,  nam  came  solutus  ultimum 
bodie  uale  (edt  mortalibus.     Ad  bee  atui>efacti  omnes  qui  audiere, 
mirantur  pueri  animum  drca  taBa  occupatum  et  de  absentibua  indicare 
uelut  prophetando,  cupiuntque  transitum  antistitis  quodam  modo  iam 
fuiase,  ut  annundantis  uerbum  consistat  in  uero.     Set  quia  locus  utn 
archiepiscopus  olnit  ab  da  longo  distabat  itinere  pendet  in  dubio 
exitus  prophede,  nee  eo  die  nee  altero  ulla  certitudinis  auctoritate 
roboratur.     At  in  terdo  Celebris  rumor  per  prouindam  uolitat,  fortur 

'  I  have  suggested  above  (p.  339  n.)  that  this  archdeacon  was  probably 
the  William,  named  Havegrim,  who  was  present  at  the  translaboo  of  the 
boc^  of  St  Cuthbert  in  1104. 

^  Thomas  IL,  who  died  at  Bevedey,  29  February,  1 1 1 4.     Above,  p.  340. 
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passiin  et  per  onmes  pontifids  traoaitus,  tuDcque  qui  ante  ridebant 
quod  puer  Aldredus  predixerat  flere  indpiimt  et  lameotari.  oaa  quia 
ilia  prophetauit  sed  quia  papa  occubuit  Nam  de  Aldredo  dukiaiimo 
illi  qui  haac  rem  eum  predizisse  cognoadunt  aduiuicem  dicunt : 
Quid  putas  puer  iste  erit  >  etenim  dominus  hoc  illi  reuelauit.  Et 
pater  dus  repletus  gaudio  cooseruabat  hoc  quod  de  eo  dic^>atur,  coD- 
ferens  in  corde  suo.  Qui  Aldredo  facto  mooacho  ueniens  RieuaUem 
hoc  ipsum  plurimis  fratribus  lod  dusdem  duldssimum  duxit  indicare;. 
Et  ipse  pato-  noster  Aldredus  ueno^bilis  Radulfo  de  Rodw^  et 
Radulfo  breuis  stature  et  michi  de  hoc  a  parentibus  audisse  professus  e^ 
N,U.  I.,  4t :  PfflTo  in  hoflpido  Rieuall'  cum  esset  pridie  antequam  redperetur 
aUrtwUiiBi.  in  cellam  Donidorum  tale  quid  per  eum  dominus  operari  dignatus  est. 
Ignis  ualidus  accennis  in  ede  ilia  porrexit  popurentes  flamme  gtobos, 
[vimo  usque  ad  trabes,  dein  edam  usque  ad  laquearium  tuncturas 
superiores,  et  ita  seuieos  v^emeoter  preualebat  ut  culmm  edifidi  in 
DKHnento  consumere  crederetur.  Fit  in  abbadiia  lacrimabilis  ululatus, 
velox  omcursuB  conuersorum  monachorum  menxnariorum  hospitumque 
ad  illud  genus  infortunii,  qui  onmes  modis  omnibus,  quibus  tante  nuaerie 
subuoiire  credebant,  uti  pro  necessitate  non  cessarunt  Alii  aqms,  alii 
uino,  alii  tiquoribus  c^eris  edadssima  incendia  temperare  conabantur. 
Set  quanto  plus  desudabant  sedare  liquidis  calida  tanto  plus  in  aiidis 
et  humida  consumebantur.  Unde  desperado  tandem  cum  doltKc 
f.62b  comitatur,     quia    inanito:  |  tantarum    conamina    indidonum  '     im- 

penduntur.  Aldredus  auton  eadem  hora  cum  ceteris  ad  mensam 
sedebat  in  latere  australi  dusdem  domidliL  Qui  utique  in  omni 
perturbadone  ilia  non  est  motus  oxpore  uel  animo  set  cum  ^oguli 
dicerent,  ue  nobis  ue  nolns,  non  est  ultra  spes,  ille  cum  uiriK  grauitate 
Bubrtdena  apprehendit  dphum  qui  ccHam  eo  ponitus  fuerat  in  mensa 
plenus  anglids  poculis  °  et  cum  fiduda  miserationis  domini  lenauit  eum 
et  extensa  dextera  siceram  quzun  continebat  uasculum  iUud  projedt  in 
medio  flammarum  et,  mirum  dictu,  statim  condderunt  et  uelut  mare 
inundarum  ibi  extincte  sunt*  O  qualis  tunc  exultado  inter  paupores 
fralres.  O  quam  solempnis  laus  ad  deum,  qualis  deuodo  in  Alredum. 
Huic  rei  dominus  Gualo  interhut,  que  tanta  dus  cordi  quoque  admira- 
done  adhent,  ut  hucusque  concepti  stuporis  impressa  uestigia  obliuionis 

'  N.L,  IL,  547  :  moliminiim.  "  N.L.,  "  angelids  potibus  ". 

'  Elnd  of  passage  in  N.L 
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incuria  obliterare  non  poesiL  &  ut  per  quatuor  quater^  huius  con- 
tiaenda  epistole  inainuare  studeo  Alredum  nostrum  per  omnes  etatis 
gradus,  quos  attigit,  uirtutis  dedisse  indida,  et  sicud  hoc  predicto 
miracuio  ignis  ualidisnini  sedauit  incendium,  ita  et  sequeoti  addiscas 
eum  edam  aque  fluidam  substantiain  a  cursu  proprio  suspendisse, 
queso  pauds  aduerte. 

In  Galwadiam  pergens  ante  duos  annos'  quam  de  OMrpore 
migraret,  penienit  Dundrenan,'  sic  enim  uocatur  abbathia  quam  iloi 
fratres  Rieuall'  constnixerunt,  et  in  eodem  loco  mansit  diebus  sex  seu 
septem.  At  quoniam  in  tora  ilia  patriote  casas  pastcvales  et  tuguria 
dlissima  podus  quam  dcHnos  uA  quadrata  edi&da  inhabitant,  et  ab- 
bathia ilia  parum  ante  ceperat  edificare  t^dnas  regulares,  in  parua 
domuncula  dominum  abbatem  cum  suis  fratribus  deuotissime  coUocarunt 
!n  cuius  d<Hnatis  angulo  lectisteraia  patris  ministri  strauenmt  et  quam 
sedulo  potuerunt,  in  quo  qui^e  pausaret,  tectum  parauenmt  Set  quia 
Btatim  etiam  ut  tenuons^mam  piuuiam  de  nube  descendere  contigiss^ 
(urtiua  detursione  totum  solebat  madidare  pauimentum,  timuenmt 
fratres  huius  inquietadonis  iniuriam  uirum  uenerabilem  inddnta 
molestia  penirgere  debuisse.  lam  neduorum  quidem  pedum  spadum 
per  tectum  dcHuus  eiusdejn  ab  imbrium  inhisione  quin  instiUaret 
minime  seniabatur.  Set  postquam  Alredus  ilxdem  domiuit 
pluuiarum  decursus  a  sohtis  latrodniis  cohilnti  defecowit,  et  quamuis 
ingens  et  fere  continuus  fiovt  per  illos  sot  dies  descensus  imbrium  et 
super  aliorum  omnium  cuLulia,  qui  cum  eo  in  specu  illo  quiescebant, 
largiter  influerent  per  dissipati  culminis  hiatus  latiaamos,  nunquam 
tamen  tanto  tempore  supo*  lectum  patris  uel  una  quidon  guttula 
agnosdtur  |  ceddisse.  Quod  postquam  aduertunt,  ecdesie  uide-f.  62  c. 
licet  illius  prepoatus,  et  ceteri  fratres  supra  quam  credi  ptrfest  ad- 
mirantes  non  ob  aliud  quam  ob  uiri  sanctitatem  Deo  gratissimam 
fieri  arlHtrantur,  ut  aqua  sue  nature  obliuiscortur,  que,  cum  sit-  fluida 
et  humiditate  labilis  et  ponderose  liquiditatis,  cursum  debitum  non 
tenant  sed  uacuum  fca'aminum  subter  se  patendum  contorta  deriua- 
cic»ie  declinar^*     Nam  ut  pro  certo  tota  huius  nouitatis  mirabilb 

^  The  writer  is  describing  nnrades  from  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and 


old  age. 

*  For  the  6 


e  date,  see  above,  p.  480;  and,  for  other  visits,  below  p.  512. 

*  See  above,  p.  462. 

*  This  type  of  miracle  is  very  commoo.  Fw  a  more  Maitling  stoiy,  see 
Jocelin's  "  Uie  of  St  Kentigem,"  c  35,  ed.  Forbes,  7A«  Historiansof  Scot- 
land, v..  221  (Edinbuigh.  1874). 
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mutado  merita  commendaret  AldrecH  ^  cxtunc  nil  dubii  resident  in 
C(V(]ibus  fratrum,  quin  ad  eius  gloiiam  facta  hnsaet  tod  [ffedicti 
deskxado  singulans,  statim  postquam  stramenta  patris  exinde  sublata 
Hint  et  celum  dedit  pluuias,  ibi  ubi  dormierat,  sicut  aUbi  per  omne 
pauimentum  ipsius  edis,  more  aoHto  dissipate  stipule  dinuncdua  reflexio 
aquanim  infestas  copias  infundere  noa  cessauit  Istud  ddectabile 
miraculum  ueritatis  testimonio  suffidenter  corrobwat  dompnus  Walterus 
monachus  nosto'  et  sacristes,  quondam  autan  capellanus  Walteri 
Eapec,  qui  etiam  tempore  illo,  quo  bee  in  Gatwagia  facta  sunt,  in  dome 
de  Dundrenan  prin-atus  t^do  functus  ;  rem  quam  uidit  fideliter  solet 
enarrare.  Habemus  dt  alium  boc  ipsum  contestantem  Ogerum,  uide- 
Hcet  Rieuallie  SUum  et  testem  fidelissimum.  Dabo  et  terdum  Henri- 
cum,  sdUcet  Beuerlacensem,  uinim  eque  amabilem  et  ueracem. 

Ecce  babes  epistolam,  onustam  quidem  littera,  sed  non  uenustam 
eloquencia,  oon  auream  uel  deauratam,  sed  ferream  et  deargentatam, 
edam  miraculis  gemmatam  et  testium  astipuladone  confirmatam. 
Que  licet  iam  hie  congnie  ^niretur,  ante  tamen  duobis  amids  mds 
breuiter  respondere  temperabo  equidem  nmplidsnmus,  qui  me  repre- 
hendeodum  putanint,  quod  Alredum  nostrum  quasi  monachum 
uixisse  in  curia  Regis  Scode  ab  primo  inuentutis  Acre  asseuerare 
uolumm.  O  ignaros  h<Hmne9  reth(»ice  disdpline  que  splendore  colorum 
suorum  sub  multimodis  figuris  fadem  artis  delectabiliter  specificando 
illuminat.  Nam  quid  cause  pretendunt?  Iddrco  uidelicet  quod 
Alredus  eodem  tempore  uirginitatem  suam  aliquociens  deflorauerit 
talem  hominem  a  me  non  debmsse  monacho  comparari.  Elgo  autem 
illo  in  loco  non  de  castitatem  Alredi  sum  locutus  sed  de  humili' 
tate.  Hanc  itaque  commendaui  nomine  monacbi,  non  lasduiam  intro- 
duxi.  Triticum  ostendi,  non  lolium  predicauL  De  uidis  tacut, 
uiitutes  inainuaui.  Et  quando,  queso,  frumentum  nicbil  babelnt  acuris  ? ' 
Sic  nemo  mundus  a  scH*de,  nee  infaos  cuius  est  |  did  unius  uite  super 
terram.  Est  autem  figura  rethorica  que  intellectio  appellatur  per 
quam  res  tota  parua  ex  parte  cognosdtur  aut  de  toto  pars.  Hac 
uero  iln  usus  sum  ut  nomine  monachi  Alredo  designarem,  de  toto 
aslrueDS  partem,  uocans  eum  monachum,  noD  quia  castus  tunc  ad 
modum  (uerit,  set  quia  ualde  bumilis.  Humilitas  et  castitas  proprie 
monadium  fadunt     Et  quoniam  sine  humilitate  bonus  nunquam  est 

'  So  die  MS.  for  aceris,  genitiTe  of  aais  (Columella,  PHny,  etc.). 
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monachus  et  res  tota  parua  ex  parte  cognosdtur,  nee  per  hoc  dicendi 
regula  infringitur  sed  landiyiter  seruabn,  bene  pro  humili  monachum 
dtd,  male  tfgo  uituperauerunt  me  amici  mei  istL  Et  hoc  inquiunt 
quod  in  hbello  tuo  coq>us  Alredi  defuDcti  luxisse  ut  carbuoculum  et 
ut  diu9  redotuisse  professus  es>  non  «atb  caute  posuisti,  immo 
reguUriter,  at  mstids  et  idiotis  aliter  non  iminerito  oportuit  uideri. 
Talpa  nempe  licet  oculos  non  habet  solis  tamen  radios  reformidat 
Et  amid  mei  ced  c^endoe  in  lumine  non  erubescunt  Etenim 
superlado  est  orado  supoans  uoitatem  alicuius  augendi  minuendiue 
causa.  Hoc  coltxe  mater  sapienda  in  pittura  eloquende  cum  cetens 
artifidose  operatur.  Hinc  est  illud  Henrid  dicentis  cuius  ore  sermo 
melle  duldor  profluebat  Et  in  libria  nostris,  aquilis  uelodores  leonibus 
fordores.  lUudque  in  uita  bead  Martint,  uitro  puricv  lacte  candidior. 
O  hebetes  I  note  iste  non  sunt  notabiles,  immo  plane  commendatnles, 
res  magnas  commendantes  et  stultos  reprehenscM-es  iiritiuites.  Quid 
enim  >  Alredi  corpus  num  mihi  non  luxit  cum  lauaretur  defunctum  ? 
Vere  lux  nobis  omnibus  qui  affuimus.  At  qucHuodo  >  Plus  multo 
quam  si  carbunculus  affuisset  Quod  edam  super  odorem  thuris 
redolebat,  nc  nobis  uisum  est,  sic  sensimus  omnes.  Nee  minim. 
Nunquam  enim  antea  in  uita  sua  carnem  ac  candidam  gesat  pulchv 
iHe  et  decerns  quomodo*  quando  iacebat  dehuctus.  Dico  sine 
scrupulo  mendacii  nuncquam  ego  tam  candidam  camem  uidi  alterius 
cuiuslibet  uiui  uel  defuncti.  Ignosdte  ergo  michi  quod  rem  incom- 
parahilem  lidta  superladone  mertto  magnificaui.  Alioquin  auct<ffes 
eloquende  stoHditatero  uestram  publka  redargudone  dampnabunt 
E^  interim  parco  uolns.  Et  hoc  propter  te,  domine  mi  pater 
Maurid,  ne  protixitas  epistole  intendonem  exasperet  animi  tui  sitque 
finis  protractus  onerosua  auribus  occupatis.  Igitur  ecce  iterum  ad  te 
uenio.  LibentCT  audi,  nam  breuiter  dicam  miracula  patris  AlredL 
Magna  sunt,  bene  nosd.  Si  magna  non  essoit  nono  minderet  Et  . 
enim  ^lendida  et  gloriosa,  non  fusca  et  despica  |  bilia ;  emuladof.  63  a. 
sequitur  inuidende.  Sit  ita  ?  ita  est ;  magna  sunt  miracula  patiis 
nostri.  Set  miracula  et  magna  habere  possunt  homines  mali.  Sei 
perfectam  caritatem  quam  habuit  Alredus  boni  possident  soil  S 
habuerim  omnem  fidem.  ait  apostolus,  ita  ut  mcntes  traosferam.  cari- 
tatem autem  non  habuero,  nichil  michi  prodest.*     Quia  non  dicat 

'The  same  use  of  quomodo  at  the  foot  <^  f.  63a.  '  ICor.  ziiL  2. 
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m^num  esse  miraculum  tran^erre  mcHites  ?  El  tunen  suw  caiitate 
pro  nichilo  reputatur  quicquk]  homo  fecerit,  licet  posst  imo  digito 
su^ntWe  molem  uniuene  terrc  Ergo  caritas  res  miralHlis  est,  res 
dulcis,  res  amahilM,  res  utique  que  nunquam  caret  fructu  remunera' 
cionis  tferne  suauhatis.  Hanc  habuit  Alredus  et  talem  caie  qualem 
descrilMt  apost(^us,  id  est,  boiigiuun,  paaentem,  non  inflatam,  non 
agentem  perperam,  dod  querentem  que  sua  sunt  sed  que  Christi  Jhesu.' 
Habitum  ego  miser  mtHiachi  ptNTto,  ego  toosus,  ego  cucuUatus,  ego 
talis  loquor,  ego  dico  contests  confirmo  iuro  in  eo  autem  uiro,  qui  est 
ueritas,  Christo  Domino  oostro,  ego  caritatem  Alredi  plus  mirtH*  quam 
mirero*  si  iiij"'  fuisset  susdtatw  mortuorum.  Rideant  auditores  ma, 
derideant  sermonon  meum,  pixnciaiit  epistolam  in  ignem,  quod 
uoluerint  agant,  ego  in  hoc  perseuero  et  persoierare  me  spero,  quia 
caritas  Alredi  omnem  superauit  miraculi  nouit^em,  quam  habuit  ez 
ccHxIe  puro  et  consdenda  bona  et  fide  oon  ficta  secundum  apostolicam 
diffinicionem.*  Et  ut  Invui  quasi  argumeoto  probem  me  sentire  boie, 
audi,  mi  pato',  narraliunculam  fiUi  tui  perq)icuam  quamdam  pro- 
ferentem caritatis  imaginem. 

Quodzun  tempore  padficus  Alredus,  labwans  passicme  colica  et 
twcione  calculi,  super  nattam  uetustissimam  stratam  secus  focum 
limiauit  miseralxliter  doloriferos  artus,  et  quasi  membrane  folium  iuxta 
ignem  appositum  totum  c<Hpus  in  tantum  contorsit,  et  inter  genua  capud 
prorsuB  habere  uideretur.  Etenim  incomoditas  saeuissima  urgd»t 
eum  et  dum  tenire  putabat  dolofem  per  calorem  prope  modum  linguam 
flamme  liniatum  lambere  corpusculum  creder^  Ita  ago  dum  con- 
quioisdt  nunc  hac,  nunc  iliac,  ego  filius  cum  patre  solus  affui  sedou 
mestus  ad  modum,  quia  tristis  anima  mea  conturbauerat  me,  nee  tamen 
sic  dolebam  mentis  pro[«ie  acutissimum  stimulum  quomodo  patris 
incomodum.  Nobis  igitur  solis  duobus  in  domo  consistentibus  ecce 
quidam  efncunis  monacbus  iratus  utique  criminaliter  |  aspectu  taurino, 
motu  turpissimo,  ingrediens  ad  nos  uenit  usque  ad  locum  in  quo 
iacebat  Alredus.  Fremens  itaque  crudeliter  et  dentibus  frendens 
apprebendit  utrisque  manibus  latus  unum  natte  cum  patre  qui  desupa 
iacd»t,  et  excudens  utrumque  totis  uiribus,  uiium  oerte  centum 
monachorum  patrem  fratrumque  lakorum  quingeotorum,  tarn  in 
ignem,  quam  in  dneres,  prmedt,  damans  et  dicens,  O  miier,  ecce, 

'  I  Cor.  nu.  4,  5.  M  Tun.  I  5. 
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modo  te  ocddo,  modo  te  mcffte  dura  pCTdo.  Quia  hie  laces  fictisaime, 
uanissime,  stulbsaime,  amodo  non  erit  quod  meDcians,  quia  nunc  uti- 
que  DHxieris.  ^o  hec  respideos  coQtabui  et  patns  penculum  non 
padens,  concepi  ardorem  indigaadonis  contra  tiraonuni  et  consurgens 
cepi  hominem  per  barbam  durissime,  uoletu  uicem  redda«  in  momento 
temporis.  Ille  autem  gigas  corporali  mole  in  me  post  patris  iniuriam 
insurgebat  et  ego,  quia  uiuacis  animi  eram  et  magni  cordis,  reastebam 
driliter  et  conatus  iniquitatis  retardabam.  Into-  hec  mooachi 
ueniunt  et  inueniunt  lupum  super  ouem  stantem,  mimo  pastorem 
inuadentem  et  quasi  dentibus  disdndentem  et  ore  deuorantem 
crudditer.  Ut  autem  uiderunt,  contabuerunt  ^  zelo  accensi  uoluerunt 
inicere  manua  in  filium  pestilende,  set  pato*  oblitus  infirraitatis  et 
caiitatis  memor  preoepit  et  ait :  NoHte,  nolite,  queso,  n<^ite,  filii, 
patrem  uestrum  tunica  padende  spoliare.  Non  sum  commotus,  non 
sum  lesus,  turbatus  ntm  sum,  quia  fiHus  meus  est  qui  me  proiedt  in 
ignem  dt  [>er  hoc  purgauit,  non  peremiL  Filius  meus  est  set  infirmus 
est,  Et  ego  quidem  corpcx-e  non  sum  sanus,  sed  sanauit  me  in  anima 
infirmus  ille,  quia  beati  padfid  quoniam  filii  dd  uocabuntur.  Itaque 
appi^endens  caput  dus  uir  beatissimus  deoaculatur,  beaedidt, 
amplectitur,  et  quasi  doloris  nil  sensisset  at  infirmitate  corporea  nulla- 
que  mestitudine  tangeretur  ex  illata  iniuria,  ita  duldter  limre  studuit 
furorem  irascentis  in  se  sue  causa.  O  caritas  hominis  multis  maior 
miracuHs  I  Non  iussit  eum  a  monasteiio  ezpelli,  n<Hi  ueri>erari,  ntHi 
iusnt  quaa  freoeticum  Hgari  uel  compede  constringi,  non  eum  denique 
uel  uerbo  increpatcmo  patitur  a  quoquam  conumiii  Quia  ruguit  in 
perscHia  mea  peccauit,  ego,  cum  uoluero,  uindicabo,  sed  ego  nun- 
quam  |  quia  caritas  in  patre  uestro  n(Hi  est  destruenda,  set  per  talia  1. 63  c 
podus  pofidenda  iugiter  usque  in  finem,  et  sic  salui  erimus.  Quando 
noo.  ubi  non,  cui  ncm  placet  ista  lam  perfecta  caritas  que,  a  min(M%  tarn 
grauiter  ezulcertata,  taliouem  non  reddit,  immo  quod  est  perfectissime 
dilectionis  inngne,  pro  temoitate  beoefidum  impeodit  Ista,  mi  pater 
Maunci,  lege,  queso,  duobus  prelatis  illis  ut  sciant  Alredum  merito 
miracula  perpetrasse,  qui  tales  protdit  (ructus  in  caritate,  iureque  fedsse 
uirtutes  qui  tam  eztitit  benignua  ad  nU  sutnectos  (ratres.  Et  reuera 
cendes  et  iterum  todens  exemplis  huiusmodi  fonnam  uite  sue  decentis- 
ume  subomauit  coed  Ins  tincti '  miralxliter  ille  artifoL     Hanc  uero 

'  MS.  coc/i  bis  tincti.    The  phrase  is  scriptural,  e;g.  Eiodus  xxv.  4. 
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epiatolam  ad  capud  UbdH  nostri  deoram  qindem  appotui  ut  ad  earn 
uelut  ad  capitula  quedam  recurratur  maziiDe  aim  opus  fuent  rerum 
gestanim  testes  nommatini  producere.     Ora  pro  me  pater  mL 

(In  the  MS.  the  life  ic^ovn  the  letter  to  Mauice  widiout  a  hnaik. 
As  Ate  chief  facts  are  given  in  die  aummariea  printed  in  Hontmann's 
editiiHi  of  the  Nova  Legenda,  I  have  not  given  die  text  in  full  All 
passages  throwing  lig^  on  Aihred's  penonality  ch-  adding  definite 
informatbn  about  him  are  given,  also  Waits-  Daniel's  conunoits  on  die 
monastic  life,  die  true  methods  of  thetJogical  study,  and  amilar 
matters.  1  have  omitted  neariy  all  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Ailred's 
miracles,  as  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  anything  erf  particular  interest 
which  cannot  easily  find  parallels  dscM^iere.  1  have  added  die 
numbers  and  headings  to  the  chapters,  which  are  clearly  marked  by 
illuminated  ca[»tals  in  the  MS.] 
[I.  Prefatory  Utter  to  Abbot  //.] 

Virorum  dulcissimo  abbati  H.  suua  W.  Daniel,  ItJxHvm  et  salutem. 
Quum  quidem  pater  noster  olxit  et  quasi -lux  matutina  euanuit  e  tara 
nostra  et  multonim  animo  insidet  ut  radius  tand  luminis  refundatur  ad 
mem<»iam  et  illuminadonem  futurorum,  immo  edam  et  quorundam 
[ffesendum  quibus  et  ipsum  lumen  emicuit  in  fulgne  suo,  non  possum, 
fatecH*  tiln,  in  hac  re  sensus  ihd  rationem  et  sdenciam  denegare,  cuius 
debeo  pro  uiribus  parere  preceptis  et  maxime  in  caritadua  iussone  que 
non  sine  uoratione  anime  potent  preteriri.  Bene  dicitur  :  Pre  uictima 
est  obediencia  et  ante  pinguium  arietum  oblationem.'  Ad  hanc 
nihilominus  tuam  intentacionem  accedit  et  imminet  recens  patris 
abscessio''  que  nos  ultro  prodire  prouocat,  obedire  iubet,  et  tuis 
ammonet  parere  mandatis.  At  quid  fadam  nuser  inter  has  ambages 
discriminis,  que  sic  latera  mea  stringunt  et  constringunt  affectum  et 
uoluntatem  retundunt  t  Nam  ille  quidem  plus  cupit  quam  potest, 
bee  uera  tantum  tenere  suadet  Sed  quid  t  Oret  pro  me  patemitas 
tua  et  tuonun  deuodo  filiorum  suis  meo  asdpuletur  conatui  predbus  et 
ueris  uincam  opinionem  multonim.  .  .  . 
.    [II.  Ailred' s  youth  at  King  Davids  court.] 

Igitur  pater  noster  in  puerida  mirabilis  fuit  et  fere  uinim  fedt  pre- 
darum  cum  minusculam  etatem  ageret,  nisi  quod  ibi  habuit  maicvem 
uirtutem  uU  uidum  esse  non  potuit  .  .  .  Licet  enim  seruidum  domini 

'  I  Kings  XV.,  22.  ^  Ailred  died  in  Janusry,  1 1 67. 
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siu,  regis  utique  magni,  secundi  David,  Regis  Scooe,  talem  puerum, 
tam  egregium  florem  uiris  uere,  teneret  in  seculo,  in  celo  tameti  mente 
ac  uoluntate  conuersabatur,  et  iam  plane  infantulus  fedsset  ne  ulU  ex 
parte  seruiret  mundo.  nisi  tam  pure  sasctitatis  domino  pro  tempcHV 
in  quibusdam  deaouire  uoluisset  .  •  .  |  Denique  uitam  prefati  Regis  (-Ml 
tuculentissimo  stilo  composuit  stcut  postmodum  declaraUraus.'  A 
quo  tanto  amore  complexus  est  ut  eum  faceret  magnum  in  domo 
sua  et  in  palacio  glmiosum,  ita  ut  rebus  preesset  multis,  mandpiis 
plurimis  et  omnibus  palatinis  quan  dominus  alter  et  secundus  princeps 
baberetur,  egredieas  et  ingrediens  ad  imperium  regis,  in  uniuersis  fidelis, 
bonis  tamen  familiaris  et  cum  amcHV  gratus,  maUs  uero  terrilnlis  et  cum 
dilecttone  seuenis.  Jam  enim  tunc  adimplebat :  "  diUgite  inimicos 
uestros,"  et  non  disnmulabat  illud  :  "  omnia  omnibus  factus  sum  ut 
omnes  faceran  saluos  ".  Unde  Rex  uehementer  amabat  eum,  et  magis  N.L.,  I.,  4t, 
ac  magis  de  die  in  diem  ad  aitiora  prouehere  cogitabat  in  tantum  ut  545  >  '  " 
eum  episcopatu  nolMlitasset  primario  terre  sue,  nia  ad  dsterdensan 
relig^onem  ddus  aduolasseL  Erat  tamen  cum  eo  echonomus  *  domus 
regalis  et  preter  ilium  nicliil  Eigebatur  intus  uel  foris,  omnibus  pa*  omnia 
placena  et  in  nullo  unquam  delinquens.  ...  In  tantiun  enim  seruebat 
spiritum,  in  regali  triclinio  positus,  ut  magis  moaachus^  putaretur  quam 
secularis  potende  et  pompatid  ministOTi  offidalis  disdpulus. .  . .  Hinc 
est  quod  sepe  dum  slaret  coram  Rege  ad  prandium  fercula  distribuens 
et  partidones  diuidens  dborum  uiritim  unicuique  ctniuescendum  |  f.  64  b. 
prout  uolebat,  ut  primor '  in  hac  parte,  uidelicet  mense  regalis  dapifer 
summus.  inter  prandendum  obliuiscens  exteriora  et  que  futura  sunt 
cogitans,  quasi  per  agoniam  raptus  ad  superos,  uentrium  negoda 
obliuiscerctur.  ...  In  uestimentis  quoque  et  wnatibus  corporis  taliter 
incedebat  comptus  et  coopertus  ut  nulla  supeifluitaa  notaretur  in  super- 
fide  uel  uane  glorie  seu  cupiditatis  affectus,  prognosia  quadam  uerad 
future  uite  sue  prophetans  laudatnlem  paupotatem.  •  •  •  ( The  rest  of 
tke  chapter  on  Ailred's  virittes  is  summarized  in  N.L.,  II.,  S45)- 

'  Below,  f.  70  b. 

^Tbe  summary  in  the  Bury  MS.  cootainB  a  sentence  not  found  in 
Walter's  text :  "in  curia  Dauid  regis  Scode,  cum  Henrico  fiUus  regis  et 
Waltfaeno  postmodum  abbate  de  MeTros,  nutritus  fuit  et  educatus  ".  (N.L, 
U.,  545.  11.  20-21).     See  above,  pp.  336,  343. 

*See  above,  p.  343.  *  Above,  p.  471. 

'  So  MS.  for  primus  or  primoris. 
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N.L..  I.4I.   [III.  Tke  story  of  the  scurrilous  knight  who  attacked  Ailred^ 

II.,  MS>546. '  EjM.  etum  qindam  dunu  et  rigidua  ualde  itolidique  cordlU  et 
penitus  indomabilis  qui  militaru  qiudem  dUctpline  nomine  teniis 
exercebat  insignia  et  satis  uiribus  et  cnidelitate  profiadiat  in  nmlitm. 
Hie  insaniens  contra  iiuienem  eo  quod  a  rege  {»«  omnibus  amaietur, 
omnibusque  placeret  in  palado,  utpote  inuidens  et  frendens  dentibus 
ille  infelix  super  hiis  que  uiddjat,  gratiedonis  quibus  decorabatur  noster 
Joseph  adeo  ut  tanquam  pater  a  militaribus  ceteris  coleretin*,  ueneraretur 
et  solempnitor  pubHce  tA  priuatim  predpuus  predicaretur,  cq»t  pa- 

i.  64  c  sequi  uirum  uirtutis  uir  ille  et   graui   odio  insectari.  .  .  .  {  Tandem 

infladone  sua  oHnmotus  et  agitatus  ranoore  milea  malus  magno  impetu 
insurgit  in  bonum  hiNninem  et  benignum,  rege  presente  et  aulice  (re- 
quencie  soleropni  ounitatu ;  aicque  «racionis  princi[»o  galeam  im- 
pudencie  innectit  ut  spuroBsimiB*  uoIhs  et  horrorem  concucientU>us 
illis  qui  audi^MUt,  ma^tnds  non  militis  litan  et  luxuriam  redolerrat, 
dicens  et  OHiteataos  indignum  esse  honunem  regales  dispensare  diuicias, 
regio  uuttui  assistere,  tante  glorie  ntunen  et  laudem  opdnere.  Addit 
ad  bee  quedam  que  nleocio  pretermitto  propter  fetorem  uerbonim  ne 
fedent  os  nostrum  et  aures  audiendum,  euomens  contra  electum  Domini 
et  future  felidtatia  heredem.  {Ailred  treated  this  attack  with  such 
humility  and  generosity  that  the  knight  was  abashed  and  finally 
sought  forgiveness.  King  Davids  regard  for  Ailred  was  in- 
creased and  he  was  admitted  into  his  confidence  in  important 

f.  64  d.  matters.  .  .  .)  [  Congruit  edam  dus  nomini  interpretatto  magni  coo- 

sliarii,  quod,  uomm  in  latinum  totum  consilium  uel  cnnne  consilium 
fadt  Etenim  "  Aired "  anglicum  est,  illudque  quod  diximus  ex- 
primit  in  latiDO.  .  .  . 

(.65..  (IV.  Ailred  s  desire  for  the  cloister.\ 

(.65  b.  [V.   A  tired" s  Journey  to   York  where  he   hears  of  Rievaulx.] 

N.L.,  II.,  Paulo  post  namque  in  partes  Ebwace  duitatiB  pro  quodam  negodo 

deueniois  ad  Archiepiso^um  dusdam  dioceais,*  dididt  a  quodam 
f amiliarissimo  *  sUu  nim<Hre  laudalnli  quosdam  monachos  ferme  ante 
duos  annos  ex  transmarinis  partibus  uenisse  m  Angliam,  miralMles 

*  So  I  read  the  MS.  Some  words  seem  to  hare  been  omitted  by  the 
copyist. 

'  Archlxshop  lliurstaa 

'  Perhapi  Waldef,  who  about  dus  time  had  been  elected  prior  of 
Kirkham. 
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quidem  et  r^gione  insigaes,  uesdtuque  albos  et  oomine.  ( The  rest 
of  the  chapter,  describing  the  Cistercian  rule  and  WaUer  Espec's 
foundation  near  Helmsley  is  summarized  in  the  Bury  MS. 
N.L.,  II.,  546-^47,  but  the  following  passage  is  much  abbreviated.) 
Omnia  illia  constant  pcmdere,  meosura  et  nutnero.  Panem  libra, 
potum  I  emina,  olus  et  faba  confidimt  pulmenta  duo.  Si  cenaumBt(-63c 
partes  prelU>atorum  itenim  in  puUicum  veniunt,  excepto  quod  pro 
coctioiiibus  binis  quedam  a  atfuenint  succedunt  nascenda  leguminum. 
&nguli  et  dncti  lectis  repausant  suis,  cuculla  et  tunica  estate  uel 
hieme  nunquam  minus  habenles.  Nichil  posadent  propnum  prefer 
quod  non  loquuntur  simul.  nee  propria  quid  quis  aggreditur  uoluntate. 
Ad  Dutum  prelati  ndtata  que  genmtur  nmili  exitu  flectuntur  ad 
qu^bet.'  Pusillua  et  magnu^  puer  et  seneat,  prudens  et  ydiota 
una  lege  tenentur  ad  mensam,  ad  procesnonem,  ad  conununtonem 
usumque  ordinum  ceterorum.  Po'sonalitas  idemptitatem  paiit,  singulis 
unam  ipsamque  omnibus  similem,  nee  est  gratia '  quemlibet  excepdonis 
indidum  preponderans  equitati,'  nisi  quem  maior  sanctitas  aliis  potuerit 
anteferre.  Sola  hec  distincdo  digniorem  approbat  que  nouerit  dino- 
sca%  metioron.  Quanto  ei^o  quis  humilior  tanto  et  maior  est  intor 
illos.  Et  quanto  *  abjectior  fuerit  secundum  esttmadonem  propiiam. 
tanto  alionim  opinioni  et  arbitrio  plus  placebit'     Januas  monasterii  sui 

*  The  punctuaticxi  in  N.L.  differs  from  that  of  the  MS. 

*  N.L,  erga.     The  Bury  text  appears  to  be  better  here. 

*  N.L.  equitatem,  *  MS.  quanta. 

'  Most  <^  this  passage  is  taken,  sometimes  Terbatim,  h«m  the  rule  of  St. 
BeoedicA  <a  from  tbe«Cisterdan  constitution&  It  may  be  compared  with 
Ailred's  descriptioQ  in  the  Speculum  Caritatis  (P.L,  CXCV.,  colL  559^ 
560).  In  one  of  his  sratences  Walter  Daniel  wrote  a  eulogy  of  the  Cistercian 
rule  in  mwe  general  tenns :  "  ordo  dsterdensis  est  ut  lampa  inter  astro,  ut 
thiara  Aaron  inter  pcHitificalia,  ut  efdwd  Dadd  inter  regalia,  ut  uma  aurea  inter 
tabemaculi  tedimonii  uasa  cetera.  Dixit  autem  Dauid  sponso  de  sponsa : 
astitit  regina  a  deztris  sds  in  uestitu  deaurato  circumdata  uarietate.  Ita 
pulchre  sponse  uarietas  quasi  uisibilibus  distincta  coloribus ;  nitore  coloris 
albi  albos  dsterdenas  orchnis  monachos  signare  uidetur.  Sicut  cnim  uidetur. 
Scut  enim  color  albus  pre  ceteris  coloribuE  naturali  quadam  ueoustate  oculos 
mulcet  intuentium,  ita  ordo  dsterdensia  pre  ceteris  professionum  sectis,  pictura 
quadam  egreg^  et  BjHrituaU,  omnes  in  se  rccapituUt  drtutes  in  quo  si  add 
minus  habetur,  hoc  eanun  chataloso  certum  est  omoino  deesse.  Sciunt  plane 
itii  uera  esse  que  dico,  qui  eumdem  ordinem  strenue  custodiunt  qwHnodo  a 
prioribus  patribus  in  primordii  sui  est  incoatus  exordio.  Elgo  etiam  hec 
optime  noui,  quod  pr<^essioQii  huius  observatorcs  pcrfccli  pro  drtutum  pulcher- 
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mulieres  nos  ingrediimt,  non  acdpitrcft,  Don  canes  nisi  tales  qui  fre- 
quenti  latratu  hires  ab  edibus  abigere  consuoiinL  Pestem  mdignacionis 
et  omnem  piaDtadonem  iracundie  superlxeque  fuinosas  figuras  e  medio 
sui  exauffiant  nimia  dilecdone,  quibua  secundum  actus  apostolcffum  cor 
UDum  creatum  est  et  anima  una  spiritus  sancd  gratia  et  anuHre.  .  .  . 
f.65d.         [VI.  Ailred  leaves  York  for  HelmsUy\ 

N.L..  II..  547.        Hucusque  uir  uenerabilia  ab  amico  fabulam  non  fictam  sed  factam 

audiens,  et  "mi"  inquit,  "que  est  uia  que  dudt  ad  istos  angeUcos 

homines,  ad  hec  loca  celestia  ?  "      "  NoU,"  ait  ille,  "  turbari,  nam 

iuxta  te  sunt  et  nescis,  fadllimeque  reperiri  possunt  si  quesieris  **  O, 

inquit,  "  dendero  plane  multum  et  uehementer  sitio  aspectum  ilWum  et 

loci  prefatas  opportunitates  conspicari ".    '*  Aggredwe,"  refert  ille,  *'  iter, 

sed  prius  ab  archiepiscopo  licenciam  pete  et  acdpe  benedidonem  eius, 

et  post  ante  did  presentis  occasum  si  uolueris,  impletnt  deus  desiderium 

tuum ".     Cunit  ddus  ad  presulem,  cupiditate  ductus  futurtffum,  rA 

recepta  licenda  et  benedicdone  antistitis  ad  hospidum  condtus  recurrit, 

equos  ascendit  nee  moram  innectit  ingressui  domus,  immo  pene  in- 

salutatoa  apud  quos  hospitabatur  relinquens,  iumenta  urget   ire  quo 

nesdt     Sed   relator   prefate  fabule  ilium  post  se  co^t  sequi  et  sic 

agitantibus  caballis  et  ualde  uelodter  ante  noctem  castellum  introeunt 

Helmesley,  quod  a  loco  distabat  miliariis  duobua.     In  quo  dum  eos 

ouanter  recepit  uir  nobiHs  et  fundatcH'  illius  ceoobii  Waltenis  Espec, 

noctem  illam  cum  eodem  letam  duxerunt    Qui  et  ipse  preseoda 

quedam  preteritis  addens  de  rdigione  monacborum  illorum  humJllimi, 

Alredi  spiritum  magis  ac  magis  gaudio  acceod^Mt  inenarrabilL 

[VII.  Ailred  enters  Rievaulx.       This  ckaptSy,  like  the  last,   is 

sum?narized  at  some  length  in  ike  Bury  MS.     The  chief 

omission  in  the  latter  is  the  foci  that  Ailred  did  not  decide 

to  become  a  monk  on  his  first  visit  to  Rievaulx,  but  on  the 

following  day,   after  he  had  begun   his  journey   back  to 

Scotland.] 

N.L..  II..  547.        Mane  igitur  facto  peregit  pater  cum  eo  ad  monachos  et  uemaculi 

nonnulli  cum  illis  ueniunL     Occunit  prior,  hospitalis  et  portarius,  ducunt 

ad  orabonem  iuuenem  lacrimis  fadem  abluentem  et  cor  conterentem 

rimos  flores  [sici  triceamum  et  Bexagesiauun  cmteamumque  faciunl  (nictum. 
Sit  pax  et  Veritas  cum  his  omnibus  usque  in  finem.  Am«."  (Centum 
Sffltentiae,  no.  97,  (.  37''-38'.) 
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humiliter  in  confesuone  domini.  .  .  .  Tamen  non  illo  die  imperauit 
animo  locum  ipsum  digere  ad  ibi  manendum,  sed  retneans  cum  dcHnino 
W.  EUpec  ad  castnmi  ante  nominatum  alteram  in  eo  peregtt  noctem 
priori  coownitem.  Loquuntur  simul  |  qui  ado'ant  suffidenter  def.66t. 
pluribuB  et  post  d<Hinitum  est  usque  ad  illud  exortum  stelle  que 
primo  mane  micando  resplendet  et  ludfer  appellatur.  Clamat  iam 
ezpergefactus  a  scnnpno  ille  todens  nominatus  quatinus  ministri  equis 
frena  suspendanL  Sellas  edam  superponant  et  alia  equitandum  in- 
stnimenta  componant.  Quibus  patratis  uale  (adens  Dolnlissimo 
Waltero  it^  arripuit  in  Scociam  ad  dominum  suum  regem.  Quum 
autem  oportebat  eum  transire  per  mentis  supodlium  qui  descendebat 
in  uallem  monasterii  de  quo  diximus.  et  duc^t  ad  pcHtam  illius,  cum 
uenisset  illuc  inflammatus  calore  spiritus  sancti,  amore  uidelicet  domini 
Jhesu,  intoTogauit  quendam  suoram,  uocabulo  amicum,  utnim  uellet 
descendere  ad  abbathiam  et  plenius  quod  pridie  conspexerat  ctHiton- 
plari.  ( The  event  was  decided  by  the  desire  of  the  companion  to 
go  down  to  the  abbey,  and  Ailred  became  a  monk,  with  one  of 
his  company.) 
[VIH.  Ailred  in  the  probatorium.\  (.66b. 

GMnpleto  igitur  in  hospido  quatemario  dierum  numero  red[HturinN.L.,ll„546.' 
probatorium  ;  ante  tamen  coram  toto  conuentu  conuentus  de  proposito 
quod  spopondit  et  ibi  quoque  ut  aliln  responas  gratie  que  procedebant  de 
ore  ilfius  omnes  commouit  in  fletum.  In  probatorio  uero  non  fadle 
dixerim  quatiter  extitit  IH  enim  terra  in  aunim  uersa  est  Adhuc 
in  carae  superest  qui  eum  audiuit  in  scola  ilia  et  est  religionis  famose 
uir  ille,  Saaaa  uidelicet  abbas  de  Sartis.'  Qui  licet  senio  lassatus  iam 
iamque  propinquet  ad  brauium,  tamen  interim  dicat  qualem  uiderit 
patrem  nostrum  amantissimum  Alredum  in  probatorio  Qonidonun. 
Die,  senex.  die,  die  de  illo,  dum  uiuia,  ueritatem.  Noli  timere  illud 
ne  laudes  hominem  in  uita  sua,  quia  iste  iam  obdormiuit  in  domino 
et  porrexit  ad  celum.  Vere,  inquit,  sodus  mens  fuit  non  disdpulus  et 
industria  magisterii  uidt  doctorem.  Ergo,  o  tu  bone  senex,  super  te 
predicas  bene  uixisse  quern  te  in  bono  astrub  meliorem.     {^TAe  rest 

'  After  the  summary  of  the  preTious  chapter,  the  Etory  of  the  fire  in  the 
guest  house  follows  in  the  Bury  MS.  This  was  taken  fnnn  the  lata*  letter 
to  Maurice.  See  aboTe,  p.  466.  In  his  summary  <A  Chapter  VUL,  the 
compiler  onuts  the  references  to  Simon,  Abbot  of  Sartis. 

■'  AboTe.  p.  453. 
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of  the  chapter,  whUh  is  brufly  summarised  in  N.L.,  II.,  548,  deals 
with  AUreds  virtues  as  a  novice.) 
66  c.  [IX.  Ailred  makes  kis  prof ession\ 

N.L„  II.,  546.  Igitur  cum  orbita  todus  anni  uolueretur  «t  ad  siu  prmcifaum  tempus 
rediret  et  ipse  totum  expeodisset  in  c^  ubi  Christi  probantur  tiroiies, 
ante  altare,  ut  mos  est,  in  orat<Mrio  coram  omnibus  uotum  suum  firmauit 
{wofesatooe  litterali,  quam  et  manu  sua  sciipat,  ut  beatus  ammonet 
Benedictus.'  Deinde  uestitur  itola  sancta,  cuculla  uidelicet  abbatica 
beiKdicci<Hie  sanctificata,  et  deinceps  in  congregadone  reputatur.  Et 
quooiam  aliquantulum  rufus  erat  ut  Dauid,  pulcho-  et  decorus  aspectu 
plurimum  delectaaoniB  intuendum  oculis  iogec^Mt  Qui  tribus  quoque 
inida  milide  monachatus  decorabat  inngniis,  mdelicet  sancta  medita- 
done,  pura  oradone,  honesta  exerdtadone.  Extra  horum  unuin  re- 
pertus  est  nunquam.  In  hiia  d^ectabatur  acut  in  (Hnnibus  diukii*. 
Aut  enim  meditabatur  in  l^e  diuina  aut  deum  suum  deprecabatur  aut 
utili  actioni  operam  dabat  Primo  autem  drca  que  meditado  illtus 
hierat  intenta  propaletnus. 

a.  66  o67  b.    [X.,  XI„  XII.  Mediiation,  prayer,  work.     The  nature  of  Walter 

546.549."  Dantefs  reactions  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  N.L.,  II., 

54S-549-\ 

1. 67  b.  pCIII.  General ettlogy  on  Ailred  as  a  monk,  written  in  the  manner 

of  the  Centum  Senieniia.] 
In  hiis  igitur  et  in  huiusmodi  uirtutibus  uictitans  miles  inuictus,  qui 
quasi  a[Hs  argumentosa  per  campos  uolitabat  drtutum,  apothecam 
cordis  tribus  impleuit  spedebus,  melle  uideHcet  oleo  et  butiro.  Et  mel 
dixerim  contempladonem  quia  cetestia  oblectamenta  hauriebat,  oleum 
pnetatem  quia  lucebat,  biturum  compaasionem  proximi  quia  pro  eonun 
peccatis  precei  ad  deum  hindebat  In  contempladone  mel  sensit  et 
gustauit  per  quam  guetatur  et  uidetur  quam  suauis  est  dtHninua,  sicut 
didtur  :  "  Gustate  et  uidete  quam  suauis  est  dominus  ".*  Per  pietatem 
expertus  est  lucem  miseradonis  domini,  quia  sicut  oleum  in  superfide 
lucet,  ita  et  pietas  in  miseradone  resplendet  Comedit  edam  butiniin 
proximo  compadendo,  quoniam  sicut  butinim  ad  ignem  liquesdt  ila 
compassio  in  proximi  subuendone  resoluta  in&rmam  animam  refiigeraL 

'  Walter  Daniel  follows  the  constitutiones.     See  Guignard,  Les  monu- 
ments primitifs  de  la  rigle  cisiercimne,  p.  220, 

'  Ps.  xzziii.  9.  '  MS.  buturum. 
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Quod  propheta  considerans  didt  deo  :  "  Remitte  mihi  ut  refrigerer 
prius  quam  abeam  et  ampHus  oon  ero." ' 

PCIV.  Ailred  and  Abbot    William.     The  joum^  to  Rome. 
Novice  master.] 

Cum  ergo  sic  flcM'net  uir  religiosus  Alredus,  connderans  laborem 
eius  et  soUidtudinem  in  bono  abbas  suus  dominus  uidelicet  Willelmus 
cogitabat  admittere  illutn  ad  conalii  sui  secretas  interrogadones  et 
necessarias  causas  examinandas  dtxnua  Ryuall'.  Quod  cum  fedsset 
decuplum  inuenit  in  eo  sapieadam  ac  pnidende  super  quam  esdma- 
uerat  Nam  res  diddles  graues  et  pennaximas  multo  fadlius  quam 
opinabatur  expresnt  in  lucem  et  prouexit  ad  gltMiam.  Neque  des- 
p«are  potuit  de  bono  rd  exitu  ueneralnlis  Willebnus  n  dus  ingressus 
Alredum  non  latuisseL  Nam  cognitis  causarum  prindpiis  ad  instar 
alterius  Danielis  soludonem  eanmi  |  et  finem  prudenter  inter- 1. 67  c 
pretabatur.  Hinc  est  quod  eum  prefatus  abbas  Romam  diiigena  pro 
dissensionis  Eboracenus  causa  ^  maxima  mitiganda  tanta  grada 
receptus  est  a  dtmuno  papa,  tarn  strenue  negodum  expresdt  et  consum- 
mauit  ut  redieos  mulds  admiracioai  fioret  et  honori.  Cd  quoque 
reuerso  iniungitur  a  domino  Willebno  cura  nouidonim,  quatinus  uasa 
eos  (adet  digna  deo  et  accepta  ordine  et  quasi  quedam  pofectionis 
exemplaria  eorum  qui  bene  bononim  gestiunt  formam  emulari.  Quod 
et  fedt  et  tam  dolatos  ex  ilUs  monachos  tradidit  ut  eorum  quid  adhuc 
in  carne  supentites  illius  predicabilem  industriam  tam  mcuimi  suamtate 
quam  dua  uoce  affirmant,  quorum  conuersado '  inter  candidos  flores 
candidiores  ut  ita  dixerim  flosculos  prefenint,  et  maiorem  pretendunt 
uenustatem  decoris  incomparabilis.  Et  ut  uno  compassio  cordis  dus 
et  perfectio  religimiis  intelligatur  audiant,  qui  audire  uolunt,  quid  pro- 
ferre  quodam  fecent  uel  podus  quid  deus  per  ilium  fecerit  pro  fratre 
■llo. 
(XV.  The  story  of  the  clericus  scolaris\ 

Venit  aliquis  illo  tempore  scolaris  dericus  ad  RieuaHem  monachi  N.L..  1.,  42. 
ntsnen  et  offidum  desiderans  adipisd.     Redpibur  primo  in  hospido,  549,  u,  %j£.* 

'  Pb.  zxxviii.  14.  ^  See  aboTe,  p.  347. 

'  Two  or  three  words  seon  to  have  been  omitted  here. 

*  The  summBries  of  this  story  in  the  Sanctilogium  Anglie  (N.L.,  L,  42) 
and  the  Bury  M&  (IL,  549)  are  equal  in  lengdi  and  very  oniilar,  but  are 
clearly  independent  E-g.  ttie  former  takes  the  word  dericus  from  Walter 
Danid,  the  tatter  cnoits  it. 

33 
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paulo  post  ID  cella  nouidonim  ubi  Alredus  predpiebat  ut  magi^er. 
Qui  clcricus  ualde  instabilis  animo  persepe  ad  diuena  titubabat,  nunc 
hue  nunc  illuc,  ut  arundo  pro  aura  mutabilia  uoluntatis  ferebatur  .  .  . 
{explicii)  lam  in  sancto  baUtu  frater  ille  po*  puram  (Mradcmem  Alredi 
inter  eiusdem  patris  manus  uite  finem  terminauit' 
[XVI.   The  spring  in  the  probatoritan^ 

Nee  pretereundum  quomodo  in  probatorio  cassellum  testeam  ad 
modum  paruule  datone  sub  terra  fabricauerat,  cui  per  occultos  riuulos 
aqua  influebat     Os  autem  eius  lafude  latissimo  claudebatur  ne    a 
quoquam  cerno^ur.     In  quam  Alredus  machinam  intrana,  ai  quando 
secretum    nlendum    reperisset,    et    aqua  frigidianma    totum  corpus 
bumectans  calorem  in  sese  onm«n  extinxit  uidorunL 
[XVII.  Ailred' s -mrUings  during  this period\ 
9-        Per  idem  tempua  cepit  scribere  ad  diuersaa  personas   epistolas 
quidem  senau  aerenisaimas  et  litera  luculentas.     Scripsit  edam  tres 
libros  secundum  iudidum  meum  pre  omnibus  quoa  acripsit  laudabiles, 
quos  uocauit  speculum  caritatia,^  eo  quod  opus  illud  sic  in  se  contineat 
imaginem  Dd  amoria  et  proximi,  sicut  io  speculo  imaginem  con^do'antis 
constat  panideri.     Et  hie  plane  uolumus,  deo  noa  adiuuante,  ingeoii 
dus  limatam  paulisper  detegere  subtilitatem. 
[XVIII.  Aiireds  intellectual gtiaiities^^ 

Nempe  acceperat  animam  ingeniosam,  acceperat  et  habebaL 
Quid  modo  Kabd»t,  qui  panun  sdeos  in  seculo,  tanta  postmodum 
sduit  eaque  que  sduit  tarn  sapide  ^duit  ?  Artes  quos  liberates  uocant 
auctores  iste  magis  palpando  senait  quam  bibendo  gustauit,  quantum 
attinet  ad  erudidonem  illam  que  ore  magpstri  disdpuli  pectus  ingreditur. 
Alias  autem  omne  tulit  magiaterium  aecum,  intelligens  bene  super  eos 
qui  scolaria  didicerunt  nidimenta  tniectione  uerbi  podus  quam  in- 
fudone  spiritus  sanctL  Et  isti  anstotelicaa  figuras  et  pitagorid  com- 
putadonts  infinitos  calculoa  doctore  indicante  vix  capitmt,  iste  auton 
omnem  numenim  transuolana  uelodtate  ingenii  sui  et  omnem  com- 
posidonem  [  figure  ficte  uel  facte  aupergrediens,  ipsum  intellexit  in 
scripturis  et  docuit,  quisolus habet immortalitatem ubi  non  est  numnus 

'  See  abore,  p.  312  ;  and  below,  pp.  502,  504-506. 
» Above,  pp.  454-455. 

'  Above,  p.  473.  This  important  chapter  was  not  summarized  by  Tyne- 
mouth  Dor  by  the  author  of  the  summary  in  the  Bury  MS 
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et  lucem  hatntat  inacceaubilein  uhi  non  apparet  figura  sed  ipsa  uoitas 
que  finis  recte  inteiligitur  uniuerse  doctrine  naturalis.  Qui  non  fucos 
quesiuit  assumeFe  uerborum  in  asserdone  sua,  que  dignitatem  soisus 
magis  (Hierant  quam  hoQor2uit,  nam  amputaol  a  uero  indicium  ueritatis 
dum  post  se  trahunt  quod  aliena  declinadone  non  indiget  et  in 
hoc  ducunt  quod  ueritas  dedignatur.  Se  sola  enim  ueritas  contenta 
est  nee  uerbis  indiget  ad  deprecandum  compositis  uel  inl^gendum. 
Sicut  sol  nullius  rei  opus  habet  ut  luceat  quo  mag^s  luceat  quam  lucet, 
si  autem  ei  aliquid  aliud  coniunxeris  iam  minus  lucet,  ita  uoitas  se 
sola  suffiut  intelligenti  ut  uideatur,  cui  si  aliquid  aliud  inpresseris  uel 
admiscueris,  eo  minus  compH'obatur  suffidens,  quo  dignitatem  propriara 
aliena  munire  presumit  insipienda.  Neque  enim  uerlia  sine  rattone, 
que  membrum  quoddam  est  ueritatis  ad  boni  aliquid  suadendum  uel 
deprecandum  uel  tenendum,  ulta  suffidencia  fulduntur.  Nam  innumera 
uerba  esse  possuot  sine  sensu  et  nichil  diatabunt  a  latratu  canis.  Quod 
icdrco  dico  quia  pater  noster  refutabat  omnino  regulas  gramattcas 
ueritali  antefare,  quaa  illi  ubique  postposuit,  utpote  cultum  con- 
tempnens  eloquii  supoiiacuum  rdque  de  qua  diceret,'  approbans 
puram  et  meram  ueritatem.  Nee  tamen  ad  modum  nisticus  in  pro- 
nundando  sennonem  innt^t.  cui  et  diserto  suppedit  splendidissima  et 
non  panie  gtorie  uenustam  eloquiam  habundauit  Habuit  autem  ad 
manum  facile  dicere  quod  uellet  et  ita  profore  ut  decoeL  Sed  de 
hiis  satis,  l^quidon  scripta  illius  ost^dunt  auffidenter  quaUter  sit 
locutus  que  manu  mea  et  labore  memorie  posterorum  resonate  sunt 
Jam  ergo  ad  sequenda  procedamus. 
[XIX.  Foundation  of  Revesby\ 

Domus  i^tur  Rieuall'  condpiens  in  utero  terdam  filiam '  genittui 
tumms  distennone  partum  propinquum  nuntiauit*  Que  uero  cum 
peperiaset,  obstetrices  Alredum  nostrum  ad  prolem  recentem  fusam 
gerulum  et  nutridum  elegerunt,  affirmantes  dto  grandiusculam  futuram, 
si  dus  sollidtudinis  lacte  nutriretur.  £t  factum  est  ita.  Quid  ?  Elexe- 
runt  ilium  in  abbatem  fratres  qui  de  f^eualle  ad  locum  queradam 
mittendi  fuerant  in  prouindam  Lindisse,  qui  locus  a  Lincolnia  d  |  uitatef-  68  b. 
regia  uiginti  distat  milUius. 

'  dicere  t  in  marg^ 

^  The  two  earEer  daughter  foundations  were  Wardon  and  Mdroee. 

*  MS.  minictauit. 
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'■ «  b.         [XX.  AUred  as  Abbot  of  Revesby.] 

Veniens  igitur  aim  illis  lUac  in  panio  tempore  numenim  fratnim 
muldplicauit  uehenienter  g^tia  jhew  ChiistL  Afabade  autem  nomen 
bipaititum  est,  nam  de  sancto  Laurendo  didtur  eo  quod  in  iiilla  qua 
eadoD  constnicta  est  abbada  eccleaa  olim  sancti  colebatur  Laurendi, 
que  usque  modo  manet ;  et  ex  uilia  alteram  sordtum  est  uocabulum 
que  Reuesby  didtur,  unde  uero  et  abbada  sic  af^Uatur.  In  hac 
N.L..  II..  549.  pater  sanctus  miraculis  florere  cepit  ( The  rest  of  the  chapter  de- 
1.  ^33  to  ^^' scribing  the  growth  of  the  abbey  and  AUred s  busy  life,  for  he 
found  favour  both  with  King  and  bishop,  is  given  a/most  verbatim 
in  the  Bury  MS.) 

*■  w  =■  [XXI.  AUred  cures  the  subprior  of  Revesby  of  afever\ 

Supprior  itaque  dusdem  d(»nus  uir  religiosus  et  timois  Deum 
acutisamis  febiibus  tenebatur  longo  iam  tempore.  .  .  .  Et  ecce  pater 
sanctus  cellam  infirmonim  ingrediens  lectulosque  inuisena  singu- 
Imim,  tandem  in  ilium  inpingit,  et  eum  intuens  iacturara  domus  et 
inuisam  uiro  ualetudioem  dedignatur,  sicque  tandem  affatur  lacentem  : 
"  Cras  in  nomine  dcnoim  ad  ecdesiam  perge,  in  spalWtdum  diorum 
imimpe,  canta  cum  illis,  ora  deum  et  per  ipsum,  ut  credo,  sanitate 
poderis".  {The  monk  did  so,  recovered  his  health,  and  lived 
long.) 

[XXII.  The  unstable  monk  again.] 

Extdem  tempore  isdem  Erater  de  quo  in  superioribus  diximus,  ille 
uidelicet  cuius  animam  deum  rogauit  Alredus  ut  aU  daretur,  prisdne 
mutabilitatis  incendio  conflagratus  de   monasterio   recedore   uolebaL 

NX..  I..  42.  {After  a  conversation  which  is  copied  in  the  summaries,  the  monk 
550 'ii!  3^30."  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^  i^^t  AUred  to  pray^  .  .  .  Jam  accedens  subcdlerarius 
f.  60  A.  ad  eum,  prozimus  uidelicet  d  secundum  camem,  didt,  "  O  tu,  quid 

fads,  excecans  oculos  tuos  pro  misenimo  illo  ?  Insupo-  et  uotiun 
(edsti  ut  te  fame  ocddas  si  non  redeat  ille."  Et  sanctus,  "  Quid  ad 
te  ?  Noli,  queso,  dotorem  dolori  meo  addere,  nam  cnidor  in  hac 
flamma,  et  dto  morior  nitd  subueniatur  fiHo  meo.  Quid  ad  te  ? " 
Fug^duus  autem  ad  portam  u^ens  exire  festinabat  (The  rest  is 
given  in  the  summaries.  The  monk,  although  the  gales  were 
open,  7oas  itwisidly  restrained  from  proceeding.) 
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IXXIII.  The  monkwiih  ikedeadarm,  wAo  was  cured  6y  At/red's  n.l.,1..  42, 
staf]^ 
Per  idem  tempus  frater  quidam  in  monasterio  eius  artifidosus  ualde 
uoius  brachii  mortificacionem  incurretu,  totum  corpus  perinde  arbitra- 
batur  mortiferuin.  Nam  uis  inualitudinis  totum  occupans  membnim 
triplid  rcflexu  tanquam  arietis  comu  interius  replicauo-at  et  manum 
emortuam  infra  triplicadonem  eandem  nuseralnliter  cootonerat,  ita  ut 
in  lecto  super  latus  partis  infinne  nunquam  pausare  potuisset,  quoniam 
uni  membro  infirmanti  cetera  omnia  compadebantur.  |  Erat  isdemf-®*- 
monachus  bene  simplex  et  admodum  religiosus  et  bone  fidd  inniteos 
ualde.  Qui  cum  quadaro  die  adiret  ecclesiam  quatinus  roissarum 
sacris  into-esset  solempniis,  intuens  baculum  abbalis  infixum  in  ligno 
quodam  secus  ostium  watorii,  eadem  uirga  per  moita  beati  uiii  et 
gradam  Jhesu  Cbristi  sanitatem  recuperare  presumpnt  Acdpiens 
enim  sana  manu  eundem  baculum  trina  drcuidone  drcumduzil  eum 
infirmanti  particule,  signo  crucis  todo  repetito,  et  m<a  ad  terdum 
drcuitum  ligni  et  terdum  salutiferi  »gni  brachium  resilit  ad  solitam 
longitudinem,  manua  redit  ad  naturalem  molHlitatem  et  sanitas  abegit 


[XXIV.  BeaiA  of  Abbot  WiUiam\ 

Cum  igitur  multis  aliis  et  buiuunodi  uirtutum  et  miraculorum 
splendidissimis  radiis  pater  uenerabilis  Alredus  fulgeret,  domino 
Willelmo  abbate  Rieuall'  ultima  inimica  mors  extremum  dausil  diem 
uite  presentis.*  Cuius  uita  uere  in  benedicdone  est  quia  benedicdonem 
dedit  illi  dominus  et  testimonium  suum  confinnauit  super  capud  eius. 
Ex  eo  nquidem  tanquam  ex  indeBdente  (onte  religionis  riuuli  ad 
posteros  deriuati  sunt,  qui  usque  bodie  in  domo  Rieuall'  et  in  filiabus 
dus  suffidenter  fluunt  et  supofiuunt,  ad  potum  h^es  et  commodi, 
et  ad  abludonem  infirmtHTum  salubres  et  ind^cientes  effecti. 
PCXV.  Abbot  Maurice.]  N 

Huic  successit  Mauridus  magne  sanctitatis  uir  et  preclare  pnidende 
ulpote  qui  potauerat  a  puero  uiuum  letide  spiritale  in  claustro 
Dunolmensi,  et  ex  pane  Cuthberti  uiri  Dd  r^ectus  creuerat  in  sub- 

'  For  this  cf.  above,  p.  466.  TynoiKMidi  derotea  three  incorrect  lines 
lo  this  miracle ;  the  Burv  MS.  omits  it. 

^  Abbot  William  died  2  August,  1145.  See  the  references  and 
extracts  in  Raine,  Priory  of  Hexham,  I.,  106-109. 
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fime  tta  ut  a  soctif  leaaKliis  Beda  cognoamiaretnr ;  ca  reocra  erat  in 
ten^tore  mo  tam  oite  qnam  scieiicie  prentgabna  BecmxliB.  Hone  nero 
ega  ipie  laA  et  bene  notn  et  ido  q^  pancM  tales  modo  tena  tenet 
morieodoiD.  Hie  atttem  moleste  foeni  bqaieta  onen  ewe  paAiralis 
portar^  aUicadoni  afarcniinciaiit  poit  duos  anooa  'm  datntro  maluit 
coDtedere. 
iapCXVL  AUred  elected  Abbot  of  Rut-aulx.     His  criius\ 

Cui  Alrediu  a  fratribui  hire  sabrogatus  ampbos  aoBto  hicere  lam 
cqiit  et  quasi  sol  in  centro  deuatnr  daritatem  sac  bds  b  latins  etfndiL 
Quidam  uero  ad  htiins  domus  regimen  proprie  noltmtatis  ambitione 
ascenduse  Uhim  arfaitrantiir,  qood  falmn  eiw  \xm  amna  nouennL 
Quid  enim  minun  si  ubrtus  uiri  emulos  ad  falsum  prouocauit  ?  Res 
est  uirtus  que  nnnquam  caret  inuidia.  Et  quantoemalezdantes  padficus 
il]e  sustinnit  t  Adhuc  uiuuut  eorum  altquanti,  ted  mors  eius  predosa 
in  a^>ectu  donnni  errorem  inuidendum  amputauit.  Et  in  uita  quoque  j 
sua  toonstni  placauit.  Quan  enim  inonsba  quidam  msunexunt  in  eum 
malignantes  et  pauersi  homines  quorum  lingua  contra  iustum  locuta 
est  mendadum,  et  siqxrbia  eonim  qui  odanmt  eum  ascendit  semper. 
Alii  dic^Mmt  "quia  bonus,"  alii  "non,  sed  estbomouorax,  potatorum 
uini  et  publicatonun  amicus,  balods  et  unguentis  dedens  corpus  suum  ". 
Quibus  respcHideo. 
PCXVU.   Walter's  answer  to  Ailred's  detractors.     Tkts  chapter 

is  summarized  sufficiently  in  N.L.,  II.,  550,  /.  39  to   551, 

/.4J 
(XXVIIl.  Ailred's  prophetic  vision  of  the  death  of  the  unstable 

monk.y 
Qui  plane  eodem  tempore  per  sompnum  futura  manifesta  uidit  de 
supradicto  uiddicet  fratre  cuius  exitum  per  portam  in  aeculum  prece 
sua  retardauit  lam  idem  frater  missus  cum  domino  [)ai>ide  patre 
meo  et  quibusdam  aliis  de  domo  nostra  a  uiro  ueneratHE  Alredo  ad 
^bathiam  quamdam  rdigiooe  Cisterdeon  ab  ds  illuminandam,  nomine 
Swinesheued,*  in  redeundo  donu  appropinquabat     Nocte  autem  lUa 

>  Abore,  p.  312. 

^  The  abbey  of  Hdtand  at  Swine§head,  in  Lincolndure,  whose  abbot, 
Gilbert,  was  a  frieod  of  Ailred  (abore,  p.  312)  was  fomuled  by  Robert 
Grelley  and  settled  l^  monks  from  Fumest  (see  TxA^  Afeditxval  Manchester, 
p.  1 32).  The  atatement  in  the  text  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
sent  to  enlighten  or  advise  the  monks  of  Swine^liead  niggeits,  so  far  as  it 
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que  (Hem  crastinum  induzit  in  quo  ad  portam  Rieuall*  uenttirua  erat 
uir  ille,  |  abbas  Alredus  dnroitans  uel  dormiens,  Desdo,  deus  sat,'  in  lecto  >.  6 
suo  iacebat  Et  ecce  homo  uuttu  uenerabilis  astitit  coram  eo  et  dixit, 
"  Abba,  mane  hora  prima  ille  tuus  monachus  ad  portam  monaslerii 
appar^t.  Fac  ergo  eum  ingredi  claustra  monasterii,  quia  post 
paucos  dies  grauissima  inErmitate  corripietur  et  inter  manua  tuas 
morietur."  Quibus  prophetatis  uates  in  uisione  dispaniit,  et  uir  sanctus 
a  sompno  euigilauil.  Recedente  itaque  nocte  dieque  subsequente 
secundum  ordinem  temporis  prima  tuds  hora  mundum  ingreditur,  et 
homo  prophetatus  pre  foribus  abbathie  adesae  abbati  nundatur.  Qui 
mandans  patri  quatinus  ad  eum  dignetur  exire,  et  {su)  libenter  paret 
sanctus  ad  ilium  descendere.  Quem,  ut  uidit,  osculatus  est  duldter 
et  de  uisione  cogitans  fleuit  su[>er  eum  ualde  suauiter.  Rogat  eum 
ingredi  et  letari  apiritali  letida,  quia  "lam,  iam,"  inquit,  "deo  uolente 
perfideris  in  gloria  ".  Cuius  eloquium  non  capiens  homo  subridet  et 
submurmurat  ut "  quid  inquietis,  intrabo  ad  mortem  illam  interminatam 
quam  semper  paduntur  dauatrales  t  Immo  uel  saltern  per  unum 
mensem  licenda  tua  uisito  parentes  meos  et  cum  eis  uel  tantillo  tem- 
pore fruor  bonis  presentibus  et  sic  iterum  ad  te  redeo,"  "  Non  erit 
ita,  fill  mi,"  ait  pater,  "  sed  nunc  intra,  quia  sine  te  diudus  non  uiuo 
nee  tu  ane  me  morieris  **.  Blanda  igitur  allocudone  illezil  monachum 
ut  secum  intraret  in  monasterium.  Quo  introeunte  supra  quam  credi 
potest  gaudet  abbas  et  in  corde  iucundum  licet  occultum  festum 
inchoat  celebrare.  Transactis  autem  quinque  diebus  uel  sex  hospes  ^ 
qui  adumerat  infirmatur  et  fortissimo  languore  concutitur.  Sanguis  ex 
naribus  profluit  nne  intermissione  ;  indpiunt  fratres  omnes  de  illius 
mta  desperare.  Inter  hec  currit  et  discunit  pater  soladando  filio  et 
seniiloris  offidum  sedulo  inpeodit  egroto.  At  post  dies  perpaucos  eger 
urgetur  reddere  animam,  pro  qua  exeunte  de  corpore  abbas  more  solito 
solempnem  redtat  letaniam ' ;  sed,  cum  didt,  sue  uisionis  immemor 


goes,  that  the  abbey  had  been  recently  founded  and  thus  supports  die  dale 
1148  (pren  ia  the  coucher  of  Fumcss)  as  against  the  less  likely  date  1 134 
giTen  in  other  sources.  For  the  date  see  Coucker  Book  of  Fumess,  ed. 
Atkinsui  (Cbedum  Sodety).  I.  i.  11-12. 

^  MS.  sit. 

'  Walter,  of  course,  is  not  usiiw  this  word  in  a  predse  sense. 

'  Consueludines,  ch.  xdiii  in  Gtiignard,  Les  monuments  pnmitifs,  pp. 
206-207. 
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maoibus  morienton  non  amplectitur ;  unde  seinel  atque 
letaniam  condudit  et  terdo  eandem  indpere  cogitur.  Tandem  id 
mentem  reduceas  que  uiderat,  caput  inter  manus  apprehendens,  pro- 
damat,  "  Sancte  Benedicte,  ora  pro  eo  *'.  Qui  cum  caput  leligit  et 
sandum  nominauit,  statim  inter  manus  dus  ultimum  monachus  ^nritum 
efflauiL     Sed  iam  sequencia  prosequamur. 

[XXIX.  Rievaidx  under  Ailred.] 

Hie  ergo  domum  Rieuallem  fortisaimam  reddidit  ad  toUerandas 
infiiTOos,  I  ad  fortes  nutriendos  et  perfectos,  ad  pacem  habendam  et 
pictatem  et  ad  plenisstmam  possidendam  Dd  et  proximi  caritaton. 
Quia  ibi  licet  abiectiasimus  et  contemptibilis  locum  quietis  non  inuenit  ? 
Quis  debilis  unquam  ^  uenit  ad  eam  et  in  Alredo  non  repent  patonam 
dilecdonon  et  in  fratribus  debitam  consoladonem  ?  Quis  aliquando 
fragilis  corpore  uel  moribus  a  domo  ilia  ezpulsus  est  nisi  dus  iniquitas 
uel  uniuendtatem  ofienderet  congregadonis  uel  propriam  omnino  salutem 
extbgua^t  ?  Unde  quidem  ex  exteria  nadouibus  et  remotis  terre 
finibus  conuolabant  ad  Rieuallem  monachi  misertccH'dia  indigentes 
fratema  et  compassione  reuera,  qui  ibi  reperunt  pacem  et  sanctimoniam 
ane  qua  nemo  uidebit  Deum.  Et  utique  illi  qui  uagantes  in  seculo 
quibus  nullus  locus  religionis  prestabat  ingressum,  accedentes  ad 
matrem  misericcMxlie  Rieuallem  et  portaa  apertas  inuenientes  libere* 
introieruDt  in  eas  confitentes  Domina  Qu<H*um  aquis  postea  inuilsos 
mores  cum  strepitu  iracundie  reprehendere  presumpsisset,  "noli," 
Alredus  inquit,  "noli,  frater,  occidere  animam  pro  qua  Chiistus 
mortuus  est,  noli  effugare  glwiam  nostram  a  domo  ista,  memento  quia 
et  DOS  peregrini  aumus,  sicut  (unnes  patres  nostri,  et  hec  eat  suprema  et 
dngularia  gloria  domus  Rieuall'  quod  pre  ceteria  dididt  tollerare 
infirmoa  et  necessitatibus  compati  aliorum.  Et  hoc  est  testimonium 
consdende  nostre,  quia  sancta  eat  domus  hec,  quoniam  padficos  filios 
generat  Deo  auo.  Debent,"  inquit,  "  omnes,  et  infirmi  et  fortes,  locum 
in  Rieualle  pads  inuenire,  ibique,  uelut  iD  maris  latitudiue  pisces.  gratam 
et  iocundam  ac  spadosam  caritatis  posadere  quietem,  ut  de  ilia 
dicatur  :  lUuc  ascendenint  ti^us,  tribus  domini,  testimonium  Israel  ad 
coofitendum  nomini  Domini.*  Tribus  utique  fordum  et  tribus  in- 
firmorum.     Neque  domus  ilia  religiose  creditur  que  infirmos  toWare 

'  MS,  umquam.  ^  In  mar^.  ^  Pa.  C3utl  4. 
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contempnit.      Inperfectum  meum  uiderint  oculi  tid  et  in  libro  tuo 

omnes  scribentur.'* ' 

(XXX.  The  same  subject  continued^ 

Nee  pretermittendum  quomodo  creuerit  sancta  hec  h^tado,  uide-N.L.,  tl..55t, 
Beet  domus  Rieuall',  sub  tnanu  uenerabilis  palris.     Omnia  duplicault|;4^    '^  ^*^ 
in  ea,  monaehos,  conuersos,  iaicos,  fundos  et  predia  et  suppellectilem 
uniua-sam.     Religiooem  uero  et  caritatem  triplicauit  qiiidem.     \^deres 
festis  diebus  in  oratorio,  tamquam  in  alueolo  apes,  fratnim  turbas  con- 
stringi  et  conglomerari,  nee  pre  multitudine  usquam  progredi  ualentes, 
set  eonsertas  aduinicem  et  collegiatas  unum  quoddam  |  exprimereccMpusf.  70a. 
ang^um.     Hinc  est  quod  post  se  Rieualb  reliquit  monaehos  Lns  sepcies 
decern  et  decies  sexaginta  *  laieos  fratres  pater  recedens  ad  Christum.  N.L.,  I..  43, 
Substanctas  eciam  tantas  dimisit  illis  que  ad  uictum  et  uestitum  maiori"'  ''^' 
suffidant  muldtudini,  si  res  eum  pnidenda  tractentur,  et  preteris  super- 
habundent     Qui  uero  in  redpiendo   uolmtes  conuerti   ad   ordinem 
fingebat  se  longius  ire,  ul  fratnim  precacionibus  nolens  urgeretur  ad 
consensum  ;  unde  (actum  est  quod  plurimi  exdporentur  in  monastoio 
quos  ipse  ignoraret     Nam  sepe  iUorum  iudido  et  discredoni  relinque- 
bat  ut  quos  uellent   assumerenL       Erat   oempe   uerecundissimus  et 
condescendens  imbedllitati  singulorum,   nee  quemquam  adiudieabat 
eontristari,  preces  ad  ilium  porrigentem  eausa  caritatis. 

PCXXI.  The  privileges  allowed  him  on  account  of  his  illness.] 

Hie  igitur  lam  sanetus  uir  pa:  decern  annos  ante  obitum  suumNx..  1I..55I. 
artelica  pasaone  nouos  pristinis  adiectos  persensit  sepis»mecniciatus,  qui-  ^''^' 
bus  tarn  horrilnliter  detentus  est  ut  uiderim  eum  in  lutcheatnine '  iniectum 
per  quatuor  dus  inicia,  quatuor  maoibus  uirorum  apprehensa,  inter  celum 
et  terram  suspend),  et  de  ad  neeesdtatem  nature  deportari,  ud  ad 
leetorum  alternadonem  remoueri ;  qui  cuiushbet  attactu  oK'pulencie, 
udut  din  uulneris  mucrone  percussus,  clamando  doloris  magnitudinon 
indicabat.  Causa  uero  buius  passionis  in  generali  abbatum  capitulo 
apud  Cisterdmn  concessum  est  illi,  quatinus  in  infirmatorio  manducans 

'Ps.  cxxxviii.  16. 

*  The  orinnal  reading  was  apparently  "  dedes  quinquagtnla,"  a  figure 
giTcn  m  bodi  Uw  summaries.  The  total  number  subject  to  the  abbot  in  1 1 42 
was  about  300,  if  a  paesage  in  the  Speculum  Caritatis  can  be  taken  literally 
(P.L.,  CXCV.,  563). 

*  Probably  a  local  Latinised  word ;  cf.  the  Yorkshire  dialect  word,  lutch, 
to  lift 
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et  dormiens  et  cetera  necesaaria  infinnitati  sue  sedulo  oliibens,  Doa 
tamen  se  in  officio  suo  ut  infinnus  haberet,  sed  podus  pa  omnia  in 
conuentu  quando  uellel  ordinis  sui  administraret  negocia,  cantando 
uidelicet  missas  publice  et  [»iuatim,  ad  grangias  pergendo  et  quando 
uellet  redeundo  horas  regulares  in  curia  ubi  sibi  placeret  decan- 
tando,  et  in  chorum  temporibus  ceteris  abbatibus  non  detenninatis 
ueniendo,  et  nonnulla  alia  utilitadbus  ecclesie  sue  subminbtrando. 
Quam  liba'alem  condidonem  uerecunde  quidem  susdpiens  el  grauiter 
ferens,  iussit  siln  fieri  mausoleum  iuxta  communem  cellam  infinno- 
rum  et  ibi  condstena  duorum  solacio  fratrum  curam  todus  infinnitatis 
sue  sulHedt,  omnem  detestans  uoluptatem  delidarum  et  blandinas 
uanitatis.  Quod  quidem  tugurium  patris  ad  tantam  consoladonem 
&atrum  edificatum  est,  ut  uenientes  ad  illud  et  in  eo  sedentes 
uig^nti   simul  u^  triginta'  singulis  diebus  confenent  ad  inuicon  de 

(.  70  b.  spiritual  iocunditale  scnpturarum  et  ordinis  disdplinis.    Non  erat  |  qui 

diceret  eis,  "  recedite,  ^hi^e,  lectum  abbatis  nolite  tangere,"  sed  super 
g^batum  illius  ambulantes  et  decumbentes   loquebantur  cum  eo  ut 

N.L..  1.,  43,  paniulus  coofabulabatur  cum  matre  sua.  Dicebat  aulem  eis,  "  FiHi, 
'  ' '  loquimini  que  uultis,  tantummodo  non  exeat  de  ore  uestro  uerbum 

turpe,  detractio  in  fratrem  et  blasphemia  contra  deum ".  Non  sic 
infrunite  agebat  cum  suis  ut  est  quonindam  consuetudo  abbatum  in- 
sipiendum  qui,  si  monachus  sodi  manum  tenuerit  sua  (su)  uel  aliqua 
dixerit  quod  illis  displiceat,  carpam  postuUnL  Non  sic  Alredus,  non 
nc.  Decern  et  septem  annis  uixi  sub  magisterio  dus  et  neminem  in 
omni  tempore  illo  de  monastoio  fugauit  mansuetus  ille  super  omnes 
qui  morabantur  in  terra.  Quatuor  tamen  de  illo  interim  enanint  eo 
nesdente,  sed  omnes  reduzit  dominus  pieter  unum  cuius  conuoi'sado 
sequitur  Sathanam.  Plane  in  angulo  supradicte  cdle  quaa  quoddam 
interim  cubiculum  constituens,  claudi  illud  lignea  interiectione  precepit 
In  quo  crucem  et  reliquias  quoruodara  sanctonim  collocans,  locum  iU 
orationis  dedicauit.  Et  co^tans  quia  non  domitat  neque  dormit  qui 
custodit  Israel,  tanquam  ipnus  uicarius  et  ipse  parum  dormiuit  in  lecto, 
plurimum  orauit  in  eodem  loco.  Ibi  permittenteinfirmitatisdus  quam- 
culacumque  quiete  ^  flezis  genibus  patrem  pulsabat  predbus  in  anirao 
contrito  et  spiritu  ueritatis. 

'Tlie  Bury  MS.  reads  "nunc  x.,  nunc  sii.,  nunc  ectun  pluaquam  ui- 
ginti  monachi  simul  conferrent  ad  inuicem  "  (N.L.,  II.,  551,  H.  17,  18). 
°  quiete  in  margin. 
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PCXXII.  AUreifs  ■mritings\ 

Multa  ID  ilia  mansione  memoria  digna  conscripnt.  Ante  tamen  N.L..  II,  SSI 
hoc  tempus  uita  Dauid  Regis  Scode  sub  specie  lamentandi  edidit  cui  ' 
genealogiam  Regis  Anglie  Henrid  iunioris  uno  libro  comprehendens 
adiuiudt'  Edam  ante  illud  tempus  de  lectione  euangelica  que  sic 
indpit,  cum  f cuius  est  Jkesu  annorum  xW*",  exposidonem  nolnleni 
et  tripharia  distindone,  historica  uiddicet  et  morali  atque  nuatica  ful- 
gentem,  cuidam  monacho  de  Sartis,  nomine  luone,  ex  Ixbliotheca  sui 
cordis  transmisit^  Ac  in  illo  secretario  supramemorato  trigmta  tres 
omelias  super  onus  babilonis  in  Isaia  et  quedam  de  sequentibus  ualde 
subtiles  et  utiles  manu  sua  scribendo  consummauit  Post  quas  edidit 
tres  libros  de  ^nrituali  amidda  sub  dialogo.  In  quorum  prime  luonem 
supradictum  se  interrogantem  introduxit  et  me  in  sequentibus  loquentem 
secum  ordinauiL  Et  post  hf»  unum  lihrum  soipsit  sorori  sue  incluse  |  f.  70  & 
castissime  uirgini,  quo  docebat  buius  professionis  sequacea,  institutum 
indioadonis,  dusdem  feruorem  et  iUius  perfectionem.*  Quo  complete 
uitam  edidit  sanctissimi  Regis  Edwardi  iiterali  gloria  magna  lucentem 
et  (ulgore  miraculonun.  Ddnde  euangelicam  lectionem  exposuit  ad 
honoron  dusdem  sancti  et  ad  earn  legendam  in  dus  soleinpnitate  ad 
uigilias,  que  hoc  modo  indpit.  Nemo  accendit  Ituemam  et  ponti  earn 
sub  medio  sed  super  candelabrum.  Hec  scripait  rogatus  a  Laurendo 
abbate  Westmonasterii  cognato  suo  et  fratribus  ibidem  Deo  student^us 
complacere/  Post  que  de  anima,  id  est  de  illius  natura  et  quantitate 
ac  st^>tilitate,  atque  oonnullis  aliis  ad  animam  pertmentibus,  duos  ULh^s 
perfedt,  et  terdum  pene  usque  ad  finem  deduxit,  set  ante  finem  suum 
in  hac  uita  dus  in  terra  finem  non  condusit.  Nam  debitum  uniuerse 
camis  antequam  ille  fineretur  exsoluit,"     Inter  hec  epiatolas  ad  d<»ninum 

'  The  description  o(  Henry  xt  junior,  shows  that  Waiter  Daniel  wrote 
Ins  life  of  Ailred  before  the  coronation  d  the  young  Kins  Heniy  m  1)  70. 

*  This  is  the  "  de  duodecimo  anno  aetatig  Christi '  or  "  tractatus  de 
Jesu  puero  duodeoni,"  edited  by  Mabillon  widi  the  works  of  St.  Bernard, 
■nd  reprinted  in  Mipie  (P.L.,  CLXXXIV.,  col.  649  ff.Y 

*  The  "  liber  de  tnstitutime  inclusanim  "  was  printed  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  with  the  writings  c^  St.  Augustine  and  is  reprinted  by  Mjsne  in 
dw  same  connection  (P.L.  XXXII.,  coC  1431  ff.).  The  medieral  uglish 
translatioQ  was  made  fnxn  a  fuller  text.     See  Horstmann's  edition  of  the 

D  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Engliscke  Studien,  VIl..  305-344  (1684). 
*Ahoye,  pp.  349.  479. 
^  For  the  existing  MS.  of  the  De  Anima,  see  above,  p.  477. 
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papam,  ad  regem  Frande,  ad  regem  Anglie,  ad  regem  Scode,  ad 
archiepiscopos  Cantiuriensein  et  Eboraceasem,  et  fore  ad  (Hnnes 
episcopos  todus  Anglie  atque  ad  Ulustiissimos  uiros  regni  aiudon  et 
maxime  ad  comitem  Leicestrie,  illustri  stilo  exaratas  transmint.  et  ad 
omnem  (Hrdinem  eccleaasdce  dispemadonis,  in  qinbus  iduentem  siti 
reliquit  imaginem,  quia  quod  il»  Uteris  commendauit  hoc  in  uita  ipse 
compleuit  et  multo  melius  uixit  quatn  ibi  dicere  potuiL  Sennones 
disertissimoB  et  oaua  laude  dignos  in  capitulis  nostris  et  in  syDodia  et 
ad  populos  perorauit,  qui  ad  ducentas  infallor  detominadones 
peruenenint' 
(XXXIII.   Tjke  miracles.] 

Igitur  cum  tales  fnictus  parturiret  uenerabilis  pater,  comitabantur 
eum  nichilominus  miracula  que  nunc  uerad  stilo  prosequemur.  !n- 
iuatum  enim  indicamus  testam,^  Hgnum.  es  et  femim,*  quibus  in  ex- 
tenoribus  habuodauit  pater,  ostendere  legentibus  hoc  opus,  argentum 
uero  et  aurum  et  lapides  predosos,  quibus  in  BfHiitu  superhabundauit, 
reticere. 

II.  13-17  i  II..  [XXXIV.  TAe  monk  with  heart  trouble  who  became  dumb.] 

f  70  d  [XXXV.  The  qpi/io  who  was  dumb  for  three  days  and  was 

IL"n:i"r  "^  brought  to  Ailred.] 

1. 70  <L         [XXXVI.   The  young  monk  with  syncope,  who  lost  the  use  of 
his  senses.] 

N.L..  I..  43,  Adolescentem   quemdam   monadium   sincopis    pasao    penirgens 

urgebat  spiritum  dus  reUnquere  corpus.  Oculi  enim  nil  uidoitea  et 
aures  nidiil  audientes.  .  .  .  Pato*  uero  ilia  hora  in  pomerio  cum 
cellerariis  quanindam  causanun   acta   rendens  disponebaL      Et  iU 

'  The  writer  in  the  Bury  MS.  (N.L,  II..  551,  11.  36-42)  tries  to  gite 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Ailred's  literary  woii.  His  summary  modified  the 
original  as  follows :  "  Sennones  edam  oisertissimos  in  capitalis  et  in  synodis 
centum  perorauit  Inter  hec  epistolas  ad  papam  et  regem  Frande  et  Anglie 
et  Scode,  ad  ardiiepiscopos  cantuarieoses  et  eboracenses,  et  (ere  ad  omnei 
episcopos  Anglie  et  alias  plures  personas,  trecentas  edidit.  Opuscula  autem 
dus  in  libris  et  tractadbus  pretadis,  et  aliis  nmilibus,  ad  uicenarium  numenim 
ud  ultra  pertingunt,  preter  sermones  centum,  et  xxxiii  omeiias  in  oneribus 
superius  memoratis  et  preter  epistolas  trecentas."  In  die  fifteenth  century 
John  Boston  refers  to  a  copy  of  Ailred's  letters  in  the  library  of  Glamorgan 
(Hardy,  Descriptive  Catalogue,  II..  294). 
^  Daniel  li.  45. 
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presens  affui,  cum  ecce  quidam  nundauit  abbad  ac  se  habere  fratrem. 
Et  adiungens,  "  festina,"  ioquit,  "  domine,  priusquam  moriatur  ".  Erat 
autem  nox.  Cerneres  tunc  senem  cursitantem  ofiendere  pedibus  et 
repiirgium  baculi,  quo  semper  utebatur,  contempnere.  Ast  ubi  uenit 
ad  misenun  extinctum  putauit,  quia  signum  uite  ubi  quesunt  nullum 
inuenit.  Nam  a  pulsu  motus  omnia  abscesa«'aL  Cucunit  itaque 
tiisbs  et  gemebundus  magister  ad  oratoriolum  suum  et  inde  assumens 
reliquias  quonmdam  aancjorum  et  textum  euangelii  lohannis  quod 
super  se  pcvtauerat  annis  multis,  indutus  dlido  ad  nudum  tulit  onmia 
^  ad  pectus  tnfirmi  astrinxit  et  cum  laoimis  proloquens  dixit,  "  Dilecte 
fiL,  sanet  te  dei  fiUus  ".  Et  confestim  dolor  omnis  conquieuit 
[XXXVII.  The  mysterious  death  of  the  scurrilous  abbot  of  a 
daughter  house.]  ^ 
Eodem  tempore  spiiitualis  quidam  sponsus  unius  Eliarum  Rieuall'  N.L..  I.,  43. 
uisitandi  gracia  pedit  matrem  suam.  Qui  quoque  abbas  promtulus  ' 
ualde  ad  consereodas  contumelias  et  male  astutus  ad  tendenda  retia 
ante  oculus  pennatfflnim,  imut  edam  in  piUrem  nostrum  et  impetens 
ilium  cum  iaculis  maledictionum  uehementer,  et  multarum  Uasphemi- 
arum  spiculis  persequens  crudelitor,  comouit  spiiitum  dus  ad  |  indig'f-71  •■ 
aadcmem  contra  se  et  merito  in  se  prouocauit  iratum.  Nam  lis  dus 
iniusta  controueraam  confecerat  contrariam  sil»,  quam  dum  nititur 
excedere.  ruit  ipse  in  malum  et  luminis  rdbellio  super  se  congerit 
densum  lucum,  dum  cor  sancti  lustratum  luce  lusttde  opiuatur  extmguere. 
Quam  uiri  malidam  grauiter  ferens,  ueritatis  amator  ad  celum  eleuat 
oculos  unacum  illis  in  ahum  dirigens  manus,  uerba  exserit  terribilia 
nimis  aduersum  seuientem  linguam  hoc  modo  :  "  Domine  rex  eteme 
glorie,  sentiat,  queso,  dto  iste  finem  malide  sue,  quia  tu  sds  falsa  esse 
que  nomini  meo  stomadiatur  ascrihore  ".  At  quid  ?  Postquam  uero 
delirus  ille  animo  inflate  satis  egerat  reumatizando  in  patrem  sputa 
mendadi.  rediit  ad  domum  suam  sine  benedictione  uenerabilis  patris 
Alredi  cum  magna  edam  indignadone  omnium  fratrum  Rieuallis. 
At  quum  sanctorum  ueiba  non  pereunt,  quorum  non  unum  quoque 
iotha  sine  causa  [H-olatum  cognosdtur,  idem  ipse,  qui  paulo  ante  in- 
dnnuerat  contra  iustum,  mox  ut  tangit  proprie  limen  domus  miserabiliter 
deddit  in  tectum  et  die  septimo  post  initium  mali  uite  finem  cum 
magnis  crudatibus  tenninauit. 

'  See  above,  pp.  462,  470.  463. 
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[XXXVIII.  AUred's  visit  to  Galloway.  Social  condttions.]  ^ 
i.  Post  hoc  patef  in  Galwadiam  descendens  ad  fiEam  unam 
Rieuall*  uisitandain  et  aHuolandam,  inuenit  regulum  tene  illius 
coDtra  filios  suos  iratum  tuniis  et  filios  in  palrem  setiiaites  et  in  se 
inmcem  fratres.*  Elst  autem  terra  ilia  (era  et  Imhiuiws  beatiales  et 
baibamm  omne  quod  gignit  Veritas  ibi  non  habet  ubi  caput  suum 
recUnet,  quia  a  pla&ta  pedis  usque  ad  ua*ticem  mn  est  in  tora  tUa 
uUa  sapienda.  Nam  neque  fides  neque  uera  spes  neque  caritas  con- 
Htans  perdurat  in  ea  Icmgo  tempore.  Ibi  castitai  todens  patitur  nau- 
fragium  quodens  libido  uoluerit,  nee  est  into*  castam  et  storcum  ulla 
dbtanda  nin  quod  castiores  inibi  per  menses  uiros  alternent  et  uir  pro 
una  bucuU  uendat  uxorem.  Quidam  tamen  homines  terre  illius,  si 
fuerint  in  domo  quauis  regulari  constituti,  redduntur  ad  modum  rdigiosi, 
aUorum  tamen  consilio  et  ducatu,  nam  propria  industria  uix  aliquando 
in  uirum  occurrent  per^tum ;  sunt  enim  naturaliter  d}eles  et 
animalem  babentes  spiritum  ac  per  hoc  semper  intendentes  uoluptati- 
bus  carnis.  In  hoc  tamen  barbarie  plantauit  Rieuall'  plantadonem 
unam,  que  nunc  frucHficat  fiuctum  plurimum  adiutorio  dei,  qui  dat 
incrementum  nouelle  plantadonL'  Quam,  ut  dictum  est,  uisitans  pater 
inuenit  prindpea  illius  prouinde  dissendentes  inter  se,  quonun  odia  et 
rancores  animonim  et  tirannidem  ad  inuicem  nee  rex  scode  humiliare 
potuit  I  oec  episcopus  mitigare  suffedt,  sed  filii  in  patrem  consurgentes 
et  paler  in  filios  et  frater  in  fi^trem  et  e  conuerso  multo  sanguine  in- 
felicem  terrulam  poUuerunt  cotidie.     Quos  omnes  conueniens  Alredus 

'  CoDsiderino  that  Walter  Daniel  wrote  within  ten  years  of  the  erentB 
which  he  describes,  his  chronology  is  strangely  confused.  He  says  that 
Ailred's  visit  to  Galloway,  during  vs^ch  he  reconciled  the  prince  (rcgulus) 
and  his  sons,  took  place  four  years  before  his  death  (i.e.  in  1 162-3).  But 
Fergus  of  Galloway  resigned  and  took  vows  at  Holyrood,  Edinburgh,  in 
1 1 60  after  the  subjection  of  Galloway  by  King  Malcolm  in  three  campaigns. 
He  died  in  1 161  at  Holyrood  (see  the  passages  from  the  annals  of  Melrose 
and  Holyrood,  quoted  by  Lawrie,  Annals  of  the  Reigns  of  Malcolm  and 
William,  pp.  56,  67).  It  is  clear  from  Walter's  narrative  that  Ailred's 
visit  occurred  before  the  campaigns  (^  1 1 60,  or  at  least  before  their  victm-' 
ious  completion.  Probably  the  writer  has  combined  the  events  of  two  dif- 
ferent joum^s,  one  in  1 1 59,  in  which  year  Ailred  is  known  from  the  life 
of  St.  Waloef  to  have  been  in  Scodand  (above,  p.  479),  and  another  in 
1 162-3.     Ailred  was  again  in  Galloway  in  1 164-5  (above,  pp.  460,  467). 

^  See  the  last  note. 

*  Dundrennan  Abbey. 
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padlicus  uerbis  pads  et  uirtutis  natos  iralos  firmissima  pace  federauit 
in  unum  dilecdonis  uinciiluni,  et  ueteranum  genitorem  illorum  religionis 
hatntum  susdpere  uiuadta'  admonuit  et  admonidone  mirabili  ad  quod 
indmauit  flexit,  et  ilium  qui  multa  milia  hominum  uita  [muauerat,  uite 
partidpem  etone  fieri  docuit  et  docendo  ad  hoc  profedt,  ut  uir  ille  in 
monasterio  rdigiosorum  fratnim  ^  diem  uite  dauserit  extremum,  et  iam 
de  eodem  recte  did  posnt,  ul»  cedderit  lignum  ibi  erit'  Fltii  uero 
dus,  postea  colentes  patrem  multa  ueneratione,  adhuc  perdurant  in 
tranquilla  pace.^  Hiis  quasi  per  excessum  expeditis  ad  minicula 
reuertamur. 

[XXXIX.    The   young   man    who    swallowed    a  frog  while 
drinking.]  * 
Itaque  cum  in  terra  ilia  reuertens  Rieuallem  cum  suis  dorainus  N.L..  I..  44, 
equitaret,  obuiam  sibi  habuit  adolescentem  distentum  ante  et  retro,  ets52.u.'l3-22. 
tergo  uidelicet  et  uentre  hixribiliter  tumidum  .  .  .  {explicif)  Deindef.7ic 
ceptum  carpens  iter  ad  filios  abbas  in  breui  prospero  cursu  consum- 
mauit.     Hec  ab  eo  acta  sunt  ante  iiij°'  annos  transmigradotiis  dusdem 
ad  celestia. 

(XL.   The  last  four  years  of  Ailred  s  life\ 

In  illis  autem  annis  quatuor  quomodo,  tanquam  alto*  quidam  Noe, 
archam  uite  sue  in  unius  cubiti  latttudine  constrinxit,  et  sarca  tecta 
templi  mundissimi  sui  corporis  restaurauit  in  melius,  et  omnes  lapides 
sanctuarii  immaculati  pectoris  polliuit  et  quadratos  reddidit  et  per- 
pendiculo  arctioris  conuersadonis  in  parietem  perfectionis  copulauit, 
breuiter  deo  uolente  comprehendam.  Non  enim  omnia  scribimus  que 
mirifice  ab  eo  factitata  noscuutur.  Set  uelut  quibusdam  laudalnlibus 
notis ''  roilitb  Christi  designamus  triumphos  aliquantulos,  pro  modulo 
ingenii  quo  innitimur  .  .  .  {He  will  describe  only  fully  attested 
and  well-knoivn  facts.) 

'  Holyrood,  see  p.  512,  note  I.  'C(.  EccleaiasteB,  id.  3. 

°  The  two  brothers,  Gilbert  and  Uchtred,  revolted  iu  August,  1 1 74, 
after  the  capture  of  King  William  the  Lion  at  Alnwick  in  July.  In 
September  Gilbert  murdered  his  brother  (William  of  Ncwburgh,  in  How- 
lett.  Chronicles  of  Stephen,  etc,  L,  186-187).  If  proof  were  needed,  this 
reference  to  the  peaceful  condttiou  of  Galloway  under  the  two  brothers  is 
additional  evidence  <^  the  early  date  of  Walter  Daniel's  work. 

^  Above,  p.  471.  "MS.  noctis,  the  c  punctuated. 
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f.  71  d.  [XLI.  During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  his  attsteritzes 

NX  t..  44.  increased  and,  rejecting  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  con- 

sidered only  the  welfare  of  the  sotU.\ 
[XLIl.  His  private  devotions.\ 

In  uigiliis  autem  et  OTationibus  ita  eztunc  se  armauit  assiduitate 
infadgabili  et  uelut  inmernt  in  contempladtHiis  al^uo  ut  multodens  in 
oratixiolo  ioclusus  regutares  horas  obliuisceretur  et  din  refectuHieiB. 
Solito  enim  seduliw  in  lectione,  in  oradone,  in  contempladoQe,  oeglexit  ez 
multa  parte  presencia  et  se  iugiter  representauit  bturia.  Legeimt 
autem  libros  quorum  litera '  lacrimaa  elicere  solet  et  edificare  mores,  et 
maxime  confessiones  Augustini  maniEnu  portabat  asudue,  eo  quod 
illos  libros  quasi  quasdam  introductiones  habebal  cum  a  seculo  cod- 
ucrtoetur.  Sedebat  edam  in  buea  quadam  in  solo  pr^ati  cH^torioIi 
sui  et  cogttans  quia  puluis  esset ;  in  ea  singulis  diebus  flebat  et  dicdiat 
deo  in  oratione :  "  Quam  diu,  domine,  ista  complectetur  miseria. 
quam  diu  itox,  quam  diu  ten^)re  drcumdabuDt  me,  quam  diu  abbomin- 
abantur  me  uestimenta  mea  "i  " 
f.  71  d.72  ■.    PCLIII.  ffis  heavenly  visitors.]  * 

N.L..  ].,  44,  Set  noD  erat  in  tenebris  pater  noster  in  illo  loco.  .  .  . 

U.  15-17.  .  . 

(.  72  a.  [XLIV.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  given  him.  so  that  he  knew  the  sins 

jau.,U.l7.20  ^J^f^  brethren  before  they  confessed  them.] 

J6id.,ii.20.25.IXLV.  His  comment,  when  he  was  told  that  two  monks,  tempted 

by  the  devil,  had  cried  out  in  the  dormitory  at  night.] 
J6«.,  11.26-32.  PCLVL  His  sermon  in  the  chapter  house^ 

[.  72  «-«.        [XLVII.  The  vision  which  one  of  the  monks  had  aboui  the  death 
ft'Jl!*45.         ofAilrtd.\ 

PCLVIII.  The  Abbot's  sufferings  during  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
His  words  in  chapter.] 
Igitur  per  ilium  annum  integrum  qui  decesnonem  patris  precessit, 
tussis  quidem  sicca  pectus  eius  uentilans  edam  cum  aliis  plurifariis 
infirmitatum  generibus  m  tantum  detnUtauit  euro  et  cdusdam  tediosa 
lassitudinis  affedt,  ut  Don  Duoquam  rediens  de  oratorio  missanim 
solempnib  celebratis  in  celtam  suam  d  pa-  unam  horam  nee  loqui  nee 

'  N.L  lectio. 

^  TKe  Sanclilogium  Anglie  (N.L.,  L,  44-45)  gires  a  full  Bummary  of  die 
following  fire  clupters.     The  Bury  MS.  omits  Uwm. 


1. 19. 
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mouere  se  usquam  preualms,  cubaret  in  stratu  quodammodo  insensibilis, 
{After  describing  the  nature  of  the  cough  Walter  Darnel  pro- 
ceeds:^ Hanc  itaque  molestiani  paciens  per  annum,  ut  dictum  eit, 
integrum,  tandem  in  uigilia  oatalis  Domini  cepit  non  solum  dolore 
corporis  solito  plus  torqueri,  uitamque  presentem  iaualitudinem  agitare,' 
set  et  animo  ualidissimo  et  inuictisHimo  cupere  dissolui  et  esse  cum 
Christo.  Unde  dicebat,  "cum  Christo,"  inquit,  "esse  |  multo  magis(. 72d. 
optimum,  fratres.  Et  qu<»nodo  diu  durare  potero  in  hac  durissima 
molestia  carnis  ?  E!go  igitur  uolo  et  desidero,  si  deo  placet,  quatinus 
me  de  hoc  carcere  dto  educat  et  in  locum  r^gerii  deducat,  in  locum 
tabonaculi  admirabilis  usque  ad  sdpsum."  Hec  fratres  audientes, 
nam  in  capitulo  ista  dicebat,  hoc,  inquam,  audientes  fratres.  suspirabant 
et  lacrimabantur.  At  unde  suspiria  ecnrum,  unde  lacrime  ?  Quia 
niminim  uiderunt  infirmitatem  et  uoluntatem  patris  unius  esse  con- 
sensus et  per  hoc  occurrebat  mentibus  filiorum  ilium  quantodua  migra- 
turum  ab  eis.  Quo  die  multum  illos  edificans  tesbmoniis  dituni  uerU 
reuersus  est  in  cellam  suam. 

[L.  Ailreds  last  days.     He  coils  the  brethren  together\ 

Qui  ad  uesperas  ueniens  et  it«-um  nocte  ad  uigilias  et  mane  ad 
capitulum  ^  sermonem  habuit  ad  nos  humillimo  coronatum  proemio  et 
protalum  cum  aSectu  cordis  et  corporis  multa  fatigadone.  Afiuit 
edam  ad  missas  et  ad  uesperas  quidem  illo  die  sedens  iuxta  gradus 
pre^terii.  Ves[>eris  autem  completis  in  cella  sua  redpitur  et  per 
manus  nunistronim  in  lecto  reclinatur.  lacet  ergo  quasi  per  duas 
boras  uelut  insensibilis  et  demimortuus,  cum  dte  venio  et  uideo  patrem 
sudare  pro  anguatia  et  fadem  uersam  in  pallorem  sulHiifam  et  oculos 
lacrimantes  et  pirulam  narium  fluctuantem  et  labia  constricta  dentibus, 
et  dico  cuideuQ  frairi,  "  Vo-e,  dominus  abbas  ualde  dure  patitur  roodo  ; 
nam  sunt  indida  magni  doloris  iste  uarietates  membronim".  Ille 
autem  duldter  me  intuens,  ut  erat  duldsamus,  "  ita,  fili  mi,  ita,  ita," 
inquit,  "  eat  ut  loqueris,  ualde  uexor  ualitudinishuius  crudatibua  acdto 
&nn  erit  calamitatis  tante  per  uoluntatem  domini  ihesu  ".  Volebant 
ilia  bora  toqui  cum  eo  fratres  quidam  super  domus  negodis  et  stabant 
drca  ledum  dus.  Ille  unx>  rogauit  me  quatinus  ds  dicerem,  quod  non 
sufficeret  spiritus  dus  ad  formanda  uerba  et  languor  intendonem  drca 

^  So  the  MS.  "  Christmas  Day,  1 1 66. 
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M '  rebn«'et.  Quod  fed  et  non  ane  lacrimis.  Nocte  uero  wquenb 
lenius  aliquid  sendeos  et  die  postero,  et  me  ueoioitein  ad  ilium  hilariter 
respidens  dixit,  "  Heri,  fili  mi,  turbati  fuimus  et  parum  potuimtis 
toqui  et  icdrco  non  parum  doluimus,  maxime  quia  consolari  (ratrea 
non  suffedmus  uerbis  nostris,  nee  dcut  quidem  fedmus  nudius  terdus  ". 
At  subsequens  nox  dol(H«m  patri  magnum  induxit,  nobis  aut^o 
maximum,  quia  illius  corporis  tantum  erat,  noster  uero  animi  meroitis 
et  contristati  pro  eo  uehementissime.  Siqmdem  ddnde  came  nimitiwi 
fa'afplis,  spiritu  tamen  fortissimus  existens,  corpwe  sensim  defidebat  ex 
nocte  ilia  et  in  reliquum  quinque,  animi  virtute  semper  idan,  qui  ease 
Bolebat,  perduraret  Exinde  eoim  tecto  decumbens  assidue  han^  uoce 
loquebatur,  et  de  die  in  diem  corpus  illius  delnlitabatur  in  tantum  ot 
iij"  Non  Januarii '  iusserit  ante  se  vocari  omnes  monachos,  quos  hoc 
modo  allocutua  est : — 
[LI.  His  speech\ 

"  Sepe  pedi  a  uoIhs  licendam  uel  cum  transfretare  luiniissem  |  uel 
dej>uissem  ad  remotas  quasque  prouindas  propare  uel  institissem  regis 
curiam  petere ;  at  nunc  uestra  cum  licenda  unacum  orationum 
uestrarum  suffragiis  uado  de  hoc  exilio  ad  patriam,  de  tenebris  ad  lucon, 
de  hoc  seculo  nequam  ad  Deum,  quia  iam  tempus  est  ut  me  redpiat 
ad  se  qui  me  redemit  per  se  nne  me,  sitnque  gratia  sua  inter  uos  uite 
melinis  uinculo  dignatus  est  colligare  ardus.  Satis  est,  inquit,  quod 
hucusque  uiximus,  quia  bonum  dominum  habemus  et  uultui  dus 
assistere  iam  placet  anime  mee.  Vos  autem  ipse  custodiat  in  bono 
semper  et  ab  omnt  malo  liberet,  et  qui  sanctos  suos  non  desoit  unquam 
nunquam  uestri  obliuiscalur  qui  est  benedictus  in  secula."  Quibus 
respondentibus  "  Amen,"  adiedt  piissimus  pater :  "  ego  cum  bona 
consdenda  conuersatus  sum  inter  uos,  quia  dominum  testem  inuoco  in 
animam  meam  utpote  constitutus,  ut  cemitis,  in  articulo  mortis  quod 
nunquam  postquam  habitum  huius  religionis  accepi  cuiuslibet  hominis 
malida  uel  detracdone  uel  litigio  in  ilium  eiarsi  aliqua  commodone, 
que  did  finem  in  domidtio  ccffdis  md  expectare  preualuisset  Semper 
etiim  pacem  diligens  et  fratemam  salutem  et  propriam  quietem,  hoc 
gratia  christi  animo  imp^aui  ne  turbata  mentis  mei  padenda  solis 

^  MS.  originally  read  "  languor  circa  intencioncm  se  retineret ".  The 
scribe  put  a  mark  df  omissioD  bebre  the  word  st,  and  added  circa  in  margin. 
The  fir^  circa  is  crossed  through  by  a  later  hand. 

*  3  January. 
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occuUtum  pertranaret."  Ad  hec  uerba  fleuiraus  onmes,  et  pro 
lacrimu  uix  uiditquis  proximura  suum,  et  maxime  cum  ille  Hens  diceret 
nolns,  "  sdt  ipse  qui  sdt  omnia  deus,  quod  uniuersos  uos  diligo  ut 
me  ipsum,  et  smcere  ut  mato*  Slios  cupio  uos  omnes  in  visceribus 
ihesu  christi ". 
[LII.  His  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  successor\ 

Post  hec  precepit  atferri  coram  se  spalterium  glosatum  et  confes- 
siones  augustini  et  textum  euangelii  iohannis  et  reliquas  quorundam 
sanctorum  et  paniulam  crucem  que  fuerat  bone  memorie  archiepiscopi 
Hmrid  Eboracends,*  et  dixit  nt^is,  "  ecce  hec  in  oratoriolo  meo  penes 
me  retinui  et  in  biis  pro  posse  delectabar,  solus  in  eo  sedens  cum 
uacarem  odo ;  argentum  et  aunim  non  est  michi,  unde  non  fado 
testamentum,  quia  nichil  posadeo  proprium,  uesbum  est  quicquid 
habeo  et  ego  ipse  **.  Admonuit  nos  edam  ut  in  electione  successoris 
dus  queremus  non  que  nostra  sunt  set  que  sunt  dd,  et  ut  iunioFes 
prioFes  domus  et  maturiores  et  sapieadores  in  hoc  iudido  maxime 
sequi  dignarenter.'  E)einde  dedit  omnibus  patemam  benedictionem 
et  optauit  diuinam. 
[LIII-UCI.  AUreSs  death.] 

Die  uero  altera  oleo  sanctificadonis  perlinitur  a  Rogero  venerabili 
ahbate  de  Bdlandia  *  et  uiatico  uniuit  misterii  sacrosancti  dcHninid 
corporis  et  sanguinis,  illo  cum  lacrimis  damante,  "  domine,  non  sum 
dignus  ut  intres  sub  tectum  meum  ".  Quibus  completis  (adem  uiuad- 
orem  et  corpulendorem  mutuasse  uidebatur,  et  toto  die  illo  et  sequenti 
usque  ad  secundam  horam  noctis  uegetadonem  eandem  in  uuitu  pre- 
tendcbaL'  Nullus  tamen  masticabilis  dbus  in  os  dus  insumitur  a  die 
x""  usque  ad  <^tum. 

ILIV.l 

I^tur  post  secundam  hwam  noctis  alterius  postquam  sacramentum 
sacri  dd  suscepit,  cepit  edam  in  verborum  deficere  prolatu  et  quasi  iam 

'  Henry  Murdac. 

^"  In  abbatisordinatione  ilia  semper  consideretiirr&tio:  ut  hie  coiutituatur 
quern  sibi  omnis  ccJkm^  congregatioDis  secundum  dmorem  Dd  aiue  edam  pars 
quamms  pama  coogregatioiiis  saniori  coneilio  elegerit." — Rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict, as  observed  by  ue  Cistercians  (Guignard,  Les  monuments  primitifs, 
P-  51). 

'Roger,  Abbot  <^  Byland  (c.  1146  to  1196).  This  was  5  January, 
1167. 
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intereaset  celestibus  terrena  sapere  minus.  Sensus  quinquq>artiti  [>er- 
durantes  in  eo  int^errimi  et  inuioIaUtes  usque  in  tnem,  verba  tamen 
breuissinia  |  et  diuisa  fatiebant  lam  omnes  in  uno  conuenimus  et  de 
itinere  patris  ad  deum  noD  duUtamus  et  pio  zelo  unusqidaque  contendit 
pateme  infinnitati  ministrare  necesEUuria.  Eramus  autem  circa  tUum 
nunt  zii"",  nunc  xx",  nunc  vero  xl",  nunc  edam  monachi  centum  qida 
sic  vdiemento*  eunatus  est  a  nahia  amator  ille  omni  nostrum.  Ex  beatus 
ille  abbas  qui  sic  a  suis  amari  meruerit  Hanc  enim  ille  maximam 
beatitudioem  eatimauit  ut  sic  amaretur  dilectus  a  deo  et  hominibus  cuius 
memoria  in  benedictione  in  eteruum. 

[LVJ 

Et  ego  fateor  in  diebus  illis  sensi  et  ter[r]ibtle  nimis  lecto  illius 
assistere,  sed  porro  plus  iocundum.  TerriUte  quantum  ad  hoc  quod, 
ut  conido,  angeli  confabulantur  cum  eo,  sed  ilto  solo  audiente  quibus 
ni'fallor  sine  intomisdone  respondebat  Hoc  enim  iugiter  ex  ore  illius 
Bonuit  in  aures  nostras,  "  festinate,  festinate ".  Quod  multodens  per 
nomen  christi  commendauit,  et  anglice  quidem,  quia  nomen  christi  hac 
lingua  una  silliba  continetur  et  fadlius  profertur,  et  duldus  quodam- 
modo  auditur.  Dicebat  igitur.  ut  uertns  suis  utar,  "  Festinate,  for 
crist  luue,"  id  est  pro  christi  amore  festinate.  Cui  cum  dicerem, 
"  quid,  domine  ?  "  extendens  ille  manus  quasi  ad  celestia  et  oculos  eri- 
gens  ut  lampades  ignis  ad  crucem  que  il»  adnat  in  facie,  dixit,  "  ad 
ilium  quern  uideo  ante  me,  regem  glorie,  dtmittite  ntequamtodusalHre. 
Quid  mcffamini  ?  Quid  agitis  ?  Quid  expectatis  >  festinate  pro 
christi  amore,  festinate."  Dico  uniuersis  qui  hunc  locum  lecturi  sunt 
nuncquam  »c  ccHnpunctus  sum  in  omni  uita  mea  ut  u«rHs  istis  todens 
repetitis;  ita  territMliter  prolatis,  et  tali  uero  et  in  tali  hora,  a  uiro  mrtutift 
et  in  hora  mortis.  Et  hec  quidem  verba  per  tres  dies  continue  pro- 
ceddiant  de  ore  illus.  Tribus  namque  di^us  lento  hanelitu  spiritum 
trahebat,  quia,  spiiitum  fortisimum  in  corpore  tenero  possdens,  edam 
corpore  de&dente  ipse  uix  morti  cedere  potuit 

[LVl] 

Eodon  tempore  quidam  ex  sodis  nostris,  unus  uidelicet  ex  soititori- 
bus  patris,  resupinus  donnitabat  pro  tedio  et  ecce  pater  illi  apparms, 
ut  erat  infinnus,  dixit,  "quando,  frater,  putas  transibo?"  Ad 
quem  ille,  "  domine,  nesdo  "  ;  et  pater,  "  pridie  Idus  Januarii  migrabit 
andlla   domini    anima   mea   a   domo   sua    terrena   quam    hucusque 
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inhalataiiit ".  Quod  ita  euenit  ut  dormienti  fratri  pater  predizeraL 
Nam  secuoda  die  postea  quam  hoc  audiidt  frat^  a  patre,  pater  re- 
cesnt  a  corpor  e. 

[LVI1.1 

Pridie  sane  quam  obiret,  abbas  de  fontibus  *  et  abbas  de  Beilandia 
Rogoiis  I  assistebant  illi  et  pene  omnes  mooacbi  et  non  nulli  coouersi.  (.  73  c 
Legebat  autem  quidam  irata  passionem  domini,  illo  audiente,  qui 
verba  iam  fonnare  non  ualebat  ut  intelligerentur.  At  tamen  ubicumque 
aliquid  est  redtatum  uel  ex  bumilitate  domini  ud  ex  constanda  disdpuio' 
rum,  quum  eloquio  nequibat  signis  maouum  miraUliter  coUaudabat 
lectionis  leddam  et  interdum  modone  latnorum  et  aimilitudine  cuiusdam 
risus  prorsus  spiritalis.  Alias  autem,  utn  uel  Petnu  negat  uel  luded 
accusant  uel  Hiatus  addidt  uel  miles  cnid&git,  laoimatur  et  agnificat 
digiljg  cnidele  esse  quod  agitur,  et  uultua  todus  contristata  figura. 
Into*  hec  uideres  gaudia  omni  et  dolores  concuirere  simui,  risus  et 
lacrime,  uox  exultadonis  et  suspiria  uno  ex  ore,  uno  in  tempore,  eadem 
m  omnibus  et  omnia  ex  nngulis  in  rem  quaadam  publicam  progredi ; 
quia  pium  hiit  gaudere  cum  patre,  piumque  cum  patre  dolere,  dum 
et  filii  sit  olntum  patris  plangere  H  dusdem  nichilominus  patris  letide 
congaudere. 
[LVIII.] 

In  illo  die  sedi  ^o  et  sustentaui  capud  dus  manibus  meis,  aliis 
long^us  consedeotibus  doUs.  Dixi  autem  demissa  uoce,  nemine  nolas 
intendente,  "  domine,  respice  ad  crucem  et  i\»  sit  oculus  tuus  uIh  est 
cor  ".  Statim  igitur  palpebras  eleuans  et  pupillas  luminum  ponigens  ad 
fiuuram  ueritatis  defHctam  in  ligno,  dixit  ad  Olum  qui  pro  nobis  in  ligno 
pertulit  mortem,  "  Tu  es  deus  meus  et  dominus  meus,  tu  refugium 
meum  et  saluator  meus,  tu  gloria  mea  et  spes  mea  in  etonum.  In 
manus  tuas  commeodo  spiritiun  meum".  Hec  ita  locutus  est  apote 
ut  scnpta  sunt,  cum  tamen  ante  per  duos  dies  tanta  simul  non  at 
locutus,  nee  ddnceps  quidem  tria  uerba  nmuL  Statim  enim  node 
sequenti  ^nritum  solito  lenlius  trahens  usque  ad  quartam  pate  uigiliam 
nc  iacebat  At  tunc  nobis  ^  eum  iam  iamque  obiturum  sencientibus, 
positus  est  super  dlidum  et  dnerem  more  monacbonim,  fili<mim' 
que  turba  drca  ilium  adunata  cum  abbatibus  quatuor  qui  affuerant,  in 

'  Richaid,  abbot  of  Founlaioa  (c.  1 147  to  1 1 70). 
*  A'odis  in  margin. 
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manus  patris  inpoQutum  tfaritum  emittens,  quieutt  m  Chriato.     Obiit 

autem  drca  quaitam  uigiliam   noctis  pridie  Mu>  Januarii,  domtoice 

N.L.,  I.,  4S.    uiddket  incamacKHiis  anno  nullesbno  c°  be™  vi".  qui  hat  annus  vile 


lUX] 

Cum  autem  axpus  am  ad  lauandum  |  ddatum  hdsaet  et  Dudatum 
coram  oolw,  uidimus  quodamodo  futuram  gloriam  reu^tam  in  patre, 
cuius  cam  dtro  punor,  oiue  candidior,  quasi  quinquennis  pueri 
mendx^  tnduerat,  que  ne  panic  quidem  macule  neuua  fuscabat.  sed 
orant  omnia  plena  dul«dinisdecons  et  ddectadonis.  Neque  defectio 
capillonim  cateruum  fecerat  eum  nee  Icmga  infinnitas  cunium,  nee 
ieiunia  pallidum  nee  lacrime  lippum  sed,  integerrimis  partibus  corporis 
existentibus,  lucebat  pater  defunctua  ut  carbuaculus,  ut  thus  redole- 
bat,  apparabet  in  candore  carms  ut  puerulus  purus  et  inmaculatus. 
Non  me  potui  abstinere  aSa  osculis  quibus  taxnoi  pedes  elegi,  ne 
damnaretur  michi  affectio  magis  quam  amor,  et  pulcritudo  dormientis 
plusquam  dilectio  sic  iacentis.  Adhuc  noo  me  capio  pre  gaudio  illius 
admirandi  decoris  cum  de  hoc  cogito.  Set  quando  non  cogito  7 
Quando  non  rumino  dulcedinem  illatn,  illam  venustatem,  illam 
glniam  ?  Deus  meus,  non  olnit  ille  sic  ut  mortui  seculi,  non,  domine, 
in  obscuris  set  in  limine  tuo,  quia  in  limine  suo  uidimus  lumen  tuum. 

[LX] 

Cum  igitur  corpus  eius  pro  consuetudine,  ntm  [nro  necessitate, 
baptizatum  fuisset,  nam  aque  ipse  ab  eo  limpidiores  reddebantur,  cum 
agp  baptizatum  asset  aureum  ilium  uasculum,  in  uasculo  quodam 
parum  balsami  attuUt  quidam  ad  nos,  quod  ipse  pater  habuerat  ad 
roedidnam.  Hoc  ergo  liquore,  immo  guttula  liquwis  huius,  nam 
uasculum  quidem  quo  contin^>atur  uix  amigdale  magnitudinem  excede- 
bat,  hac,  inquam,  guttula  ego  tres  dittos  patris  dextere,  pollicon 
uidelicet  indicem  et  medium  inungi  adiudicaui,  eo  quod  illis  di^tis 
multa  de  deo  scripserat ;  alii  autem  Hnguam,  alii  fadem,  maluount, 
cum  tamen  nulla  uido'etur  suffidenda  uel  ad  unius  articuh  perunc- 
donem  habundare  potuisse.  At  cum  uenerabilis  abbas  Rogd^s  de 
Beilandia  summitate  poltids  totum  pene  tenuisset  uaguentum  extractum 

*  12  January,  1 167  (ils.).  The  Bury  MS.  adds,  "  et  anno  xx"  postquam 
domum  Rieuallie  suscepit  regendam  ".     (N.L.,  II.,  552,  1.  24). 
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a  uasculo  iniectione  mmutUsimi  ligni,  patris  fad^n  munxit,  frontem 
aures  et  collum  ocutos  et  nasum  toUunque  capud  et  adhuc  tantiim 
uncture  itlius  superfuit  quantum  uidebatur  esse  quo  incepit  Miramur 
omDcs  UDguinis  habundanciam  tantam  et  mirantibus  doIhs  manus 
patris  aU)as  Rogerus  unguere  aggredilur  et  eadem  copia  peruiudt  qua 
cepit,  nee  sic  in  atiquo  nuDuisse  balsamtun  deprebendimus.  |  Undef.  74». 
quidem  et  Ivachiorum  partem  non  miniinam  ab  eodem  perfusam  fuisse 
agnosdmus.  Et  nee  sic  utique  cessauit  unctio,  set  pendei>at  e  digitb 
abbatis  Rogeri  infuse  copie  celestis  benedictio.  At  nos,  conuentu 
h-atnim  expectante,  festinauimus  patrem  ad  illos  reportare,  tuncque 
tandem  balsamum  cessauit  habundare. 

[LXIJ 

Post  que  delatum  est  corpus  eiua  in  oratorium  et  in  crastino, 
missis  cel^atis  debitis  circa  patris  exequias,  obsequiia  ezhibitis  et  con- 
summatis,  in  capitulo  traditur  sepulture  iuxta  predecessorem  suum  uinim 
uenerabilem  et  sanctum  primumque  aU>atem  Rieuall'  Willelmum, 
cuius  in  superitxibus  fedmus  mendonera.  Cum  quo  iure  pro  mentis 
et  gratia  saluatoris  per  eum  gauddiit  et  ezultabit  ante  deum  et  dominum 
nostrum  ihesum  christum  cui  gloria  in  secula  secutorum.     Amen. 

Explidt  uita  uenerabilis  Alredi  abbatis  Rieuall'.  Indpit  lamentado 
auctoris  uite  dusdem  de  eadon  re.^ 

'  Walter  Darnel's  lamentatioa  follows,  f.  74  a-f.  75  b. 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  RARER  OR 
UNIQUE  ARABIC  AND  PERSIAN-ARABIC  MANU- 
SCRIPTS  IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY. 

By  a.  MINGANA,  D.D. 


IT  has  been  decided  to  print,  hx>m  time  to  time,  in  these  p^es, 
Ixief  descriptive  notes  on  some  of  the  rarer  works  to  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  other  Orioital  Manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  John  Rylands  Lilvaiy. 

Hw  whtJe  of  the  iteaa  dealt  with  in  the  present  issue  have  beea 
already  hiUy  described  in  the  manuscript  catalogue,  which  has  been 
[Hvpared  with  a  view  to  publication  when  the  cost  of  book-[HY>- 
ducticHi  becomes  more  nwrnal  In  the  meantime  students  ^o  are  in- 
terested in  such  studies  may  have  ready  access  to  the  hill  catalogue,  and 
also  to  the  manuscripts. 

The  c^ject  of  these  notes  is  to  direct  attention  to  a  number  of 
wwks  of  importance  in  this  particular  fidd  of  research,  the  very 
existence  of  which  would  otherwise  remain  unknown,  since  the  whole 
of  the  items  at  present  dealt  with  are  either  unique,  or  of  such  rare 
occurrmce  in  the  puUic  libraries  of  Europe  as  to  render  them  almost  so. 

To  have~3ealt  with  the  whole  of  such  manuscr^ts  in  the  collec- 
tion would  /have  taken  up  ukhv  space  dian  can  well  be  spared.  We 
have  therefore  confined  our  attrition  to  those  coming  under  the  head 
of  Theology. 

In  subsequent  issues  it  is  our  intention  to  deal  in  the  same  manner 
with  other  rare  items  in  the  departments  of  History,  Natural  Science, 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Language,  Prayers,  Charms,  etc 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

No.  96.  "TUHFAH'AMMlVAH."  It  contains  quatrains  on  the 
twelve  mondis  of  the  Christian  year,  tbor  beau^  and  thar  defects,  in  the 
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form  o(  a  dialogued  diqwle.  The  audior  is  Ptulippui  Fadul,  of  the  second 
half  of  the  ei^eenth  cenhiiy.  The  MS.  was  written  at  Damietta  in  1 769, 
one  year  after  its  composition  in  Cairo. 

No.  100.  "KITAB  UT-TUBB  UR-RUpANI."  An  anonymous 
work  on  Christian  mystician  in  general.  It  consists  of  thirteen  fasls  dealing 
with  various  vices  affecting  human  Ufe.  The  MS.  seema  to  be  of  Spanish 
orifpn  and  is  written  on  European  paper;  the  landing  is  also  of  European 
origin.     Eightecndi  century. 

No.  802.  ISAAC  OF  NINEVEH.  Arabic  Tcrsion  of  the  works  of 
the  Syrian  mystic,  Isaac  of  Ninerdi,  wlto  died  towards  the  end  of  the  serenth 
Christian  century.  The  MS.  has  no  date  but  it  may  be  ascribed  to  about 
A.D.  1430.  It  belonged  to  a  certab  Athanasius  Tibutika,  who  dedic^ed 
it  to  the  mcmastery  of  St.  Anthony  in  Egypt. 

The  woAs  ni  Isaac  of  Nineveh,  which  were  transUted  from  Syriac  into 
Arainc  in  the  ninth  Christian  century,  exercised  a  great  and  lasting  influence 
on  Christian  mystics  and  Muslim  Sufis  of  later  generations 

MUSUM  THEOLOGY. 
1.  KUR'AN. 

Nos.  760-773.  KUR'AN.  This  beautiful  manuscript,  in  fourteen 
volumes,  contains,  in  a  fifteenth  century  script,  the  translation  of  the  Kur'an 
into  Persian  and  Turin  (Eastern  Tui^ish)  languages.  Every  page  of  it  is 
trilingual.  The  first  line  omtains,  in  thick  Naskfai  characters,  the  text  of  the 
Kur'an  and  below  every  Arabic  word  is  written,  in  much  thinner  letters,  its 
Persian  equivalent,  and<immediatelybelow  the  Persian  word  comes  its  Turin 
equivalent.  Both  translations  being  very  literal,  the  Eastern  Turkish  version 
fumiihes  the  handiest  text  for  the  study  of  the  imperfectly  known  dialect  of 
Turki  in  its  relation  to  thai  used  in  Kudatku  Bilik  and  in  Rabghiizi's 
works. 

No.  347.  "  HUJJAT  UL-ISLAM."  a  work  on  the  writing  and 
pr<nunciation  <k  the  Kur'in  arranged  in  sections  under  Surah  headings.  The 
author  is  called  Midummad  Badr  ul-Islam  and  the  date  of  the  composittMi  is 
given  as  1 157/1744.  The  MS.  is  either  an  autograft  <^  the  author,  or 
written  under  his  direct  supervision. 

No.  438  C.  "  SIRAJ  UL-HUFFAZ."  A  treatise  in  Peraan  about 
die  distindion  and  interpretation  c^  doubtful  words  in  the  Kur'an.  The 
author  is  Haddad  b.  'Abd  uI-Haldm,  and  the  date  of  the  transcription  <^ 
the  MS.  is  apparratly  1002/1593. 

No.  601.     Glosses  on  Baidawi's  cotnmeolary  on  Surah  XIV  (Nur)  \ij 
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Shitub  ud-IXa  Khafiiji,  who  died  iii1069/l659.  Tlie MS.  ban  autogi^Ji. 
and  the  text  that  it  contains  is  different  from  tKat  of  Kbed.  Libr.  (I<  IBI). 

No.  337.  "BAHR  UL-'ISHK."  A  coaunenUiy  on  Surah  XU 
(Yusuf).     The  work  is  anoiqnnom,  and  the  manuscript  ii  dated  1 233/1 61 7. 

No.  650  D.  "SHARIhl  WAJAWAZNA."  A  commodai;  on  SOrab 
X.  90-92,  written  in  1 133/1720  by  Khalil  b.  Mustafa  ktanboli,  caUed  F^id. 
who  died  about  1 140/1727.  Tlie  MS  is  dated  1 134/1721,  a  year  after  the 
coinpositi<m  of  the  book. 

No.  650  L.  "MABAHITH  AS-SAYID  JHA'A  TAFTAZANI." 
A  record  ti  a  diEcussion  i^ch  to<A  place  at  the  court  of  Atmr  Tainiir 
(Tamerlane)  between  Jurjani,  who  died  ia  6I6/)4I3,  and  Mat'ud  b.  'Umu- 
Taftazani,  who  died  in  791/1389,  on  the  force  of  Kur'anic  compariBons. 


2.  TRADITIONS. 

No.  600.  "IRSHAO  US-SARI  FI  SHARH  BUKHARI."  An 
autograph  of  Ka4alUni.  The  famous  commentary  of  Siihab  ud-Din 
Kastallani  on  tbe  SaAtA  of  Buldiari.  The  MS.  cootabs  many  additions  on 
the  mar^s  and  erasures  in  the  text,  all  in  the  handwriting  of  ibe  author,  wbo 
died  in  923/1517. 

No.  679.  "  TAJZI-ATol  KHATI'B  on  the  SUNAN  of  A.  DA'UD." 
Tlie  MS.  contains  the  famous  "  Sunan  of  A.  Da'ud,"  but  the  text  that  it  ex- 
hibits is  different  from  that  with  whidi  we  are  familiar.  From  the  indications 
of  the  MS.  we.  are  givm  to  understand  thri  thiB  text  is  the  ooe  edited  hy 
Khatib  al-Baghdidi,  who  died  in  463/ 1 070.  (TTie  date  403  given  by  Brockel. 
(I,  329)  is  a  mi^nint)  The  MS.  is  dated  III7/I705,  and  C4Nilaius  in  die 
handwriting  of  the  Kadi  of  Macca  a  long  note  specifying  the  chain  <^audiorities 
by  which  the  text  preserfed  b  diis  Maccan  MS.  was  guaranteed  to  be 
genuine. 

No.  414  L.  "AflADiTM  FI  FApA'IL  AL-MADINAH."  A 
work  containing  for^-one  traditions  on  the  merits  of  Madinah,  by  'Ali 
b.  Sultan  Muhammad  Kari  Harawi,  wbo  died  in  I0I4/I605. 

No.  735.  "SHARP  SHAMA'lL  NABAWI."  A  aMomentaiy  in 
Persian  upon  Urn  Hajar's  Arabic  CMnmenlary  on  Tumidhi's  well-known 
Shamail.  The  author  is  f^ji  Flajji  al-Haramain,  wbo  composed  his  woric 
in  976/1570.  This  precise  date  is  ^xmed  from  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  title,  as  counted  on  the  margins  of  fol.  21 7'>. 

Raji  was  a  follower  of  the  famous  Sayid  'AH  Hamdaoi,  who,  having 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Amir  Taimur  (Tamerlane)  fled  fnxn  Hamdan  to 
Kashmere,  where  he  arrived  in  782/1380.     He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Ibn 
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Ha)ar,  whom,  on  (ol.  3*.  be  calls  "  my  teacher  and  niy  sheikl) ".  Tlie  MS. 
U  dated  1225/1810. 

No.  540.  "  FUtOhAT  KUBRA."  a  work  on  traditions,  widi  im- 
coDBDMi  divisions.  Tlie  first  division  comprises  traditions  d  the  Pro[^et  in 
which  the  authorities  of  six  traditionisti  are  in  agreement.  The  sectxid  those 
dtjlve,  the  third  those  of  /our,  the  fourth  those  of  three,  the  fifdi  those  of 
fwa.  Then  proceed  die  traditions  for  which  only  a  single  authority  can  be 
ated.  The  author  is  Muhammad  b.  'Abdallah  Hasani,  who  prefixes  to  his 
wotIc  the  profeiaon  <A  faith  of  bis  Sayid  Muhammad  b.  Zaid  Kairawani. 

The  MS.,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  about  A.D.  )740,  coataus  state- 
ments by  judges  who  had  read  the  book  in  Matfina  in  1 199/1784. 

No.  452  B.  "  JAWAHIR  UL-U$Ol  pi  'ILM  HADITH  I  R- 
RASOL."  Pa  anonymous  wwk  on  the  science  <^  traditions,  their  value, 
and  the  history  of  traditionists.  It  is  the  handiest  of  all  the  treatises  we  have 
read  on  the  scieoce  of  traditi«u. 

In  wder  of  date  the  latest  audior  quoted  in  the  text  seems  to  be 
Muhammad  Shami,  who  died  in  942/1535.  The  MS.  was  oqftied  in 
1184/1770. 

No.  554.  "MUNYAT  US-SALIKIN  WA  BUOHYAT  UL- 
•ARIFIN."  A  worit  on  the  ftxty  tradituHis  of  the  Prophet,  related,  com- 
mented upon,  and  interpreted  after  a  legal  and  theological  fadiioo.  The 
bo(^  is  mentioned  by  Haj.  ICbal.  (VI,  226)  bttt  without  its  author's  name 
and  its  date.  The  present  MS.  gives  the  author  as  'Abd  ul-Hakk  b. 
Hasan  Misri.  and  the  year  of  his  deadi  as  838/1434.  It  was  written  about 
A.D.  1550. 

No.  545.  "TARJAMA'  I  KUTB  SHAHI."  A  free  translation 
into  Persian  of  the  forty  st^gs  of  die  Prophet,  as  edited  by  Baha*  ud-Kn 
'Amuli,  who  died  in  1030/1621 .  The  audior  is  another  'AmuU :  Muham- 
mad b.  'Ali  'Amuli,  called  Ibn  Khatun,  who  died  about  A.O.  1680. 

The  wwk,  as  the  title  Implies,  has  been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  Kutb  Shah  b.  Kutb  ShA.wbo  reigned  A.D.  1612-1621. 
He  was  dte  fifth  ruler  of  the  Kutb  Shah  dynasty  of  Golkanda,  and  succeeded 
his  more  famous  brother  fCuli  Kutb  Shah. 

The  MS.  is  dated  1067/1676,  and  is,  therefore,  contemporary  widi  the 
audior. 

No.  740.  "  SHARH  'AHDNAMAH."  The  book  professes  to  on- 
tsin  advices  or  instructions  given  by  'AH  b.  a-Talib  to  Malik  b.  H^'i'^ 
Aihtar,  when  he  sent  him  to  take  over  the  government  of  Egypt.  Tlw  text 
ii  in  Arabic,  whilst  the  Commentary  is  in  Persian.  The  MS.  presents  an 
Indian  Ta'lik  of  about  A.O.  1680. 
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No.  639  C.  "  KANZ  UL-AKHYXr."  a  collectkn  of  sayings  of 
die  ProfJiet  About  A.D.  1780.  It  is  m  eyery  rented  diflereiU  from  that 
mentioDed  by  Brock.  (II,  163),  as  by  'Imad  ud-Din. 

3.  SUNN!  THEOLOGY. 

No.  631.  "KITAB  UD-DIN  WAD-DAULAH."  A  semi-cAdal 
defence  of  Islam  written  at  the  court,  and  by  «der,  of  tite  Calipli 
Mutawakkil  (A.D.  647-86)).  The  «ttbor  is  'Ali  b.  Rabban  Tabari.  wIk> 
died  before  250/864.  Tlie  MS.  is  dated  616/1219.  We  are  glad  to  be 
in  a  poiitioD  to  announce  that  an  Engltsb  translation,  accompanied  by  a 
critical  apparatus,  of  this  important  voA.  will  be  pubUdied  very  diortly. 

No.  632.  "  KITAB  UL-IBANAH."  A  work  concerning  tbe  life 
and  the  Caliphate  of  the  four  [nous  Cali[Jis,  by  'Ubaidallah  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Hamdan  b.  Batat,  who  died  about  460/1065.  The  MS.  is  rery  important, 
and  was  written  not  later  than  510/1116,  and  may  be  considered  as  part  of 
one  of  the  cofues  made  by  the  disciples  of  'Ali  b.  Ubaidallah  b.  Zag^iiiii, 
who  died  in  527/1 134,  from  his  own  original. 

No.  428  C.  "  RI5ALAT  MAULANA  SUFI."  Glosses  on  some 
phrases  iA  an  anonymous  commenlaiy  upca  the  'Akaid  of  'Adu  d-Din  ^i, 
who  died  in  756/1355.  The  audwr  is  SuE  Kanun  (>)  Kairati,  a  man  ab- 
solutely unknown  to  us.    The  MS  is  dated  1218/1803. 

No.  449.  "  MASHIVAT  -ALA  SHARH  'AKA'ID  NASAFI."  Tlie 
author  is  given  as  Mulla  '  Ismat  Allah,  a  man  about  whom  little  is  known. 
The  MS.,  which  is  undated,  may  be  ascribed  to  about  A.D.  1600. 

No.  262.  "  MADA'IK  UL  -  HAKA'IK  Fl  MAWA'IZ  AL  - 
KHALA'IK."  A  curious  vo^  of  an  eschatological  and  ethical  character. 
The  author  is  given  as  Fakhr  ud-C%n  I^azi,  who  died  in  606/1209,  but  die 
indications  of  the  copyist  are  probably  erroneous,  because  the  MS.  seems 
to  contain  the  work  of  Taj  ud-[Kn  flazi.  who  died  after  720/1320.  See 
f^laj.  Khal.  lU.  20.     like  MS.  is  dated  1 1 56/ 1 743. 

No.  422.  "  WAJIB  WA  SUNNAH."  A  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
Muslims  and  <»  the  best  way  <A  performing  prayer.  Tbe  audior's  name  is 
giren  as  Kidani,  doubdess  Lutf  Allah  Nasafi  Kidani,  who  is  presented  in 
Haj.  Khal.  IV,  368,  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Fatiwi.  He  lived  about 
900/1494. 

No.  373  "TUHFAT  UL-MUTAKALLIMlN."  A  dogmatic  work 
on  p<Nnts  of  faith  according  to  the  Stmnis,  with  the  refutation  of  the  princqw 
sects  oppoong  their  belief,  such  as  the  Kharijites,  the  Mu'tarihtes,  the 
Kadariyahs,  the  Murjiyahs,  the  Koramiyaha,  the  Jabriyahs,  and  tlie 
lUfidites. 
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Tbe  author  is  Bmiian  Kuraialii  'Abbasi,  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
certainty  with  ai^otber  writer  known  lous.  Tlie  book  is  divided  into  six^ 
five  babs,  and  die  MS.  may  be  ascribed  to  about  A.D.  1 750. 

Na  446  A.  "ITHaF  UL-HUDOR  BI  SATI'NOR."  A  theo- 
logical and  ethical  explanation  of  Surah  XXIV,  35-45.  Tlie  author,  whose 
name  is  purposely  obliterated,  was  prob^y  'Abd  ul-Kadir  b.  'Abd  ul- 
Wahid  Maghribl  Tlie  MS.  is  an  autograph,  and  is  dedicated  to  Aurangab 
'Alamgir,  who  reigned  A.D.  1659-1707. 

No.  614  B.  "SHARIrl  WASIYAH."  a  commentary  on  the 
IVasiyai  of  the  imam  Abu  Haufa  by  Mahmud  b.  Ahmad  Babarti,  who 
died  in  766/1364. 

No.  614  C.  "TADKIRAH  LI  OU  N-NUHA."  An  anonymous 
treatise  by  a  Hanafite  Doctor,  on  stxne  ICur'anic  and  theological  points. 
Dated  1053/1643. 

No.  414  A.  "FAip  UR.RABB  Fl  L'KHALK  WAL  KASB." 
An  anonymous  commentary  on  a  work  on  the  power  and  prescience  of  God 
and  the  free  will  of  man,  by  Sayid  Muhammad  Kumaljanawi. 

No.  414  B.  "SHAWARID  UL-FARA'ip."  An  incomplete 
treatise  on  religious  beliefs,  by  Abu  Hasan  Sindi  Athari,  Ww  died  tn 
1136/1723. 

4.  SHI'AH  THEOLOGY. 

No.  362.  "THAWAB  UL-A'MAL."  A  work  up<ai  die  rewards 
and  punishments  of  human  deeds.  The  author  is  Muhammad  b.  *Ali  b. 
Babi^  al-Kummi,  who  died  in  361/991. 

It  shoold  here  be  stated  that  No.  14522,  b.  14  (VoL  U,  p.  163)  m  A. 
G.  EJIis's  Cat.  of  Arabic  printed  books  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  entitled  "  Amali  " 
contains  a  work  which  exhiUts  a  text  u^tJi,  if  not  always  identical  with, 
is  at  least  very  sinular  to,  that  contained  in  the  present  MS. .  It  may  be  as- 
cribed to  about  A.D.  1 780. 

No.  686  A  "  RISALAT  UT-TAUHlD."  A  treatise  on  die  Unity 
of  God,  based  on  Kur'an  cxii,  I,  the  audior  of  whidi  is  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammad  Bakir  Damad  I;:Iusaini,  \ha  died  in  1041/1631.  This  precise 
date  is  taken  from  MuhibU's  Khulasat  al-Athar  (Vol.  IV,  p.  302,  Curo, 
1284  A.H.).  We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  BrockeL  (II,  341)  and 
others  assign  Uie  year  of  his  death  to  about  1070/1659. 

Na  686  B.  "  RISALAH  KHAL'lYAH."  Another  work  by  die 
same  author,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  mystic  vision  in  1023/1614. 

Na  666  C.  "  RISALAH  'ALAWlYAH-"  A  durd  work,  written 
in  1024/1615,  by  the  same  author,  on  a  saying  of  the  I^ophet  concerning 
•At 
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No.  666  D.  "  SAHIFAH  MALAKUtfYAH."  A  work  written  ia 
1012/1603  by  die  same  audwr  oa  pfailow^cal,  theological  and  m^cal 
subjects. 

No.  666  F.  "RISALAT  UL-KHILKAH."  A  treatise  writteo  in 
1034/1624  by  the  same  author  on  the  creatioa  of  the  world  by  God. 

No.  666  H.  "  KITAB  UT-TAKDISAT."  A  work  by  the  same 
Budnr  on  the  dinne  cn-dinatioD  of  human  nature  and  existence. 

No.  686  J.  "  RISALAH  MAKKIYAH."  A  mysdc  treatise  by  Ac 
same  writer  <n  the  spiritual  value  of  Macca  and  the  Ka'bah. 

5.  son  THEOLOGY. 

No.  67  A.  "  ISFaR  'AN  NATA'IJ  AL-ASFAR."  A  work  oa 
spiritual  journeying,  and  on  the  mystical  communication  widi  Heaven  of 
many  prophets.  The  author  is  die  very  famous  Muhyi  d-Din  iln  'Arabi. 
who  died  in  636/1240. 

No.  399  J.  "KITAB  UL-JUMAL."  A  tract  giving  in  diort 
phrases  the  quintessence  of  religious  bdiefa  and  duties.  The  author  is 
Mu^mmad  b.  'Ali  b.  Hasan  (not  Husain,  as  in  Brockel,  L  199)  EiJakim 
Unnidhi,  whodied  in255/d66.-  This  date  ia  taken  from  Sqfinat  al-Auliya 
Cm  Ethes  Cat.  of  Pers.  MSS.  in  Ind.  Off.,  p.  293.  no.  182).  We  do 
not  find  any  good  reasons  for  adt^iting  the  date  320/932,  given  by  &ockeL 
{ibid.),  Ahlwardt,  and  others. 

No.  399  P.  "  UMMAHAT  UL-MA*ARIF."  A  treatise  on  the 
leading  principles  of  Sufism,  by  the  above  Muhyi  d-Din  b.  'Arabi. 

Na  399  R.  "NATA'IJ  UL-ADHKaR  F1  L'MUKARRABIN 
WAL-ABRAR."  A  historical  and  theological  treatise  on  the  Dhikrs. 
The  work  is  important  \<«  the  study  <J  Siifi  practices,  and  is  also  from  the 
prolific  pm  of  Mi^iyi  d-IHn  b.  'AraU. 

No.  399cc  "  KITAB  UL-YAKlN."  A  treatise  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  VainH  as  revealed  in  its  letters,  by  the  same  Ibn  'AraU. 

No.  399  dd.  "RISALAT  UL-INTISAR."  Answm  to  various 
questbns  on  n^sticism  asked  by  'Abd  ul-LBtif  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Hibatallafa.     The  audior  is  again  fbn  'Arabi. 

Na  395.  "  RISALUT  UL-MAKR  WALISTIDRAJ."  Cf.lCuran 
VU.  161,  and  XIII,  42.  A  work  on  the  gradual  progress!^  theSaintsin  the 
companion^p  of  God.  The  treatise  is  aoonymous,  but  on  the  back  <rf  the 
first  page  a  Persian  note  states  that  it  is  a  copy  fi  s<Hne  marginal  notes  edited 
by  Khwaja  'Ali  from  Khwaja  Abu  Bakr.  Undated,  but  probab^  the  end 
o[  the  eighteenth  century. 
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No.  634.  "RIYApUL-ADHKAR."  A  $06  treadse  upon  the  Mus- 
lim f  ofmula  of  faith  and  reverence  and  the  esoteric  value  of  each,  widi  special 
emphasis  on  the  worship  Dkikr  (A  the  Dervishes.  The  author  is  Auhad 
ud-IXn  'Abd  al-Ahad  Nuri,  who  died  in  1061/1651.  llie  work  was 
composed  in  1034/1624,  and  the  MS.  is  dated  1180/1766. 

Na734a  "MlR'ATUL-MUMAKKIKlN."  A  treatise  in  Persian 
OD  the  knowledge  <^  God  and  of  the  soul.  The  work,  which  is  anooymouB, 
is  different  fr«n  418,  III,  in  lUeu's  Brit.  Mus.  Pers.  Cat. 

No.  734  I.  "  RISALAT  MfR  KHAWaND."  A  treatise  in  Persian 
on  the  minudc  of  aiwitual  study  and  on  the  belief,  of  the  Sufis.  The  author 
IB  Muhammad  b.  Khawand  Shah  b.  Mahmud  (called  Mir  Khawand)  who 
died  in  903/1496.  About  the  author  see  EL  Browne's  Hist,  of  Persian 
Lit  under  Tartar  Dom.,  pp.  431-433,  in  which,  however,  diere  is  no 
mention  of  the  present  woriL 

No.  418.  "MAJALI  ILAHlYAH."  A  treatise  on  SOfi  tenets  by 
Mir  Muhammad  'Ali  who  died  about  1 175/1761.  The  MS.  is  an  auto- 
graph and  is  dated  1154/1741. 

No.  397  A.  "  SAWA'US-SABiL."  TTie  work,  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  Barzanji's  bode  mentioned  by  Brock.,  U,  389,  deals  widi 
existence  in  general,  but  with  qiedal  relation  to  Cod,  to  die  created  worlds, 
and  to  the  souL  It  was  cMtqwsed  in  1 134/1721  by  fCalun  Allah  b.  Nur 
AJlah,  the  mystic  writer,  who  died  in  the  eighteendi  Christian  ceidury.  The 
MS.  is  dated  1184/1770. 

No.  397  B.  "USUL  HAPIZIYAH."  A  collection  of  Sufi  doctrines. 
.  mostly  in  Persian.  The  MS.  is  dated  1 1 93/ 1 779.  The  author  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  he  was  probably  the  above  KaEm  Allah. 

No.  397  D.  "  RISALAT  AYYAM  AL-'ASHRA."  A  work  on 
Sufi  doctrines  and  practices  for  ten  days,  written  in  1092/1661  t^  the  same 
kaSmAUah. 

No.  397  C.  "  FAKARAT."  A  work,  in  Persian,  on  the  exposition 
and  explanati<m  c^  some  Sufi  doctrines  and  practices,  by  Khwaja  'Ubaid 
Allah  Ahrar,  who  died  in  895/1490.  See  reference  to  him  in  Safinah 
(ibid,  na  87)  and  Ha/t  Ikam  (ibid,  na  1533).  Hw  MS.  is  dated 
1193/1779. 

No.  397  F.  "  'ILM  AT-TASAUWUF."  A  short  treatise  on  SOfism. 
The  work  is  headed  "  Nakshband,"  referring  doubtless  to  Babti'ud-Din 
Nakshband  Bukhari,  the  founder  of  the  Naskhbandi  order,  v^  died  in 
791/1389  (Safinah.  no.  82.  and  Ha/t  Iklim.  no.  1489). 

No.  439  D.  "  SHARH  KAFIVAH."  A  mystical  work  in  Persian 
which  brings  into  the  Sufi  sj^ere  the  grammatical  terminology  <^  some  Arabic 
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seatences  dealii^  widi  tauhid  and  'iskk.     The  anlbor  is  *Abd  al-W^id 
Ibrahim  b-  Kutb.     Seventeenth  century. 

No.  439  E.  •'  'IBARAT  MAiaOBAT."  A  Sufi  treatise  in  Persian 
ca  the  words  of  mystic  love,  by  Kirtb  'Alam  Makhdinn  SiaiUi  aUs 
Jamdiid. 

6.  WAHHABI  THEOLOGY. 

No.  616  A.  "  RISALAH  MAOANlYAH  PI  MA'RIPAT  BAHA* 
AL-ILAhIYAH."  A  treatise  written  and  sent  to  Matfina  by  Mi^ammad 
b.  'Abd  ul-Wahhab,  the  bead  of  die  WahhaU  movement,  wbo  died  in 
1207/1792.  Tins  date  is  taken  from  Dahlan's  Khulasat  uUKaiam 
(p.  229  of  Cairo  edit..  1305). 

No.  61 8  B.  A  lengthy  refutation  of  the  WahhaU  tenets  by  Muhammnd 
Abu  Su'ud  SUrwani,  who  died  in  1230/1614.  The  author  wrote  it  in 
121 1/17%,  and  the  MS.  is  dated  1220/1605.     h  has  no  tide. 


7.  NUSAIRI  THEOLOGY. 

Nos.  721-722.  Two  different  MSS.  containing  die  prayers  and  die 
dieological  belicJaof  the  NusairisL  Undated,  but  about  1750.  The  best 
treatise  on  diis  sect  is  still  dial  by  C.  Huart  in  Journal  asiatique,  1679, 
pp.  190-261. 
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THE  RE-BIRTH  OF  THE  UBRARY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN. 

"  Sapientia  tedificavit  siln  domum." 

By  the  editor. 

THE  rocoDstniction  of  the  Lilx'ary  of  the  Univeraty  of  Louvain, 
which  has  been  ia  [vogress  smce  Decendxr,  19)4,  was  ad- 
vanced another  stage  on  the  28th  of  last  July,  with  the  laying 
of  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  a 
splendid  site  at  the  highest  point  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  Place 
du  Peuple — the  tsact  tpoi  where  the  little  Belgian  army,  away  back  in 
the  dark  days  of  1914,  thrilled  the  world  by  defying  the  invading 
hordes  of  Goinany. 

The  actual  ceremony  was  [Hcceded  by  a  brilliant  acadonic  function 
in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  College  du  Pape,  presided  over  by 
the  ven^able  and  beloved  Cardin£tl  Merder,  who  is  the  President  du 
Conseil  d' Administration  de  I'Universite. 

Long  bd[ore  the  hour  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  the 
hall  was  crowded  with  guests  and  students  displaying  the  banners  of 
their  corporations.  The  hall  was  decked  with  the  flags  of  all  the  allies, 
and  thae  was  an  impressive  display  of  colour  in  the  uniforms,  gowns  and 
hoods  WOTn  by  the  delegates  of  the  many  countries,  universities,  and 
learned  bodies  represented.  The  French  Academy  sent  a  large  con- 
tmgent  of  members,  who  were  attired  in  the  traditional  dress,  ean- 
broidered  with  laurel  leaves,  and  cocked  hats.  The  staff  of  the 
University  wore  arrayed  in  the  quaint  toga  of  pre-war  days. 

The  guests  included  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Greece, 
Roumania.  Brazil,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan,  China,  Denmark,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mon- 
aco, and  Luxemburg,  smrounded  by  delegates  of  the  sdendfic  bodies, 
531  35 
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and  from  the  provinces  S.  of  Belgium.  *'  Tous  accounu  id,"  remarked 
the  venerable  Prelate,  "  pour  nous  interroger  sur  nos  esperances  et 
pour  nous  aider  a  les  realiser ." 

The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  accompanied  bjr  the  [Ma- 
cess  Marie- Jose  were  greeted  with  cheers  as  they  entered  the  amphi- 
theatre, followed  l^  Monsieur  Raymond  Poincare,  the  Prince  ttf 
Monaco,  Marshal  Petaio,  the  members  of  the  Belgian  C^xnet  and 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  Dr.  Murray  Butler. 

After  solemnly  blessing  the  assembly  Cardinal  Mercier  opened 
the  proceedings  with  an  address  d  welcome,  in  which  be  recalled  the 
dreadful  night  of  23-26  August,  1914,  and  his  avowal  of  confidence 
in  divine  justice,  which  would  not  allow  the  btuning  of  Louvain  to  be 
the  final  act  in  its  long  history.  Here  are  the  Cardinafs  exact 
words : — 

"  Nous  savions  que  l*heure  de  la  justice  vimdraiL  Nous 
I'attendions.  A  nos  soldats,  a  nos  allies  de  nous  apporter  la 
victoire.     A  nous  de  la  meriter. 

"  Jamais  pour  ma  part,  je  n'ai  cm  un  instant  que  le  Regu- 
lateur  Supreme  des  evenements  humains,  qui  avait  permis  que 
notre  foi  fut  soumiae  a  pareille  epreuve,  put  nous  abandonner. 

"  Aux  heures  les  plus  tragiques  de  notre  epreuve,  les  eveques 

helgea,  gardiens  et  protecteurs  de  I'Univo^te  de  Louvain,  ne 

douterent  jamais  de  sa  resurrection  prochaine  et  de  ses  giorieuses 

destinees.  .  ,  .  Nous  avons   eu   une  fbi   indefectible   dans    le 

triomphe  final  de  justice." 

His  Eminence,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  remarked  that  there 

were  two  dates  \^ch  would  ever  be  remembaed  in  Bel^um,  dates 

^^lich  mark  ruin   and   restwation,   the  one  (23-26  August,    1914) 

die  date  of  the  burning  of  the  library,  the  other  (28  July,  1921)  the 

date  of  the  commenconent  of  the  erection,  near  its  ruins,  of  the  new 

building  which  is  to  replace  it 

The  Cardinal's  reference  to  the  King,  who,  with  the  Quera  and 
the  young  Princess,  were  present  throughout  the  vdiole  of  the  proceed- 
ings, was  received  with  renewed  applause,  due  not  merely  to  personal 
popularity,  but  because,  as  the  Cardinal  said  of  bim  :  "  Sa  Majeste 
le  R«,  calme  au  nulieu  des  orages  et  sans  peur  des  dango^,  represente 
en  lui-meme  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  noble  dans  la  vie  et  le  caractere  du 
peuple  ". 
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It  was  enuDently  appropriate  that  Cardinal  Mo'der  ^ould  take 
the  leading  part  in  the  ceremonials  of  the  day  which  were  to  com- 
memorate restoration,  for  was  he  not  the  man  who  had  valiantly  faced 
danger  and  loss  whilst  so  wisely  guiding  his  people  in  the  days  of 
their  tragic  distress.  Resplendoit  in  robes  of  scarlet,  tall,  spare,  but 
supremely  dignified  in  bearing,  the  Cardinal,  from  whose  countenance 
radiated  benedictions,  seemed  to  dominate  the  whole  aseen^y,  and  as 
he  descended  from  the  tribune  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  speech  he  was 
again  greeted  with  tr«nendous  apphtuse. 

A  message  frcHn  President  Harding  was  thai  read  by  Mr. 
Brand  Whitlock,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Belgium, 
the  whole  assembly  standing  to  hear  it  read.  It  was  a  message  of 
good  wishes  for  the  future  of  die  University  of  Louvain,  combined 
with  a  hope  that  the  btmd  of  hiendship  uniting  it  with  the  universities 
of  America  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  ties  which  hold 
the  two  countries  together. 

[^.  Murray  Sudor,  President  of  CcJumbia  Univarsity,  and  Chair- 
man <J  the  American  National  CtHmmttee,  which  was  fwmed  to  col- 
laborate with  the  En^ish  and  other  Eluropean  Committees  in  the  work 
oi  recoastructi<m  of  the  Louvain  LilH'ary,  and  which  has  made  itself 
respxMisible  for  the  erection  of  the  new  libnuy  building,  was  given  an 
enthusiastic  reception  when  he  rose  to  dehver  an  address  in  French, 
which  was  in  every  sense  worthy  of  so  great  an  occasioD. 

We  reproduce  the  concluding  passage,  which  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  every  one  present : — 

"  La  guerre  est  finie.  Le  moment  est  venu  de  panser  les 
blessures,  de  soigner  les  orphelins,  les  pauvres,  les  malheureuz, 
et  de  rebatir  ces  monumente  qtu  exprim«it  les  plus  hautes  aspira- 
tions humaines. 

"  L'Amerique  a  vivonent  desire  vous  aider  dans  cette  tache. 
EUe  ne  pent  donner  autant  qu'elle  le  voudrait,  mais  elle  veut 
donner  autant  qu'il  lui  eat  possible. 

"  La  reconstruction  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  I'Universite  de 
Louvain  etait  son  premier  denr.  Elle  a  saisi  I'occaaion  qui  lui 
fut  ofierte.  Je  suis  heureux  d'etre  id,  en  cette  n<^e  assistance, 
et  de  representer  les  nomln'oix  Americains  qui  y  ont,  chacuD 
selon  leurs  moyens,  appc^  une  contribution.  En  leur  n<»n  je 
poserai  la  premiere  |nerre  de  cet  edifice  en  vous  aasurant  que 
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teur  sympathieet  leurs  voeux  suivront  les  progres  de  la  oHistruc- 
tion. 

"Ce  batunent,  qui  s'elevera  panni  les  mines,  sera  uo 
temoignage  du  lien  qui  unit  notre  nation  a  la  Bdgique,  a  la 
France,  a  I'Angletnre,  et  a  leurs  allies. 

"  Une  nation  qui  d^end  une  noble  cause  re^oit  un  noureau 
bapteme.     Ce  baptdme,  nous  Tavcns  re^u  ainsi  que  vous  ;    et 
DOS  cceurs,  scelles  dans  cette  piene,  vous  affirment  que  jamais 
nous  oe  resterons  eo  airiere,  si  la  liberte  du  monde  etait  du  nou- 
veau  meoacee,  et  si  les  canons  et  les  flanunes  avan^ent  pour 
detruire  ces  nc^es  monuments  de  ta  pensee  et  du  progres." 
Monneur  Poincare,  the  ez-President  of  the  French   RepuUic, 
followed  with  a  spirited  and  eloqumt  <x'ation,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
overpowering  heat,  was  greeted  point  l^  point  with  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, the  audience  sometimes  rising  to  their  ^t  to  cheer.     In  die 
course  of  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  praneditated  crimes  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  for  a  general  unity  which 
should  guarantee  peace  : — 

"  A  nous,  maintenant,  de  faire  en  sorte  que  la  victtnre  reste 
la  victoire,  et  que  la  paix  soit  la  paix.     Une  paiz  qui  potneMrait 
le  recommencement  des  h<HTeurs  que  nous  avons  vues,  une  paix 
qui  laissorait  les  petits  peuples  a  la  merci  de  la  force,  une  paix 
qui  ne  donnerait  pas  la  reparation  des  dommages  causes  et  des 
injustices  commises,  ne  serait  qu'une  treve  mensongere  et  une 
nouvelle  veillee  des  arroes.     Travaillons  tons  ensembles  a  con- 
jurer un  tel  desastre.     Faisons  de  la  paix  une  oeuvre  de  justice 
pour  en  faire  une  realite  durable.     Nous  allons  reconstruire  la 
Bibliotheque  de  Louvain ;    reconstruisons  sur   des   fondonents 
solides  la  maison  de  humanite." 
In  one  other  fine  passage  Monsieur  Poincare  declared  that : — 
"...  si  brillantqu'ait  ete  le  passe  derUniversitede  Louvain,  si 
justement  reputee  qu'elle  hit  encore  a  la  veille  de  la  guorre,  c'est 
dans   sa   resurrection   d'aujourd*hui  qu'elle  atteint  vraiment  au 
sommet  de  la  gidre.      L'armee  alleroaode  a  cm  la  reduire  &a 
cendres  ;  elle  lui  a  assure  fimmortaUte." 
Other  addresses   followed,   including  an   impassioned   oratuxi  in 
Planish   l^  Monsieur  Helleputte,  Minister  of   &ate,  and  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  Untvo^.     Monneur  Carton  de  Wiart,  Belgium's 
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principal  Minister  of  State,  refmred  in  movrng  tenns  to  die  manifesta- 
tion of  international  regard  which  that  gadtering  stood  for,  and  con- 
cluded on  the  following  high  note  : — 

"  L'Humanite  s'est  sentie  violee  dans  ce  qui,  dit  Pascal,  est 
la  prindpe  meme  de  sa  dignite :  sa  pensee,  reflet  de  la  sagesse 
divine.  Spontanement,  dans  I'lmite  de  son  ame,  elle  s'est  vouee 
a  I'oeuvre  qu'tjnile  Boutroux  a  parbitement  definie :  reparer 
Tinjure  faite,  par  I'incendie  de  Louvain,  a  la  civilisation  tout 
enliere. 

"  C'est  un  acte  infinimoit  grand,  infiniment  be&u.  U  n*a  pas 
de  precedent  dans  lliistoire.  Puisse  I'avenir  ne  jamais  vouloir 
qu'il  puisse  se  renouveler. 

"  Pour  cet  acte  de  solidarite  sodale  et  scientifique — qui  va 
faire  sortir  la  vie  de  la  mort — la  Bel^ue,  profondement  emue 
d'en  £tre  la  benefidaire  vous  dit  a  tous,  par  la  presence  de  ses  . 
Souvtfama  aimes  et  respedes,  le  seul  mot  que  la  langue  franqaise 
connaisse,  n'est  il  pas  vrai,  pour  traduire  le  sentiment  qui  deborde 
en  nous  I     Merd  I 

"  Merd  a  vous  tous,  Mesaeurs,  dont  la  pensee  a  tout  onn- 
pris  et  dont  le  coeur  a  vraiment  saigne  pour  Louvain  I  " 
At  the  omclunon  <^  the  academic  function,  which  had  lasted 
nearly  two  hours,  a  procesnon,  composed  (A  the  guests  and  die  pro- 
fessorial staff  <A  the  University,  preceded  by  the  students  grouped  be- 
hind their  respective  banners,  was  formed  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the 
stone-laying,  in  which  the  King  and  Quem  walked  ade  by  ode  with 
the  Cardinal,  who,  vested  in  cope  and  mitre,  with  crozier  in  hand, 
blessed  the  waiting  crowds  as  he  passed. 

Evoy  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Place  du  Peuple  was  blocked 
by  die  orderly  but  none  the  less  enthusiastic  crowds,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  townsfolk,  induded  peasant  women  and  farmers  from  the 
surrounding  country,  many  of  whcnn  wov  attired  in  the  picturesque 
national  costume  of  Flanders. 

Amid  the  sweet  singing  of  the  Gregorian  "  Te  Deum  "  by  a  choir 
of  300  voices,  and  the  ringing  of  the  "  carillon,"  the  traditional  diimes 
of  Belgium,  and^in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  at  least  thirty 
thousand  people,  the  first  chapter  of  the  spiritual  restorati<m  of  Louvain 
was  opened. 

Fadng  die  stage,  and  at  the  approach  to  the  spot  where  the  6rst 
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stone  was  to  be  laid,  was  a  great  scroll  which  set  forth  the  meamng  of 
the  day's  proceedinga  in  the  following  insoiption  : — 

hostILI  InCenDIo  eVersa  beneVoLentIa  aMerICana 

ConsUrgo.' 

P^iw  to  die  laybg  of  the  stone  it  was  blessed  by  the  Cardinal,  and 
for  this  ceronony  an  altar  had  been  set  up,  en  which  stood  a  tamous 
'nory  crucifix,  more  than  three  feet  high,  made  1^  the  cddxated  De 
Bouchardon,  and  at  one  time  owned  by  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Anttanette. 

The  stone,  which  bears  on  one  face  the  following  inscription  : — 

LapIs  prIMarIUs  bIbLIotheCve  LoVanIensIs  nobIUter 
refICIenD^' 

was  then  well  and  truly  laid  I^  C^.  Butler,  the  band  playing  the  while 
the  "  Braban9onne,**  and  the  trumpets  blaring  the  "  Aux  Qiamps  ". 

It  was  a  thrilling  mnnent  when  the  Rector  Magnificus,  Monseig- 
neur  P.  Ladeuze,  in  the  blaze  of  summer  sunshine,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  distinguished  gathering,  after  vodng  the  blanks  of  the  Umversitjr 
to  all  who  had  in  any  way  assisted  in  the  restwation,  recalled  wiiat 
had  passed  at  that  very  spot  sevoi  years  ago.  The  destruction  of 
Louvain  began  in  the  Place  du  Peuple,  and  the  address  ddivovd  by 
the  RectOT  of  the  Univernty,  himself  an  actual  witness  of  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  Gennans,  produced  indescribable  emotion  among 
the  spectators.  Here,  as  we  have  ah-eady  stated,  was  the  tsasA  spot 
where  the  litde  Belgian  army,  away  back  in  those  dark  days  in  1914, 
thrilled  the  world  by  defying  the  invading  hordes  of  Germany. 

At  the  concluaon  of  this  imposing  cerem(Miy,  which  lasted  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  the  guests  proceeded  to  the  Salle  des 
Fetes  in  the  College  de  la  Sainte  Trinite,  where  a  banquet  had  been 
prepared,  ov^  which  Cardinal  Moxier  again  presided.     Nearly  five 

^  Id  Belgium  it  is  the  custom  to  OMiunemorate  important  events  by  a  Latin 
inscripdon  in  the  fonn  <^  a  chnHtogram  in  which  certain  numeral  letters,  made 
to  appear  specially  coupicoouB,  oa  being  added  together  express  a  particular 
date. 

The  letters  are  calculated  according  to  the  ancient  method : — 
M  =  1000,  D  =  500,  C  =  100.  L  =  50,  X  =  10.  U  or  V  =  5,  I  -  1. 

Hence,  the  outstanding  letters  in  the  above  inscriptims,  v^en  added 
togedwr,  give  the  date  1921. 
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hundred  guests  were  present  After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  hmoured 
there  was  another  flow  of  eloquence,  many  well-known  scholars  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  1^  offering  ctmgratulations  on  behalf  of  the 
gov«mmo)ts  or  univernties  which  they  repreaented. 

This  was  America's  day.  It  was  .to  Am«ica  primarily  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  University  and  of  the  people  turned  on  this  occasion. 
But  the  representatives  of  the  English  Committee,  amongst  whom  were  : 
Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  K.C.,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Governors  of 
the  John  Rylands  Litvary,  when,  in  1914,  the  scheme  of  recoastrucdcHi 
was  inaugurated  ;  Sir  Arthur  Shipley,  the  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
Czunbridge  ;  [)r.  Cowley,  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodloan,  Oxford  ; 
and  the  present  writo*,  who  represented  the  Govonors  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  and  the  English  conlributers,  recalled  to  mind  with 
pardonable  pride  that  it  was  in  England  that  this  movement  began. 
The  project  arose  from  a  deare  to  render  assistance  to  the  authcnties  of 
the  University  of  Louvain  in  their  heavy  task  of  making  good  the  ruin 
wrought  by  the  Germans,  by  providing  them  with  the  nucleus  tA  a  new 
working  library  to  replace  the  famous  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  spent  by  the  writer  in  Louvain,  as 
the  guest  of  the  University.  They  were  never-to-be-forgotten  days, 
f<Nr  the  Rector,  Monseigneur  Ladeuze,  and  Monsieur  L.  Stainier, 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  directing  the  work  of  reparation  ever 
since  the  Univoiity  was  repatriated,  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
make  our  first  viat  to  Louvain  interesting.  Many  new  friendships  were 
formed  amongst  the  members  of  die  univer^ty  stafi,  all  of  wh(Hn  con- 
spired with  the  Rector  to  make  the  visit  in  every  sense  a  memcH'able 
one. 

On  the  day  precediitg  our  departure  we  were  entertained  at  a 
banquet,  given  by  the  Rector,  and  attended  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  the  object  of  which  was  to  honour  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Engtish  Conunittee  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
d^ree  honoris  causa  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  as  a  mark  of  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  University  for  the  service  which  we 
in  England  had  been  able  to  render.  We  were  deeply  touched  by 
the  gracious  and  generous  words  in  which  the  Rector  referred  to  Ae 
English  Gift  LilH'ary ;  and  it  ^ves  us  much  pleasure  to  convey  to 
each  and  every  contributor,  at  the  request  of  Monseigneur  Ladeuze, 
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the  affectionate  regards  and  thanka  of  the  mcnJiers  of  the  I-Xnive 
for  the  inestinidble  service,  u^iich  collectivdy  we  have  refKlere< 
them — a  service  which  will  ever  live  in  thdr  grateful  meoiones. 

This  occaaon  gave  us  the  desired  opportunity  for  fonnally  offa 
to  the  Univeraty  through  the  Rect<»-,  on  behalf  of  those  we  nepresenl 
our  heartiest  congratulations  on  what  might  be  described  as  "  the  baf. 
issue  out  of  all  their  afflictions,"  and  also  for  expressing  the  conficii 
hope  that  the  future  of  the  University  might  be  riclier  and  more  gl<»ic 
than  evm  its  memorable  past 

We  also  ventured  to  explain  to  our  hosts  that  when,  in  Apr 
1915,  we  launched  our  scheme  of  reparation  by  the  issue  of  our  £[ 
puUic  appeal,  we  were  anxious  that  the  resultant  gift  should  be  ni 
unworthy  of  the  incomparable  bravery  displayed  by  our  noble  allic 
and  their  valiant  sovereign,  io  their  feariess,  if  at  first  in^ectual.  re 
sistance  to  the  overwhelming  hordes  of  devastating  troops  which  wen 
hurled  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  tangible  proof  of  th< 
atfecdonate  regard  in  which  we  hold  them. 

It  was  no  part  of  our  scheme  to  relieve  Germany  of  her  oUigatioD 
to  replace  from  her  own  libraries  the  equivalent  of  the  treasures  she 
had  so  senselessly  destroyed.  Since,  however,  much  time  was  tikeiy 
to  elapse  before  the  damage  could  be  assessed  and  the  work  of 
restitution  be  entered  upon,  we  were  anxious  to  provide  fcH*  our  frioids 
the  nucleus  of  a  working  library  in  readiness  f<Hr  die  time  of  thdr 
repatriation,  whoi  they  would  return  to  the  scene  of  their  fonoa 
activities  and  triumphs,  there  to  resume  thdr  accustomed  work. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  another  banquet  was  arranged  bf 
Monsimr  Stainier,  at  which  the  Rector  and  many  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  again  present,  to  welcome  their  new  colleague  and  to 
take  leave  of  him.  Indeed,  horn  the  mc»Bent  of  our  anival  in  Louvain 
until  the  moment  of  our  departure,  we  were  simply  overwh^med  widi 
kindness. 

The  gratitude  of  our  frioids  at  Louvain  knows  no  bounck  It  is 
almost  pathetic  in  its  fervour.  Said  one  of  the  profeucvs :  "  You 
cAmot  fancy  what  it  is  to  have  been  deprived  of  such  an  indispensable 
tool  as  a  library,  and  then  to  see  streaming  in  the  chuce  and  vaiuaUe 
books  that  make  it  possible  for  us  to  resume  our  work  ". 

The  new  library  is  temporality  housed  in  the  InstituI  Spodbercli, 
and  it  afforded  us  unspeakable  pleasure  to  see  upon  the  ahdvcs,  and 
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again  to  handle  some  of  the  38,000  volumes  which  had  already  passed 
through  our  hands  on  their  way  to  thdr  new  hcone,  as  well  as  to  turn 
over  once  again  the  catalogue  cards  prepared  in  Manchester,  which 
now  f<Nrm  the  nucleus  of  the  new  library  catalogue. 

It  will  interest  the  many  benelactors,  who  so  generously  assisted  us 
with  their  valued  contritions,  to  learn  that  whatever  dimmaions  the 
new  library  ultimately  attains,  the  English  gift  will  be  kept  apart,  both 
on  the  dielves  and  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  to  be  an  English  lilxary  in 
the  heart  of  LxHivain,  and  it  was  frankly  acknowledged  that  vtae  no 
other  books  to  be  added  to  it,  it  would  in  itself  be  one  of  which  any 
caty  might  be  proud. 

Before  leaving  we  naturally  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  desolated 
ruins  of  the  old  library,  which  had  been  placed  above  the  mediaeval 
Clothworkers*  Hall.    There  in  flaming  letters  on  the  calcined  walls 
we  read  the  verdict  of  the  civilised  world  in  die  words  : — 
"Id    FINIT  LA  CULTURE  ALLEMANDE." 

Tlie  style  of  architecture  of  the  new  btnlding  is  very  appropriately 
to  be  that  of  the  seventeenth-century  Flemish  Renaissance.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  reproduce  ^e  oae  destroyed,  which  was  of  a 
composite  character,  die  ground  fiow  being  fourteenth  century,  whilst 
the  first  story  was  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  Every  detail  of  die  new 
design  is  Flemish,  and  it  will  be  constructed  in  brick  and  stone  <^  local 
origin.  The  length  of  die  facade  will  be  230  feet,  with  a  depth  of 
1 50  feet  On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a  great  open  arcade, 
fronted  by  a  row  of  fine  arches. 

In  the  ornamentation  of  the  k^ade  over  the  principal  entriuice  will 
stand  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  \^st  two  escutcheons  will  bear 
respectively  the  arms  of  Belgium  and  of  the  United  Slates.  Almg 
the  base  of  the  slate  roof  will  run  a  stcHie  balustrade  worked  in  the 
iona  of  letters,  composing  the  following  words  : — 
"FURORE    TEUTONICO    DIRUTA,   DONO  AMERICANO   RESTITUTA." 

It  will  be  an  imposing  and  beautiful  building,  recalling  the  purest 
traditicffls  of  Flemish  and  Braban^onne  arL 

The  book  stacks  are  to  be  of  steel-constniction,  and  will  provide 
acc<Hnmodation  for  two  million  volumes. 

Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  a  leading  Amaican  architect,  asasted  by 
Mr.  Chartres  D.  Watmwe,  have  been  responsible  foi  die  design. 
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We  must  not  conclude  this  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
day  which  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Unirenity  of 
Louvain,  and  which  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all  who  were  {MTvileged 
to  be  present,  without  extoiding  to  those  of  our  readers,  vfiio  so  readily 
and  generously  Imt  a  hand  in  this  great  work  of  r^Mration,  l^  re- 
sp<Hiding  to  the  appeals  for  help  which  from  time  to  time  vfc  ha'^ 
made  during  the  last  seven  years,  the  expreanons  of  pn^ound  gralitiidc 
which  fell  h'om  the  hps  of  one  speaker  after  another  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  proceedings. 

These  ex[H%ssionB  were  summed  up,  reiterated  and  emphasised  by 
Monsieur.  Van  den  Heuvd,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Uoiversaty,  in 
a  voice  which  was  full  of  emoti<m,  at  the  conclusic«i  of  the  banquet, 
which  tominated  the  day's  official  proceedings. 

Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  gleaned  fnxn  his  speedi : — 

"  L'Universite  de  Louvain  a  aacore  un  devdra  remplir  avaet 
que  se  doture  cette  admirable  joumee.  En  son  nom  }e  viens 
reiterer  Texi^Kssion  d'une  profonde  reconnaissance  a  I'egard  de 
tous  ceux  qui  ont  eu  la  delicate  et  genereuse  pensee  de  collabocer 
a  la  reconstruction  de  sa  Inbliotheque. 

Comhien  audadeux  etait  le  projet  I  On  ne  s'oocuperait  pas 
de  r  Attemagne.  EUe  avait  detruit,  elle  avait  la  charge  de  reparer. 
Mais  la  bihliotheque  incendiee  devait  au  lendemain  de  la  guerre 
etre  plus  complete,  plus  riche,  plus  belle  qu'elle  ne  I'avait  jamais 
ete.  Comme  on  voit  sur  le  friae  du  Parthenon  la  theorie  des 
Panathenees  apportant  chacun  loir  offrande  au  Temple,  ainsi  les 
diverses  nations  seraient  appelees  a  venir  a  Louvain  les  mains 
pleines  de  livres,  d'c^jet?  d'art,  et  a  oiposer  les  progres  de  la 
sdeoce  de  leur  pays.  Mais  pour  que  le  plan  fut  complet,  I'une 
d'elles  devait  consentir  a  prendre  a  sa  charge  la  construction  du 
sanctuaire  oil  serait  reunie  cette  universelle  documentation. 

La  conception  etait  si  grandiose  qu'elle  apparaissait  presque 
chimerique. 

Et  void  qu'dle  se  realise  sous  vos  yeux. 

Notre  gratitude  va  aux  gouvemonents  et  am  comites  des 
diverses   nations  id   representees,  et   qui  par   leurs   dons  com- 
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mencoit  deja  a  meubler  les  rayons  et  a  preparer  la  decoration  du 
grande  edifice  de  dcmain. 

Que  le  Ciel  veuille  nous  accorder  des  annees  padfiques  I 
Et  puisBons  nous  dans  detix  ou  tnns  ans  toub  d<Hmer  rendez-vous, 
noD  pas  a  la  [vetniav  pierre,  mais  au  couronBcment  de  ce  grand 
monument  commemoratif,  qui  sera  la  future  Bibliotheque.  Vous 
y  trouverez,  conune  dans  one  ruche  vivante,  des  million  d'etudi- 
aata  a  la  recherche  du  miel  de  la  sdeDce.  Sur  la  tour  elancee  du 
l»limenl  flotteront  les  couleura  de  la  Belg^que  et  des  Etats-Unis, 
oicadrees  par  les  drapeaux  des  divcnes  nations  amies." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  recall  some  c^  the  impressions 
which  we  fcmned  of  those  parts  of  Belgium,  both  urban  and  rurzJ, 
through  which  we  passed  on  our  journey  to  and  fr<Hn  Louvain. 

Fruildy,  we  were  amazed  at  the  evidences  on  every  band  of  the 
phenomenal  recovery  which  the  country  is  making.  Less  tfian  two 
years  ago  the  same  journey  would  have  revealed  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness of  shdi-boles  and  rank  grass.  In  the  meantime,  efiorts,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  superhuman,  have  been  put  f«th  to  rebuild 
shattoed  railway  stations  and  demolished  bridges,  and  to  replant  the 
trees  which  had  been  either  felled  for  military  purposes,  or  wantonly 
destrc^ed  by  the  devastating  hc»^es  of  barbarian  invaders,  with  the  re- 
sult that  to-day  shell-holes  are  the  excepticm  ;  they  have  been  filled  in 
with  the  spade,  and  ploughed  over  with  motor  cultivators,  until,  in 
place  <A  the  foul  and  nigged  wilderness,  there  are  now  clean  and  level 
fields. 

Indeed,  there  is  now  little  about  the  landscape  to  suggest  that  it  has 
ever  been  devastated  at  all,  and  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  fwget  the  dreadful  years  which  filled  the  air  with  tumult  and  drenched 
the  very  soil  with  blood. 

A  new  feature  of  ^e  landscape  to-day  is  that,  in  place  of  the  huts 
and  squalid  shanties  in  which  for  a  lime  the  pioneers  of  the  returning 
population  lived  miseraUy,  there  are  q)ringing  up  every  wba%  farms  with 
their  red  tiled  roofs  and  spacious  bams.  In  some  cases  the  people  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  rebuilding  to  bring  their  houses  up  to  date,  but 
in  most  cases  they  have  simply  put  them  back  exacdy  as  they  were 
before. 
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The  result  is  that  agriculture  has  made  a  wcmclerful  recovery,  and 
during  the  last  summer  and  autumn  it  was  evident  that  every  rood  d 
ground  had  been  brought  back  into  cultivaticHi. 

The  land  is  largely  owned  by  small  peasant  profxieton,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  from  the  railway  carriage  window  the  feverish  haste 
with  which  the  harvest  was  being  gathered,  the  grain  crop  being 
stacked  in  small  hive-shaped  ricks  or  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  pabJi 
where  it  had  been  grown. 

Even  bebre  the  last  sheaf  had  been  stacked  tfie  plough  was  seen  to 
be  at  work  preparing  the  soil  for  the  next  crop.  In  one  case  we 
noticed  diat  a  young  w<Hnan,  perhaps  the  farmer's  daughter,  had  been 
yoked  to  the  plough,  in  another  case  a  dog,  in  a  third  a  dcmkey,  and 
in  yet  another  case  a  cow. 

Another  peculiarity  w^iich  we  remarked  was  that  every  scrap  of 
ground  was  brought  under  cultivation.  There  were  few  encumbering 
hedges,  as  in  this  country.  Hiat  they  are  beautiful  no  one  can  deny, 
but  econonically  they  are  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  The  holdings  were 
separated  by  a  simple  narrow  foot-path,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  our 
own  allotments,  or  by  a  light  open  fence. 

It  is  a  favourite  plan  of  many  of  the  towns  m  northern  Flanders  to 
place  the  railway  station  on  the  outskirts,  and  to  connect  the  two  by  a 
broad  straight  road  lined  with  good  houses  and  shops  leading  right 
into  the  principal  place  or  square. 

In  the  case  of  Louvain  this  road  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  lengtb, 
and  connects  the  "  Care  "  with  the  Ho^  de  Ville,  which  fortunately 
escaped  unscathed  and  stands  almost  intact,  with  its  delicate  masonry, 
and  over  two  hundred  statues  on  pinnadesor  in  niches.  But  the  road 
itself,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  on  and  near  it,  were  entirdy  dan<Jiahed. 
To-day  the  roadway  is  resl(»ed,  the  trams  are  running,  and  new 
buildings  are  rising  the  whole  length  of  it,  and  it  b  new^  named  the 
"  Avenue  des  Allies  ". 

The  city  itsdf  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  star-fis^.  All  the  old 
buildings  were  in  the  coitre,  and,  as  it  were,  along  the  rays.  The  de- 
stroying army  burnt  out  the  centre,  and  along  its  rays  spread  their  in- 
cendiarism, demohshing  no  fewer  than  twdve  hundred  houses.  Of 
these  seven  hundred  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  seven-year-old  wounds 
are  gradually  being  healed. 

We  were  told  that  by.  the  end  of  next  year  thexe  will  be  very  few 
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traces  of  the  war  left,  with  the  exception  of' those  delibo'ately  perpetu- 
ated as  reminders,  and  we  can  well  believe  iL 

This  rapid  reconstruction  going  on  in  Belgium  should  be  an  object 
lesson  to  the  wtH'king  classes  of  this  country  with  their  "  ca*  canny  " 
methods.  Wherever  in  Belgium  rdsuilding  operations  are  in  progress 
the  sounds  of  the  trowel  and  hammer  are  incessantly  heard  h'om  early 
dawn  as  long  as  the  light, lasts,  and  the  footpaths  are  oicumbered  with 
building  materials.  The  trowds  used  by  the  briddayers  are  larger 
than  ours,  and  the  bricks  are  smaller,  but  what  really  matters  is  that 
the  men  over  there  are  not  only  earning  good  money  on  piecework,  but 
they  are  keen  to  get  through  with  one  job  and  on  to  the  next  It  has 
been  this  desire  on  the  part  oi  the  Belgian  wwkman  to  work  hard 
that  is  causing  new  Belgium  to  sfHing  like  magic  from  her  ruins. 
The  organised  Labour  Party,  we  are  told,  looks  askance  on  this 
activity,  but  (nrtunately  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  zeal  of 
the  irrepressiUe  brickUyos. 

At  Malines,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Cardinal 
M«uer,  there  is  still  evidence  both  inside  and  outside  the  Cadiedral  of 
the  vandalinn  of  the  invaders.  One  stained  glass  window  has  miracu- 
lously escaped  destruction,  but  mooumoital  effigies  have  been  decapitated, 
and  the  famous  carved  wooden  pulpit  has  not  escaped  unscathed. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  successful  pleadings  of  ^e  Cardinal,  the  bells, 
as  at  Bruges,  have  been  [H-eserved,  and  lo-day  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
carillon  mingle  vntti  the  harsher  sounds  of  the  hammer  and  trowel  of 
the  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  hesJing  the  wounds  and  t^literating 
the  scars  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  who  bad  not  respect  even  iar  the 
sanctuary. 

As  we  reflected  upon  this  wonderful  recovery,  which  the  great 
little  nation  of  Belgium  is  making,  we  recalled  to  mind  the  spirit  which 
sustained  our  allies  throughout  their  years  of  captivity  and  eadle,  as  it 
was  revealed  in  that  moving  editorial,  with  its  con&dmt  note  of  faith  in 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  in  the  ultimate  success  of  th^  arms, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  London  issue  of  the  exiled  "  Independence 
Bdge". 

Here  is  one  of  die  most  striking  paragraphs  : — 

"  So  shall  we  return — let  us  doubt  it  not — to  our  liberated  country. 
We  shall  raise  anew  our  towns,  set  our  factories  afresh  in  motion,  repair 
our  railways   and  our  harbours,  resume  our  rank  among  productive 
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natioos,  and  make  a  new  and  mduitrious  Bdgium  great  hy  her  woib, 
and  high  in  the  whole  world's  esteoo." 

When  that  nuuufesto  was  written,  early  in  19)5,  our  allies  couk) 
not  foresee  what  bitter  experiences  were  in  st<H«  for  dieni,  but  they  could 
face  the  future  with  a  courage  and  a  determination,  coupled  with  self- 
sacrifice,  which  have  been  not  only  abundantly  justified,  but  have  evoked 
our  admiration  and  our  oivy. 

Never  for  one  mommt  did  they  ^landtHi  hope,  and  oontinutng  in 
that  sjnrit  there  will  assuredly  rise  a  Belgium  mwe  prospavHu  and 
more  glorious  than  histny  has  hitherto  known. 
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AN  INTERESTING  CONRRMATION. 
By  RENDAL  HARRIS.  M.A.  Litt.D..  D.  Theol.,  etc. 

IN  an  article  which  1  wrote  two  years  since  in  this  BULLETIN  OD 
The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Apple  Cults,  I  ventured,  in  my 
zeal  for  the  identification  of  the  exiatiDg,  or  just  disappearing, 
[wactices  in  the  a^^le-orchards  of  the  West,  with  the  long  since  dis- 
appeared worship  of  Apollo,  into  the  region  of  prophecy.  Tliis  will 
seem  d£ingerous  in  itself,  but  still  more  dangerous  when  we  reflect  on 
the  association  of  the  vaticination  widi  the  name  of  Apollo,  <A  whom 
Milton  reminds  us  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  "  he  can  no  mcve 
divine  ". 

The  occasion  for  my  exercising  the  mantic  gift  was  as  follows  :  I 
repeat  a  few  sentences  which  are  necessary^to  lead  up  to  the  oracle  it- 
self. Tliey  refo-  to  certain  practices  which  used  to  occur  in  Manxland 
on  the  Festival  of  Twdfth  Night.  "The  nort  thing  we  come 
across  in  the  Manx  ceremony  is  a  combination  of  music  and  mantic, 
in  the  person  of  the  fiddler  who  directs  the  dance.  He  proceeds  to 
tell  the  fortunes  of  the  coming  year  to  the  young  men  and  maidens  : 
this  is  described  as  follows  by  Waldron  : — 

'  On  twelfth  day  the  fiddler  lays  his  head  on  some  one  of  the 
wenches'  laps,  and  a  third  person  asks  who  such  a  maid,  or  such  a 
maid,  shall  marry,  naming  the  giris  there  preset  one  afto*  another  ; 
to  which  he  answers  according  to  his  own  whim,  or  agreeable  to  the 
intimacies  he  has  taken  note  of  during  the  time  of  merriment.  But 
whatever  he  says  is  as  absolutely  depended  on  as  an  oracle  ;  and 
if  he  happens  to  couple  two  people  who  have  an  averaon  to  each 
other,  tears  and  vexation  succeed  the  mirth.  This  they  call  cutting 
off  the  fiddlers  head,  fw  after  this  he  is  dead  for  the  whole  year. 
This  custom  still  continues  in  every  parish.* "  ' 

'  Cf.  A.  B.  Cook  {Folk-lore,  1904,  xr.  402-408),  for  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  die  priestly  king  at  Delphi. 
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Upon  this  custom  I  remarked  that  "The  fiddler  is  a  primitive 
Apollo,  with  a  fiddle  in  place  of  a  lyre,  not  a  wide  vaiiatioD  in  miuic, 
and  the  suggestion  arises'  diat  Apollo  was  originally  macular  at  a  par- 
ticular time  <A  the  year,  and  that  at  otho-  times  he  was  quiescent 
The  girl  in  whose  lap  the  fiddler  lays  his  head  is  the  prototjrpe  of  Am 
Pythian  priestess  who  gives  the  responses  for  the  god  ". 

When  I  wrote  this  1  did  not  suspect  that  the  (Hrade  on  \^iich  I 
ventured,  was  already  extant  in  die  Gredc  lit«-atur&  Plutarch  tells 
us  in  his  Quasiiones  Grata,  c  ix.,  diat  originally  the  Pythia  was  not 
a  prophetess  all  the  year  round,  but  only  on  the  seventh  day  of  die 
month  Byaos,  which  is  the  birthday  of  the  god  and  the  time  when 
they  celebrate  the  return  of  the  god  to  Delphi,  under  the  term  of 
Tliet^hany  emd  Epiphimy.  At  such  a  time  the  Pythia  gave  oracular 
responses  and  apparendy  at  no  other. 

The  confirmation  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
its  rdation  to  Christian  tradition.  The  Twelfth-Night  is  known  to  be 
die  niginal  Inrth-day  of  Christ,  b^ore  the  December  Festival  was  in- 
stituted i  and  its  Christian  title  of  Epiphany  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  ;  its  real  parallel  is 
a  E>dphic  Festival  of  the  same  name.  On  one  hand  it  appears  to  be 
the  return  of  the  solar  hero  :  on  the  other,  it  is  the  occasion  Sfx  taking 
die  Luck  of  the  Year,  in  causes  matrimonial  emd  otherwise.  For  the 
date  of  the  orzide  we  may  compare  further  Mommsen,  Delphika,  28 1 . 
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2-  A  BOOKE  IN  ENCL  YSH  METRE,  <J  the  Cmt  M>rckiui>t  mu  oiled  "  Di*ei  Png- 
muieut".  .  .  .  1563.  .  ,  .  Wilh  an  mtroduclion  by  PBrcy  E.  Netubery;  and  renwiii  on 
ibe  TocabuUry  aod  diilecl  with  a  gloiNirjr  by  H^tiry  C.  Wyld.     1910.     4to,  pp.  xgnTiii,  16. 

*  *  The  Iract  here  reprojuccj  ii  believed  to  be  the  lole  larriving  copy  oi  a  quaint  little  primer 
which  hid  the  laudable  object  of  intlrucliiig  the  young  ia  the  naniei  of  tradet.  profetiioiu,  nnki. 
and  common  objecu  ol  daily  lt(e  in  their  own  tongue. 

3.  A  LITIL  BOKE  the  whiche  traytied  and  reWced  nunygade  thjngei  oecenariei  for  the   .  .   . 

Petlilence  .  .  .  made   by   the  .   .   .   Bi»hop    of   Aniiien..  .   .  .  [London],    (1485)1.   ■  •     ■ 

With  an  introduction  by  Culhrie  Vine.     1910.     4to.  pp.  xxivi.  16.     5i.  net. 

*.*  Of  thii  little  tract,  coniiiting  of  nine  leavei.  wrillen  by  Benedict  Kanult,  ar  Knutsioo, 
Biihop  of  Vasleru.  three  leparale  editiooi  are  Iuiowd,  but  only  one  copy  of  each,  and  an  odd  leaf 
are  known  to  have  lurvived. 

There  i>  no  indication  in  any  edition  of  the  place  of  priminH.  date  or  name  of  printer,  but  diey 
are  all  printed  in  one  of  the  five  lypei  employed  by  William  de  Madilinia.  who  printed  linl  in 
putoe^hip  with  John  Lettou  aod  aflerwardi  atone  in  the  City  of  London,  at  die  lime  vdiea  William 
Caiton  wai  at  iHe  mott  active  period  of  hii  career  at  WeMmiotler. 

WOODCUTS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS 
LIBRARY.  Reproduced  is  factimile.  With  an  introduction  and  descriptive  notei  by 
Can^bell  Oodgion  M.A.  Folio.  Ten  plain,  of  vdiich  Iwo  ire  in  colour,  and  I6|:^.  ol 
text,  in  a  portfolio.     7t.  6d.  mi. 

re  of  eiceptionaf  interal  and  importance,  and  have  been  known 
a  half,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  reproduced  in  a  laliifaclory 
manner  by  any  of  the  modern  pho'o-mechanical  procetiet.  The  two  woodcut)  referred  to  repreient 
"St.  Chritlf^jlier  "  and  "  The  Annunciation,"  the  former  of  which  fut  acquired  *  great  celebrity 
bf  reaaon  of  the  dale  (1423)  which  it  heart,  and  which,  until  recenJy,  gave  to  it  the  unchallenged 
potilion  of  the  Gril  daled  woodcut. 

THE  ODES  AND  PSALMS  OF  SOLOMON.  Facimile  m  collotype  ol  the  original  Syriac 
tnaouicnpt  in  ihe  J<^  Rytandi  Library,  accompanied  by  a  typograpbical  reprint  or  trant' 
lileration  of  the  leit,  a  reviied  Iranilation  in  Engliih  Venicles,  and  an  eih|uitive  inlroduclioB 
deahng  wilh  ifte  variations  of  the  fragmenUry  manuKripti  in  the  Britiih  Muieum,  the  acceiiory 
patriilic  letltmoniei,  and  a  lummary  of  the  moit  important  criticiim>  thai  have  appeared  iJDce 
■It  firti  publication  in  1909.  By  J.  Rendel  Harri,,  M.A.,  D.Lilt.,  etc.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Alphon*e  Mingana,  D.D.     2  voli.     4lo. 

Vol.  1  :  The  text,  widi  Factimile  reproductions.     lOi.  6d.  "et. 

Vol.  2  :  Tranttalion  and  iatroduclion.     I  guinea  tut. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DRAGON.     By  C.  Ellioi  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D.*,  F.R.S. 

Deny  Svo.     lltuitralioni.      tOi.  6d.  nel. 

*  *  An  elaboratioD  of  the  lecture! :  "  Incenie  and  Libations,*'  "  Dragoni  and  Rain  Coda,' ' 
«nd  "The  Birth  of  Aphrodite". 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  WESIERN  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS 

LIBRARY.     Part   I:    Latin    Manuudpts,   N«.    MB5.      By   Montague   Rhodea   Jamet, 
Litl.D.,etc.     2voli.     4to.     200  plates  of  Facsimiles.     4  guineas  TXf. 

Vol.  1 :    Descriptive  catalogue,  wilh  indexes  oF   contents,  place   namei,   proper  namei, 

laioti,  illustnlioni.  etc.     Pp.  ivi,  326. 
Vol.  2  :  Facsimile]  in  collotype. 
*,*  The  colleclion  here  described  indudei  eiao^ki,  o(  fint-clait  quality,  o(  ihe  art  and  calli- 
graphy of  all  the  great  tchoolt  of  Europe. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  A  ouarleriy  publication,  which  in 
addition  lo  notet  and  news  mpecting  the  Library,  with  litis  at  the  moM  recent  iddiliooi  to  the 
ihelvti,  includei  original  artidet  by  leadiig  icholart,  which  are  ol  permanent  value  and  iolcrett. 
2s.  net. 
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THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LECTURE  SERIES. 

Dunj  On.     Ii.  n*t,  each,  raleu  otbcrwitc  tutcd. 

THE  STORY  OF  PETERLOO.     Wri'ttea  for  ihe  CenleiiuT.  AugDM  Iflh.   1919.     Pp.  4« 
6  IHuMratioDs  and  Plan.     By  F.  A.  Brutoo,  M.A. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  VERGIL.     By  R.  S.  Conwiy.  Litt.D.     Pp.  21}. 


f  Rendd  Harm.  M.A..  D.Uu 


NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  IDEALS  IN   THE  ENGLISH    POETS 

By  C.  H.  Herford,  M.A..  Litl.D.     Pp.  24. 
NORSE  MYTH  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY.    By  C.  H.  Hofcird.  M.A..  Liit.D.     Pp.  31. 
THE  POETRY  OF  LUCRETIUS.    By  C.  H.  H«ford.  M.A..  Uti.D.    Pp.26. 
SOME  EARLY  JUDVEaCHRISTIAN  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS 

LIBRARY:   I.   A  oew  life  U  Clonait  of  Roms;  2.   The   Book  of  Shrni  too  of   No*h^ 
3.    Frumenl  (rom   ihc   Pliiloiapher   Andronicui   ud   Auph.   the   Hiitonen    o(    the    Jem. 
SniH:  Teiti,  ediied  with   Engliih   Iruulatiou   by  Alphonie   Miagana,   D.D.       Pp.  62. 
(Price  2..) 
THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  PAULINISM.    By  A.  S.  Pe^  M.A.,  D.D.     Pp.  31. 


WAR  AND  CIVILIZATION.     By  W.  J.  Peny,   B_A.     Illa.trtied  wiih  9  iketeh  i 
(Price  U.  6d.) 

SOME  NOTES  ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  STAGE  AND  PLAYS.     By  William  Poel. 
Founder  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society.     Pp.  16. 


DREAMS    AND    PRIMITIVE    CULTURE.     By   W.    H.    R.    Ri»era.    M.A..    M.D.. 

F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.    Pp.  28. 
MIND  AND  MEDICINE.     By  W.  H.  River».  M.A..  M.D..  F.R.S..  F.R.C.P.     Pp.  23. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  EAST 

AND  IN  AMERICA.    By  G.  Shot  Smiih.  M.A..  M.D..  F.R.S.     Pp.  32.     7  IQni. 

IralioDi. 
THE  MODERN   CREEK  AND   HIS  ANCESTRY.     By  AUred  Tbttmb.   Dr.PhiL 

Liii.D.    Pp.  27. 
THE  ENGLISH   CIVIL   SERVICE  IN   THE  FOURTEENTH   CENTURY.    By 

T.  F.  Tout.  M.A..  F.BA.    Pp.  32. 
A  MEDIEVAL  BURGLARY.     By  T.  F.  Tout.  M.A.,  F.B.A.     Pp.  24.     2  IlhntratioiM. 
MEDIEVAL  TOWN  PLANNING.    By  T.  F.  Tool.  M.A..  F.B.A.    Pp.  35.     II  IQw- 

tratioiu.     (PHceli.  6d.) 
MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  WARFARE.     By  T.  F.  Tom.  M.A..  F.B.A.    Pp.  28. 
MEDI/EVAL  FORCERS  AND  FORGERIES.    By  T.  F.  Tout.  M.A..  F B.A,    Pp.31. 
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